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Omncs  homines  artem  mcdicam  nofie  oportet. Sapicntite  cogni- 

tionem  medicinae  fororem  ac  contubernalem  efte  puto. 

Hippocrates# 

Primoque  medendi  fcientia,  fapientiae  par  habcbatur. Rationa- 

lem  quidem  puto  medicinam  offe  dcbere.  Celsus. 

Qncmadmodum  fanitas  omnium  rcrum  pretium  cxcedit,  omnifquc 
felicitatis  fundamentum  eft,  ita  fcientia  vitae  ac  fanitatis  tuendoe 
. omnium  nobiliffiir.a^omnibufque  hominibus  commendatifllma  efte 
debet.  Hoffmans, 


TO 


Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOC  1 L rI  Y 


HE  Domestic  Medicine  having  been 


honoured,  on  its  firft  appearance,  with  the 
patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy  Predeceflor, 
the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  I beg  leave,  in  a 
more  improved  Rate,  to  dedicate  it  to  you,  as  a 
{mall  but  fincere  teftimony  of  that  veneration  and 
efteem  with  which  I have  long  beheld  the  man 
who,  born  to  eafe  and  affluence,  had  refolution  to 
encounter  the  dangers  of  unknown  Teas  and  diftant 
climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science  ; and  whofe 
conftant  object  has  been  to  render  that  Science 
fublervient  to  the  happinefs  and  civilization  of 
Society. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  refpe£l, 


SIR 


SIR 


Your  mod  obedient  Servant, 


London, 
Nov,  10,  1785. 


W.  BUCHAN, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THIS  EIGHTEENTH  EDITION. 


THE  learned  and  elegant  Arbuthnot  Teems  to  have 
thought  it  a matter  of  no  fmall  complaint,  that  an  au- 
thor, after  having  written  a book,  fhould  be  obliged  to 
write  another  to  explain  it.  Yet,  in  the  difcuhion  of 
fubje&s  which  immediately  concern  the  health  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  it  is  of  importance  to  leave 
nothing  obfcure  or  doubtful,  but  to  place  every  truth  in 
fo  ftrong  and  clear  a light,  as  to  prevent  the  pofiibility 
of  the  lead  mifconception  or  miftake. 

Befides,  with  whatever  induftry  and  exaCtnefs  a me- 
dical writer  may  prepare  his  firft  elfays  for  the  public 
eye,  he  will  find,  in  the  courfe  of  farther  pra<5tice,  many, 
things  to  correCt,  others  to  illuftrate,  and,  perhaps. 
Tome  valuable  difcoveries  to  introduce.  The  art  cr 
fcience,  of  which  he  treats,  is  in  a perpetual  progrefs  to 
perfection.  If  his  writings  do  not  breathe  the  fame 
fpirit,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  cither  too  proud  to  retraft 
former  errors,  or  too  indolent  to  avail  himfelf  of  new 
obfervation-s  and  experiments. 

As  gratitude  alfo  is  fuppofed  to  be  a greater  fpur  to 
exertion  than  even  re  of  on  itfelf,  I have  a dill  more 
powerful  motive  than  any  of  the  preceding,  for  ufing 
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my  befl  endeavours  to  make  every  new  edition  of  this 
work  more  worthy  of  the  public  favour.  It  has  met 
with  the  mod  flattering  reception  in  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  empire  j and  home  writers  of  the  firft  medical 
eminence  in  Europe  have  enlarged  the  fphere  of  its  po- 
pularity, by  tranflating  it  into  the  languages  of  their  re- 
IpeCtive  countries.  1 feel  the  full  force  of  fo  ftrong  an 
incitement,  to  redouble  my  efforts,  and,  as  far  as  I am 
able,  to  make  improvement  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
extenfion  of  fuch  liberal  patronage. 

But,  while  my  warmed  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
my  generous  friends,  I mud  not  omit  taking  notice  of 
fome  obligations  I am  under  to  my  adverfaries  alfo.  On 
my  fird  attempt  to  give  a familiar  form  to  medical  ad- 
vice, and  to  explain  what  every  body  ought  to  know, 
in  language  which  every  body  could  underdand,  envy, 
felfifhnefs,  and  arrogance  took  the  alarm.  All  the  (lores 
of  malignant  invention  were  exhaufted,  to  blacken  the 
charadler  of  the  author,  to  lower  the  public  opinion  of 
his  integrity,  as  well  as  of  his  talents,  and  totally  to  de- 
Rroy  his  pretenfions  to  honed  fame.  I thank  thofc 
gentlemen  for  having  taken  fo  much  pains  to  excite  at- 
tention to  my  book  j and  hope  they  will  not  think 
this  exprefiion  of  my  gratitude  ironical,  when  I aflure 
them,  that  the  fale  of  above  a hundred  thoufand  co, 
pies  of  this  work  has  not  been  lefs  promoted  by 
their  illiberal  abufe,  than  by  the  kinded  tedimonies  of 
applaufe. 

There  is  another  defeription  of  perfons,  whom  I can- 
net  treat  with  fo  much  pleafantry,  as  they  have  left  no 
means  untried  to  make  tfre  credit  of  my  book  fub- 

fervient 
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fervient  to  their  private  intereft,  at  the  expence  of 
both  my  fame  and  fortune.  I mean  the  Invaders  of  Lite- 
rary Property,  who  firft  endeavoured  to  mutilate,  man- 
gle, and  disfigure  the  work,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
conceal  their  fraud,  and  give  the  pirated  jumble  fome 
appearance  cf  originality  by  a little  alteration  of  the 
title-page,  and  a firing  of  prefatory  falfehoods  *.  Hav- 
ing completely  failed  in  a great  number  of  thefe  at- 
tempts, they  now  have  recourfe  to  a ftill  more  fhamelefs 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  pretend  to  publifh  the 
<c  Domestic  Medicine”  itfelf,  with  bold  claims  to  con- 
fiderable  improvements!  A fingle  glance,  however,  is 
fufficrent  to  detedt  the  fiimfy  artifice. 

In  order  to  evade  the  law,  by  adling  under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  an  old  ftatute  for  limiting  the  period  of  copy- 
right, they  have  reprinted  the  early  copies  of  my 
book,  publifhed  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  which,  to  fav  nothing  of  inaccuracies,  did  not 
contain  above  half  the  matter  inferred  in  the  later 
editions.  Thus  they  have  in  reality  fupprefifed  what 
I had  been  conftantly  endeavouring  to  corredt,  im* 
prove,  and  enlarge.  Forefeeing,  however,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  all  thefe  omiflions,  the  fize  of  the  book, 
when  compared  with  mine,  would  expofe  the  deception 
even  to  perfons  incapable  of  examining  the  contents, 
they'  increased  the  bulk  of  the  volume  by  additions, 
which  betray  an  ignorance,  not  only  of  medicine,  but  of 
language. 

-nto  1 fnoHw  *<v  L aoi  r Lb  t rb  >nr.  • 
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Defacing  firft,  then  claiming  for  their  own.” 
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It  is  not  likely  that  any  great  impreffion  can  be  made 
on  luch  characters  by  the  force  of  ridicule,  elfe  I Ihould 
compliment  them  on  their  extreme  modefty  in  taking 
out  of  the  hands  of  an  author,  whom  they  profeffed  to 
admire,  the  right  of  improving  his  own  works.  They 
wiffied,  no  doubt,  to  relieve  him  from  the  trouble. 
Their  generofity  went  (till  farther,  and  made  them  affix 
his  name  to  their  curious  refearches,  and  to  the  novel 
beauties  of  their  ftyle,  which  adorn  and  illuftrate  every 
page..  He  may,  indeed,  think  them  too  civil  by  half>  in 
placing  their  miftakes  to  the  fame  account,  and  in- 
ducing the  public  to  rely  on  every  thing  fuppofed  to 
come  from  him,  though  pregnant  with  the  greateft 
danger. 

I ffiould  alfo  pay  due  praife  to  the  legal  ffirewdnefs 
of  thofe  gentlemen,  in  laying  hold  of  the  mod  im- 
perfect editions  of  my  book,  and  leaving  out  all  the 
fubfequent  remarks,  rather  than  violate  the  laws  of  their 
country.  As  to  the  infringement  of  property,  or  the 
injury  which  the  reputation  of  the  Author  might  fuftain 
from  his  being  made  refponfible  for  their  blunders,  the 
old  (latute  they  confulted,  being  filent  on  thefe  points, 
led  them  to  conceive  that  they  had  a right  to  publiffi, 
under  the  fanCtion  of  his  name,  the  injudicious  com- 
pilations of  any  unfortunate  hireling. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  put  me  out  of  humour.  I am 
much  more  inclined  to  amufe  myfelf  and  the  reader  with 
laughable  ftri&ures  on  fuch  frauds  and  follies.  At  fome 
future  period,  however,  I may  perhaps  take  up  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  copy-right  in  a more  ferious  manner,  and  ffiew 
how  inconfiftent  it  is  with  common  fenfe  and  common 
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juftice,  that  property  acquired  by  the  labour  of  the  hand^ 
fhould  be  more  permanent  or  better  proteded,  than  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  labour  of  the  head.  Yet  the 
one  is  perpetual  and  well-fccured,  while  the  other  is 
confined  to  a very  fhort  period,  and  left  almoft  defence- 
lefs.  In  vain  does  the  man  of  genius  endeavour  to  im- 
prefs  upon  his  works  the  damp  of  immortality : if 
he  lives  but  a few  years,  he  may  fee  them  cut  to  pieces, 
without  any  means  of  redrefs,  and  his  very  name  made 
ufe  of  to  give  currency  to  the  moil  contemptible 
forgeries. 

The  affedion  of  a parent  for  a darling  child  has  often 
been  ufed  to  illudrate  an  author’s  fond  attachment  to  his 
writings.  What  then  mult  be  the  emotions  of  the  latter, 
when  he  finds  a changeling  fubdituted  for  the  genuine 
offspring  of  his  brain,  or  fees,  as  it  were,  his  mental  pro- 
geny dripped  of  their  rights  and  honours  by  the  fpu- 
rious  iffue  of  a pretender  I 

When  we  confider  this  matter  in  anotherlight,  and  make 
a fair  edimate  of  the  time  and  money  expended  in  the 
cultivation  of  fuch  talents  as  may  qualify  a man  to  write 
for  the  inftrudion,  or  the  rational  entertainment,  of  fo- 
ciety,  we  fhall  be  ftruck  with  the  injuftice  of  robbing 
him  of  the  fair  fruits  of  his  labour.  Small  as  his  emo- 
luments may  be,  they  are  not  fufficiently  guarded  by  law. 
The  ads  relative  to  this  fubjed  were  made  when  lite- 
rary property  was  not  deemed  of  much  value,  and  confe- 
quently  little  care  taken  to  fecure  it.  They  Ihoujd 
therefore  be  revifed;  for  while  the  exad  letter  of  the 
law  proteds  the  property  of  authors  only  for  a fhort 
term  of  years,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a judge,  however 
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upright,  to  give  ample  redrefs  of  any  wrong  done  them 
afterwards.  Every  author  ought  to  retain  an  exclufive 
right  in  his  own  compofitions  during  his  natural  life  at 
leafti  and,  perhaps,  were  the  queftion  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  reafon,  no  fatisfaCtory  caufe  could 
be  afiigned,  why  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from 
the  gifts  of  heaven,  ought  not  to  defeend  to  our  pof- 
cerity,  as  well  as  revenues  arifing  from  gifts  of  the 
crown. 

It  isnotneedfary  to  enter  on  thefe  points  now,  as  I mean 
to  difeufs  them  more  fully  at  a moment  of  greater  leifure  j 
buc  I cannot  conclude,  without  informing  the  public, 
that,  befides  the  corrections  and  improvements,  I have 
enlarged  the  prefent  edition  by  the  introduction  of  above  a 
hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  including  a complete  Chap- 
ter  on  Sea-bathing,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Mineral  Waters, 
which  will  enable  every  purchafer  of  this  work  eafily  to 
diftinguilh  the  genuine  from  fpurious  and  imperfeCt  co- 
piesv  and  probably  fave  the  health  and  lives  of  num- 

beriefs  individuals  from  being  made  the  fport  of  unprin- 
cipled impoftors. 


Percy-St*  f l T> 
far.uary  3,  iSc^ 


W.  BUCHAN. 
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^IT7HEN  I jfirft  fignified  my  intention  of  publifhin<r 
▼ * the  following  fheets,  I was  told  by  my  friends  it 
would  draw  on  me  the  refentmentof  the  whole  Faculty. 
As  I never  could  entertain  fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I 
was  refolvcd  to  make  the  experiment,  which  indeed 
came  out  pretty  much  as  might  have  been  expe<5ted. 
Many,  whofe  learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do 
honour  to  medicine,  received  the  book  in  a manner 
which  at  once  (hewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfity  of 
the  opinion  that'  every  phyfician  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art ; 
while  the  more  felfifh  and  narrow-minded,  generally  the 
moft  numerous  in  every  profefiion,  have  not  failed  to 
perfecute  both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  Work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public,  merits  my  moft  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. As  the  beft  way  of  exprefling  thefe,  I have 
endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ufeful,  by  en- 
larging the  prophylaxis , or  that  part  which  treats  of 
preventing  difeafes ; and  by  adding  many  articles 
which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  former  impref- 
fions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  additions;  I 
fhall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be  found  real  im- 
provements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Cnildren  were  chiefly  fuggefted  by  an  ex- 
tenfive  practice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch  of  the 
Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  but 
likewife  of  trying  different  plans  of  nurfing,  and  obferv- 
ing  their  effects.  Whenever  I had  it  in  my  power  to 
place  the  children  under  the  care  of  proper  nurfes,  to 
inftrud  thefe  nurfes  in  their  duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that 
they  performed  it,  very  few  of  them  died ; but  when, 
from  diftance  of  place,  and  other  unavoidable  circum- 
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fiances,  the  children  were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  merce- 
nary nurfes,  without  any  perfon  to  inftruCt  or  fuperintend 
them,  fcarcely  any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to  a proof 
of  the  following  melancholy  fa 61 : tfloat  almoft  one  half  of 
the  human  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy , by  improper  manage- 
ment- or  neglebl.  This  reflection  has  made  me  often  willi 
to  be  the  happy  inflrument  of  alleviating  the  miferies  of 
ihofe  differing  innocents,  or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  un- 
rimely  grave.  No  one,  who  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  pra&ices  dill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and 
management  of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are 
by  that  means  loti  to  fociety.  As  thefe  pra&ices  are 
chiefly  owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  conduCl  will  be  more 
proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  life  has  been  in  general  the  refultof  obfervation. 
An  extenfive  practice  for  feveral  years,  in  one  of  the 
larged  manufacturing  towns  in  England,  afforded  me  fuf- 
ficient  opportunities  of  obferving  the  injuries  which 
thofe  ufeful  people  fuflain  from  their  particular  employ- 
ments, and  likewife  of  trying  various  methods  of  obvia- 
ting fuch  injuries.  The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe 
trials  was  fufficient  to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  [ 
hope  will  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  necefflt.y 
of  earning  their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are  un- 
favourable to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  infinuate 
that  even  thefe  arts,  the  pra&ice  of  which  is  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  danger,  fhould  not  be  carried  on ; but  to 
guard  the  lefs  cautious  and  unwary  againd  thofe  dangers 
which  they  have  in  their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they 
often,  through  mere  ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation 
in  life  difpofes  thole  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular  dif- 
eafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upon  their 
gwasd  aeaihd  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be  warned  of 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be  furprifed  by  him. 
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rfpecially  where  there  is  a pcftibility  of  avoiding  the 
danger. 

The  obfcrvations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife,  &c. 
are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not  elcaped  the 
attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They  are  fubjedts  of 
too  great  importance,  however,  to  be  pa(T<d  over  in 
an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never  be  lufficiently 
recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a proper  attention 
to  thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phyfician  ; and  he  who 
does  not,  will  feldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as 
many  phyficians  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  our  the  caufes 
of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft 
them,  yet  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  often  of 
luch  a nature  as  to  admit  of  being  removed  only  by  the 
diligence  and  activity  of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are 
lorry,  indeed,  to  obfcrve,  that  the  power  of  the  magif- 
trate is  feldom  exerred  in  this  country  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health.  The  importance  of  a proper  medical  po- 
lice is  either  not  underftood,  or  little  regarded.  Many 
things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily 
pradtifed  with  impunity,  while  others,  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  its  prefervation,  are  entirely  negledted. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health  are 
mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis*  as  the  infpedtion 
of  provifions,  v/idening  the  ftreets  of  great  towns,  keep- 
ing them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with  whole  - 
fome  water,  &c. ; but  they  are  pafled  over  in  a very 
curfory  manner.  A proper  attention  to  thefe  would 
have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a fize  * I have, 
therefore,  referved  them  for  the  fubjedt  of  a future  pub- 
lication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  peculiarly 
attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay  too 
much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and  truli  too  little  to  their 
own  endeavours.  It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  of  thole  about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his 
recovery  as  can  be  effedted  by  the  phyfician.  By  not 
attending  to  this,  the  defigns  of  Medicine  are  often  fruf- 
trated ; and  the  patient,  by  pursuing  a wrong  plan  of  re- 
gimen. 
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gimen,  not  only  defeats  the  Do&or’s  endeavours,  but 
renders  them  dangerous.  I have  often  known  patients 
killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing  very 
proper  medicines.  It  will  be  faid,  the  phyfician  always 
orders  the  regimen,  when  he  preferibes  a medicine.  I 
wifh  it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  fafety  of  their  patients ; but  phyficians,  as  well  as 
other  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  phyfic  is 
more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet  all  allow  the 
neceflity  and  importance  of  a proper  regimen  in  difeafes. 
Indeed,  the  very  appetites  of  the  Tick  prove  its  propriety. 
No  man  in  his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a 
fever,  for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  conduft  himfelf 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfed  health.  This  part 
of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded  in  Nature, 
and  is  every  way  confident  with  reafon  and  common 
fenfe.  Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  let’s  foli- 
citous  in  hunting  after  fecret  remedies,  Medicine  had 
never  become  an  objed  of  ridicule. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea  of  Medicine. 
The  ancient  phyficians  a&ed  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of 
nurl'es.  They  went  very  little  beyond  aliment  in  their 
prescriptions ; and  even  this  they  generally  adminiftered 
themfclves,  attending  the  fick  for  that  purpofe  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  rhe  difeafe  ; which  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeaies 
with  great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obierving  the  effe&s 
of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to  the 
fymptoms. 

1 he  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afierts,  that  by  a proper 
attention  to  tfiofe  things  which  are  almoft  within  the 
reach  ofevery  body,  more  good  and  lefs  mifehief  will  be 
done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines  improperly  and 
unfeafonably  adminiftered ; and  that  great  cures  may  be 
efteded  in  chronical  diftempers  by  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet  only.  So  entirely  do  the  Doftor’s  fentiments 
and  mine  agree,  that  I would  advife  every  perfon,  igno- 
rant of  phyfic,  to  confine  his  pra&ice  folely  to  diet,  and 
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the  other  parts  of  regimen  ; by  which  means  he  may  often 
do  much  good,  and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  feems  alio  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  inge- 
nious Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often  feek 
from  Arr,  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  readily,  and 
as  effectually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence  and  fagacity 
enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of  them  ; that  the  diete- 
tic part  of  medicine  is  not  fo  much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to 
be ; and  that,  though  lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft 
natural  method  of  curing  difeafes. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  however, 
as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part  of  man- 
kind, I have  in  moft  difeafes,  befides  regimen,  recom- 
mended fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and  approved  forms  of 
medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions  and  directions  as 
feemed  neceffary  for  their  lafe  adminiftration.  It  would 
no  doubt  have  been  more  acceptable  to  many,  had  the 
book  abounded  with  pompous  prefcriptions,  and  pro- 
mifed  great  cures  in  confequence  of  their  ufe  j but  this 
was  not  my  plan  : I think  the  adminiftration  of  medicines 
always  doubtful,  and  often  dangerous,  and  would  much 
rather  teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  ufing 
them,  than  how  they  ftiould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  efficacy, 
may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and  fafety. 
Phyficians  generally  trifle  a long  time  with  medicines  be- 
fore they  learn  their  proper  ufe.  Many  peafants  at  pre- 
fent  know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of  the  moft  important 
articles  in  the  materia  medica , than  phyficians  did  a cen- 
tury ago ; and  doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold 
with  regard  to  others  for  fome  time  hence.  Wherever 
I was  convinced  that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with 
fafety,  or  where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I 
have  taken  care  to  recommend  it  •,  but  where  it  was 
either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  neceffary,  it  is 
omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs  parade 
of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but  have  in  general 
adopted  their  obfervations  where  my  own  were  either 
defedlive  or  totally  wanting.  Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft 
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obliged  are,  Ramazini,  Arbuthnot,  and  Tifiotj  the  Jaft 
of  which,  in  his  Avis  au  Peuple , comes  the  neareft  to 
iny  views  of  any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the 
Dodlor’s  plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is 
mafierly,  we  Ihould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new 
ireatiie  of  this  kind  loon;  but  by  confining  himfelfto  the 
acute  dileafes  he  has  in  my  opinion  omitted  the  nioft  ufe- 
ftil  part  of  the  fubjedf.  People  in  acute  dileafes  may 
fometimes  be  their  own  phyficiansj  but  in  chronic  cafes, 
the  cure  muff  ever  depend  chiefly  upon  the  patient’s  own 
endeavours.  The  Doctor  has  alfo  palled  over  the  Pro- 
phylaxis,, or  preventive  part  of  medicine,  very  flightly, 
though  it  is  certainly  of  the  greatefl:  importance  in  fuch 
a work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doing,  and 
I am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I think  his 
performance  does  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  to 
his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
written  on  nearly  the  lame  plan  with  Tiflor,  as  the  Baron 
Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Majeflies ; M. 
Rolen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  &c.; 
but  thefe  gentlemen’s  productions  have  never  come  to 
my  hand.  I cannot  help  wifhing,  however,  that  fome 
of  our  diftinguilhed  countrymen  would  follow  their  ex- 
ample. There  Fill  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this 
fubjedf,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could 
better  employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating 
hurtful  prejudices,  and  diffufing  uleful  knowledge  among 
the  people. 

I know  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every  at- 
tempt of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  mull:  totally  de- 
ftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to  me  to 
be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  diftrefs  will  al- 
ways apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  when 
they  have  it  in  their  power  j and  they  will  do  this  with 
greater  confidence  and  readinefs  when  they  believe  that 
Medicine  is  a rational  fcience,  than  when  they  take  it  to 
be  only  a matter  of  mere  conjedture. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Treatife 
plain  and  ufcful,  yet  I found  it  impoffiblc  to  avoid 
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fome  terms  of  art ; but  thofe  are  in  general  either  ex- 
plained, or  are  fuch  as  mod  people  underdand.  In 
Ihort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform  my  ftyle  to  the 
capacaties  of  mankind  in  general ; and,  if  my  readers  do 
not  flatter  either  themfelves  or  me,  with  fome  degree  of 
fuccefs.  On  a. medical  fubjecd,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a mat- 
ter as  fome  may  imagine.  To  make  a (hew  of  learning 
is  eafier  than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fcience 
which  has  been  kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from  common 
obfervation.  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the  practical 
part  of  medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  common  abilities. 

I would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warmed  ac- 
knowledgments to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  endea- 
voured to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Performance,  by 
tranflating  it  into  the  language  of  their  refpe&ive  coun- 
tries. Mod  of  them  have  not  only  given  elegant  tranf- 
lations  of  the  Book,  but  have  alfo  enriched  it  with  many 
ufeful  obfervations ; by  which  it  is  rendered  more  com- 
plete, and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  confli- 
tutions  of  their  countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr.  Du- 
planil  of  Paris,  phyfician  to  the  Count  d’Artois,  I lie 
under  particular  obligations;  as  this  Gentleman  has  not 
only  enlarged  my  treatife,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and 
ufeful  notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent, 
as  to  ccc-Tion  its  being  tranflated  into  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations  in  its  (uccefs  than  in  the  efFeCls 
it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  mod  pernicious  prac- 
tices, with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Tick,  have 
already  given  place  to  a more  rational  conduft ; and 
many  of  the  mod  hurtful  prejudices,  which  feemed  to 
be  quite  infurmountable,  have  in  a great  meafure 
yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this  a dronger  in- 
l'tance  cannot  be  given  than  in  the  inoculation  of  the 
fma)l-pox.  Few  mothers,  fome  years  ago,  would  fub- 
mit  to  have  their  children  inoculated  even  by  the 
hand  of  a Phyfician;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  of  late  many  of  them  have  performed  this 
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operation  with  their  own  hands ; and  as  their  fuccefs 
has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  dignified  inocu- 
lators,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  practice 
'will  become  general.  Whenever  this  fhall  be  the  cafe, 
more  lives  will  be  faved  by  inoculation  alone,  than 
are  at  prefent  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty. 
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^HE  improvemenfs  in  Medicine,  fince  the  revival  of 
learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  thofe  of 
the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  Medicine  has 
been  ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who  intended  to  live 
by  it  as  a bufinefs.  Such,  either  from  a midaken  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own  im- 
portance, have  endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal  the 
art.  Medical  authors  have  generally  written  in  a fo- 
reign language  ; and  thofe  who  are  unequal  to  this  talk,- 
have  even  valued  themfelvcs  upon  couching,  at  lead,  their 
prefcriptions,  in  terms  and  characters  unintelligible  to  the 
red  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened  foon 
afceY  the  redoration  of  learning,  engaged  the  attention 
of  'mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince  prevailed  in  mod 
parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  religious  matters.  Every 
man  took  a fide  in  thofe  bloody  difputes;  and  every  gen- 
tleman, that  he  might  didinguifh  himfclf  on  one  fide  or 
other,  was  inflrucled  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people 
to  think  and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion* 
and  at  lad  totally  dedroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the  minds 
of  men. 

The  ftudy  of  Law  has  likewife*  in  mod  civilized  na- 
tions, been  judly  deemed  a necellary  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought  certainly 
to  know  at  lead  the  laws  of  his  own  country : and^  if  he 
were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of  others,  it  might  be 
more  than  barely  an  ornament  to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo  of  late 
been  very  univerfally  dudied  by  all  who  pretended  to  a 
liberal  .education.  The  advantages  o(  this  are  manifed. 
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It  frees  the  mind  from  prejudice  and  fuperflition  ^ fits  it 
for  the  invefiigation  of  truth  ; induces  habits  of  reafon- 
ing  and  judging  properly  ; opens  an  inexhauftible  fourcc 
of  entertainment;  paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  agriculture  ; and  qualifies  men  for  ailing  with, 
propriety  in  the  mod  important  Rations  of  life. 

Natural  Hifiory  has  likewife  become  an  object  of  ge- 
neral attention;  and  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo.  It  leads 
to  difeoveries  of  the  greatefi  importance.  Indeed,  agri- 
culture, the  moll  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is  only  a branch  of 
Natural  Hifiory,  and  can  never  arrive  at  a high  de- 
gree of  improvement  where  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience  is 
negle<51ed. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in  any 
country,  been  reckoned  a neceifary  part  of  the  education 
ora  gentleman.  But  furely  no  fufficient  reafon  can  be 
affigned  for  this  omifilon.  No  fcience  lays  open  a more 
extenfive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge,  or  affords  more  am- 
ple entertainment  to  an  inquifitive  mind.  Anatomy,  Bo- 
tany, Chymiflry,  and  the  Materia  Medica , are  all  branches 
of  Natural  Hifiory,  and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufement 
and  utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  negledls  them  has 
but  a forry  claim  either  to  taffe  or  learning.  If  a gentle- 
man has  a turn  for  obiVrvation,  fays  an  excellent  and  fen- 
fible  writer  *,  furely  the  natural  hifiory  of  his  own  fpe- 
cies  is  a more  interefting  fubjeft,  and  prefents  a more 
ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than  the  natural 
hifiory  of  fpiders  and  cockle-fhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become  a 
phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as  it 
is  impofiible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of  fenfe  and 
learning  fhould  be  fo  far  acquainted,  with  the  general 
principles  cf  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a condition  to  de- 
rive from  it  fome  of  thofe  advantages  with  which  it  is 
fraught;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againft 
the  defiru&ive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and 
Quackery. 

As  matters  Rand  at  prefenr,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a man 
cut  of  his  life  than  of  a ihilling,  and  aimoft  impoflible 
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either  to  defeCt  or  punifh  the  offender.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  people  ftill  fhut  their  eyes,  and  take  every  thing 
upon  truft  that  is  adminiftered  by  any  Pretender  to  Me- 
dicine, without  daring  to  afk  him  a reafon  for  any  part 
of  his  conduct.  Implicit  faith,  everv  where  elfe  the  ob- 
ject of  ridicule,  is  ftill  facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty 
are  no  doubc  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be 
repofed  in  them ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the  character 
of  every  individual  in  any  profcffion,  it  would  certainly 
be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour,  of  mankind,  to 
have  fome  check  upon  the  conduit  of  thofe  to  whom  they 
entruft  fo  valuable  a treafure  as  health. 

The  veil  of  myftery,  which  ftill  hangs  over  Medicine, 
renders  it  net  only  a conjectural,  but  even  a fufpicious 
art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed  from  the  other 
fciences,  which  induces  many  to  believe  that  Medicine 
is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  a fair  and  can- 
did examination.  Medicine,  however,  needs  only  to  be 
better  known,  in  order  to  fccure  the  general  efleem  of 
mankind.  Its  precepts  are  fuch' as  every  wife  man  would 
choole  to  obferve,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  in- 
compatible with  true  happinefs. 

Difguifing  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improvement 
as  a fcience,  but  expofes  the  profeffion  to  ridicule,  and  ’ 
is  injurious  to  the  true  iriterefts  of  fociety.  An  art,  found- 
ed on  oblervation,  can  never  arrive  at  any  high  degree 
of  improvement,  while  it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make 
a trade  of  it.  The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  inge- 
nious and  fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a 
fc-w  years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine  than 
thofe  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any  man 
can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  eale  as  well  as  a phy- 
fician  ; and  if  he  only  knows  the  name  and  dofe  of  the 
medicine,  and  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  lufficient  to 
perpetuate  the  fad.  Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  fingle 
fadt  to  the  ftock  of  medteal  obfervations,  does  more  real 
fervice  to  the  arr,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in  fup- 
port  of  fome  favourite  hypothefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difeoveries  in  Medicine  have 
been  made  by  phylicians.  Tney  have  in  general  either 
been  the  effeft  of  chance  or  of  neceffity,  and  have  been 
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ufualiy  oppofed  by  the  Faculty,  till  every  one  elfe  was 
convinced  of  their  importance.  An  implicit  faith  in  the 
opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment  to  fyltems  and  efta- 
blifhed  forms,  and  the  dread  of  reflections,  will  always 
operate  upon  thole  who  follow  Medicine  as  a trade,  hew 
improvements  are  to  be  expected  from  a man  who  might 
ruin  his  character  and  family  by  even  the  fcnalleft  devia- 
tion from  an  eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  performance 
quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of  inquiry  into 
a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effects 
of  Medicine  would  foon  appear.  Such  men  would  have 
no  feparate  inrereft  from  that  of  the  art.  They  would 
deteCt  and  expofe  affuming  Ignorance  under  the  mafk  of 
Gravity  and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and 
patrons  of  mod  eft  merit.  Not  having  their  underftand- 
ings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed 
by  authority,  and  unbiaffed  by  intereft,  they  would  canvafs 
with  freedom  the  moft  univerfafly  received  principles 
in  Medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of 
thofe  doCtrines,  of  which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much 
as  feem  to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought  againft 
laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal, 
if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  ; yet  experience  has 
Ihewn,  that  fince  the  laity  have  alferted  their  right  of  in- 
quiry into  thefe  lubjeCts,  Theology,  confidered  as  a fei- 
ence,  has  been  improved,  the  incerefts  of  real  religion 
have  been  promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a more 
learned,  a more  ufcful,  and  a more  refpeCtable  body  of 
men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greateft: 
power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honeft  as  this  gen- 
tleman, the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different  footing  at 
this  day.  Moft  of  them  extol  the  merit  of  thofe  men 
who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the  lchools,  and  fub- 
jeCtcd  it  to  the  rules  of  common  fenfe.  But  they  never 
conlider  that  Medicine,  at  prefent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame 
fituation  as  Philufophy  v'as  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might 
be  as  much  improved  by  being  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Indeed,  no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational 
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or  nfeful,  without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfe 
and  reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  (lamp  a value  upon 
lcience  ; and  what  will  not  bear  the  tell  of  thefe  ought 
to  be  reje£ted. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical  know- 
ledge among  the  people  might  induce  them  to  tamper 
with  Medicine,  and  to  truft  to  their  own  fkill,  inftead  of 
calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of  this,  however,  is 
true.  Pcrfons  who  have  moft  knowledge  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, are  commonly  moft  ready  both  to  afk  and  follow 
advice,  when  it  is  neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always 
moft  apt  to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  leaft 
confidence  in  phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to 
be  met  with  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while 
they  abfolutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has 
been  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow  with  greedi- 
nefs  any  thing  thac  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  a<5t  even  with- 
out knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to  afford 
them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them  entirely 
in  the  dark. 

It  mav  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind,  would  leffen  their  faith  in  it.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome ; but  it 
would  have  a quite  contrary  effeft  upon  others.  I know 
many  people  who  have  the  utmoft  dread  and  horror  of 
every  thing  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  but  who  will  ne- 
verthelefs  very  readily  take  a medicine  which  they  know, 
and  whofe  qualities  they  are  in  fome  meafure  acquainted 
with.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  dread  ariles  from  the 
dodtor,  not  from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will 
infpire  mankind  with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyfi- 
cians, but  an  open,  frank,  and  undifgUifed  behaviour. 
While  the  leaft  fhadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fufpicions, 
will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a pru- 
dent phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife  a Medi- 
cine. The  whims  and  humours  of  men  muft  be  regarded 
by  thoic  who  mean  to  do  them  lervice  j but  this  can  ne- 
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ver  affeCt  the  General  argument  in  favour  of  candour  and 
opennefs.  A man  might  as  well  allege-,  becaufe  there 
are  knaves  and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take 
every  one  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  according- 
ly. A fenfible  phvfician  will  always  know  where  difguife 
is  neceffary  ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face  of 
his  general  conduCt, 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  conduct  of  phy li- 
mns not  only  renders  their  art  lufpicious,  but  lays  the 
foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the  difgrace  of  Me- 
dicine. No  two  characters  can  be  more  different  than 
that  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and  the  quack  ; yet  they  have 
generally  been  very  much  confounded.  The  line  be- 
tween them  is  not  fufficiently  apparent ; at  leaft  is  too  fine 
for  the  general  eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  diflinguifti 
fufficiently  between  the  conduct  of  that  man  who  admi- 
niiters  a fecret  Medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a preferip- 
tion  in  myftical  characters  and  an  unknown  tongue.  1 hus 
the  conduft  of  the  honeft  phyfician,  which  needs  no  dif- 
guife,  gives  a fanCiion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe  foie 
confequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery,  while 
people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a man,  and  as 
well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A very  fmall  degree  of 
medical  knowledge,  however,  would  be  fufficient  to 
break  this  fpell ; and  nothing  elfe  can  effectually  unde- 
ceive them.  It  is  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  multitude,  with  regard  to  Medicine,  which  renders 
them  fuch  an  cafy  prey  to  every  one  who  has  the  hardi- 
nefs  to  attack  them  on  this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil 
be  remedied  by  any  other  means  but  by  making  them 
wifer. 

The  moft  effectual  way  to  deflroy  quackery  in  any 
art  or  feience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  prescriptions  in 
the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain  their 
intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  underftand 
them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when  the  Medicine 
had  the  delired  effeCt ; would  infpire  him  with  absolute 
confidence  in  the  phyfician j and  would  make  him  dread 
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and  detefl  every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a fecret 
Medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  dates  of  fociety,  have  ve-y  differ- 
ent views  of  the  fame  object.  Some  time  ago  it  was  the 
practice  of  this  country  for  every  p'rfon  to  fay  his  pray- 
ers in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  anything  of  that  language 
or  not.  This  conduit,  though  facred  in  the  eyes  qf  our 
anceftors,  appears  ridiculous  enough  to  us  j and  doubtlefs 
fome  parts  of  ours  will  feem  as  ftrange  to  pofterity. 
Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefent  mode  of  medi- 
cal prefeription,  which,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  fome 
time  hence  appear  to  have  been  completely  ridiculous, 
and  a very  high  burlefque  upon  the  common  fenfc  of 
mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  likewife 
dangerous.  However  capable  phvficians  may  be  of 
writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are  not  always 
in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous  miftakes,  in 
confequence  of  this,  often  happen.  But  fuppofe  the  apo- 
thecary ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phyfician’s  prefeription, 
he  is  generally  otherwife  employed,  and  the  btifinefs  of 
making  up  preferiptions  is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice. 
By  this  means  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even 
when  he  employs  a firfl-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trulls  his 
life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the 
chance  of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewife  giddy  and 
carelcfs.  Miftakes  will  fometimes  happen  in  ipite  of 
the  greateft  care  ; bur,  where  human  lives  are  con- 
cerned, all  poffible  methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  them.  For  this  realon,  the  preferiptions  of 
phyficians,  inftcad  of  being  couched  in  myllical  characters 
and  a dead  language,  oughr,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to 
be  conceived  in  the  moil  plain  and  obvious  terms  ima- 
ginable. 

Diffufing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people  would 
not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art  and  to  baniffi  quackery, 
but  likewife  to  render  Medicine  more  univerfdly  ufcfui, 
by  extending  its  benefits  to  fociety.  However  long 
Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a fcicnce,  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its  molt  important  pur- 
polc  S to  fociety  have  either  been  overlooked,  or  very 
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little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  difeafes  is  doubtlefs  a 
matter  of  gre3t  importance ; but  the  prefervation  of 
health  is  of  dill  greater.  This  is  the  concern  of  every 
mar,  and  furtly  what  relates  to  it  ought  to  he  rendered 
as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as  poffible.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  men  can  be  diffidently  upon  their  guard 
againft  difcafes,  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufcs. 
Neither  can  the  Legiflature,  in  vvhofe  power  it  is  to  do 
much  more  for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever 
be  done  by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  propriety, 
and  to  the  greatcft  advantage,  without  fome  degree  of 
medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life  might 
avail  themfclves  of  a degree  of  medical  knowledge  ; as 
it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the  dangers  peculiar  to 
their  rtfpeftive  Rations;  which  is  always  eafier  than  to 
remove  their  tffefts.  Medical  knowledge,  inftead  of 
being  a check  upon  the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches 
men  how  to  make  the  moll  of  them.  It  has  indeed 
been  laid,  that  to  live  'medically , is  to  live  miferably  : but 
it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  laid  that  to  live  ratio- 
nally is  to  live  miferably.  If  phyficians  obtrude  their  own 
ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  down  rules  in- 
confiftenc  with  reafon  or  common  fenfe,  no  doubt  they 
will  be  defpifed.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  Medicine. 
It  propofes  no  rules  that  l know,  butluch  as  are  perfectly 
confident  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  every  way 
conducive  to  the  real  happinefsof  mankind. 

We  are  lorry  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular  fcience,  buc 
as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  a particularlet 
of  men,  while  all  the  red  have  been  taught  not  only  to 
negltft,  but  even  to  dread  and  defpife  it.  It  will 
however  appear,  upon  a more  drift  examination,  that  no 
fcience  better  dclerves  their  attention,  or  is  more  capable 
of  being  rendered  generally  ufeful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  into  medical 
knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  them 
believe  they  have  every  difeafe  of  which  they  read. 
This  I am  lativfitd  will  feldom  be  the  cale  with  lenfible 
people  j and  fuppofc  it  were,  they  mud  foon  be  unde- 
ceived. 
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ccived.  A fhort  time  will  fhew  them  their  error,  and  a 
little  more  reading  will  infallibly  correct  it.  A Tingle 
inftance  will  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A fen  Able 
lady,  rather  than  read  a medical  performance,  which 
would  inttruft  her  in  the  management  of  her  children, 
generally  leaves  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  conduft  of 
the  moft  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperfticious  part  of  the 
human  fpecies. 

No  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general  importance 
than  that  which  relates  to  die  nurfmg  and  management  of 
children.  Yet  few  parents  pav  3 proper  attention  to  it.  ’ 
They  leave  the  foie  care  of  their  tender  offspring,  at  the 
very  time  when  care  and  attention  are  moft  neceflary,  to 
hirelings,  who  are  either  to  > negligent  to  do  their  duty 
or  coo  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  more  human  lives  are  loft  by  the  careldfnefs  and 
inattention  of  parents  and  nurfes,  than  are  laved  by  the 
Faculty  ; and  that  the  joint  and  well-condufted  endea- 
vours, boch  of  private  perfons  and  the  public,  for  the 
prefervation  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more  advantage 
to  focicty  than  the  whole  art  of  Medicine,  upon  its  pre- 
i'ent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever  be  con- 
fined to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them ; and  of 
courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  every  where 
deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like  other  people,  mult  live 
by  their  employment,  and  the  poor  muff;  cither  want  ad- 
vice altogether,  or  take  up  with  that  which  is  worfe  than 
none.  There  are  not,  however,  any  where  wanting  weJ.l- 
ciifpofed  people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to 
fupply  the  deleft  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not 
their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination  to  do 
good.  Such  people  are  often  deterred  from  the  moft 
noble  and  praife-worthy  aftions,  by  the  foolilh  alarms 
founded  in  their  ears  by  a fet  of  men  who,  to  raife  their 
own  importance,  magnify  the  difficulties  of  doing  good, 
find  fault  with  what  is  truly  commendable,  and  fleer  at 
every  attempt  to  relieve  the  lick  which  is  not  condufted 
by  the  precile  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gentlemen  muft, 
however,  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  1 have  often  known 
fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much  good  * and  that 
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their  practice,  which  is  generally  the  refult  of  good  fenfe 
and  obfervation,  afliAed  by  a little  medical  reading,  is 
frequently  more  rational  than  that  of  the  ignorant  retainer 
to  phyfic,  who  defpifes  both  realon  and  observation,/^/  he 
may  go  wrong  by  rule ; and  who,  while  he  is  doling  his 
patient  with  Medicines,  often  neglects  other  things  of  far 
greater  importance. 

Manv  things  are  necefTary  for  the  lick  befides  Medi- 
cine. Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  procure  thefe 
for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a phyfician.  The 
poor  oftener  peri fh  in  difeafes  for  want  of  proper  nurfing 
than  of  Medicine.  They  are  frequently  in  want  of  even 
the  neceftaries  of  life,  and  (Till  more  fo  of  what  is  proper 
for  a fick-bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been 
a witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a well- 
difpofed  perfen  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have 
fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more 
necefTary,  a mere  noble,  or  a more  godlike  aftion,  than  to 
adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow- c.  eatures  in  diftrefs. 
While  virtue  cr  religion  are  known  among  mankind, 
this  conduct  will  be  approved  ; and  while  Heaven  is  juft, 
it  muft  be  rewarded  ! 

Perfons  who  do  not  choofe  to  adminifter  Medicine  to 
the  fjck,  may  neverthelefs  direCt  their  regimen.  An 
eminent  medical  author  has  laid,  That  by  diet  alone  all 
the  intentions  of  Medicine  may  be  anfwered  *.  No 
doubt  a great  many  of  them  may ; but  there  are  other 
things  be  fide  diet,  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
glected. Many  hurtful  and  deftrutftive  prejudices,  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Tick,  lliil  prevail  among  the 
people,  which  perfons  of  better  lenfe  and  learning  alone 
can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft  the  influence 
(T  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftil  into  their  minds  fome 
jufl:  ideas  of  the  importance  of  proper  food,  frefh  air, 
cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces  of  regimen  necelfary  in  dif- 
eafes, would  be  a work  of  great  merit,  and  productive  of 
many  happy  confl  quencts.  A proper  regimen,  in  molt 
difeafes,  is  at  lralt  equal  to  mtdicine,  and  in  many  of  them 
it  is  greatly  fuperior. 
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To  affift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  humane 
and  benevolent  in  relieving  diltrefs ; to  eradicate  danger- 
ous and  hurtful  prejudices ; to  guard  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  againft  the  frauds  and  impofitions  of  quacks 
and  importers;  and  to  fhew  men  what  is  in  their  own 
power,both  with  regard  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  dif- 
eafes,  are  certainly  objects  worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  atten- 
tion. Thefe  were  the  leading  views  in  compofing  and 
publifhing  the  following  fheets.  They  were  fuggefted 
by  an  attention  to  the  conduct  of  mankind,  with  regard 
to  Medicine,  in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  practice 
in  different  parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  author 
has  often  had  occafion  to  wifli  that  his  patients,  or  thofe 
about  them,  had  been  pofTcffed  of  fome  fuch  plain  di- 
rectory for  regulating  their  conduct.  How  far  he  lias 
fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  deficiency, 
muft  be  left  to  others  to  determine:  but  if  they  be  found 
to  contribute  in  any  mealure  towards  alleviating  the  cala- 
mities of  mankind,  he  will  think  his  labour  very  well  be- 
llowed. 
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TV/TANY  who  perufe  the  Domestic  Medicine  have 
^ exprefled  a wifh  that  the  catalogue  of  Medicines 
contained  in  that  book  fhould  be  more  extenfive,  and 
likewife  that  the  dofc  of  each  article  fhould  be  afcercained, 
as  they  are  often  at  a lofs  to  know  how  to  adminifter 
even  thofe  Medicines,  the  names  of  which  they  meet  with 
in  almoft  every  medical  author.  To  obviate  this  ob- 
jection, and  furnifh  a greater  fcope  to  thofe  who  may 
wifh  to  employ  more  articles  than  are  contained  in  the 
Difpenfatory  annexed  to  the  above  work,  the  following 
Tift  of  Simples  and  Compounds,  taken  from  the  moft 
improved  Difpenfatories,  is  now  inferced. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  theEnglifh  name  of  every  Medi- 
cine is  not  only  ufcd,  but  the  different  articles  are  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Englifh  alphabet,  and  the 
fmalleft  and  largeft  dofe  placed  oppofite  to  each  article. 
The  dofcs  indeed  refer  to  adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to 
different  ages  by  attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Appendix,  p.  687.  Short  cautions 
are  occafionally  inferred  under  luch  articles  as  require  to 
be  ufcd  with  care. 

Though  a greater  variety  of  Medicines  is  contained  in 
this  than  in  any  former  edition  of  the  Domeftic 
Medicine,  yet  the  Author  would  advife  thofe  who  per- 
ufe it,  as  far  as  pofilble,  to  adhere  to  fimplicity  in  practice. 
Difeafes  are  not  cured  by  the  multiplicity  of  Medicines, 
but  by  their  proper  application.  A few  fimples,  judici- 
oufiy  adminiftered,  and  accompanied  with  a proper  regi- 
men, will  do  more  good,  than  a farrago  of  Medicines  em- 
ployed at  random. 
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A LIST  of  the  MEDICINES  commonly  ufed  in 
Pradice,  with  their  proper  Dofes. 


ACACIA,  the  expre/Ted  juice,  from 
Acid,  the  acetous  — — 

• , muriatic  — — 

, nitrous,  diluted  — — 

■ , vitriolic,  diluted  — — 

Aither,  vitriolic  — — — 

^Ethiops  mineral  — — 

Aloes  — — — 

Alum  — — — 

, burned  — — — 

Amber,  prepared  — — 

Ammoniac,  gum  — — 

, milk  of  — — 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered  — 

Anife,  the  feeds  — — — 

Antimony  — — — 

, calcined  — — 

• , glafs  of  — — 

Afafoetida  — — — 

, milk  of  — — 


i fcruple 
i fcruple 
10  drops 
15  drops 
15  drops 
30  drops  — 
10  grains  — 

5 grains  — 

6 grains  — 
3 grains  — 
i drachm  — 

5 grains  — 
\ oz  — 
4;  drachm  — 

10  grains  — 
10  grains  — 
1 fcruple  — 
i grain  — 

6 grains  — 
half  oz.  — 


to 


Afarum,  to  provoke  fneezing  — 3 grains  — 


1 drachna 

— 1 drachm 

— 40  drops 

— 40  drops 

— 40  drops 

— 2 drachms 

— 30  grains 

— 3°  grains 

— 20  grains 

— 12  grains 

— 1 drachm 

— 30  grains 

— x ounce 
1 1 drachm 

1 drachm 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 grains 
half  a dra. 

1 ounce 
5 grains 


) 


B 


Balfam  of  capivi 

Canadian 

of  Peru 

— - of  Tolu 


— — 20  drops  — 66  drops 


;W 


Bark,  Peruvian,  powder  — 
Bear’s  foot,  powder  — 

Benzoin,  refin  of  — 

, flowers  of  — 

Biftort,  powder  of  the  root 
Bleffed  thiftle  — 

, exprefled  juice  of 

Bole,  Armenian  — 

, French  — 

Borax  — — 

Broom,  aflies  of  the  tops  — 
Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 


C 


2 ferup. 
10  grains 
4 grains 
10  grains 

1 fcruple 
10  grains 

2 dra. 

10  grains  • 


2 drachms 
20  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 
. 2 ounces 

2 drachms 


ic  grains 
1 fcruple 
10  grains 


4 grains 
1 drachm 


— 1 drachm 

n r ;U  'fT'  i > - • 


Calomel 


- - 1 


1 Sr* to  3 gr-  alterative 
3 do.  to  x2  do*  purgative 
Camphor 
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Camphor  — — from 

Canella  alba,  powder  of  — 

Cantharides  — — 

Cardamoms  — — 

Caraway  feeds  — — 

Cafcarilla  bark  — — 

Caffia,  the  pulp  — — 

Caftor  — — — 

Catechu  — — — 

Camomile,  in  powder  — 

Chalk  — — — 

Cinnamon  — — 

Colocynth  — — 

Columbo  — — — 

Confe<frion,  aromatic  — — 

, opiate  — — 

Crabs  claws,  prepared  — 

Conferve  of  rofes  — * — ■ 

of  fquills  — — 

— of  arum  — — 

Contrayerva  — — 

Coriander  feed  — — 

Cowhage,  the  fpicula:  of  one  pod  mix- 
ed with  honey  or  molalfes. 


2 grains  to 

1 fcruple 
\ grain  ' — 
5 grains  — 

lo  grains  — 
10  grains  — 

2 drachms  — 
8 grains  — 

15  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
5 grains  — 
10  grains  - — 
10  grains  — 
lo  grains  — 

1 o grains  — 
10  grains  — 

1 drachm  — 

2 o grains  — 
20  grains  — 
2 o grains  — 
15  grains  — 


half  a drachm 
to  2 drachms 

— 4 grains 

— 20  grains 

— 40  grains 

— 40  grains 

— • 1 ounce 

— 1 drachm 

— 30  grains 

— 1 drachm 

— 2 fcruples 

— 1 drachm 

— 1 drachm 

— x drachm 

— 2 fcruples 

— 2 fcruples 

— 1 drachm 

— 1 ounce 

— 30  grains 

— 1 drachm 

— 2 fcruples 

1 drachm 


D 

1 / 
t ' 1 

Dandelyon,  exprefled  juice  of  — 1 ounce  — 3 ounces 

Deco#ioli  of  h irtlhorn,  half  a pint  re- 
peated as  often  as  necelfary. 

of  broom,  1 07..  to  a pint  of 

water,  to  be  taken  by  tea-cupfuls. 

* of  Peruvian  bark  — 1 ounce  — 4 ounces 

of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm  4 ounces  — 10  oz.  daily 

of  farfaparilla  — 4 ounces  — 16  oz.  daily 

compound 

. ofguaiacum,  3 drachms  to 

a pint  of  water.  A pint  daily. 


Electuary  of  caffia  — 

of  fcammony 

lenitive,  or  of  fenna 

Elixir  of  vitriol  — 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root 
Extra#  of  broom  tops 

■ Peruvian  bark 

— cafcarilla  — 

camomile  — 

colocynth  — 

xoxiqu*  A 


E 

1 ounce 
1 drachm 
6 drachms 
50  drops 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
i drachm 
■§  drachm 
1 drachm 

S 

1 5 grains 
Extra# 


— I drachm  — - 

— 20  grains  — 

— 30  grains  — 

— 15  drops  — 

20  grains  — 

— I drachm  — 

— io  grains  — 

— 10  grains  — 

— 20  grains  — 

— 5 grains  — 
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Extra#  of  gentian  — from 

liquorice  — - — 

logwood  — ■ — 

black  hellebore  — 

jalap  — — 

guaiacum  — — 

white  poppies  — 

rue  — — 

• — favin  — — 

fen  no.  — — 

F 

Fern,  powder  of  the  root  — 

Fennel  feed  — — 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the  leaves 
or  a drachm  infufed  in  a pint  of) 
boiling  water,  of  which  a dole  is  f 
Should  be  adminiftered  with  caution. 


G 

Galbanum  — — 

Galls  — — 

Garlic,  cloves  of  — 

Gentian  — — 

Germander  — — 

Ginger  — — 

Ginfeng  — — 

Guaiacum,  gum-refin  — 

Gum  arabic  — — 

gambouge  — 

H 

Hartfhorn,  prepared  — - 
, fpirits  of  — 

•  , caullic,  in  fome  mucila- 

ginous vehicle  — 

, fait  of  — 

Hellebore,  white  — 

, black  — 

Hemlock  fhould  always  be  begun  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  of  one  grain  or 
lefs,  and  gradually  increafed  as  the 
conflitution  will  bear. 

Hiera  picra  — — 

Honey  of  1 quills  — . — 

•  of  rofes  — — 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor  — 

I 

Jalap,  powder  - — — 

Infufion  of  gentian,  compound 


TO  grains 

to  J drachm 

i drachm 

— | ounce 

i o grains 

• — J drachm 

3 grains 

• — io  grains 

io  grains 

— 20  grains 

ic  grains 

— - 20  grains 

i grain 

— 5 grains 

io  grains 

— 20  grains 

io  grains 

— 30  grains 

io  grains 

- — 30  grains 

\ drachm  — 

J ounce 

20  grains  — 

1 drachm 

i grain  — 

3 grains 

1 ounce 

1 0 grains 

— - 30  grains 

10  grains 

— 20  grains 

No.  1. 

— No.  6. 

10  grains 

— 40  grains 

15  grains 

— 1 drachm 

5 grains 

— 20  grains 

20  grains 

— 30  grains 

10  grains 

— 30  grains 

1 5 grains 

— 1 drachm 

2 grains 

— 12  grains 

20  grains 

1 

* — 1 drachm 

10  drops 

— 40  drops 

5 drops 

25  drops 

2 grains 

— 12  grains 

1 grain 

— 5 grains 

5 grains 

— 10  grains 

to  grains 

— 20  grains 

10  grains 

— 40  grains 

1 drachm 

— 2 drachms 

20  drops 

— 60  drops 

10  grains 

— 40  grains 

1 ounce 

* — 3 ounces 

Infufion 
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Infufion  of  rofes  — 

from  2 ounces 

to  8 ounces 

— of  fenna  — 

— 4 ounce 

— 2 ounces 

Ipecacuanha  — 

— io  grains 

— 30  grains 

Iron,  ruil  of  — 

— 5 grains 

— 20  grains 

ammoniated  — 

* — 2 grains 

— 10  grains 

tartarifed  — — 

— 2 grains 

— 10  grains 

fait  of  — * 

— 1 grain  - 

— 5 grains 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries 

— 20  grains  - 

— 1 drachm 

K 

k*  * 

ICino,  gum  — — 

. — to  grains 

— 30  grains 

I^ennes,  juice  of  — 

— i drachm  - 

— 3 drachms 

L 

Lichen,  afh-coloured,  ground 

— 3 grains  - 

— 40  grains 

Icelandic,  a ftrong  decoftion  of  i ounce 

— 4 ounces 

Lime-water  — 

— 4 ounces  - 

— 8 ounces 

Lixivium  of  tartar  — 

— - 15  drops  * 

— 40  drops 

Linfeed,  an  infufion  of  i ounce  to  a 

quart  of  water  ; may  be  tiled  at 

- i 1 • i “ 

pleafure. 

* W - **'  ' 

•n 

M 

Madder  powder  — 

* — * drachm 

— i drachm 

Mace  — — 

— 10  grains 

— 20  grains 

Magnefia  — 

— 4-  drachm 

— 2 drachms 

| • 

’ 1 CaiblHCU 

Manna  — — 

— % ounce 

— ?.  ounces 

Maftich,  gum  — 

— 10  grains 

— 30  gra;ni 

Mercury,  crude  — 

— 4 ounce 

— 4 ounces 

— calcined  — 

— i grain 

— 2 grains 

with  chalk  — 

— 10  grains 

— 30  grains 

- — ; — s corrofive  fublimate 

— 3 grain 

— i grain 

• cinnabar  of  — 

- — io  gfains 

— 30  grains 

— yellow  emetic,  as  llernutory  i grain 

— 2 grains 

Mezereon,  decocft.  to  a pint  of  water  

— 2 drachms 

.Millipedes  — 

— 20  grains 

— 2 drachms 

Mu  lk  — — 

— 5 grains 

— 40  grains 

Muftard  feed  — 

— 1 drachm 

— 1 ounce 

Myrrh,  gum  — 

— io  grains 

— 1 drachm, 

N 


Nitre,  purified  — 

* Nutrrieg  — — 

— 10  grains  — 
- — 6 grains  — 

O 

30  grains 
■J-  drachm 

* » 

0 

Oil  of  Almonds  — 

— i ounce  — 

1 ounc.e 

- — — Cattor  ~ — 

Giibanum  *— 

— 2 drachms  — 

— 5 gr  liui  — 

1 ounce 
30  grains 

Ouiog, 
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Onion,  exprc fled  juice  of,  a ? 

powerful  diuretic,  1 

Opium  — — 

Opoponax  — 

Oxymel  of  colcliicum 
of  fquills  — 


from  l ounce  to  2 ounces 

— i grain  — 2 grains 

— 10  grains  — 30  grains 

— ’ drachm  — 1 ounce 

— J-  drachm  — 2 drachms 


Petroleum  — — 

Pills,  aloctic  — 

of  the  gums  — 

mercurial  — 

Pomegranate,  powder  of 
Powder,  antimonial  — 

May  be  taken  according  to  the 
directions  for  James’s  powder 
with  which  it  nearly  coincides, 

of  Contrayerva,  compound 

of  Chalk,  compound 

^ — with  opium 

of  Ipecacuanha,  com-  7 

pound, or  Dover’s  powder  ) 


— 10  drops 
• — 10  grains 

— 10  grains 

— ro  grains 
- — 20  grains 

— '3  grains 


— 15  grains 

— 20  grains 

— 10  grains 

— 10  grains 


— 30  drops 

— 30  grains 

— 30  grains 

— 20  grains 

— 1 drachm 

— 6 grains 


— 30  grains 

— 40  grains 

— 40  grains 

— 30  grains 


Quafiia  — — — 

Two  drachms  to  a pint  of  water 
for  a deco<5tion. 

Quince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  at  plea- 
fare,  to  obtund  acrimony. 


Rhubarb,  powder 
Refin,  yellow 
Rue  powder  — 


St.  John’s  wort  — 

Saffron  — 

Sagapenum  — 

‘Sal  ammoniac  — 

Salt,  Epfom  — 

Glauber  — 

•  Polychreii  — 

•  of  Tartar 

S'arfaparilla,  powder  of 
Scammony  — 

Scnek.a  — 

Senna  — ; 

Soap  — 

lees  — ■ 


CL 

— 5 grains  — 30  grains 


R 

- 5 - • - , ! V* 

— 10  grains  — 40  grains 

— 3 grains  — 20  grains 

— 20  grains  — 40  grains 


— 20  grains  — 1 drachm 

— 5 grains  — 20  grains  ' 

— 10  grains  — 30  grains 
• — to  grains  — 30  grains 

— 2 dra.  — | ounce 

— 4 dra.  — 2 ounce c 

— 20  grains  — bounce 

— 10  grains  — 30  grains 

— 20  grains  — 40  grains'  ' 

— 5 grains  — io,  grains 

— 20  grains  - 40.  grains 

— 20  grains  — 40,  grains 

— 20  grains  — I ounce 

— 10  drops  — - 30  drops 

-Scurvy 


TO 
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Scurvy  grafs  exprefled  juice, 
Snake  root  — — . 

Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated 
Spirit  oi  Mindererus  — 

fweet,  of  vitriol  — 

of  nitre  — 

of  fal  ammoniac  — 

compound  — 

— — . — foetid  — 

Spirits,  diftilled  — 

Spermaceti  • — 

Sponge,  burned  — 

Sulphur,  flowers  of  — 

• precipitated,  of  antimony 

Squill,  dried  powder  — 

frefli  — — 

Syrup  of  poppies  — 

of  buckthorn  — 

of  ginger  — 

Syrups  in  general  — 


from  1 ounce  to 

4 ounces,. 

— 20  grains  — 

40  grains 

— 4 ounces  — 

8 ounces 

— 1 drachm  — 

1 ounce 

— 1 5 drops  — 

40  drops 

— i)  drops  — ■ 

40  drops 

— 15  drops  — 

40  drops 

— £ drachm  •— 

4 ounce 

— 20  grains  — 

1 drachm 

— 20  grains  — 

1 drachm 

— 20  grains  — 

1 drachm 

i grain  — 
x grain  — 
5 grains  — 
4 drachm — 
I drachm  — 
l drachm  — 
i drachm  — 


4 grains 

3 grains 
15  grains 

4 ounce 

2 drachms 
4 ounce 
2 drachms 


Tar  water.  A pint  daily. 

Tartar,  cream  of  — 

—  regenerated  — 

foluble  — 

— - — emetic,  alterative 

as  emetic  — 

Terra  japonica  — 

Tobacco,  an  infuflon  of,  1 drachm 

to  a pint  of  water ; fliould  be  ad- 
miniftered  by  table  fpoonfuls : 
ftrongly  diuretic, 

Tin,  powder  of  — 

Turmeric  — — 

Turpentine,  fpirits  of  — 

Timflure  of  aloe's  — 

compound 

— ' — of  afafoetida  — 

— of  Benzoin,  compound 

of  cnntharides 

of  cardamoms^  — 

—  of  caftor  — 

— ofqatechu  ' — 

■ — — — - of  Peruvian  bark 

>■  ■ ■ of  iron,  muriated 

of  Cofumbo  — 

* - of  (Gentian,  compound 

■ of  guaiacum  volatile 

.J40  b 


- ?rp; 

'(  "U-*C 


C 2 


2 drachms 
20  grains 
2 drachms 
£ grain 
1 grain 
20  grains 


20  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
1 o drops  — 
4 ounce  — 
a drachm  — 
4 drachm  — 
IO  drops  — 
10  drops  — 
I drachm  — 
4 drachm  — 
T drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 
io  drops  — 
1 drachm  — 
r drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 


x ounce 
1 drachm 
1 ounce 
i grain 
3 grains 
40  grains 


1 drachm 

1 drachm 
30  drops 

x ounce 

2 drachms 
2 drachms 

40  drops 
40  drops 
£ ounce 
1 4 drachm 

2 drachms 
4-  ounce 

60  drops 

3 drachms 
3 drachms 
3 drachms 

Tindture 
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Tinflure  of  black  hellebore  from 

— — of  jalap  — — 

of  lavender,  compound  — 

of  myrrh  — — 

■ of  opium  — - — 

camphorated,  or  ^ 


paregoric  elixir 

of  rhubarb 

of  Cnna  — 

of  fnake-root  — 

of  valerian  — 

volatile 


Tormentil,  powder  of 


i fcrupie  to 
i drachm  — 
20  drops  — 
i fcrupie  — 
io  drops  — 

i drachm  — 

1 ounce  — 

2 drachms  — 
I drachm  — 
i drachm  — 
i Irachm  — 

io  grains  — 


1 drachm 
f ounco 

2 drachms 

1 drachm 
40  drops 

3 drachms 

2 ounces 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 

3 drachms 
2 drachms 
1 drachm 


Valerian,  powder  of  — ; — 

Vinegar,  djrtilled  — — 

of  fquills  — — 

; — - — ~ as  emetic  — 

Verdigris,  violent  emetic  — 

Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic  — 

as  a quickly  opera- > 

ting  emetic  — — y 

blue,  emetic 


Uva  urfi,  in  powder  — 


20  grams 
2 drachms  ■ 
to  drops 
| ounce  1 

1 grain  — 

2 grains  — 

20  grains  — 

1 grain  — 

20  grains  — 


2 drachms 
1 ounce 
50  drops 

1 ounce 

2 grains 
5 grains 

I drachm 

3 grains 

1 drachm 


W 


Wnter  crefs,  exprtfied  juice  of  — 
Water,  the  fimple  diftilled,  may  ge-  7 
nerally  be  given  — — l 

Wormwood,  exprefled  juice  — 

White  lead  — — — 

Wine,  aloetic  ■ — — 

— antimonial  *—  — 


Ipecacuanha 

— — Rhubarb 


■t  ••  ■ j 


H I.S.  4W> 


t — 


vjI  5dj1 


t 


# ounce  — 2 ounces 

l ounce  — 3 or  4 oz- 

{ ounce  — 2 ounges, 

I grain  — 3 grains 

I ounce  — 1 ounce 

20  drops  — 2 drachms 

1 drachm  — L ounce 

1 ounce  — 2 ounces  j 
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PART  I, 


OF  THE 


GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 


fJp  H E better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufes,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  the  common  treat- 
ment of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy.  In  this  pe- 
riod of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good  or  bad 
conftitution  are  generally  laid  j it  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance, that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with  the  vari- 
ous caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of  their  off- 
spring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead,  that 
almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain 
die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many,  indeed,  this 
may  appear  a natural  evil ; but  on  due  examination  it 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own  creating.  Were 
the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil,  other  animals  would 
be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man ; but  this  we  find  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithftanding  his 
fuperior  reafon,  Ihould  fall  fo  far  Ihort  of  other  animals 
in  the  management  of  his  young : But  our  furprife  will 
foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes,  guided  by 
inftind,  never  err  in  this  refpeft  j while  man,  trufting 
folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were  a catalogue  of 
thofe  infants  who  perilh  annually  by  art  alone  exhibited 
to  public  view,  it  would  aftonilh  mod  people. 
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OF  CHILDREN. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children/ 
others  muft  be  employed  for  that  purpole  : thefe  will 
always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  (kill  and  addrefs.  By  this 
means  fuch  a number  of  unneceffary  and  definitive 
articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet,  clothing, 
&c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many  of  them 
perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepoflerous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child, 
or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is  proper  to 
be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature  throughout,  we 
cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every  other  animal  is 
the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and  they  thrive  accord- 
ingly. Were  the  brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by 
proxy,  they  would  fhare  the  fame  fate  with  thole  of  the 
human,  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a talk  upon 
every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever 
fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fome  cafes  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  inevitably  prove  deftruttive  both 
to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of  delicate  confti- 
tutions,  fubjeiff  to  hyfferic  fits,  or  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, make  very  bad  nurfcs*:  and  thefe  complaints 
are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  of 
fafhion  free  from  them  j fuch  women,  therefore*  fup- 
pofing  them  willing,  are  often  unable  to  fuckle  their 
own  children. 

Almoft  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably,  to  Nature  ; but 
whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate  from 
her  didtates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome  of  them 
unable  to  perform  that  neceffary  office.  Mothers  who 
do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife,  can  neither  have 
wholt.fome  juices  themfelves,  nor  afford  proper  nouriffi~ 
ment  to  an  infant.  Hence  children  who  are  fuckled 

• J . . > » , / . • i , ■ , ! s V ^ • 

* I have  known  an  hyfferic  woman  kill  her  child;  by  being 
f«wed  with  a fit  in  the  nicht. 
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by  delicate  women,  either  die  young,  or  continue  weak 
and  fickly  all  their  lives* 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a con- 
dition to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
underftood  as  difeouraging  that  practice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender  and 
agreeable  an  office*.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of  her 
power,  fhe  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice  to  her 
child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman  who  abounds  with  milk, 
this  is  the  eafieft  part  of  it.  Numberlefs  other  offices 
are  neceffary  for  a child’,  which  the  mother  ought  at 
lead  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as 
foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly 
deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being  brought  up 
under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures  her  affe&ion, 
but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a parent’s  care, 
though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How  can  a mother 
be  better  employed  than  in  fuperintending  the  nurfery? 
'I'his  is  at  once  the  mod  delightful  and  important  office; 
yet  the  mod  trivial  bufinefs  or  infipid  amulements  are 
often  preferred  to  it ! A drong  proof  both  of  the  bad 
tade  and  wrong  education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not  be- 
dowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  children 
to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  indead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom 

* Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  ro  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of 
gain  ; by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  mod  ufeful  mem- 
bers, and  mothers  become  in  fome  fenie  the  murderers  of  their 
own  offspring.  I am  fare  I fpeak  within  the  truth  when  I fay, 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who  are  thus  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  fhould  be  al- 
lowed to  fuckle  another’s  child,  till  her  own  is  either  dead,  or  fit 
to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives 
among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  mod 
women  who  make  good  nu/fes,  are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  in 
fucceffion  upon  the  fame  milk. 
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confidcred  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  w hen  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  charatter  ? However  ftrange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and  thofe 
of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have  brought 
a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  it,  as 
the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moft  ignorant  of  the  fex 
are  generally  reckoned  moft  knowing  in  the  bufinefs 
of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenlible  people  become  the  dupes 
of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  ; and  the  nurfing  of  chil- 
dren, inftead  of  being  conduced  by  reafon,  is  the  refult 
of  whim  and  caprice*. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplifhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  ; how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions ; how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and  nou- 
rifhing  food  ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies,  fo  as 
beft  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength : were  thefe 
made  the  objedts  of  female  inftrudtion,  mankind  would 
derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  it.  But  while  the 
education  of  females  implies  little  more  than  what  re- 
lates to  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we  have  nothing  to  expedt 
from  them  but  ignorance  even  in  the  moft  important 
concerns. 

Did  mothers  refledton  their  own  importance,  and  lay 
it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
informing  themlelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not  only  to 
lorm  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its  moft  early 
bias.  T.  hey  have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  make 

. ^ “dtus  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftonan,  complains  greatly 

of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the 
greateft  women  in  Rome  uled  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to 
keep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children  ; but  that  now  the  young 
infant  was  committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  Wench, 
01  other  menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  ef- 
feminacy prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  com- 
plaint. 
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rtien  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in  life,  or  the  pefls  of 
fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in  the 
management  of  children.  The  father  has  an  equal  in- 
tereft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  affift  in  every  thing 
that  relpeCIs  either  the  improvement  of  the  body  or 
mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fhould  be  fo  inattentive  to  this 
matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why  females 
know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  defirous  to  ex- 
cel in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  recommend  them  to  the 
other  lex.  But  men  generally  keep  at  fuch  a diftance 
from  even  the  ftnalleft  acquaintance  with  die  affairs  of  the 
nurfcry,  that  many  would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they 
fuppofed  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however, 
with  the  kennel  or  the  ftables : a gentleman  of  the  firft: 
rank  is  not  afhamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the 
management  of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blufh 
were  he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that 
being  who  derived  its  exigence  from  himfelf,  who  is  the 
heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently  at- 
tentive to  the  management  of  children  : this  has  been 
generally  confidered  as  the  folc  province  of  old  women, 
while  men  of  the  firft  charafter  in  phyfic  have  refufed  to 
vifit  infants  even  when  Tick.  Such  conduct  in  the  facul- 
ty has  not  only  caufed  this  branch  of  medicine  to  be  ne- 
glected, but  has  alfo  encouraged  the  other  lex  to  affume 
an  ablolute  tide  to  prefcribe  for  children  in  the  moft 
dangerous  difeafes.  The  confcquenceis,that  aphyfician 
is  feldom  called  till  the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all 
their  fkill ; when  his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide 
the  blame,  and  appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurfes  fhould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dif- 
eafes ; but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon  of 
lkill  ought  immediately  to  be  confultcd.  The  difeafes 
of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  leaft  delay  is 
dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat 
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them  properly  when  Tick,  but  likewife  to  give  ufeful 
directions  for  their  management  when  well.  The  dif- 
eafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to  be 
underftood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children  can- 
not tell  their  complaints  ; but  the  eaufes  of  them  may 
hp  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferving  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  putting  proper  queffions  to  the  nurfes.  Be- 
fides,‘  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicated,  are 
eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults*. 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention  fhould 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants.  What 
labour  and  expence  are  daily  bellowed  to  prop  an  old 
tottering  carcafe  for  a few  years,  while  thoufands  of 
thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  per i fh  without  being 
regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value  things  ac- 
cording to  their  prefent,  not  their  future,  ufefulnefL 
Though  this  is  of  all  others  the  moft  erroneous  method 
of  cflimation  j yet  upon  no  other  principle  is  it  poffible 
to  account  for  the  general  indifference  with  refpcdt  to 
the  death  of  infants. 

Of  Difeajed  Parents. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
unhealthiness  of  parents.  It  would  be  as  realon* 
able  to  expeCt  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as  that 
ftrong  and  healthy  children  fhould  be  born  of  parents 
whole  conffitutions  have  been  worn  out  with  intem- 
perance or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  -j-  obferves,  that  cn  the  confti- 
tution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  cf  their  ofl> 
fpring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  furprifed, 
on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes  and 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to 
difeover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  I can,  how- 
ever, Irom  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foun- 
dation ; and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to 
difeover,  nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults. 
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death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate  female, 
brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger  to  exercife 
and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  flops,  may 
bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will  hardly  be  fit  to 
live.  The  firft  blift  of  difeafe  will  nip  the  tender  plant 
in  the  bud  : or  fhould  it  ftruggle  through  a few  years* 
exiftence,  its  feeble  frame,  fhaken  with  convulfions 
from  every  trivial  caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the 
common  functions  of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to 
fociety. 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  (hall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe  that 
children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of  their 
parents.  A fickly  frame  may.  be  originally  induced 
by  hardfhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter. 
It  is  impoflible  that  a courfe  of  vice  fhould  not  food  the 
beft  conflitution : and,  did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it 
would  be  a juft  punifhment  for  the  folly  of  the  fnfferer; 
but  when  once  a difeafe  is  contracted  and  rivetted  in 
the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  pofterity.  What  a dreadful 
inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  fcurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil  to 
tranfmit  to  our  offspring  ! how  happy  had  it  been  for 
the  heir  of  many  a great  eftate,  had  he  been  born  a 
beggar,  rather  than  to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the 
expence  of  inheriting  his  difeafes ! 

A perfon  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady  ought 
not  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  fhortens  his  own 
life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others  ; but  when  both 
parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula,  the  fcurvy, 
or  the  like,  the  effeCts  muft  be  ftill  worfe.  If  fuch 
have  any  iflue,  they  muft  be  miferable  indeed.  Want 
of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  connections  for 
life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than  plague,  famine, 
or  the  fword  j and  as  long  as  thefe  connections  are 
formed  from  mercenary  views,  the  evil  will  be  con- 
tinued *. 

• The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a weak,  puny  woman  ; becaui'e,  laid  they,  inflead 
of  propagating  a-  race  of  heroes,  you  will  till  the  throne  with  a 
progeny  of  changelings, 
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In  our  matrimonial  contra<5ls,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objc£h 
Our  fportfmen  know  that  the  generous  courfer  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  fagacious 
fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
a fickly  conftitution,  and  defeended  of  unhealthy  pa- 
rents, whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  laid  to  a<ft 
a prudent  part.  A difeafed  woman  may  prove  fertile  ; 
Ihould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  mult  become  an 
infirmary  : what  profpetft  of  happinefs  the  father  of  fuch 
a family  has,  we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge  *. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  amends 
for  the  defedls  of  conftitution  j and  it  will  often  go  a 
great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  wholefome  air,  and 
fijfficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders.  But  when  thefe 
are  neglected,  little  is  to  be  expedted  from  any  other 
quarter.  The  defe&s  of  conftitution  cannot  be  fupplied 
by  medicine. 

Thofe  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfpefl  in  their  manner  ofliving.  They  fhould 
confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and  guard 
againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain,  that 
family  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been  kept 
off  for  one  generation  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch  difeafes 
might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This  is  a fubjedt 
very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable  of  improvement  as 
family  eftates  and  the  libertine,  who  impairs  the  one, 

* The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed  ; and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legiflators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  a<5tually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity, 

and  political  mifehief  j and  therefore  requires  a public  confidera- 
tion. 
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does  greater  injury  to  his  poflerity  than  the  prodigal 
who  fquanders  the  other. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children . 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that 
it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it ; yet 
many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  deformed, 
by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  of  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe, 
is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a mother 
left  to  the  dictates  of  Nature  alone,  fhe  would  certainly 
purfue  this  courle.  But  the  bufinefs  of  d re  fling  an 
infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and 
has  at  laft  become  a fecret  which  none  but  adepts 
pretend  to  underftand. 

From  the  mod  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
ceffary, that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufinefs; 
and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed  in  it 
drove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different  branches  of 
their  profeffion.  The  dreffmg  of  a child  came  of  courfe 
to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s  province ; who  no 
doubt  imagined,  that  the  more  dexterity  fhe  could  fhew 
in  this  article,  the  more  her  fkill  would  be  admired. 
Her  attempts  were  feconded  by  the  vanity  of  parents, 
who,  too  often  defirous  of  making  a fhew  of  the  infant 
as  foon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much 
finery  heaped  upon  it  as  pofiible.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
thought  as  neceffary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing 
and  dreffmg  an  infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in 
applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb ; and  the  poor 
child,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many 
rollers  and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every 
bone  had  been  fracffured  in  the  birth  ; while  thefe  were 
often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obftru£t  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 
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In  moft  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  manv  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide  j but  it  would  0 ill  be  a difficult  talk  to 
perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  ffiape  of 
an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the 
midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours  to 
mend  the  fhape  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they  con- 
ftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind  become 
deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found  among 
uncivilized  nations  ? So  little  indeed,  that  it  is  vul- 
garly believed  they  put  all  their  deformed  children  to 
death.  The  truth  is,  they  hardly  know  fuch  a thing^as 
a deformed  child.  Neither  fhould  we,  if  we  followed 
their  example.  Savage  nations  never  think  of  mana- 
cling their  children.  They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of 
every  organ,  carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafh 
their  bodies  daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  manage- 
ment their  children  become  fo  flrong  and  hardy,  that 
by  the  time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfc’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves 

Among  brute  animals,,  no  art  is  neceffary  to  procure 
a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are  extremely 
delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  we  never 
find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  Twaddling  bands. 
Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human  kind  ? No;  but 
we  rake  the  bufinefs  out  of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  oni  v the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the  very 
feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  and 
free  from  all  preffure.  They  cannot  indeed  tell  their 
complaints ; but  they  can  Oicw  figns  of  pain  ; and  this 
they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when  hurt  by  their 
clothes.  No  fooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings, 
than  they  feem  pleafed  and  happy  ; yet^  ftrangc  infa- 

. A friend  of  min?,  who  was  fgveral  years  on  the  coaft  of  Af- 

ri.CMjte  S me’  t^latlt^e  nat>ves  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their 
children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay 
them  on  a pallet,  and  lufFer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pleafure  * vet 
they  are  all  ftraight,  and  ftldom  have  any  dileafe. 
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tuation ! the  moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they  are 
again  committed  to  their  chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle  of 
foft  pipes,  replenifhed  with  fluids  in  continual  motion, 
the  danger  of  prefiure  will  appear  in  the  ftrongeft  light. 
Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren, has  formed  their  bodies  foft  and  flexible  ; and  left 
they  fhould  receive  any  injury  from  preflure  in  the 
womb,  has  furrounded  the  fcetus  every  where  with  fluids. 
This  fhews  the  care  which  Nature  takes  to  prevent  all 
unequal  prefiure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend 
them  againft  every  thing  that  might  in  the  lead:  cramp 
or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  cartila- 
ginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighted  prefiure, 
and  eafily  afiume  a bad  fhape,  which  can  never  after  be 
remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  people  appear 
with  high  (boulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  flat  breads, 
who  were  as  well  proportioned  at  their  births  as  others, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fqueezed  out  of  fhape  by  the 
application  of  ftays  and  bandages. 

Preflure,  by  obftrudting  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  diftribution  of  nourifhment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  growth 
becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large,  while 
another  remains  too  fmall  j and  thus  in  time  the  whole 
frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  mifhapen.  To 
this  we  mud  add,  that  when  a child  is  cramped  in  its 
clothes,  it  naturally  fhrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt; 
and  by  putting  its  body  into  unnatural  podures,  it  be- 
comes deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak* 
nefs  or  difeafe  j but  in  general,  it  is  the  effiedt  of  im- 
proper clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  lead,  of  the  deformity 
among  mankind,  muft  be  imputed  to  this  caule.  A 
deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeable  to  the  eye, 
but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital  functions 
muft  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  impaired. 
Hence  few  people  remarkably  mifhapen  are  ftrong  or 
healthy, 
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The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  as 
the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through  the 
lungs,  refpiration,  the  periflaltic  motion,  &c.  afford 
another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body  of  an 
Infant  free  from  all  preffure.  Thefe  organs,  not  having 
been  accuhomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flopped  ; but 
when  this  happens,  death  mud  enfue.  Hardly  any 
method  could  be  devifed  more  effectually  to  flop  thefe 
motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with  rollers* 
and  bandages.  Were  rhefe  to  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal  length  of 
time,  thev  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  digeflion  and 
make  him  Tick.  How  much  more  hurtful  they  mufl 
prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  we  fhall  leave  any 
one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  furprifed, 
that  io  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon  after  the 
birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  fome  in- 
ward caule ; but  in  faCt  they  oftener  proceed  from  our 
own  imprudent  conduct.  1 have  known  a child  feized 
with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had  done 
fwaddii  g ir,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and  ban- 
dages, was  immediately  relieved,  and  never  had  the  dif- 
eafe  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this  might  be 
given,  were  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  faflen  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion  fits,  which 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has 
fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  ; and  if  it  be  loaded 
with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  mufl  be  increafed. 
But  this  is  not  allj  the  child  is  generally  laid  in  bed 

* This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againft  a thing  that  does  not 
happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day  a roller,  eight  or 
ten  leet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child’s  body  as  foon 
as  it  is  born. 
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with  the  mother,  who  is  often  like  wife  feverifh  ; to 
which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too  frequently  given 
to  children  immediately  after  thr  birth.  When  all  thefe 
are  combined,  which  does  not  fcl.lom  happen,  they 
mud  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch  a degree -as  will  endan- 
ger the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  b-en  for 
fome  time  in  the  ficuation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfcd  in  a cold  houfe. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a tranfition, 
catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contrails  fome  other  fatal 
difeafe  ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs,  not 
being  fufficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  and 
flaccid  for  life  ; hence  proceed  coughs,  confumpcions, 
and  other  difeafes  of  the  bread. 

It  would  anfw'er  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe  will 
always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to  cudom 
and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule  to  be 
obferved  is,  That  a child  have  no  more  clothes  than  are 
necejfary  to  keep  it  warm , and  that  they  be  quite  eajy  for 
its  body . / 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would 
not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effeits  of  this  ridi- 
culous piece  of  drels  both  on  children  and  adults. 
The  madnefs  in  favour  of  (lays  feems,  however,  to  be 
jfomewhac  abated ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world 
will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the 
human  fhape  does  not  folcly  depend  upon  whale-bone 
and  bend  leather*. 

* Stays  made  of  bend  leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of 
lower  ftation  in  many  parts  of  Eng  and. 

I am  forry  to  underhand,  that  there  are  ftill  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve  their 
fhape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loll  upon  fuch  people,  I fhall 
beg  leave  juft  to  afk  them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformed  women 
for  one  man?  and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal  a ihort 
moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  human  body. 
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I fliall  only  add  with  refpe6l  to  the  clothes  of  chil-* 
dren,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults ; and  if  their  clothes 
be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very  hurtful. 
Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  tender  fkins  of 
infants,  but  bkewife  occafion  ill  lmells ; and  what  is 
worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cutaneous  difeales. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  tends 
greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees  the 
body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  retained, 
could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No  mother  or  nurfe 
can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to  be  dirty. 
Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe  clothes ; 
but  if  (lie  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it  mud  be  her  own 
fault. 


Of  the  Food  of  Children . 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  actually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their  children 
without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  fhew  the  difpofi- 
tion  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from  Nature  more 
than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up  children  without 
the  bread.  The  mother’s  milk,  or  that  of  a healthy 
nurfe,  is  unquedionably  the  belt  food  for  an  infant. 
Neither  art  nor  Nature  can  afford  a proper  fubdiiute 
for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a few  months 
without  the  bread ; lout  when  teething,  the  fmall  pox, 
anti  other  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  come  on,  they 
generally  perifh. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  (hews  an  inclination  to 
fuck  ; and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be  gra- 
tified. It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not  always 
come  immediately  after  the  birth  ; but  this  is  the  way 
to  bring  it : befides,  the  fird  milk  that  the  child  can 
fqueeze  out  of  the  bread  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  cleanf- 
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ing,  Letter  than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecary’s  fhop, 
and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  inflammations  of  the 
bread,  fevers,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the  firft 
thing  given  to  a child  (hould  be  drugs.  This  is  be- 
ginning with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder  if  they 
generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  happens,  indeed, 
that  a child  does  not  difeharge  the  meconium , fo  foon  as 
could  be  wifhed ; this  has  induced  phyficians,  in  fiich 
cafes,  to  give  fomething  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe 
the  firft:  paflfages.  Midwives  have  improved  upon  this 
hint,  and  never  fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  &c.  whether 
they  be  neceflary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with 
fuch  indigeftible  fluff  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly 
fail  to  make  it  Tick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occaflon  dif- 
eafes than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long 
after  the  birth  without  having  paflfage  both  by  ftool  and 
urine  ; though  thele  evacuations  may  be  wanting  for 
ibme  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  children  muft 
have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the  breaft,  let 
it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk  ; or  rather  water  alone, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  raw  fugar.  If  this  be  given 
without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the 
blood,  load  the  ftomach,  nor  occaflon  gripes. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  almoft  every  perfon 
is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak,  feeble,  and 
wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fuggefts  the  need  of 
cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  univerfally  mixed  with 
the  firft  food  of  children.  Nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
cious than  this  way  of  reafoning,  or  more  hurtful  to  in-i 
fants  than  the  condudt  founded  upon  it.  Children 
require  very  little  food  for  fome  time  after  the  birch; 
and  what  they  receive  fhould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and 
of  a cooling  quality.  A very  fmall  quantity  ot  wine  is 
fufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant  5 
but  every  perlon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  muft 
know,  that  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from 
the  heat  of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the  child 
• . , 12  will 
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will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third  or  fourth 
month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it,  once  or 
twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy  of 
digeftion,  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth  with 
bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the  mother, 
will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and 
will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult  and  lels  dan- 
gerous. All  great  and  fudden  tranfitions  are  to  be 
avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the  food  of 
children  ought  not  only  to  be  fimple,  but  to  refemble, 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of  milk.  Indeed 
milk  itfelf  ffiould  make  a principal  part  of  their  food, 
not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for  fome  time 
after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
ffiews  an  inclination  to  chew ; and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  catting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  nourifhment.  Children  difcover  an  early  in- 
clination to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obfcrve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miftake 
the  chje<ft.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
which  may  at  once  excrcife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nourifhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a piece 
of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruft  of  bread 
is  the  beft  gum-ftick.  It  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe 
better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the  additional  pro- 
perties of  nouriffiing  the  child  and  carrying  the  faliva 
down  to  the  ftomach,  which  is  too  valuable  a liquor 
to  be  loft.  : 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  beft  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quantity 
of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  wholefome 
and  nouriffiing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs  apt  to 
occaficn  coiuveuefs.  For  a child  farther  advanced, 
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bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made 
into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper  food  for 
children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of 
wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  j but  when  en- 
riched with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it  becomes 
very  unwholeibme. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food  when 
they  have  got  teeth  to  cat  it.  They  fhould  never  tafle 
it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then  they  ought 
to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  children  live  whoily 
on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four  on  their  ftomachs  j 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  flefh  heats  the  body, 
and  occafions  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes. 
This  plainly  points  out  a due  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  as  mod;  proper  for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which  makes 
them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  certain,  if  the 
food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that  they  would  never 
take  more  than  enough.  Their  exceffes  arc  entirely 
owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged  with  food  at  all 
hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by  making  it  fweet  and 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any  wonder  that  fuch  a 
child  fhould  in  time  be  induced  to  crave  more  food 
than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a day  j but  fhould  never  be  ac- 
cuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night  j neither  fhould  it  have  too 
much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  befi:  with  fmali  quanti- 
ties of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither  overloads 
the  ftomach  nor  hurts  the  digcftion,  and  is  certainly 
mofl  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence againft  giving  children  too  much  food,  that  many 
parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that  error,  have  run 
into  the  oppolite  extreme,  and  ruined  the  conftitutionj 
of  their  children.  But  the  error  of  pinching  children 
in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than  the  other  extreme. 
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Nature  has  many  wavs  of  relieving  herfelf  when  over- 
charged ; but  a child,  who  is  pinched  with  hunger,  will 
never  become  a ftrong  or  healthv  man.  That  errors 
are  frequently  ccmmired  on  both  (ides,  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  ; but  where  one  child  is  hurt  bv  the 
quantity  of  its  food,  ten  fuller  from  the  quality.  This 
is  the  principal  evil,  and  claims  our  ftridfefi:  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  : but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  when  children  vve  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  (lomach  of  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child:  as  high-leafoned,  faked,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &:c.  It  would  alfo  be  improper 
to  fled  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich  foups, 
or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a pradlice  cannot 
fail  to  do  mifehief.  Thefe  children  feldom  efcape  the 
violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  hooping  cough,  or 
fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water,  butter- 
milk, or  whey,  are  the  molt  proper  for  children  to 
drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be  fine 
f'mall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water.  The 
ftomachs  of  children  can  digen:  well  enough  without 
the  affiftance  of  warm  ftirnulants : befides,  being  natu- 
rally hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a heat- 
ing quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and  four 
and  relax  the  fiomach,  by  which  means  it  becomes  a 
proper  neft  for  infedts.  Children  indeed  fhew  a great 
inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  believe,  that  if 
good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity,  it 
would  have  no  bad  effetts.  We  never*  find  a natural 
inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  are 
. generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  corrcdl  the  heat  and 
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acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what  mod  children 
require;  only  care  fhould  be  taken  left  they  exceed. 
Indeed  the  beft  wav  to  prevent  children  from  going  to 
excefs  in  the  ule  of  fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is 
to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good*. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  fhould  be 
fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  bodv  with 
grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafcs. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  the  poor;  glad 
to  obtain,  at  a fmall  price,  what  will  fill  the  bellies  of 
their  children,  they  fluff  them  two  or  three  times  a day 
with  crude  vegetables.  Children  had  better  eat  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  food  which  yields  a wholefome 
nourifhment,  than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digeftive 
powers  are  unable  properly  to  aftimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces  grofs 
humours.  Indeed,  moft  things  that  are  fat  or  oily  have 
this  effe<fh  Butter  when  faked  becomes  ft  ill  more  hurt- 
ful. Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to  children  in 
moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recommend  honey. 
Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom  troubled  with 
worms : they  are  alfo  lefs  fubjedt  to  cutaneous  difeafes, 
as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  children 
ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them 
weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula, 
anjd  other  glandular  diforders.  Relaxation  is  one  of  the 
moft  general  caufes  of  the  difeafes  of  children.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  unbrace  their  folids, 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

* Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  fruit  feafon,  which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for : Two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to  mar- 
ket in  this  country  is  really  unripe  ; and  children,  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  judge  for  theml'elves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a poilon  to  their 
tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, fhould  be  ftridtly  forbidden  to  give  ^them  any  fruit  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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We  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe  obfervations 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  Children . 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life  of 
man  fhort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence  than 
the  want  of  proper  Exercise:  healthy  parents,  whole- 
fome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little,  where 
exercife  is  negledled.  Sufficient  exercife  will  make  up 
for  feveral  defers  in  nurfing ; but  nothing  can  fupply 
the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  health, 
the  growth,  and  the  ffrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  lifeitfelf.  Were 
this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafcs  might  be  pre- 
vented. But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary  employ- 
ments prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from  either  taking 
fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving  it  to  their  chil- 
dren, what  have  we  to  expert  but  difcafes  and  deformity 
among  their  offspring  ? The  rickets,  fo  deftrudlive  to 
children,  never  appeared  in  Britain  till  manufattures 
began  to  flourifh,  and  people,  attrafled  by  the  love  of 
gain,  left  the  country  to  follow  fedentary  employments 
in  great  towns.  It  is  amongfi:  thefe  people  that  this 
diftafe  chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills 
many  of  their  offspring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  (hews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ule  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  it 
can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  neceffity 
of  moving  in  quell  of  food,  cannot  be  reftrained  with- 
out force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  calf,  the 
jamb,  and  moft  other  young  animals.  If  thefe  crea- 
tures were  not  permitted  to  frifk  about  and  take  exer- 
cife, they  would  foon  die  or  become  dileafed.  The 
fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the  human  fpe- 
ciesi  but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercife  them- 
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fclves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their  parents  and  nurfes  to 
affifl  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The  beft 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about  in 
the  nurfe’s  arms*.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an  opportu- 
nity of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out  every 
thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Befides,  it 
is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a machine,  or 
leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care 
of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to 
fet  one  child  to  keep  another;  this  conduct  has  proved 
fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has  rendered  others  milerabic 
for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and  beft 
method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The 
common  way,  of  fwinging  them  in  leading  firings  fixed 
to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences.  It  makes 
them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs  with  their 
whole  weight  upon  their  ftomach  and  bread;  by  this 
means  the  breathing  is  obftru&ed,  the  bread  flattened, 
and  the  bowels  compreflfed ; which  muft  hurt  the  di- 
geftion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and 
other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of  this 
is  true.  Every  member  acquires  ftrength  in  proportion 
as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children  are  weak  in- 
deed, but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light ; and  had 
they  fkill  to  diredt  themfelves,  they  would  foon  be  able 
to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Whoever  heard  of  any 
other  animal  that  became  crooked  by  ufing  its  legs  too 
foon?  Indeed,  if  a child  is  not  permitted  to  make  any 
life  of  its  legs  till  a confiderablc  time  after  the  birth, 
and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with  its  whole  weight  at 

* The  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
pofition ; as  deformity  is  often  the  confequence  of  inattention  to 
this  circumftance.  its  fituation ought  all'o  to  be  frequently  changed. 
I have  known  a child's  legs  bent  all  on  one  fide,  by  the  nurfe  car- 
rying it  conUantly  on  one  arm. 
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once,  there  may  be  Tome  danger  ; but  this  proceeds  en- 
tirely from  the  child’s  not  having  been  accudomed  to 
ufe  its  legs  from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great  gainers 
by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they  themfolves 
work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  midaken.  Bv  negledl- 
ing  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do  any  thing  for 
themfclves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medicine  than  would 
have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  ufeful  bu- 
finefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed  : but, 
alas  ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty  often 
obliges  them  to  negletfl  their  offspring  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  necedaries  of  life.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  if 
becomes  the  intcred  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  public 
to  adid  them.  Ten  thoufand  times  more  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  State,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up 
their  own  children,  than  from  all  the  hofpitals  * that  ever 
can  be  ere&ed  for  that  purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  drudlure  of  the  human  body 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for 
the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  tubes,  whole  fluids  cannot  be  pulhed 
on  without  the  addon  and  prefibre  of  the  mufcles.  But, 
if  the  fluids  remain  inactive,  obftrudtion*  mud  happen, 
and  the  humours  will  of  courle  be  vitiated,  which  can- 
not fail  to  occadon  difeafcs.  Nature  has  furnifbed  both 
the  vefiels  which  carry  the  blood  arid  lymph  with  nu- 
merous valves,  in  order  that  the  action  of  every  mufcle 
might  pufh  forw'ard  their  contents  j but  without  ac- 

* If  it  were  made  the  intcred  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren alive,  we  fhould  lofc  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium 
given  annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive 
at  the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant  lives  than  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  crowrt  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  edeem  fertility  a bleding  ; whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greated  curfe  that  can  befal  them  ; 
and  in  place  of  wi filing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  affeCtion,  that  they  arc  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 


non. 
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tinn,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  eTed. 
This  part  of  the  animal  ceconomv  proves  to  a de  non-' 
ftration  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for  die  prdcrvadon  of 
health. 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife  might 
he  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  ; 
without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be 
properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecretions  duly 
performed  ; without  exercife,  the  fluids  cannot  be  pro- 
perly prepared,  nor  the  folrds  rendered  ftrong  or  firm. 
The  action  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lung«,  and 
all  the  vital  fundions,  are  greatly  aflifled  by  exercife. 
But  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  thefe  effects  are 
produced,  would  lead  us  farther  into  the  oeconomy  of 
the  human  body,  than  mold  of  thole  for  whom  this  trea- 
tife  is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow.  We  fhall 
therefore  only  add,  that,  when  exercife  is  negle6ted,  none 
of  the  animal  fund  ions  can  be  duly  performed;  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  conllitution  mud  go  to  wreck. 

A good  conflitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firld 
objed  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a foun- 
dation for  their  being  uleful  and  happy  in  life  ; and 
whoever  negleds  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his- 
offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which  they 
hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the  fending 
them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done  folely  to 
prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at  fchool,  he  needs 
no  keeper.  Thus  the  ichool-maffer  is  made  the  nur.fe; 
and  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  a feat  feven  or  eight  hours 
a day,  which  time  ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercile  and  di- 
verfions.  Sitting  fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
word  effeds  upon  the  body;  nor  is  the  mind  le Is  in- 
jured. Early  application  weakens  the  faculties,  and 
often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  averfion  to  books,  which 
continues  for  life*. 

But 

* It  Is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  inflruift  their  chil- 
dren, at  lead  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  fome  care  of 
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But  fiiproft  this  were  the  wav  to  make  children  fcho- 
Jars,  it  cert  inly  ought  not  to  he  done  at  the  expence  of 
their  conftitutions.  Our  ancrftors,  who  feldom  went 
to  fchool  very  young,  were  rot  kfs  learned  than  we. 
But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be  quite  mar- 
red, unlcfs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his  nurle’s  arms. 
No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  feldom  become  either 
fcholars  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
frhools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful.  Chil- 
dren are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds  within 
doors ; their  breathing  not  onlv  renders  the  place  un- 
wholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  happen  to  be  dif- 
cafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infection.  A fingle  child  has 
been  often  known  to  communicate  the  bloody  flux,  the 
hooping  cough,  the  itch,  or  other  difeafes,  to  almoft 
every  individual  in  a numerous  fchool. 

But,  if  fafhion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  intcrefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine- 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  a <51  i v e diverfions  as  may 
promote  their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  confti- 
tutions.  Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for 
ftealing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  en- 
couraged to  employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  in  thefe 
manly  and  ul'eful  exercifes,  it  would  have  many  excellent 
effects. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a proper 
age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife.  This  would 
increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them  with  courage,  and 
when  their  country  called  for  their  aftiftance,  would 
enable  them  to  a<5t  in  her  defence,  w ithout  being  obliged 
to  undergo  a tedious  and  troubiefome  courfe  of  inftruc- 

thefnfelvcs.  This  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
tenderneis  and  filial  affeftion,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
p relent  fo  many  deplorable  infiances.  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  inftruft  their  children,  yet  moft  mothers  have  j and  furely 
they  cannot  be  better  employed. 

tions. 
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tions,  at  a time  when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  mo- 
tions, geltures,  &c.# 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  bed 
natural  constitution  ; and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be,  they 
will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful  to 
the  constitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mils  is  fet  down  to 
her  frame  before  She  can  put  on  her  clothes;  and  is 
taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  efteem.  It  is  un- 
necefiary  here  to  infiSt  upon  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well 
known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of 
life.  But  fuppofing  this  critical  period  to  be  got 
over,  greater  dangers  Still  await  them  when  they  come 
to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  been  early  accuf- 
tomed  to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard 
in  childbed  ; while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp 
about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  feldom  in  any 
clanger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boafl.  of  early  perform mces  by  the  needle,  and  a 
good  constitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement  ge- 
nerally occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body.  The 
lalt  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering 
the  awkward  poftures  in  which  girls  fir.  at  many  kinds  of 
needle- work,  and  the  delicate  flexible  State  of  their  bo- 
dies in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftrufted  in  many  trifling  accomplilhments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow’  them 

* I am  happy  to  find  that  the  matters  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  pradice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a drill 
ierjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercife.  This,  befides 
contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would  have  many 
ether  happy  efieds. 

fuffi- 
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lufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  uleful 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
complifhments,  but  would  have  them  only  confidered 
as  ferondary,  and  always  difregarded  when  they  impair 
health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  chil- 
dren to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This  opi- 
nion is  certainly  right,  provided  thev  were  lo  employed’ 
as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  ; but,  when  thefe 
fuffer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  benefited,  is  2 real  Infer 
by  their  labour.  There  are  few  employments,  except 
fedentary  ones,  bv  which  children  can  earn  a livelihood; 
and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  con- 
ftitutions.  Thus,  by  gaining  a few  years  from  child- 
hood, we  generally  lole  twice  as  many  in  the  latter 
period  of  life,  and  even  render  the  perfen  lefs  uleful 
while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manufadluring 
towns,  where  we  fhall  find  a puny  degenerate  race  of 
people,  weak  and  ficklv  all  their  lives,  feldom  exceed- 
ing the  middle  period  of  life  ; or  if  they  do,  being  unfit 
for  bufinefs,  they  become  a burden  to  fociety.  Thus 
arts  and  manufadlures,  though  they  may  increafe  the 
riches  of  a country,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good  policy  would 
therefore  require,  that  fuch  people  as  labour  during 
life,  ftiould  not  be  let  too  early  to  work.  Every 
perlon  converlant  in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other 
working  animals,  knows,  that  if  the y be  fet  to  hard 
labour  too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advan- 
tage. This  is  equally  tiue  with  refpedt  to  the  human 
fpecies. 

1 here  are,  neverthelefs,  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  The  eafier 
parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufinefs  cariied 
on  without  doors,  are  mod  proper.  Thefe  are  employ-, 
merits  which  me  ft  young  people  are  fond  of,  and  fome 

parts 
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parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to  their  age,  taRe, 
and  (Length*. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necefllty  of 
employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to  allow 
them  fufficient  time  for  a£Hve  diverfions  without.  This 
would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and  pre- 
vent their  conRitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuRIcient ; 
but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour  fpent  in  run- 
ning, or  anv  other  exercife  without  doors,  is  worth  ten 
within.  "When  children  cannot  go  abroad,  they  may 
indeed  be  exercifed  at  home.  The  btR  method  of 
doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in  a long  room, 
or  dance.  This  laR  kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to 
excefs,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young  people.  It 
cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration,  Rrengthens 
the  limbs,  &c.  1 knew  an  eminent  phyfician  whoufed 

to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children  dance,  inRead  of  giving 
them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed  his 
example. 

The  con d bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to  ex- 
ercife. By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  Rrengthened,  the 
circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,  were  it  con- 
dinfted  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  rickets,  fero-- 
phula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented.  The  ancients, 
who  took  every  method  to  render  children  hardy  and 
robuft,  were  no  Rrangers  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  report,  the  pradice  of  immerfing 
children  daily  in  cold  water  mult  have  been  very  com- 
mon among  our  anchors. 

The  grearcR  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperltitious  prejudices  of  nurfes.  Thefe 
are  often  fo  Rrong,  that  it  is  impoRible  to  bring  them 
to  make  a proper  ufe  of  ir.  I have  known  lome  of 
them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s  ikin  after  bathing  it, 
leR  it  fhould  deRroy  the  effect  of  the  water.  Others 

* I have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  belt  in 
the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  part  of 
gardening  and  hufbandry  ; as  weeding}  gathering  Hones  ofF  the 
land,  and  i'uch  like. 
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will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  child, 
and  either  put  it  to  bed  or  fuffer  it  to  go  about  in  that 
condition.  Some  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
water  depends  upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular 
faint;  while  others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like ; and 
the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  to  trv  it  a little  longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of 
nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  medicine  are  often 
fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the 
cold  bath,  becnufe  fome  nurles  make  a wrong  ufe  of  it. 
Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at  leaft  have  its 
extremities  daily  wafhed  in  cold  water.  This  is  a par- 
tial ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than  none.  In 
winter  this  may  fuffice ; but,  in  the  warm  feafon,  if  a 
child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a tendency  to  the 
rii  kets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care  however  mud 
be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the 
ftomach  full.  The  child  fhould  be  dipped  only  once 
at  a rime,  fhould  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  have 
its  fkin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

The  bad  Effects  of  uwzvholefome  Air  upon  Children . 

Few  things  prove  more  deftruflive  to  children  than 
confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpitals,  or 
parifh  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  generally 
crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and  infirm  people  ; by  which 
means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  pernicious,  that 
it  becomes  a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftru&ive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined 
houles,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has  hardly  any  accefs. 
Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robuft,  may 
live  in  fuch  fuuations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to 

their 
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their  offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
thofe  who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people 
are  not  in  a condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into 
the  open  air,  we  mud  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this  ex- 
cufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be 
daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  open 
air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed  bet- 
ter if  the  mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are 
often  negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a child  to 
fit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  inftead  of  leading  or  car* 
rying  it  about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as 
her  children  ; and  how  can  fhe  be  better  employed  than 
in  attending  them  ? 

A very  bad  cultom  prevails,  of  making  children  fleep 
in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three  beds  into 
one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurferv  ought  always 
to  be  the  largeft  and  belt  aired  room  in  the  houle. 
When  children  are  confined  in  fmall  apartments,  the 
air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome,  but  the  heat  relaxes 
their  folids,  renders  them  delicate,  and  difpofes  them 
to  colds  and  many  other  diforders.  Nor  is  the  cuftom 
of  wrapping  them  up  too  clofe  in  cradles  left  pernicious. 
One  would  think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left;  children 
fhould  fuffer  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them 
actually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  afleep,  and  others 
wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which  means 
the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air  over  and 
over  all  the  time  it  fleeps.  Cradles  indeed  are  on  many 
accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it  would  be  better  if 
the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid  afide*. 

A child 

* It  is  amazing  how  children  efcape  fuffocation,  confidering  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  &c.  i lately 
attended  an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears 
-in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June.  I 
begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe ; but  though  this 
indulgence  was  granted  during  my  flay,  1 found  it  always  on  my 
return  in  the  fame  fituation.  Death,  as  might  be  expedted,  foon 
freed  the  infant  from  all  its  miferies;  but  it  was  not  in  my  pow  er 
to  free  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  thofe  prejudices  which  proved 
fatal  to  their  child. 
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A child  is  generally  laid  to  fleep  with  all  its  clothes 
on  ; and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them, 
it  mu  ft  be  overheated  ; by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual  clothing,  which 
is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and  fleep 
all  night  in  warm  dole  apartments,  may,  with  great 
propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a hot-houfe, 
inflead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch  plants  may  by  this 
means  be  kept  alive  for  fume  time,  they  will  never  ar- 
rive at  that  degree  of  (trength,  vigour,  and  magnitude, 
which  they  would  have  acquired  in  the  open  air,  nor 
would  they  be  able  to  bear  it  afterwards,  Ihould  they  be 
txpofed  to  ir. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  vvho  have  been 
accuftomed  to  open  air,  fhould  not  be  too  early  fent  to 
great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  unwholefome. 
This  is  frequently  done  with  a view  to  forward  their 
education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to  their  health.  All 
fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning  ought,  if  poftible,  to 
be  lb  fituated  as  to  have  frefh,  dry,  wholefome  air,  and 
Ihould  never  be  too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular  ad- 
vantages of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad 
confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it,  I fhall 
only  obferve,  that  of  ftveral  thoufands  of  children 
which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remember 
one  inftance  of  a fingle  child  who  continued  healthy  in 
a dole  confined  fituation  ; but  have  often  known  the 
melt  obftinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing  them  from 
fuch  a fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 

Of  Nurjes. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time.  Com- 

I was  very  lately  called  to  fee  an  Infant  which  was  faid  to  be 
expiring  in  Convulfion  fits.  I defired  the  mother  to  ftrip  the  child, 
and  wrap  it  in  a loofc  covering.  It  had  no  more  convulfion  fits. 

mon 
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mon  fenfe  will  direct  every  one  to  choofe  a woman  who 
is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  If  fhe  be  at  the 
fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  (he  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all,  how- 
ever, the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a healthy 
child  upon  her  bread.  But,  as  the  mifconduft  of  nurles 
often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will  be  of  importance 
to  point  out  a few  of  their  mod  baneful  errors,  in  order 
to  roufe  the  attention  of  parents,  and  to  make  them 
look  more  dridtiy  into  the  conduct  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  commit  the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  That  every  woman  who 
nurjes  for  hire  Jhould  be  carefully  looked  after , otherwije 
fhe  will  not  do  her  duty . For  this  reafon  parents  ought 
always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their  own 
eye,  if  poffible;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
fhould  be  extremely  circumfpect  in  the  choice  of  thofe 
perfons  to  whom  they  intrud  them.  It  is  folly  to  ima- 
gine that  any  woman,  who  abandons  her  own  child  to 
fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  (hould  feel  all  the 
affections  of  a parent  towards  her  nurfling  : yet  fo  ne- 
ceffary  are  thefe  affections  in  a nurfe,  that,  but  tor  them, 
the  human  race  would  foon  be  extinCt. 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  thofe  who  nurfe 
for  hire,  is  dofing  children  with  ftupefiCtives,  or  fuch 
things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe,  who 
does  not  give  a child  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air 
to  make  it  deep,  and  does  not  choofe  to  bedidurbed  by 
it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dofe 
of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faff'ron,  or,  what  anfwers  the 
fame  purpole,  a dofe  of  fpirits  or  other  drong  liquors. 
Thefe,  though  they  be  certain  poifon  to  infants,  are 
every  day  adminidered  by  many  who  bear  the  character 
of  very  good  nurles  f. 

* I have  often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  give  an 
infant  to  a nurfe  to  be  fuckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in  her 
bread. 

f If  a mother  on  vifiting  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always  afleep, 
I would  advife  her  to  remove  it  immediata-ly ; otherwife  it  will  foon 
- Deep  its  lad.  • ■ . ■ 

A nurfe 
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A nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  this  defe<ft  may  be  (applied  by  giving  the  child 
wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  This 
is  an  egregious  miflake.  The  only  thing  that  has  any 
chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe ’s  milk,  mud  be 
fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk, 
afs’s  milk,  or  beef  tea,  with  a little  bread.  It  never 
can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in- 
ftcad  of  nourifhing  an  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the 
contrary  effe<5t. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  differing  them  to 
cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  drains  their  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflammations 
of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child  never  continues  to 
cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might  always  be 
diicovered  by  proper  attention;  and  the  nurfe  who  can 
hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  Has  almoft  fpent  itfelf,  without 
endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  miift  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is 
unworthy  to  be  intruded  with  the  care  of  an  human 
creature. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to  be 
fufpe&ed.  They  truft  to  it,  and  neglctft  their  duty. 
I never  knew'  a good  nurfe  who  had  her  Godfrey’s  cor- 
dial, Daffy’s  elixirs,  Dalby’s  carminative,  &c.  at  hand. 
Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dofe  of  medicine  will 
make  up  for  all  defers  in  food,  air,  exercife,  and  clean- 
linefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind,  1 will  venture  to  fay, 
that  one  half  the  children  who  die  annually  in  London 
lole  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  coftom  of  indolenc  nurfes.  This  is 
not  only  difigreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing  the  fchds,  occafions  fcrophulas,  rickets, 
and  other  dileaics.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always  to  be  fuf- 
pe&ed. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children 
from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  fkin  : 
by  this  means  fevers  and  other  diieafcs  are  prevented. 
Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftakc  fuch  critical  eruptions  for  an 
itch,  cr  fome  other  infectious  dilorder.  Accordingly 
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they  take  every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way 
many  children  lofe  their  lives;  and  no  wonder,  as  Nature 
is  oppofed  in  the  very  method  fhe  takes  to  relieve  them. 
It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which  every  nurfe  fhould  obferve, 
never  to  flop  any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or 
being  well  allured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous  evacu- 
ations. 

Loofe  flools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature  often 
prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If  thefe 
proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be  checked; 
but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  greatefl  caution. 
Nurfes,  Upon  the  firft  appearance  of  loofe  flools,  fre- 
quently fly  to  the  ufe  of  altringents,  or  fuch  things  as 
bind  the  body.  Hence  inflammatory  fevers,  and  other 
fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned.  A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a 
gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation,  fhould  always 
precede  the  ufe  of  aftrir.gent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greatefl:  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing  the 
difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they  are 
extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecialiy  when  the  difeale  is  the 
effect  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inftances  might 
be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been  rendered  lame  for 
life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s  arms,  which  fhe,  through 
fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was  pail  cure.  Every 
parent  who  intrufts  a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child, 
ought  to  give  her  the  flridefl  charge  not  to  conceal  the 
moft  trifling  diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals  any 
misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her  care,  till 
it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  fhould  not  be  punifhed.  A few 
examples  of  this  would  lave  the  lives  of  many  infants  ; 
but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  exped  that  it  ever  will  be 
the  cafe,  we  would  earneftiy  recommend  it  to  all  parents 
to  look  carefully  after  their  children,  and  not  to  trull  fo 
valuable  a treafure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  children 
depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufcfulnefs  in  life,  but 
likewife  the  lafety  a/)d  profperity  of  the  (lace  to  which 
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they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of 
any  flare  where  it  prevails  and,  when  its  foundations 
are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifli 
well  to  their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and 
to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render  their 
conftitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

• By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons  ; 

/\nd  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime  *. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  the  deftru<5tion  of  children 
than  drenching  them  with  drugs.  That  medicine  may 
be Jometimes  neceffary  for  children,  I do  not  deny;  but 
that  it  hurts  them  ten  times  for  once  it  does  them  good, 

I will  venture  to  affert.  A London  mother,  the  moment 
her  child  feems  to  ail  any  thing,  runs  immediately  to  the 
apothecary,  who  throws  in  his  powders,  pills,  and  po- 
tions, till  the  poor  infant  is  poifoned ; when  the  child 
might  have  been  reflored  to  perfedt  health  by  a change 
of  diet,  air,  exercile,  clothing,  or  fome  very  eafy  and 
fimple  regulation. 

But  mifguided  fondnefs  is  not  fatisfied  with  drugging 
children  from  the  apothecary’s  fhop  : many  of  them  are 
fed  from  the  fame  quarter.  A lfarch  from  the  Weft 
Indies,  called  flour  of  arrow-root,  is  the  food  of  thofe 
infants  whofe  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  I lately 
offended  a mother  very  much  by  faying,  it  was  not  half 
fo  good  as  oatmeal,  though  more  than  ten  times  the 
price.  Of  this,  however,  fhe  had  fufficient  proof  by  a 
child  in  her  arms,  who  had  been  fed  on  that  root,  and, 
though  a year  and  a half  old,  could  fcarcely  put  a foot 
to  the  ground,  while  her  neighbour’s  child,  only  nine 
months  old,  but  nurfed  in  the  north  country  manner, 
could,  by  a hold  of  the  finger,  run  all  over  the  houfe. 
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I have  taken  notice  of  this  powder,  to  fliew  the  in- 
fluence of  fafhion  even  in  the  feeding  of  an  infant.  I 
wifh  it  were  the  only  inftance  I could  give  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  fame  caufe.  Ten  thoufand  infants  in  this 
ifland,  before  they  are  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms,  fip  tea 
twice  a-day  ; which,  to  be  fure,  is  the  true  way  to  pro- 
pagate heroes ! 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE  SEDENTARY,  and 

the  STUDIOUS. 


'p'HAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fa<ft  well 
known  ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of  fome  dif- 
ficulty. Moft  people  are  under  the  necefficy  of  follow- 
ing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been  bred, 
whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not.  For 
this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a general  way,  as 
lome  authors  have  done,  againft  thofe  occupations 
which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  lhall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of  them  from  which 
the  danger  chiefly  ariles,  and  to  propofe  the  moft  ra- 
tional methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymifts,  founders,  forgers,  glafs- makers,  and  feve- 
ral  other  artifts,  are  hurt  bv  the  unwholefome  air  which 
they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is  not  orfly  loaded 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from  metals  and 
minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with  phlogifton  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fufficiently, 
and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tion.  Hence  proceed  afthmas,  coughs,  and  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who  follow 
thefe  employments. 
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To  prevent  fuch  confequences  as  far  as  pofilble,  the 
places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on  ought  tc> 
be  conflrudled  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  diicharge  the 
fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free  current 
of  frcfh  air.  Such  artifls  ought  never  to  continue  long 
at  work  j and  when  they  give  over,  they  fhould  fuffer 
themfelves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  On  their  clothes 
before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors 
while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits, 
fallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  ftomach  *. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  like- 
wife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  ftagna- 
rion  in  deep  mines,  not  only  loles  its  proper  fpring  and 
other  qualities  neceflary  for  refpiration,  but  is  often 
loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become  a mod 
deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mod  dedruftive 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp,  and  the 
choke  damp . In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon  by 
its  being  loaded  with  phlogidon.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities  ; and  the  lat- 
ter may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting  a free  cir- 
culation of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
lkin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  affe&ions,  which  often  prove  fatal.  Fallo- 
pius obferves,  that  thole  who  work  in  mines  of  mer- 
cury feidom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead,  and 
feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious  to  the 
health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 

* hen  perfons  heated  with  labour  have  drunk  cold  liquor,  they 
ought  to  continue  at  work  for  fome  time  after. 
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nourifhing,  and  their  liquor  generous:  nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  fflould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the  body, 
but  fheathes  and  defends  the  inteftlnes  from  the  ill 
effeCts  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals 
ought  to  wafh  carefully,  and  to  change  their  clothes  as 
foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing  would  tend 
more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch  people  than  a ftriCt, 
and  almoft  religious,  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  lfnelters,  makers  of  white 
lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are  liable  to 
the  fame  difeafes  as  miners  ; and  ought  to  obfcrve  the 
fame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work  in 
putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  like  wife  liable  to  fuffer 
from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  clean- 
linefs  as  miners ; and  when  they  are  affeCted  with  nau- 
fea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife  them  to 
take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances  ought 
always  to  be  manufactured  as  foon  as  poffible.  When 
long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome  to  thofe 
who  manufacture  them,  butlikewife  to  people  who  live 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjeCt,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation  ; we  fhall  therefore  confidcr  man- 
kind under  the  general  claffes  of  LaboridUSy  Sedentaryy 
and  Studious. 

THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  are 
in  general  the  mod  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the  nature 
of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they  are  car- 
ried on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to  fome  dif- 
eafes. Hulbandmen,  for  example,  are  expofed  to  'all 
the  vicifficudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this  country, 
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are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and  occafion  colds, 
coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  fevers,  and  other  acute 
diforders.  They  are  likevvife  forced  to  work  hard,  and 
often  to  carry  burdens  above  their  firength,  which, 
by  overftraining  the  vefiels,  occafion  afthmas,  ruptures, 
pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  affiidled 
with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad 
water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently  ex- 

as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftcnded  with  more 
violence  than  is  necefifarv  for  common  refpiration:  by 
this  means  the  tender  vefiels  of  the  lungs  are  over- 
firetched,  and  often  burfi,  infomuch  that  a fpitting  of 
blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an  in- 
fiance to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon  a wager, 
carried  an  afs ; but  was  foon  after  feized  with  a fever,  a 
vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effedl  of 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  Ihould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
ftrongeft  men  are  moft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  a&ivity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  bo  alls  of  his  firength  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine  the 
daily  infiances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effe&s  of  carrying 
great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like,  would 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  practices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necefiarily 
require  a great  exertion  of  firength  ; as  porters,  black- 
fmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow  thefe  but 
men  of  ftrong  body  j and  they  fhould  never  exert  their 
firength  to  the  utmofi,  nor  work  too  long.  When  the 
mufclesare  violently  drained,  frequent  reft  is  neceffary, 
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in  order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone ; without  this* 
the  ftrength  and  conftitution  will  foon  be  worn  out,  and 
a premature  old  age  be  induced. 

The  erifiprlas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a hidden  check  to  the  perforation,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c.  It  is  impoffible  for  thofe  who  labour 
without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe  inconve- 
niences; but  it  is  known  from  experience,  thac  their 
ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

The  iliac  paffion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  erifipelas ; but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from  fla- 
tulent and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally  eat 
unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and  other 
windy  ingredients.  They  alio  devour  great  quantities 
of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  (tewed,  or  raw,  with  various 
kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which  they  drink  four 
milk,  (tale  fmall  beer,  or  the  like.  Such  a mixture 
cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bov/els  with  wind,  and  occafion 
difeafes  of  thofe  parrs. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  ex- 
tremities, are  likewife  common  among  thofe  who  labour 
without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attributed 
to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon : but  they  generally 
proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold,  or  the  con- 
trary. When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c,  come  from 
the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire,  and  often 
plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water;  by  which  means 
the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe  parts  are  fuddenly 
expanded,  and,  the  veficls  not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a 
ftranguUtion  happens,  and  an  inflammation  ora  mortifi- 
cation enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a diflance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to  wafh 
their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with 
a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people  are 
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io  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the 
ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe  the  only  remedy  is  to 
rub  the  parts  affcdled  with  fnovv,  or,  where  it  cannot 
be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the  fire, 
or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification  will  gene- 
rally enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down  and 
fleep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous,  that 
they  often  awake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ardent 
fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of  fummer 
and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  occafioned 
by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off  work,  which 
they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
they  fhould  go  home,  or  at  leaft  get  under  fome  cover, 
where  they  may  repofe  themfelvcs  in  fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields 
from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any  thing. 
This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  Llowever  homely 
their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at  regular  times ; 
and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more  frequently  they 
fhould  eat.  If  the-  humours  be  not  frequently  re- 
plenifhed  with  frefh  nourifhment,  they  foon  become  pu- 
trid, and  produce  fevers  of  the  very  worff  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelcfs  with  refpedf  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indo- 
lence, ufe  unwholeiome  food,  when  they  mights  for  the 
lame  expence,  have  that  which  is  whoitiome.  In 
fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  aie  too  carelefs  even 
to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffmg  their  own  vidtuals.  Such 
people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a- day  in  indolence, 
rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure  them  the 
gre'ateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned  among 
labourers  by  -poor  living.  Whe  n the  body  is  not  ful- 
iicii-iuly  nourifhed,  the  humours  become  vitiated,  and 
the  foiids  weak  ; from  whence  the  mofl  final  confe- 
qucnces  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  produdlive  of 
many  of  thole  cutaneous  dilcafes  lo  frequent  among  the 
lower  da's  of  people.  It  is  remarkable  that  cattle, 
when  pinched  in  tneir  food,  arc  generally  affedted  with 
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difeafes  of  the  fkin,  which  feldom  fail  to  dilappear  when 
they  are  put  upon  a good  pafture.  This  fhews  how 
much  a good  date  of  the  hurnours  depends  upon  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  proper  nourifhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of 
the  dileafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have  much 
forefight ; and  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their  power 
to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a fhift  to 
live  from  day  to  day ; and  when  any  difeafe  overtakes 
them,  they  are  miferable  indeed.  Here  the  godlike 
virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf.  To  re- 
lieve the  induftrious  poor  in  difirefs,  is  furely  the  mod 
exalted  a£t  of  religion  and  humanity.  They  alone,  \vho 
are  witneffes  of  thofe  fcenes  of  calamity,  can  form 
a notion  of  what  numbers  perifii  in  difeafes,  for 
want  of  proper  affiftance,  and  even  for  want  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolifii  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  ielf- 
murderers. 

The  office  of  a Joldier , in  time  of  war,  may  be  rank- 
ed among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers  fuffier 
many  hardffiips  from  the  inclemency  of  fcafons,  long 
marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  unwhole- 
fome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion  fevers, 
fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  which 
generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword,  efpecially 
when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in  the  fealon.  A 
few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  often  prove  more 
fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  Chould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  alfo  to  finifn  their  campaigns  in  due  leafon, 
and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well-aired 
winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
lime,  to  keep  the  fick  at  a proper  diftance  from  thofe 
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in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives  of 
the  foldiery  *. 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  laborious. 
They  undergo  great  hard fh i ps  from  change  of  climate, 
the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour,  bad  provifions. 
See.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  importance  both  to  the 
trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom,  that  too  much  pains 
can  never  be  beftowed  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring  people 
is  excels.  When  they  get  on  flaore,  after  having  been 
long  at  fen,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or  their  own 
conftitutions,  they  plunge  headlong  into  all  manner  of 
riot,  and  often  peril  ft  till  a fever  puts  an  end  to  their 
lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not  the  climate,  is  often 
the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our  brave  bailors  die  on  foreign 
coafis.  Such  people  ought  not  to  live  too  low ; but 
they  will  find  moderation  the  belt  defence  againft  fevers 
and  many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes  get- 
ting wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fhould  change  their 
clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take  every  me- 
thod to  reftore  the  perlpiration.  They  fhould  not,  in 

* It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  buffer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard* 
fhips  in  time  of  war.  Jf  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would 
therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a fcheme  be  formed  for 
rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy  and 
more  uleful.  Thefc  defirable  objedts  might,  in  our  opinion,  be 
obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and  ad- 
vancing their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlenefs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads.  See.  might  be 
made  without  hurting  manufactures  ; and  foldiers  might  be  en- 
abled to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kind 
might  eafily  be  condu&ed,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors  : no  foldiers  fhould  be  buffered 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow'  any  ledentary  employment.  Se- 
dentaiy  employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  unfit 
for  the  hardfhips  of  war : whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every 
day  without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their 
nerves,  and  incrcafe  their  ffrength  and  courage. 
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this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits  or  other  ftrong 
liquors,  but  fhould  rather  drink  them  diluted  with  warm 
water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a found  deep 
and  a gentle  fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fuffc-rs  mod  from,  unwhole- 
fome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  falted  provifions 
inflames  their  humours,  and  occafions  the  fcurvy,  and 
other  obftinatc  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  pre- 
vent this  difeafe  in  long  voyages ; yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  towards  effecting  fo 
defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains  bellowed  for  that  pur- 
poie.  For  example,  various  roots,  greens,  and  fruits, 
might  be  kept  a long  time  at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  apples,  &c. 
When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them,  either 
frefh  or  fermented,  may.  With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and 
even  the  food,  of  the  fhip’s  company  ought  to  be  aci- 
dulated in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate  the 
humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board, 
of  which  frefh  bread  might  frequently  be  made.  Malt 
too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with  boiling  water  at  any 
time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even  in  form  of  wort, 
is  very  wholelome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote  againfl: 
the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and  cider  might  likewife  be 
plentifully  laid  in  ; and  fhould  they  turn  lour,  they  would 
ftill  be  ufeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  ik  a great  antidote 
againfl;  difeafes,  and  fhould  be  ufcd  by  all  travellers, 
efpecially  at  fea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  wa- 
ter they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife  to 
be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c.  Frefh 
broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings  made  of 
peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  uled  plentifully. 
Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to  people  conver- 
fant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend  to  preferve  the 
health  of  thac  brave  and  uleful  fee  of  men  *. 

We 

* Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  fliewn 
how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  fo 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  du  attention  were  paid 
to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things  to  the 
deanlinefii  of  fea- faring  people,  they  would  be  the  mod; 
healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world  ; but  when  thefe  are 
neglected,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  beft  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  Tailors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  co  ils,  efpecially  where 
dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will 
often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes.  About  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day  ; or  if  this 
ihould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two  drachms  of  fnake- 
root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for  two  or  three 
days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a winc- 
giafsofit  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  when  the  lto- 
mach  is  empty.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  excel- 
lent antidote  againft  fluxes,  putrid,  intermitting,  and 
other  fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not  material 
in  what  form  this  medicine  is  taken.  It  may  either  be 
infufed  in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above, 
or  made  into  an  elt&uary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges, 
or  the  like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs  comprehends 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  Almoft  the  whole 
female  world,  and,  in  manufacturing  countries,  the  ma- 
jor part  o(  the  males,  may  be  reckoned  fedentary  *. 

fatal  to  feamcn  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years 
and  eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expofed  to  every  climate, 
from  the  520  north  to  the  71°  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men,  ^compofing  the  (hip’s  company,  he  loft  only 
one,  who  died  of  a phtbifis  pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he 
ufed  were,  to  preferve  a ft  rift  attention  t.o  cleanlinefs,  to  procure 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  frefl>  provifions,  eipecially  good  wa- 
ter, and  to  allow  his  people  fufficient  time  for  reft. 

* The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  ftudious  ; we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  reltriding  it 
to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be 
denominated  fedentary  as  the  ftudious,  with  this  particular  difad- 
vantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkward  poi- 
tures,  which  the  ftudious  need  not  do,  unlefs  they  pleafe. 

*5  Agriculture, 
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Agriculture,  the  firft  and  mod  healthful  of  all  em- 
ployments, is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to 
carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  imagine  that 
the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to  employ  all  its 
inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  An  ancient  Roman, 
vve  are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a modern  Briton,  if 
he  would  be  contented  to  live  like  a Roman.  This 
Ihews  what  an  immenfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain 
might  admit  of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of 
the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches. 
Where  it  is  neglected,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  milery  will  abound  at 
home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fluctuating  ftate 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  thoufands  of  people 
may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beggary  to- 
morrow. This  can  never  happen  to  thofe  who  culti- 
vate the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
and  can  always  by  induflry  obtain,  at  leaft,  the  nccef- 
faries  of  life. 

Though  fe dentary  employments  are  neceflary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon  fhould  be 
confined  for  life  to  thefc  alone.  Were  fucii  employ- 
ments intermixed  with  the  more  active  and  laborious, 
they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conltant  confinement 
that  ruins  the  health.  A man  may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting 
five  or  fix  hours  a-day  ; but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or 
twelve,  he  will  foon  become  difeafed. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts  feden- 
tary  people;  they  likewife  fuflfer  from  the  confined  air 
which  they  breathe.  Jt  is  very  common  to  fee  ten  or 
a dozen  tailors  *,  or  11  ay -makers,  for  example,  crowded 

* A perfon  of  obfervation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that  molt 
tailors  die  of  confumptions  ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to  .the  un- 
favourable poflures  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwholefonienefs  of 
thofe  places  where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on.  If  more  attention 
were  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of  human  lives,  this 
evil  might  be  eafily  remedied  ; but  while  mafters  only  mind  their 
own  interelf,  nothing  will  be  done  for  the  fafety  of  their  fervants. 

into 
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into  one  fmall  apartment,  where  there  is  hardly  room 
for  one  perfon  to  breathe  freely.  In  this  fituation  they 
generally  continue  for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with 
the  addition  of  feveral  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to 
wade  the  air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air 
that  is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  phthifical  coughs, 
and  other  complaints  of  the  bread,  fo  incident  to  feden- 
tary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of  perfons 
pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwholefome.  T he 
danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly  increafed,  if 
any  one  of  them  happen  to  have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be 
otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe  who  fit  near  him,  being 
forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in- 
fedded.  It  would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a 
dozen  of  fedentary  people  all  in  good  health.  The  dan- 
ger of  crowding  them  together  mud  therefore  be  eyident 
to  every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments  are 
condantly  in  a bending  podure,  as  Ihoemakers,  tailors, 
cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  is  extremely  hurtful.  A 
bending  podure  obdru&s  all  the  vital  motions,  and  of 
courfe  mud  dedroy  the  health.  Accordingly  we  find 
fuch  artificers  generally  complaining  of  indigedions, 
flatulences,  head-achs,  pains  of  the  bread,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  indead  of  being 
pulhed  forwards  by  an  eredd  podure,  and  the  action  of 
the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hence  indigedions,  codivenefs,  wind,  and  other  hypo- 
chondriacal affections,  the  condant  companions  of  the 
fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly 
performed  where  cxercife  is  wanting  j and  when  the 
matter  which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  ic  mud  have  bad  effects,  as 
it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  humours. 

A bending  podure  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  compreffed,  the  air  cannot  have  free 
accefs  into  all  its  parts,  lo  as  to  expand  them  properly. 
Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  &c.  are  formed,  which 
8 often 
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often  end  in  confumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  a£lion 
of  the  lungs  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  making  good 
blood,  when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon  be- 
come univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conftitution 
goes  to  wreck.  Being  of  a foft  texture,  and  in  continual 
aiftion,  their  fun&ions  are  eafily  obftruffed  by  preffure. 

The  fedentary  are  not  only  hurt  by  preffure  on  the 
bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities,  which  ob- 
ftrufts  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and  renders  them 
weak  and  feeble.  Thus  tailors,  fhoemakers,  &c.  fre- 
quently lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs  altogether  : befides,  the 
blood  and  humours  are,  by  ftagnation,  vitiated,  and  the 
perfpiration  is  obftrufted  ; whence  proceed  the  fcab, 
ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes, 
fo  common  among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confequence 
of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments.  The 
fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent,  puts  on 
a crooked  fhape,  and  generally  remains  fo  ever  after. 
But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been  obferved  to 
be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  functions  are  thereby 
impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  univerfal 
relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great  fource  from 
whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary  people  flow. 
The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyfterics,  and  nervous  dif- 
eafes, now  fo  common,  were  very  little  known  in  this 
country  before  fedentary  artificers  became  fo  numerous; 
and  they  are  very  little  known  Hill  among  fuch  of  our 
people  as  follow  active  employments  without  doors, 
though  in  great  tovyns  at  lead:  two  thirds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  afflicted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe  many 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life,  like  rick- 
etty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for  exercife : we  (hall, 
however,  throw  out  a few  hints  with  refpecft  to  the  moft 
likely  means  for  preferving  the  health  of  this  ufeful  let 
of  people,  which  fome  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife 
enough  to  take. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  artificers 
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are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They  ought 
therefore  to  (land  or  fit  as  ere<ft  as  the  nature  of  their 
employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  likewife  change 
their  pofture  frequently,  and  fiiould  never  fit  too  long  at 
a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or  do 
any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vital  fun<£tions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little  time 
for  exercife  ; yet  fhort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  employ  it 
properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver,  for  example, 
inftead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife  and  frefh  air,  at 
his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to  fpend  them  in  a 
public-houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome  fedentary  game,  by 
which  he  generally  lofcs  both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  awkward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary  ar- 
tificers work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effect  of  cuftom  than 
neceflity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be  con- 
trived for  ten  or  a dozen  tailors  to  fit  round  with  liberty 
for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft  upon  a foot- 
board, as  they  fhould  chufe.  A place  might  likewife  be 
cutout  for  each  perfon,  in  fuch  a manner  that  he  might 
fit  as  conveniently  for  working  as  in  the  prefent  mode 
of  fitting  crofs-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought, to  pay  the  moft  religious 
regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and  occupa- 
tions render  this  highly  neceffary.  Nothing  would  con- 
tribute more  to  preferve  their  health,  than  a ftridt  atten- 
tion to  it : and  fuch  of  them  as  neglefb  it,  not  only  run 
the  hazard  of  lofmg  health,  but  of  becoming  a nuifance 
to  their  neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fiiould  pay  the  ftriCteft  regard 
to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard  without  door3 
will  foon  throw  off'  a debauch  but  one  who  fits  has  by 
no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it  often  happens,  that 
fedentary  people  are  leized  with  fevers  after  hard  drink- 
ing. When  fuch  perfons  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead 
of  running  to  the  tavern  for  relief,  they  fhould  ride  or 
walk  in  the  fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint 
more  effectually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never 
hurt  the  conftitution. 
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Indead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the  health 
of  the  fedentary,  we  (hall  recommend  to  them  the  follow- 
ing general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon  who  follows  a 
fedentary  employment  fhould  cultivate  a piece  of  ground 
with  his  own  hands.  This  he  might  dig,  plant,  fow, 
and  weed  at  leifure  hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exer- 
cife  and  amufement,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  ne- 
cefiaries  of  life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a 
man  will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to  health. 
It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of  the  body,  but 
the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and  frefh  herbs  revives  and 
cheers  the  fpirits,  whilfb  the  perpetual  profpeCt  of  lome- 
thing  coming  to  maturity,  delights  and  entertains  the 
mind.  We  are  fo  formed  as  to  be  always  pleafed  with 
fomewhat  in  profpeCt,  however  didant  or  however  tri- 
vial j hence  the  happinefs  that  mod  men  feel  in  plant- 
ing, fowing,  building,  & c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been 
the  chief  employments  of  the  more  early  ages  \ and, 
when  kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true 
happinefs  confided  as  we  do. 

it  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufacturers  in  great  towns ; but  obfervation  proves 
that  the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the  town  of  Shef- 
field, in  Yorklhire,  where  the  great  iron-manufaCture 
is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman  cutler  who 
does  not  poflefs  a piece  of  ground,  which  he  cultivates 
as  a garden.  This  practice  has  many  falutary  effeCts. 
It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to  take  exercife  without 
doors,  buc  alfo  to  eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their 
own  growth,  which  they  would  never  think  of  pur- 
chafing.  There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufacturers 
in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  fliould  not  follow  the 
lame  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  in  fuch  a 
place  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not  practicable : 
yet  even  there,  fedentary  artificers  may  find  opportuni- 
ties of  taking  air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe  to  embrace 
them. 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  great 
towns.  The  fituation  may  have  Tome  advantages  ; but 
it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their  power  ro  cultivate  a 
piece  of  ground  ; which  indeed  mod  of  them  do.  This 
not  only  gives  them  exercife,  but  enables  them  to  live 
more  comfortably.  So  far  at  lead  as  my  obfervarion 
extends,  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more 
happy  than  thole  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better 
health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  fcldom  tail  to  rear 
a healthy  and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fhape  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  Thole  who 
negle't  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life, 
can  hardly  be  laid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate, 
they  languifh  for  a few  years,  and  loon  drop  into  an  un- 
timely grave. 


THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intenfe  thinking  is  fo  deffrndlive  to  health,  that  few 
inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious-  perfons  who  are 
flrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always  implies  a feden- 
tary  life  ; and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined  to  the 
want  of  exercife,  the  confequences  muff  be  bad.  We 
have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of  clofe  ap- 
plication to  ftudy  ruin  an  excellent  conftitution,  by  in- 
ducing a train  of  nervous  complaints  which  could  never 
be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not  formed  for  continual 
thought  more  than  for  perpetual  adlion,  and  would  be 
as  foon  worn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  that, 
by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may  be  ac- 
celerated or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Thus 
cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
mote all  the  fecretiOns ; whereas  fadnefs  and  profound 
thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  even  a degree  of  thoughtleflnefs  is  neceffary 
to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys 
either  health  or  fpirics;  w hile  the  perfon  who  can  hardly 
be  laid  to  think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  both. 
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Perpetual  thinkers,  as  thev  are  called,  feldom  think 
long.  In  a few  vears  they  generally  become  quite  ftupid, 
and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the  greateft: 
bleffings  may  be  abufed.  Thinking,  like  every  thing 
elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice  ; nor 
can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom,  than 
for  a man  frequently  and  ieafonablv  to  unbend  his  mind. 
This  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  com- 
pany, arrive  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  that 
connexion  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and  the  body, 
or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they  mutually 
affeCt  each  other,  we  (hall  only  mention  thole  difeafes  to 
which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  and  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjefl  to  the  gout.  This- 
painful  difcaie  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  indiges- 
tion, and  an  obftruCted  perfpiration.  It  is  impoffible 
that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night  fhould 
either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fecretions  in 
due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which  fhould  be 
thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the 
humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  difeafes  mu  ft  enfue. 

The  ftudious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  (tone  and 
gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  urine ; consequently  a Sedentary  life 
muft  have  the  contrary  effect.  Any  one  may  be  Satisfied 
of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  pa  fifes  much  more  urine  by 
day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when  he  walks  or  rides, 
than  when  he  fits.  The  difeharge  of  urine  not  only  pre- 
vents the  gravel  and  (tone,  but  many  other  difeafes. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftruCtions 
in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confequence  of 
inactivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are  frequently  af- 
flicted with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the  proper  Secretion 
and  difeharge  of  the  bile  is  lo  neceflfary  a part  of  the 
animal  ceeonomy,  that  where  thefe  are  not  duly  per- 
formed, the  health  muft  foon  be  impaired.  Jaundice, 
indigeftion,  Ids  of  appetite,  and  a wafting  of  the  whole 
body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the  confequences  of  a vitiated 
itate  of  the  liver  or  obftruCtions  of  the  bile. 
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Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in  thofe  who  do 
not  take  proper  exercifc ; and  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
obdruCtions  and  adhefions  will  enfue.  Not  only  want 
of  exercife,  but  the  podure  in  which  Iludious  perfons 
generally  fit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who 
read  or  write  much  are  ready  to  contract  a habit  of 
bending  forwards,  and  often  prels  with  their  bread  upon 
a table  or  bench.  This  podure  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the 
lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewile  by  this  means 
be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man  opened, 
whole  pericardium  adhered  to  the  bread-bone  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obdruft  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  oc- 
cafion  his  death.  The  only  probable  caufe  that  could 
be  adigned  for  this  fingular  fymptom  was,  that  the  man, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  writing,  ufed  conllantly  to  fit  in  a 
bending  podure,  with  his  bread  prefling  upon  the  edge 
of  a plain  table. 

No1  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
diged  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and  inactivity 
never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digedion.  Hence 
the  humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak 
and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conditution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grievous 
head-aciis,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  pal- 
ties,  and  other  fatal  difordtrs.  The  bed  way  to  prevent 
thcle  is,  never  to  dudy  too  long  at  one  cime,  and  to 
keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food,  or  taking 
fiequently  a little  of  lome  opening  medicine. 

Thole  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflidled  with 
fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  pra&ifed  as  feldom 
as  pofilble.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes  jfhould 
be  fhaded,  and  the  head  fliould  not  be  held  too  low. 
When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they  fhould  be 
bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to  which 
a little  brandy  may  be  added. 
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It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defe&ive  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofc  humours  which  ought 
to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may  obferve, 
that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this  goes  off 
by  exercifej  which  dearly  points  out  the  method  of 
prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the 
effedt  of  fludy.  Nothing  affedls  the  nerves  fo  much  as 
intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the  whole 
human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  motions,  but 
diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a delirium,  melancholy, 
and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the  effect  of  dole  applica- 
tion to  fludy.  In  fine,  there  is  no  difeafe  which  can 
proceed  either  from  a bad  ftate  of  the  humours,  a defeat 
of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which  may  not  be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  mod  afflicting  of  all  the  difeafes  which  attack 
the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe  leldom 
fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought.  It  may 
rather  be  called  a complication  of  maladies  than  a fingle 
one.  To  what  a wretched  condition  are  the  belt  of  men 
often  reduced  by  it  I Their  fbength  and  appetite  fail  ; 
a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds;  they  live  in 
the  conftant  dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  fearch 
of  relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas  ! it  is  not  to  be 
' found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder,  though 
they  are  often  made  the  fubjeCt  of  ridicule,  juftly  claim 
our  higheft  fympathy  and  companion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  for 
a perfon  to  make  lludy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere  flu- 
dent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociery.  He  often 
negleCts  the  moll  important  duties  of  life,  in  or.der  to 
puriue  ftudies  of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it  rarely 
happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  die  effeCt  of  mere 
ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound  re- 
learches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  common 
fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  altogether.  Profound 
(peculations,  inllead  of  making  men  vvilcr  or  better, 
generally  render  them  abfolute  lcepcics,  and  overwhelm 
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them  wirh  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that  is  neccffary 
for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happv,  is  eafily  ob- 
tained ; and  the  reft,  like  the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves  only 
to  increafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds,  mud 
not -only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  engage  in 
fome  employment  cr  diverfion  that  will  fo  far  occupy 
the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  vhe  bufinefs  of  the 
cioiet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo  far  from  relaxing 
the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage  thought.  Nothing 
can  divert  the  mind  when  it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious 
thinking,  but  attention  to  lubjects  of  a more  trivial 
nature.  Thefe  prove  a kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and 
confequemiy  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contraft  a contempt  for  what  they 
call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to  be  feen 
w'ith  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no  proof 
of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No  man  de- 
ferves  that  name  v ho  is  afhamed  to  unbend  his  mind, 
by  aflfociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay.  Even  the  fo- 
ciety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and  expel  the 
gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too  apt  to  occafion. 

As  ftudious  people  are  neceflarily  much  within  doors, 
they  fhouid  make  choice  of  a large  and  well-aired  place 
for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  prevent  tne  bad  effects 
which  attend  confined  air,  but  would  cheer  the  fpirits, 
and  have  a molt  happy  influence  both  on  the  body  and 
mind.  It  is  laid  of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he 
ufed  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies  ; 
and  of  Dcmofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe 
a place  for  ftudy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or 
feen.  With  all  deference  to  luch  venerable  names,  we 
cannot  help  condemning  their  take.  A man  may  furely 
think  to  as  good  purpole  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a 
cave;  and  may  have  as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all- 
cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air  wholcfome,  a§ 
in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Thole  who  read  or  write  much  fhouid  be  very  atten- 
tive to  their  pollute.  They  ought  to  fit  and  (land  by 
turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  erect  pofture  as 

poftible, 
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poffible.  Thofe  who  riiftate,  may  do  it  walking.  It 
has  an  excellent  effedt  frequently  to  read  or  fpeak  aloud. 
This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs,  but  almoft  the  whole 
body.  Hence  ftudious  people  are  greatly  benefited  by 
delivering  difcourfes  in  public.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed, 
fometimes  hurt  themfelves,  by  overacting  their  part ; 
but  this  is  their  own  fault.  The  martvr  to  mere  vo- 

j 

.ciferation  merits  not  our  fvmpathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  reck- 
oned the  bed:  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it  is  alfo  the 
mod  proper  feafon  for  exerciiV,  while  the  domach  is 
empty,  and  the  fpirits  refreflied  with  deep.  Studious 
people  fhould  therefore  fometimes  fpend  the  morning 
in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  diverdons  without 
doors.  This  would  make  them  return  to  dudy  with 
greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  fervice  than 
twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn  cut  with  fa- 
tigue. It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diverdon  only  when 
we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon  fhould 
make  it  a part  of  his  bufinefs,  and  fhou'd  let  nothing 
interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  thofe  of 
dudy. 

Mufic  has  a very  happy  effect  in  relieving  the  mind 
when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that  fcience 
as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  ievere  thought  by  playing 
fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  in- 
fpire  cheerfulncfs  and  good  humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her  votaries* 
to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fhould  Retake  themfelves 
to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed  is  a remedy  ; 
but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and  always  proves  deftrudtive. 
Would  fuch  perfons,  when  their  [pints  are  low,  get  on 
horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  would 
find  it  a more  cffe&ual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine 
in  the  apothecary’s  ihop,  or  ail  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the 
world. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recommend 
a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fatigued  with 
ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bufinefs,  1 mount  my  horle,  and 
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ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country,  where  I fpend 
a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  n cheerful  friend  ; after 
which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town  with  new  vigour, 
and  to  purfue  my  ftudies  or  bufmefs  with  frefh 
alacrity. 

Ic  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things  ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferablc 
o’ojtdt  over-run  with  nervous  difeales,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for  health 
after  it  is  gone  ; yet,  if  any  one  had  recommended  thefe 
things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the  advice  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  or, 
at  leak,  with  negledh  Such  is  the  weaknefs  and  folly 
of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of  forefight,  even  in  thofe 
who  ought  to  be  wifer  than  others  ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  abftain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  vvholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  moderation. 
They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  every 
thing  tkat  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of  digeftion.  Their 
fuppers  fhould  always  be  light,  or  taken  foon  in  the  even- 
ing. Their  drink  may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not 
too  ftrong,  good  cider,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled 
with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or 
any  other  genuine  fpirit. 

We  ihall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds  of 
exercife  which  are  moft  proper  for  the  ftudious,  that  they 
fhould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the  degree 
of  exceffive  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  fre- 
quently varied  fo  as  to  give  adtion  to  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; and  fhould,  as  often  as  pcfiible,  be 
taken  in  tne  open  air.  In  genera),  riding  on  horfeback, 
walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  playing  at  fume  adtive 
diverfions,  are  the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ure  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  lbme  meafure,  fupply 
the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not  be  ntgiedted  by 
perfons  of  a rtlaxed  habit,  efpccially  in  ihe  warm 
lea  Ion. 
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No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife,  or  to 
ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 

In  the  above  remarks  on  the  ufual  difeafes  of  the  ftu- 
dious,  my  chief  objeft  was  to  warn  them  of  the  evil 
confequences  of  painful  and  intenfe  thinking . But  I 

fhould  be  forry  to  damp  the  ardour  of  their  literary  pur- 
fuits,  which  are  injurious  to  health  only  when  continued 
with  incelTant  toil,  at  late  hours,  and  without  due  in- 
tervals of  reft,  refrelhment,  relaxation,  and  exercife.  It 
is  not  thought,  fays  the  medical  poet,  ’cis  painful  think- 
ing, that  corrodes  our  clay.  I deemed  it  necefTary  to  be 
more  explicit  on  this  head,  in  confequence  of  having 
found  that  my  former  cautions  to  men  of  genius  and 
fcience  had  been  underftood  in  too  rigorous  a fenfe,  as 
difcouraging  the  manly  exertion  of  real  talents. 
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OF  ALIMENT. 


TTN WHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of  diet, 
^ occafion  many  difeafes.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 


whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed  by  diet 
alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated  or  con- 
denied,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagulated  or 
diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor  are  its  effefts  upon 
the  foldis  lefs  confiderable.  They  may  be  braced  or 
relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions,  &c.  greatly  in- 
crealed  or  diminifhed,  by  different  kinds  of  aliment.  A 
very  fmall  attention  to  thefe  things  will  be  lufllcient  to 
inew,  how  much  the  prefer vation  of  health  depends 
upon  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceffary  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health  only  : it  is  likewife  of  importance  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of  many 
difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its  effe&s, 
indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thole  of  medicine. 


but 


but  they  are  generally  more  lading:  beddes,  it  is  nei~ 
■thrr  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  To  dangerous  as 
medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafilv  obtained. 

Our  intendon  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  namrr  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufr  among  mankind  ; nor  to  fhew  their  effedfs 
upon  i he  different  conductions  of  the  human  body  ; but 
to  mark  fome  of  the  mod  pernicious  errors  which  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpect  both  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out  their  influ- 
ence upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  m'tt  r to  afcertain  the  exa<5t 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  condi- 
tution  : but  a fcrupuious  nicety  here  is  by  no  means  ne- 
ceflary.  The  bed  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes.  Man- 
kind were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure  their 
food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it  has 
enout  h ; and  the  calls  of  third  and  hunger  are  iudicient 
to  inform  them  when  more  is  necedfary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  t£> 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confidcration.  There  arc  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholesome.  Bad  fcaions 
may  cither  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage  it 
afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  a<5ts  of  Providence,  and 
vve.  mud  fubmit  to  them  ■,  but  furely  no  punilhment  can 
be  too  it  ere  lor  thole  who  fuffer  providers  to  fpoil  by 
hoarding  them,  on  pur  pole  to  raiie  the  price,  or  who 
promote  their  own  mtereft  by  adulterating  the  nece Bu- 
ries of  lile  *. 

Animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  rendered 
tmwhoielome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal  fub- 
ftances  have  a condant  tendency  to  putrefaction  ■,  and^ 
when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they  not  only  be, 

* The  poor  hi  Ted,  are  generally  the  firfl  who  fader  by  un- 
found  provifuns ; out  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great 
import  .nee  to  the  hate : belides,  dileafes  occaiioned  by  unvvhole- 
U me  food  often  prove  i iedbous,  by  which  means  they  reach  peo- 
ple in  every  liation.  It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  all  to  take  care 
that  no  fpoiled  provifions  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale. 
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Come  ofrenfive  to  the  fenfcs,  hut  hurtful  to  health. 
Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  themfelves,  ought 
never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  praflice,  however, 
in  fome  grazing  countries,  for  fervanrs  and  poor  people 
to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  difeafe,  or  are  killed 
by  accident.  Povertv,  indeed,  may  oblige  people  to 
do  this  ; but  they  had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  wh  it 
is  found  and  wholefome  : it  would  both  afford  a better 
nourifhment,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injunction  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ftriCt  re- 
gard to  health  ; and  ought  to  be  obferved  by  Chridians 
as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  themfelves  without 
fome  previous  difeafe  ; but  how  a difeafed  animal  fhould 
be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable:  even  thole  which 
die  by  accident  muft  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed 
with  the  fir fh,  and  foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs,  &c. 
are  neither  fo  eafly  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch  wholefome 
nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be  wholefome 
which  does  not  take  fufficient  rxercife.  Moft  of  our 
flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs  food,  but  not  al- 
lowed exercife  nor  free  air  ; by  which  means  they  indeed 
grow  fat,  but  their  juices,  not  being  properly  prepared 
or  aflimilated,  remain  crude,  and  occafmn  indigeltions, 
grofs  humours,  and  oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  in  chofe 
who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  ExcefTive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exaits  the 
animal  fairs,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately  with  the 
fldh,  that  it  c nnot  be  feparated.  For  this  reafon, 
butchers  fhould  be  feverdy  punifhed  who  over-drive 
their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe  to  eat  the  flefh  of 
an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high  fever]  yet  that  is 
the  cafe  with  all  over-arove  cattle  j and  the  fever  is  often 
raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  onlv  way  by  which  butchers  ren- 
der meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuffom  of  fill-  , 
ing  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air,  in  order 
to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  pra&ifed.  This 
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not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  keep- 
ing, but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea  of  it  is 
fufficient  to  difguft  a perfon  of  any  delicacy  at  every 
thing  which  comes  from  the  fhambles.  Who  can  bear 
the  thought  of  eating  meat  which  has  been  blown  up 
with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labour- 
ing under  the  very  worft  of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the  cellular 
membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes  the 
meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but  is  not- 
withftanding  a very  pernicious  cuftom,  as  it  both  ren- 
ders the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for  keeping.  I 
feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the  fhambles,  where 
the  blcod  is  not  diffufed  through  the  cellular  texture.  I 
lhall  not  fay  that  this  is  always  the  effcdt  of  defign  ; but 
I am  certain  it  is  not  the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed 
for  domeftic  ufe,  and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to 
be  moft  frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may 
in  fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  pradlice  of  carrying 
calves  from  a great  diftance  to  market,  by  which  means 
their  tender  flefh  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their  veficls 
burft. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  faked  ani- 
mal food  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  are 
fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy,  and  its  numerous 
train  of  confcquences,  indigeftion,  low  fpirits,  hypochon- 
driacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was  furely  defigned  for 
man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be 
found  the  moft  wholefome  j but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  fifh,  and  fowl,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  cer- 
tainly too  much.  All  who  value  health  ought  to  be 
contented  with  making  one  meal  of  flefh  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  this  ought  to  confift  of  one  kind 
only. 

1 he  moft  obft  nate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured  by  a 
vegetable  diet;  nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do  more 
in  that  difeale  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  it  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  ufed  in  diet,  we 
fhould  nave  lei's  fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer  putrid  and 
inflammatory  fevers.  Frefh  vegetables,  indeed,  come 
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to  be  daily  more  ufed  in  diet ; this  laudable  practice  we 
hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift  nor  too 
dry.  Moilt  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders  the 
body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live  much  on 
tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become  weak  and 
unable  to  digeft  folid  food  : hence  proceed  hyfterics,  and 
all  their  dreadful  conlequences.  On  the  other  hand,  food 
that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids  in  a manner  rigid,  and 
the  humours  vifcid,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  inflam- 
matory fevers,  fcurvies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effe&s  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous ; but  they  proceed  ra- 
ther from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any  bad 
qualities  in  the  teaitfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  univerfal  break- 
fafl  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the  morning  is  furely 
the  molt  improper  time  of  the  day  for  drinking  it.  Moll- 
delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  the  greateft  tea- 
drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the  morning,  If  fuch 
perfons,  after  fafting  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or 
five  cups  of  green  tea  without  eating  almoff  any  bread, 
it  mud  hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quan- 
tity, not  too  flrong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an 
empty  ftomach,  will  feldom  do  harm  ; but  if  it  be  bad, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
folid  food,  it  muft  have  many  ill  effe&s. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwholefome, 
which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By  jumbling  to- 
gether a number  of  different  ingredients,  in  order  to 
make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich  foup,  the  compofltion 
proves  almoff  a poifon.  All  high  leafoning,  pickles, 
&c.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt 
the  ftomach.  Ic  were  well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as 
an  art,  were  entirely  prohibited.  Plain  roafting  or  boil- 
ing is  all  thac  the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  people  in  health,  and  the  fick  have  (till  Ids 
need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafts  of  moft  liquors, 
but  alio  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid  food.  Good 
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water  muft  therefore  be  of  the  greateft  Importance  in 
diet.  The  heft  water  is  that  which  is  mod  pure,  and 
free  from  anv  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes 
up  parts  of  molt  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  con- 
tact; by  this  means  it  is  often  impregnated  with  metals 
or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  hilly  countries  have  peculiar 
difeafes,  which  in  all  probability  proceed  from  the  water. 
Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in 
England,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  difeafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  fnow  water  ; 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the 
minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  waters 
pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte,  fmcll, 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufinefs, 
therefore,  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  ufe,  as  is 
lighted,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tafte,  or 
fmell.  In  mod  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  water;  and 
few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health  than  a due 
attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  indolence  often  in- 
duces people  to  make  ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neareft:  to 
them,  without  confidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  town?,  the  ftrifteft: 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many  dif- 
eafes may  be  occalioned  or  aggravated  by  bad  water ; 
and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a great  expence, 
people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air,  &c, 
are  fo  generally  known  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  lpcnd 
time  in  explaining  them.  We  fhall  cniy,  in  general, 
advife  all  to'avoid  waters  which  ftagnate  long  in  fmall 
lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  become 
putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vegetable  bo- 
dies with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle  frequently 
fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has 
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flood  long  in  imall  refervoirs,  withour  being  fupplied  by 
Springs,  or  frefhened  with  fhow^r^.  All  wells  ouaht  to 
be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free  communication  with 
the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithstanding  thev  Have  been 
exclaimed  againft  by  many  writers,  Sill  continue  to  be 
the  common  drink  of  almoft  every  perfon  who  can 
afford  them  ; we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  affift  people 
in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to  condemn 
what  cuftom  has  fo  firmly  eftablifned.  Jt  is  not  the 
moderate  life  of  found  fermented  liquors  which  hurts 
mankind  : it  is  excels,  and  ufing  fuch  as  are  ill  prepared 
or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  ftrong,  hurt  digef- 
tion ; and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  {Lengthened  by 
them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed.  Many  imagine 
that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fupported  without  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors  ; this  is  a very  erroneous  notion.  Men 
who  never  tafte  ftrong  liquors  are  not  only  able  to  en- 
dure more  fatigue,  but  alio  live  much  longer,  than  thofe 
who  ufe  them  daily.  But,  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors  did 
enable  a man  to  do  more  work,  they  mu  it  neverthelefs 
waftc  the  powers  of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old 
age.  They  keep  up  a conftan:  fever,  which  exhaufts 
the  fpirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and  dilpofes  the  body  to 
numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as  too 
ftrong:  when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  either  be  drank 
new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead:  when  luch  liquors 
are  drank  new,  the  fermentation  not  being  over,  they 
generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  flatulencies ; 
and,  when  kept  till  ftale,  they  turn  four  on  the  ftomach, 
and  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reaibn  all  malt-liquors, 
cider,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  till 
they  be  ripe,  and  then  they  fhould  be  tiled.  When  luch 
liquors  are  kept  too  long,  though  they  Ihould  not  be- 
come lour,  yet  they  generally  contract  a hardnels  which 
renders  them  unwholeiome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own 
liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  be- 
came 
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came  one  of  the  molt  general  branches  of  bufmefs, 
, every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The 
great  objedt  both  co  the  makers  and  venders  of  liquor  is, 
to  render  it  intoxicating,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of 
age.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may  be  done  by 
other  ingredients  than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
making  it  ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name 
thofe  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  liquors 
heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  practice  is  very  com- 
mon, and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefaclive  quality.  But  as  all 
opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  mull  be  the 
confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they  do  not 
kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken 
the  ftomach,  and  fpoil  the  digehion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept  to  a 
proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  w'ould  prove 
real  bleffings  ro  mankind.  But,  while  they  are  ill  pre- 
pared, various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to  excels, 
they  muft  have  many  pernicious  effects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neccifary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much  care 
cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have  it  found  and  whole- 
fome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  it 
be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  properly  prepared, 
and  kept  free  from  all  unwholelome  ingredients.  This, 
however,  we  have  reaion  to  believe  is  not  always  the 
cafe  with  bread  prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of 
vending  it.  Their  object  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye, 
than  to  confult  the  health.  The  bed  bread  is  that  which 
is  neither  too  c oarle  nor  too  fine  ;N  well  fermented,  and 
made  of  wheat  flower,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed 
tottether. 

lo  Ipecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  effects  in  different  conllitutions,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a detail  of 
this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  underllood, 
and  of  courie  little  attended  to,  we  fhall  only  mention 

the 
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the  following  eafy  rules  with  refpeft  to  the  choice  of 
aliment. 

Perfons  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeflion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourifh- 
ing  ; and  they  fhould  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhing,  as  fat  meat, 
rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their  food 
fhould  confift  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vegetable  fub- 
ftances;  and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water,  whey,  or 
fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifhing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  radifh,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  luch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per- 
fpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like  j and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  fleep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  mufl  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food  is 
apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  fhould  live  much  on  animal 
food ; and  thofe  who  are  afflidted  with  hot  alkaline  eruc- 
tations, ought  to  ufe  a diet  confifling  chiefly  of  acid 
vegetables. 

People  who  are  affedled  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid  all 
flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  all  faked  or  fmoke-dried  proviflons,  and  what" 
ever  isauftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  four  on  the  ftomach. 
Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and  of  an  open- 
ing nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and 
conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life  : a fedentary 
or  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fparingly  than  one 
who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many  kinds  of  food 
will  nourifh  a peafant  very  well  which  would  be  almoflt. 
indigeftible  to  a citizen  ; and  the  latter  will  live  upon  a 
diet  on  which  the  former  would  ftarve. 
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Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant  ufe 
of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  effects.  Na- 
ture teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment 
which  fhe  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife  by  giving 
him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

7'hof'c  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe,  ought 
to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  increafe  it: 
for  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould  not  indulge  in  rich 
wines,  drong  foups,  or  gravies,  and  fhould  avoid  all 
acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel  ought  to 
ihun  all  audere  and  aflringent  aliments;  and  thofe  who 
are  fcorbutic  fhould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  lalted  pro- 
vifions,  &c. 

In  the  fird  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light, 
but  nourilhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is  folid, 
with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is  mod:  proper  for 
the  date  of  manhood.  The  diet  fuited  to  the  lad  period 
of  life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  decline,  approaches 
nearly  to  that  of  the  firft.  It  fhould  be  lighter  and  more 
l'ucculent  than  that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more 
frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  falling  will  atone  for  excefs ; but 
this,  inflead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes  it 
worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  over  dif- 
tended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and,  by 
Jong  falling,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with  wind. 
Thus,  either  gluttony  or  fading  deflroys  the  powers  of 
digedion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  necef- 
fary for  repairing  the  continual  walte  of  our  bodies,  but 
likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and  fweet.  Our  hu- 
mours, even  in  the  mod;  healthy  date,  have  a condant 
tendency  to  putrefa&ion,  which  can  only  be  prevented 
by  frequent  fupplies  of  frefli  nourilhment : when  that  is 
wanting  too  long,  the  putrefaction  often  proceeds  fo  far 
as  to  occaflon  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we 
may  learn  the  neceflity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon  can 
enjoy  a good  date  of  health,  whole  vetfels  are  either  fre- 
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quently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  deprived  of 
frefh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  falling  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people  ; 
it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their 
growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged.  Moft 
perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afflifted  with  wind,: 
this  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but  even  rendered 
dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long  falling.  Old  peo- 
ple, when  their  ftomachs  are  empty,  are  frequently 
feized  with  giddinels,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe 
complaints  may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of 
bread  and  a glafs  of.  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid 
food  ; which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudden 
death?,  which  happen  in  die  advanced  periods  of  life, 
are  cccafioned  by  falling  too  long,  as  it  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind:  we  would  there- 
fore advife  people  in  the  decline  of  life,  never  to  allow 
their  ftomachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many  people 
take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread, 
from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  next  after- 
noon. Such  may  be  faid  to  fall  al moft  three-fourths  of 
their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite, 
vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind;  all 
which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  breakfaft. 

It  is  a very  common  practice  to  eat  a light  breakfaft. 
anil  a heavy  (upper.  This  cuftom  ought  to  be  reverfed. 
When  people  (up  late,  their  fupper  fhould  be  very  light; 
but  the  breakfaft  ought  always  to  be  folid.  If  any  one 
eats  a light  fupper,  goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  betimes 
in  the  morning,  he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for 
his  breakfaft,  and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  differ  fo  much 
from  faffing  as  the  weak  and  delicate;  but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  oppoffte,  viz.  repletion.  Many 
difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effect  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veffels.  Strong  people,  in 
high  health,  have  generally  a great  quantity  of  blood 
and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are  fuddenly  increafed. 

Fa  by 
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by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nourilhing  diet,  the  vei- 
fels  become  too  much  diflended,  and  obftrudlions  and 
inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized 
with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  &c. 
after  a feaft  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in- diet  are  dangerous. 
What  the  ftomach  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  digefl, 
though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree  better  with  it  than 
food  of  a more  falutary  nature  to  which  it  has  not  been 
ufcd.  When  therefore  a change  becomes  neccffary,  it 
ought  always  to  be  made  gradually  ; a fudden  tranfition 
from  a poor  and  low  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet, 
or  the  contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the  functions  of  the 
body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occafion  death 
itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmall  deviation 
from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for  people  at  all  times 
to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and  living  too  much 
by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  danger- 
ous. It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a little,  fome- 
times  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs,  than  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  a due  re- 
gard be  had  to  moderation. 

The  details  which  fome  writers  have  entered  into  re- 
fpefling  the  fuppofed  qualities  of  every  article  of  food 
and  drink,  as  well  as  the  proper  quantities  of  each,  ap- 
pear to  me  juft  as  trifling  as  the  minutenefs  of  the  phy- 
fician  who  inferted  in  his  prefcription  how  many  grains 
of  fait  fhould  be  eaten  with  an  egg.  Every  man's  ex- 
perience of  what  he  has  found  to  agree  or  difagree  with 
him,  is  a much  more  unerring  guide  than  whimfical  cal- 
culations of  the  difference  between  the  mucilage  of  a 
carrot  and  a parfnip,  or  between  the  jelly  contained  in  a 
leg  and  a fhoulder  of  mutton.  But  while  I point  out 
the  folly  of  extreme  lolicitude  in  fuch  matters,  I am  far 
from  advifing  people  to  eat  and  drink,  without  any 
choice  or  reftraint,  whatever  falls  in  their  way.  This 
would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  rules  I have  already  laid 
down.  Rational  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  is  the 
‘ j happy 
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happy  medium  between  boundlefs  indulgence  and  frivo- 
lous or  unnecefiary  felf-denial. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  AIR. 

T JNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe  of 
^ difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arifmg 
from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to  what 
they  eat  or  drink,  but  fcldom  regard  what  goes  into  the 
lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more  fuddenly 
fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  mod  bodies 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  is  often  fo  re- 
plenifhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  occafion 
immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effedts  feldom  hap- 
pen, as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard  againft  them. 
The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad  air  prove  more 
generally  hurtful  to  mankind  ; we  fhall  therefore  en- 
deavour to  point  out  fome  of  thefe,  and  to  (hew  whence 
the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degrees  of  heat,  cold,  moiflure,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefome  : for  example,  that  which  is  too 
hot  diffipates  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts  the 
bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  adult  and  thick. 
Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fevers,  cholera 
morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftrudts  the  perfpiration, 
conflringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes  the  fluids.  It  oc- 
cafions  rhcumatifms,  coughs,  and  catarrhs,  with  other 
difeafes  of  the  throat  and  breaft.  Air  that  is  too  moift 
deftroys  the  elalticity  or  fpring  of  the  folids,  induces 
phlegmatic  or  lax  conftitutions,  and  difpofes  the  body 
to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers,  dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into 
one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation,  it  foon 
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becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  delicate  per- 
fons  arc  fo  apt  to  turn  Tick,  or  faint  in  crowded  churches, 
affemblies,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  injured  by 
breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

- In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate  the 
air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed  repeatedly 
over,  but  is  likewifc  loaded  with  fulphur,  fmoke,  and 
ether  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours  continually  atifing 
from  innumerable  putrid  fubftances,  as  dunghills,  flaugh- 
ter-houfes,  &c.  AH  pofflble  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
keep  the  ftreets  of  large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the 
air  may  have  a free  current  through  them.  They  ought 
Jikewife  to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than  dirty 
ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this 
be  the  elFedt  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no  confequence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things  •,  by 
means  cf  which  the  molt  ridiculous,  nay  pernicious  cuf- 
toms,  often  become  (acred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands 
of  putrid  carcafles,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it; 
and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  muft 
occafion  dileafes  *. 

. Burying  within  churches  is  a pra&ice  Hill  more  de- 
teftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and  the 
effluvia  from  putrid  carcafifcs  muft  render  it  (till  worfe. 
Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with  arched  roofs.  * 
• They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a week,  are  never* 
ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows,  and  rarely  kept 
flean.  1 his  occafions  that  damp,  mufty,  unwholefome 

• * In  mofl  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  fame  diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  practice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  the 
we  Hern  parts  of  Europe  fhould  not  have  followed  their  example  in 
h cuftom  fp  truly  laudable. 
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fmell  which  one  feels  upon  entering  a church,  and  ren- 
ders it  a very  unfafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary. 
Thefe  inconveniencies  might,  in  a great  meafure,  be 
obviated,  by  prohibiting  all  perfons  from  burying  within 
churches,  by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a 
ftream  of  frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by 
opening  oppofite  doors  and  windows*. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails  not 
only  contract  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but  often 
communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many  of  the 
holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  pofiefied  by  the 
poor  in  great  towns,  much  better  than  jails.  Thefe  low- 
dirty  habitations  are  the  very  lurking  places  of  bad  air 
and  contagious  difeafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldorn 
enjoy  good  health  ; and  their  children  commonly  die 
young.  In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in 
their  power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greateft  attention  to 
open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little  to 
render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can  be  whofefome 
unlefs  the  air  has  a free  pafiage  through  it.  For  which 
reafon,  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  .ventilated,  by  opening 
oppofite  windows,  and  admitting  a current  of  frefh  air 
into  every  room.  Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  as 
foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned 
down,  and  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  from  the  open  win- 
dows through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious 
vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  fhips,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  fhould  be  ufed.  The 
method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefh  air,  by 
means  of  ventilators,  is  a moft  falutary  invention,  and 
is  indeed  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  our  modern  medical  im- 
provements. It  is  capable  of  univcrfal  application,  and 

* One  cannot  pafs  through  a large  church  or  cathedral,  even 
in  fununer,  without  feeling  quite  chilly. 
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is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in 
health  and  ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of 
people  are  crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  ab- 
folutely  neceflary. 

Air  which  (Magnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c.  is 
extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  be  avoided  as 
the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills  almoft  as  quickly 
as  lightning.  For  this  reafon  people  fbould  be  very 
cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have  been  long  fhut,  or 
going  down  into  deep  wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they 
have  been  kept  clofe  covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
deep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduct  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired  ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a fire  be  kept 
in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes  dill 
greater.  Numbers  have  been  flifled  when  afleep  by  4 
fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  pofiible,  to  flt-ep 
in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  will,  in 
home  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  through  the 
day.  This  practice  would  have  a greater  effc6l  in 
preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. 

Delicate  ptrfons  ought,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  avoid 
the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the 
afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  perfons  fhould  avoid 
cities  as  they  would  the  plague.  The  hypochondriac 
are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it.  I have  often  feen  per- 
fons lo  much  afflided  with  this  malady  while  in  town, 
that  it  feemed  impoflible  for  them  to  live,  who,  upon 
being  removed  to  the  country,  were  immediately  re- 
lieved. The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 

• We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  go- 
ing down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  ftagnates; 
all  thefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  alight- 
ed candle  before  them,  and  flopping  when  they  perceive  it  go  out  ; 
yet  this  precaution,  funple  as  it  is,  is  fedom  ufed. 
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nervous  and  hyderic  women.  Many  people,  indeed, 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation  in 
queft  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons 
is,  that  they  fhould  go  as  ofcen  abroad  into  the  open 
air  as  they  can,  that  they  fhould  admit  Frefh  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
very  clean. 

It  was  nccefiary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to  fur- 
round  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes,  witli 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obdrufting  the  free  current  of 
air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and  unwhole- 
fome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  mod  parts  of  this 
country,  become  ufelels,  they  ought  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free  paflfage  to  the 
air.  Proper  attention  to  Air  and  Cleanliness  would 
tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  mankind,  than  all 
the  prefcriptions  of  the  Faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting  or  thick 
woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  unwholefome. 
Wood  not  only  obftrufts  the  free  current  of  the  air,  but 
fends  forth  great  quantities  of  moifl  exhalations,  which 
render  it  conftantly  damp.  Wood  is  very  agreeable  at 
a proper  diftance  from  a houfe,  but  fhould  never  be 
planted  too  near  it,  efpecially  in  a flat  country.  Many 
of  the  gentlemen’s  feats  in  England  are  rendered  very 
unwholefome  from  the  great  quantity  of  wood  which 
furrounds  them. 

Houfes  ficuated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near  large 
lakes  of  dagnating  water,  are  likewife  unwholefome. 
Waters  which  ftagnate  noc  only  render  the  air  damp, 
but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which  produce  the 
mod  dangerous  and  fatal  difeafes.  Thofe  who  are  obliged 
to  inhabit  marfhy  countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of 
the  dryed  fituations  they  can  And,  to  live  generoufly, 
and  to  pay  the  drifted  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

If  frefh  air  be  neceflary  for  thofe  in  healch,  it  is  dill 
more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives  for  want 
of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  mud  be  kept  very 
hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly  enter  the  cham- 
ber where  a patient  lies,  without  being  ready  to  faint. 
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by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffbeating  fmell.  How  this  muff: 
affetft  the  fick,  any  one  may  judge.  No  medicine  is  fo 
beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frefh  air.  It  is  the  moft  reviving 
of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminiffered  with  prudence.  We 
are  nor,  however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at 
random  upon  the  fick..  Frefh  air  is  be  let  into  the 
chamber  gradually,  and,  if  poffible,  by  opening  the 
windows  of  fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprinkling 
the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into  the 
fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the  fame 
apartment,  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefh  air  becomes 
abfolutely  necefiary.  Infirmaries,  hofpitals,  &c.  are 
often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  wan:  of  proper  venti- 
lation, that  the  fick  run  more  hazard  from  them  than 
from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  when 
putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  other  infc<5lious  difeafes 
prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpitals, 
ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that  they  be 
properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are  obliged  to 
fpend  moft  of  their  time  amongft  the  fick,  run  great 
hazard  of  being  themfclves  infc&ed  when  the  air  is  bad. 
All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  ought 
to  have  an  open  fituation,  at  lbme  diftance  from  any 
great  town,  and  fuch  patients  as  labour  under  any  in- 
fectious difeafe  ought  never  to  be  fuffered  to  come  near 
the  reft  *. 

It  gives  me  great  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  good  fenfe 
and  humanity  have  of  late  years  been  difplayed  in  the 
choice  of  proper  fituations  for  thofe  buildings,  and  in 
due  attention  to  keep  them  well  aired.  But  my  remarks 

* A year  feldom  pafles  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital 
phyftcian  or  furgeon  having  loft  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever  caught 
from  his  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone  to  blame. 
Their  patients  are  either  in  an  improper  fituation,  or  they  are  too 
carelefs  with  regard  to  their  own  conduft. 
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on  other  fources  of  widely- diffufed  infe&ion  have  been 
hitherto  productive  of  little  effect.  The  practice  of 
burying  the  dead  in  the  centre  of  populous  neighbour- 
hoods is  (till  too  generally  continued.  Churches  and 
church-yards  are  made  the  chief  places  of  interment,  in 
direct  oppofition  to  reafon,  and  to  the  example  of  the 
mod  enlightened  people  of  antiquity.  The  firit  words 
of  the  old  Roman  infcriptions  on  tomb-ftones,  “ Sifte,  , 
viator,”  flop,  traveller , fhew  that  the  dead  were  buried 
by  the  fide  of  public  roads,  not  in  temples,  nor  in  the 
heart  of  towns  and  cities.  One  of  the  laws  of  the  late 
Joseph  the  Second  relative  to  this  point  will  do  him  im- 
mortal honour.  After  ftriCtly  prohibiting  the  interment 
of  dead  bodies  in  any  church  or  chapel,  “ It  is  horrid,” 
fays  the  emperor,  “ that  a place  of  worfhip,  a temple 
“ of  the  Supreme  Being,  fhould  be  converted  into  a 
“ peft-houfe  for  living  creatures!  A perfon  who,  upon 
<c  his  death-bed,  makes  it  a condition  of  his  will  to  be 
“ buried  in  a church  or  chapel,  aCts  like  a madman  : he 
“ ought  to  fet  his  fellow-creatures  a good  example,  and 
“ not  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  deftroy  their  conftitu- 
**  tions,  by  expofing  them  to  the  effluvia  arifing  from 
l(  a corpfe  in  a Hate  of  putrefaction. ” 

The  admirable  fentiment  expreffed  by  one  of  our 
own  countrywomen,  who  died  a few  years  fince,  affords 
a ftriking  contrail  with  the  fuperftitious  folly  fo  juftly 
ftigmatized  by  the  emperor.  This  extraordinary  female, 
whofe  mind  was  fuperior  to  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex, 
^nd  to  the  prejudices  of  cuftom,  being  fully  fenfible, 
as  fhe  herfelf  expreffed  it  in  her  laft  will,  “ That  the 
“ bodies  of  the  dead  might  be  offenfive  to  the  living,” 
ordered  her  body  to  be  burnt,  and  the  affles  dcpofited 
in  an  urn,  in  the  burying-ground  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  where  the  remains  of  the  fentimental 
Yorick.  are  alfo  interred. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  EXERCISE. 

li/TANY  people  look  upon  the  neceftity  man  is  un- 
der  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a curie.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  ic  is  evident  from  the  ftrudure  of  the 
body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceftary  than  food  for 
the  prefervation  of  health  : thofe  whom  poverty  obliges 
to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the  moft  healchy, 
but  generally  the  moft  happy  part  of  mankind.  Induftry 
feldom  fails  to  place  them  above  want,  and  adivity 
ferves  them  inftead  of  phyfic.  Th;s  is  peculiarly  the 
cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 
The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  infant  colonies,  and 
the  longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  where, 
evidently  prove  ic  to  be  the  moft  healthful  as  well  as  the 
moft  ufeful  employment. 

, The  love  of  adivity  fhews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot 
be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of  punifh- 
ment.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furcly  a ftrong  proof  of 
its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition  in  vain.  It 
feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole  animal 
creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercife,  fhould  en- 
joy health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubfiftence.  Every  crea- 
ture, except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is  neceffary. 
He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as  are  under  his  diredion, 
deviate  from  this  original  law,  and  they  fufter  accord- 

- ins'y- 

Inadivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  which  difpoles  the  body  to  innumerable 
difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither  the  di- 
geftion  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly  performed. 

In  this  cafe,  the  worft  confequences  mult  enfue.  How 
can  perlons  who  loll  all  day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  Deep  all 
night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do 
fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad  but 
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In  a coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces 
of  luxury  are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  loling  the 
life  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one 
to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modem 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  fwinging  along 
on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow- creatures  ! or  to  fee  a 
fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned  by  in- 
activity, dragged  through  the  ftreets  by  half  a dozen 
horfes  * ! 

Glandular  obffrudlions,  now  fo  common,  generally 
proceed  from  inacfti vity.  Thefe  are  the  molt  obftinate 
of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
glands,  duly  perform  their  functions,  health  is  feldom 
impaired;  but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  reftore  it. 
Exercife  is  almoft  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandular 
obstructions:  indeed,  it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a 
remedy  ; but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  fel- 
dom fail  to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in 
due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongft  thofe 
who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are  very 
little  known  ; whereas  the  indolent' and  inactive  are  fel- 
dom free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  inafli- 
vity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train  of 
difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  Hate  of  thefe 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  active  or  laborious  com- 
plain of  nervous  difeafes ; thefe  are  referved  for  the  fons 
of  cafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  completely  cured 
of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reduced,  from  a Hate  of  opu* 
lence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  This  plainly 

* It  is  not  necefiky,  but  faff.iion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages fo  common.  There  are  -many  people  who  have  not  exercife 
enough  to  keep  their  humours  t.vholelbme,  who  yet  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  make  a vitit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach  or 
fedan,  left  they  Ihould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men 
Should  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
or  to  throw  away  their  health , in  order  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity, 
or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  fafhion  ! 

points 
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points  out  the  fources  from  whence  nervous  difeafes  flow, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health  where  the 
perforation  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  that  can  never 
be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negleded.  When  the 
matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpiration  is 
retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours,  and  occa- 
fions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c.  Exercife  alone 
would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which  cannot  be 
cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  medicine  proves. 
inefFcdual. 

A late  author*,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make  ex- 
erciie  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recommend 
this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  but  to  all 
whofe  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers  j-,  fhopkeepers,  ftudious 
perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  life  exercife  as  regularly 
as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be  done  with- 
out any  interruption  to  bufinefs  or  real  lols  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the 
modern  cuflom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long 'in  a morning. 
This  is  the  general  pradice  in  great  towns.  The  inha- 
bitants of  cities  feldom  rile  before  eight  or  nine  o’clock  ; 
but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  belt  time  for  ex- 

f 
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t Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
litter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
flrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufty  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch  wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
cf  hufbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fa<5l  is,  we 
want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other 
fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to  their* 
k length.  Sec.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we 
fliould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  proftitute  themfelvcs  for 
biead,  nor  find  luch  a want  of  men  for  the  important  purpofes 
of  navigation,  agriculture,  &c.  An  eminent  iilk  manufacturer 
told  me,  that  he  found  women  anfwer  better  for  that  bufinefs 
than  men ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls  appren- 
tices as  fllk  weavers.  I hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  others.  7 

ercife. 
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ercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the  body  re- 
freflied  with  deep.  Befides,  the  morning  air  braces  and 
(Lengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been 
accuftomed  to  lie  a- bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife 
by  fix  or  ieven,  fpend  a couple,  of  hours  in  walking, 
riding,  or  any  adtive  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he 
will  find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrength- 
ened.  Cuftom  foon  renders  early  riling  agreeable,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of 
the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe  com- 
plaints, which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are  not  to 
be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be  cured  by 
a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  indeed  they  fel- 
dom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poflible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the 
open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods 
may  be  contrived  for  exercifmg  the  body  within  doors, 
as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  It  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  adhere  ftridtly  to  any  particular  kind  of  exer- 
cife. The  bell  way  is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and  to 
life  that  longeft  which  is  moil  fuitable  to  the  flrength 
and  conftitution.  Thofe  kinds  of  exercife  which  give 
adtion  to  moft  of  the  bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be 
preferred,  as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging,  rub- 
bing furniture,  and  fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  adtive  and  manly  di- 
verfions are  now  fo  little  pradtifed.  Diverfions  make 
people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife  would  do, 
and  are  of  the  greatelf  fervice  to  fuch  as  are  not  under 
the  neceflity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  adlive 
diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  feem  to 
prevail.  Sedentary  diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  but 
to  confume  time.  Inftead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they 
often  require  more  thought  than  either  ftudy  or  bufinefs. 
Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  fit  Hill,  unlefs  it  be 
iome  neceflary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
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The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beff  exercife  are, 
hunting,  fheoting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand- ball,  golff  *, 
&c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote  perfpiration, 
and  the  other  fecretions.  They  likewife  ffrengthen  the 
lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought’ to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a-day 
on  horfeback ; thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould  employ 
the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fhould  never  be 
continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents  the  benefit 
of  exercife,  and  inflead  of  (lengthening  the  body  tends 
to  weaken  it.  ’ 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of  ne- 
ceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it  after- 
wards. This  is  the  cafe  of  mod  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  dileafes  in  a great 
meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani- 
cal employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned  for 
the  prclervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement  of  ma- 
nufacture, is  a queftion  of  no  importance.  Certain  it 
is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amule  and  ex- 
ercife themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have  many  good 
effects.  They  would  at  lead  derive  as  much  honour 
from  a few  mafterly  fpecimensof  their  own  workmanfhip, 
as  from  the  character  of  having  ruined  moll  of  their 
companions  by  gaming  ordiinking.  Befides,  men  of 
leifure,  by  applying  themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts, 
might  improve  them,  to  the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  net  only  occafions  difeales,  and  renders 
men  ulclefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice. 
To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to  call  him 

* Golff  is  a diversion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 
y ell  calculated  for  exertifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken 
in  inch  moderation  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games 
which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 
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vicir.us.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in  fome  ufeful  pur- 
fuit,  is  conftantly  in  quell  of  ideal  pleafures,  or  impreflcd 
with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  imaginary  evil.  From 
thefe  fources  proceed  mod  of  the  miferies  of  mankind. 
Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity 
fruftrates  the  very  defign  of  his  creation  ; whereas  an 
active  life  is  the  bed  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greatefl 
prefervative  of  health. 

It  is  indeed  evident,  that  the  love  of  motion,  as  well 
as  the  love  of  food,  fo  obfervable  in  every  living  creature 
from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  are  wifely  defigned  by 
nature  as  the  means  of  its  prefervation.  .The  indolent 
man  is  therefore  a rebel  to  her  laws,  and  will  certainly 
provoke  her  fevered  punifhment.  In  vain  does  he  hope 
for  enjoyment  in  the  lap  of  tloth:  its  chilling  influence 
poifons  the  fource  of  every  pleafure,  and  not  only  in- 
vites difeafe,  but  renders  it  almod  incurable. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

CLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated. 
^ Too  little  fleep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhauds  the 
fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  ; and  too  much  renders  the 
mind  dull,  the  body  grols,  and  difpofes  to  apoplexies, 
lethargies,  and  other  complaints  of  a flmilar  nature.  A 
medium  ought  therefore  to  be  obfervedj  but  this  is  not 
eafy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  fleep  than  grown 
perfons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat  and 
drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abdemioufly.  Belides, 
the  real  quantity  of  deep  cannot  be  meafured  by  time ; 
as  one  perfon  will  be  more  refrefhed  by  five  or  fix  hours 
fleep,  than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  fleep 
as  they  pleafe ; but  for  adults,  fix  or  leven  hours  is  cer- 
tainly fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to  exceed  eight. 
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Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight  houts  may  Humber, 
but  they  can  hardly  be  Laid  to  deep  ; fuch  generally  toft 
and  dream  away  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  fink  to  reft 
towards  morning,  and  dofe  till  noon.  The  beft  way  to 
make  deep  found  and  refrefhing,  is  to  rife  betimes.  The 
cultom  of  lying  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only 
makes  the  deep  lefs  refrefhing,  but  relaxes  the  folids, 
and  greatly  weakens  the  conditution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for  deep. 
Nothing  more  certainly  dedroys  the  conditution  than 
night- watching.  It  is  great  pity  that  a practice  fo  de- 
finitive to  health  diould  be  fo  much  in  fafhion.  How 
quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon  will  blaft-the  >mofl: 
blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the  bed:  conditution,  is 
evident  from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe  who, 
as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day. 

To  make  deep  refrefliing,  the  following  things  are 
requifite:  Fird,  to  take  fufheient  excrcife  in  the  open 
air ; to  avoid  drong  tea  or  coffee ; next,  to  eat  a light 
fupper;  and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheerful 
and  ferene  as  poflible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent  deep, 
as  well  as  too  little.  We  fcldom  however  hear  the  a&ivc 
and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs  nights.  It  is  the  in- 
dolent and  dothful  who  generally  have  thefe  complaints. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of  down  diould  not  be  re- 
frediing  to  a perfon  who  fits  all  day  in  an  ealy  chair  ? A 
great  part  of  the  pleafure  of  life  confifts  in  alternate  red 
and  motion  ; but  they  who  neglcd  the  latter  can  never 
relidi  the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  lux- 
ury in  plain  food  and  found  deep,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
furpptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is 
Anting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  deep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  lead 
at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights;  and, 
it  they  fall  adeep,  the  load  and  oppredion  on  their  do- 
mach  and  ipirits  occafion  frightful  dreams,  broken  and 
difturbed  repofe,  the  night-mare,  &c.  Were  the 
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Tame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  Tapper,  or  fit  up 
till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digefted,  they  would  ei> 
joy  found  fleep,  and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheerful.  There 
are  indeed  Tome  people  who  cannot  fleep  unlefs  they 
have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night ; but  this  does  not  im- 
ply the  neceffity  of  a heavy  fupper:  befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to 
this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufficient  degree  of 
exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than  an- 
xiety. When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom  enjoys 
found  deep.  This  greatell  of  human  bleffings  flies  the 
Wretched,  and  viflts  the  happy,  the  cheerful,  and  the 
gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafon  why  every  man  fhould 
endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as  poffible  when  he 
goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  indulging  grief  and  anxious 
thought,  have  banilfied  found  deep  fo  long,  that  they 
could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  is 
generally  reckoned  mod:  refrefhing.  Whether  this  be 
the  effeeft  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ; but  as  moft 
people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when  young, 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  deep,  at  this  feafon,  will  prove 
moft  refrefhing  to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the  fore- 
part of  the  night  be  belt  for  deep  or  nor,  furely  the  fore- 
part of  the  day  is  fitted:  both  for  bufinefs  and  amufement. 
I hardly  ever  knew  an  early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a 
good  ftate  of  health*. 

Early  rifing  is  the  - natural  confequence  of  going  to 
bed  early  j and  this  habit  implies  fobriety,  good  order, 
and  an  exemption  from  many  fafhionable  follies  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  health.  The  man,  who  accuf- 
toms  himfelf  to  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  can  feldom 
join  in  the  revels  of  BaccKus,  or  what  are  improperly 

* Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituation  of  lift,  have 
lived  to  a good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  bleffing  whofe 
plan  of  living  was  by  no  means  regular : but  it  confifts  with  ob 
iervation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers.  This  is 
the  only  circumltance  attending  longevity  to  which  I never  knew 
an  exception. 
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k called  the  amujementz  of  the  gay  world.  His  reft  is  not 
difturbed  by  the  eftfcdls  of  unfeafonable  luxury.  He 
knows,  that  temperance,  moderate  exercife,  compofure 
of  mind,  and  external  tranquillity,  are  the  beft  opiates. 
His  {lumbers  are  found  and  rcfreftiing.  The  wafte  of 
fpirits  on  the  preceding  day  is  fully  repaired.  Every 
mufcle,  every  fibre,  every  nerve  has  regained  its  proper 
tone.  He  rifes  with  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour  to  breathe 
the  morning  air,  and  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
day.  Ln  fhort,  an  attention  to  this  fingle  point  of  going 
to  bed  early,  and  of  rifing  betimes,  wiil  be  found  to  iu- 
perfede  a variety  of  other  precepts,  and  may  be  juftly 
called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health  and 
long  life. 


Of  Clothing* 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate.  Cuf- 
tom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  ir.fi uence  in  this  article  j 
but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of  things  ft> 
far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an  inhabitant 
of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  It  is  not 
indeed  neceftary  to  obferve  an  exadt  proportion  between 
the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  degree  of  lati- 
tude which  we  inhabit;  bur,  at  the  fame  time,  proper 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  open- 
nefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
ftorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpiration 
free,  it  is  lefs  neceftary  to  cover  the  body  with  a great 
quantity  of  clothes;  but  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the 
lkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more  cool,  the 
clothing  fhould  be  increafed.  Many  difeafes  in  the  lat- 
ter period  of  life  proceed  from  a defedt  of  perfpiration  : 
thele  may,  in  l'ome  meafure,  be  prevented  by  a fuitable 
addition  to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better 
calculated  for  promoting  the  difeharge  from  the  fkin,  as 
clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  like  wife  to  be  fuited  to  the  feafon 
of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough  for  l'um- 
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mcr,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for  winter.  The 
greatdft  camion,  however,  is  necefiary  in  making  thefe 
changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off  our  winter  clothes 
too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer  ones  too  long.  In 
this  country,  the  winter  often  fets  in  very  early  with 
great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently  cold  weather  even 
after  the  commencement  of  the  fummer  months.  It 
would  likewife  be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change  all  at 
once,  but  to  do  it  gradually  ; and  indeed  the  changes  of 
apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable, 
efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  palled  the  meridian  of 
life  *. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Man* 
kind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered  clothes  in  this 
view  ; accordingly  their  fafhion  and  figure  have  been 
continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard  either  to 
health,  the  climate,  or  conveniencv  ; a farthingale,  for 
example,  may  be  very  necelfary  in  hot  fouthern  cli- 
mates, but  furely  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the 
cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better  be- 
lieve that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without  its  af- 
fiftance,  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  molt  dcltru&ive  of  them  in  this  country  is 
that  of  fqueezing  the  ltormch  and  bowels  into  as  narrow 
a cumpafs  as  poflible,  to  procure,  what  is  falfely  called, 
a fine  ihape  f . By  this  practice,  the  aftion  of  the  fto- 

* That  colds  kill  more  than  plagues , is  an  old  obfervation ; and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  llriftly  true.  Every  perfon 
of  dilcernment,  however,  will  perceive,  that  molt  of  the  colds 
which  prove  fo  deltruftive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  ow- 
ing to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days 
m March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  gar- 
ments, without  conlidei  ii.g  that  our  moll  penetrating  colds  gene- 
rally happen  in  the  fpring. 

, , # , , , ft 

f This  madnefs  feems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers 
in  every  age  and  country.  Terence,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Eunuch, 
ridicules  tire  Roman  matrons  for  attempting  to  mend  the  fhape  of 
their  daughters. 
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mach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  almoft  all  the  vital  functions,  are  obftrufted.  Hence 
proceed  indigeftions,  fyncopes  or  fainting  fits,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  fo  com- 
mon among  females. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fufter  by  prefiurc.  How  a 
finall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not  pre- 
tend to  fay ; but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has  made 
many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  ninertenths  of  mankind 
are  troubled  with  corns : a difeafe  that  is  feldom  or  ne- 
ver occafioned  but  by  ftrait  fhoes.  Corns  are  not  only 
very  troublefome,  but  by  rendering  people  unable  to 
walk,  they  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  the  remote 
caufe  of  other  difeafes  *. 

The  fize  and- figure  of  the  fhce  ought  certainly  to  be 
adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as  well 
/haped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes  as  free 
and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers ; yet  few  perfons  in  the 
advanced  period  of  life  are  able  to  make  any  ufe  of  their 
toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow  fhoes,  fqueezed 
all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  mo- 
tion. Nor  is  the  high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow 
toe.  A lady  may  feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes, 
but  (he  will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  (trains 
her  joints,  diftorrs  her  limbs,  makes  her  ftoop,  and 
utterly  deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  mo- 
tion : it  is  entirely  owing  to  fhoes  with  high  heels  and 

* We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flefh,  and  frequently  hear 
of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and 
many  other  inconvejiiencies  attending  the  feet,  mufl  be  imputed 
folely  to  the  ufe  of  fhort  and  ftrait  Ihoes. 

Though  we  hear  frequently  of  plaftcrs,  falves,  ointments,  &c. 
for  eradicating  corps,  yet  they  are  never  known  to  produce  that 
effett.  The  only  rational  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  foften  the  corn 
a little  by  immerfion  in  warm  water,  and  then  to  cut  it  carefully, 
and  to  renew  this  operation  every  week,  till  the  fcarf-fkin  is  re- 
duced to  its  original  or  natural  thinnefs,  after  which  it  muft  be 
preferred  from  the  irritating  preflure  of  ftrait  fhces,  which  had  at 
nrft  occafioned  the  painful  callofity. 
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narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid  to 
walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c.  when 
drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free  motion  and 
ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are  bound,  but  like- 
wife  obftruft  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  pre- 
vents  the  equal  nourifhment  and  growth  of  thefe  parts, 
and  occafions  various  difeafes.  Tight  bandages  about 
the  neck,  as  flocks,  cravats,  necklaces,  Sec.  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  They  obftrutft  the  blood  in  its 
courfe  from  the  brain,  by  which  means  headachs,  verti- 
goes, apoplexies,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  often  oc- 
cafioned.  • 

The  perfection  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean.  No- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to  make 
himfelf  a Have  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one,  and  many 
luch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixed  as  a ftatue 
from  morning  till  night,  than  difeompofe  a fingle  hair 
or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we  to  recommend 
any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it  would  be  that  which 
is  worn  by  the  people  called  Quakers.  They  are  always 
neat,  clean,  and  often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fu- 
perfluous.  What  others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruf- 
fes, and  ribands,  they  beftow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs. 
Finery  is  only  the  affectation  of  drefs  and  very  often 
covers  a great  deal  of  dirt. 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  the  period  of  life,  but  likewise  to  the  tem- 
perature and  constitution.  Robuft  perfons  are  able  to 
endure  either  cold  or  heat  better  than  the  delicate  ; con- 
fequently  may  be  lefs  attentive  to  their  clothing.  But 
the  precife  quantity  of  clothes  neceffary  for  any  perfon 
cannot  be  determined  by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  experience,  and  every  man  is  the  bed  judge 
for  himfelf  what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceffary  to  keep 
him  warm  *. 

* The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  nobody  fuffered 
by  cold,  fave  fools  and  beggars ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
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Since  the  fit  ft  publication  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
very  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  drefs  of 
our  fair  countrywomen,  which  afford  the  ftrongeft  proofs 
of  their  good  fenfe  and  tafte.  The  fhape  is  no  longer 
diftorted,  nor  is  growth  checked  and  the  vital  fundtions 
impeded  by  a whalebone  prefs.  Eafy,  fafe,  and  grace- 
ful motion  in  a fiat-heeled  fhoe  has  completely  aboliftted 
the  awkwardnefs  and  danger  of  former  attempts  to  totter 
about,  as  it  were,  upon  ftilts.  In  a word,  a becoming 
regard  to  health,  fimplicity,  and  elegance,  feems  now 
to  have  more  influence  over  female  fafhions,  than  ablur- 
dity,  caprice,  or  the  defire  of  concealing  any  perfonal 
deformity. 

I wifli  I could  pay  my  own  fex  the  fame  compliment 
which  the  Ladies  have  fo  well  deferved.  But  an  affec- 
tation of  what  is  called  military  fmartnefs,  feems  to  have 
converted  their  whole  apparel  into  a fyftem  of  bandages. 
The  hat  is  as  light  as  if  it  was  intended  for  a helmet, 
and  to  defy  the  fury  of  a hurricane.  Its  form  alfo  be- 
ing by  no  means  fuited  to  the  natural  fhape  of  the  head, 
ic.  mull  be  worn  for  a confiderable  time,  with  very  pain- 
ful and  unequal  prefiure,  before  it  can  be  made  to  fit  its 
new  block.  The  neck  is  bolftered  up  and  fwathed  with 
the  moft  unnatural  ftiffhefs.  Eafy  motion  without,  and 
free  circulation  within,  are  alike  obftrudted.  Blotches 
and  eruptions  in  the  face,  head-achs,  apoplexies,  and 
hidden  deaths,  may  be  often  traced  to  this  caufe  i and 
if  we  view  its  effects  in  another  light,  we  fh all  not  be 
furprifed  at  any  inconfiftency  in  the  language  or  conduct 
of  people,  who  take  fo  much  pains  to  fulpend  all  inter- 
courfe  between  the  head  and  the  heart. 


cure  clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I can  with  the  itri<flefl:  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I have 
cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  fhoes,  a flannel  waift- 
coar  and  drawers,  a pair  of  under-flockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat, 
to  be  worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leall.  Where  warmer  cloth- 
ing is  wanted,  I would  recommend  the  fleecy  hofiery  to  be  worn 
next  the  (kin. 
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The  clofe  prefiure  of  the  other  articles  of  drefs  is 
equally  reprebenfible.  Narrow  fleeves  are  a great  checlc 
upon  the  mufcular  exercife  of  the  arms.  The  waiftcoar, 
in  its  prefent  falhionable  form,  may  be  very  properlv 
termed  a fir  ait  one;,  and,  no  doubt,  is  in  many  in- 
ftances  an  indication  of  fome  mental  derangement.  The 
wrifts  and  knees,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  are 
braced  with  ligatures,  or  tight  buttoning;  and  the  legs, 
which  require  the  utmoft  freedom  of  motion,  are  ferew- 
ed  into  leathern  cafes,  as  if  to  convey  an  idea  that  the 
wearer  is  fometimes  mounted  on  horfeback.  To  com- 
plete the  whole,  and  in  order  that  the  feet  may  be  kept 
in  as  tight  a prefs  as  the  head,  when  (hoes  are  to  be 
worn,  the  (hape  of  the  foot  and  the  eafy  expanfion  of 
the  toes  are  never  confulted,  but  fafhion  regulates  the 
form  of  the  fhoe,  fometimes  lquare-toed,  more  fre- 
quently pointed,  and  always  fure  to  produce  cramp3 
and  corns,  the  keen,  the  fenfible  announcers  of  every 
change  of  the  weather.  I have  fo  long  employed  fe- 
rious  argument  upon  thefe  fubjeits  in  vain,  that  I am 
now  accuftomed  to  view  them  with  pleafantry  ; and 
when  I meet  with  fuch  figures,  difguifed,  and  rendered 
truly  awkward  both  in  their  motions  and  appearance,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  with  Shakespear,  fC  that  fome 
of  Nature’s  journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not  made 
them  well;  they  imitate  humanity  fo  abominably  i” 

w • 
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CHAP.  VII. 

OF  INTEMPERANCE. 


A MODERN  author*  obferves,  that  temperance  and 
exercife  are  the  two  beft  phyficians  in  the  world. 
He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were  duly  regarded, 
there  would  be  little  occalion  for  any  other.  Temper- 


* Rouffeau. 
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a r.ce  may  juftly  be  called  the'  parent  of  health;  yet 
numbers  of  mankind  aft  as  if  they  thought  difeales 
and  death  too  How  in  their  progrefs,  and  by  intem- 
perance and  debauch  feem  2s  it  were  to  folicic  their 

approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftruftion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on 
that  flate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions;  and  while 
thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well  ; but  what- 
ever difturbs  them  neceffarily  impairs  health.  Intem- 
perance never  fails  to  dilorder  the  whole  animal  cecono- 
my  ; it  hurts  the  digeflion,  relaxes  the  nerves,  renders 
rhe  different  fecretions  irregular,  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  numberlefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants  and 
animals  affords  a flriking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intem- 
perance. Moifture  and  manure  greatly  promote  vege- 
tation ; yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  entirely  de- 
ftroy  it.  The  beft  things  become  hurtful,  nav  deflruc- 
tive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the 
higheft  degree  of  human  wifdom  conflfls  in  regulating 
our  appetites  2nd  paflions  fo  as  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
It  is  that  chiefly  which  entitles  us  to  the  character  of  ra- 
tional beings.  The  flave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the 
difgrace  of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  various 
paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is  the  abufe 
of  thefe  paflions ; and  moderation  confifls  in  the  proper 
regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  contented  with  latisfy- 
ing  the  Ample  calls  of  Nature,  create  artificial  wants, 
and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  after  fomething  that  may 
gratify  them  ; but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  grati- 
fied. Nature  is  content  with  little  ; but  luxury  knows 
no  bounds.  Elence  the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the 
debauchee  feldom  flop  in  their  career  till  their  money 
or  their  conflitution  fails : then  indeed  they  generally  fee 
their  error  when  too  late. 
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It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard  to 
diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitutions  of  man- 
kind. The  mod  ignorant  perfon,  however,  certainly 
knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs : and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  if  he  choofes,  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  mod  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  didates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation  in 
queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftrudion.  An  elegant 
writer*  of  the  lad  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intemperance  in 
diet:  ^ For  my  part,  when  I behold  a fafhionable  table 
{f  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I fancy  that  I fee  gouts 
<f  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innu- 
tc  merable  didempers,  lying  in  amOufcade  among  the 
<f  dirties.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  dedrudive 
than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate  pur- 
fuit  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors, ruin  the  bed  conditution ! Indeed  thefe  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often 
behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before 
they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  with 
difeafes,  and  hadening  with  fwift  pace  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Did  men  refled  on  the  painful  difeafes  and  pre- 
mature deaths  which  are  daily  occafioned  by  intempe- 
rance, it  would  be  fufiicient  to  make  them  Ihrink  back 
with  horror  from  the  indulgence  even  qf  their  darling 
pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone  j the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effeds  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  fcen  embracing  dung- 
hills, whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future,  lpent  in 
riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to  bring  up 
their  offspring  in  a decent  manner ! How  often  do  we 
behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her  helplefs  infants, 
pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  his  in- 
fatiatc  appetites  1 

* Addifon. 
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Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even  ex- 
tirpated, by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to 
prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhorten  the  lives  of  children, 
as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor  man  who 
labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  contented  with 
his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous  offspring,  while 
his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  lan- 
gnifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even 
flates  and  empires  feel  the  influence  of  intemperance, 
and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Inftead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health, 
we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  obfer- 
vations  on  one  particular  lpecies  of  that  vice,  viz.  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  ad  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  expence 
of  a fever,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  poifonous  draught. 
When  this  is  repeated  almoft  eveiy  day,  it  is  ea(y  to 
forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitucion  muft  be 
ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold  out  under  a 
daily  fever  ! but  fevers  occafioned  by  drinking  do  not 
always  go  off  in  a day  ; they  frequently  end  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bread,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce 
fatal  effeds. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute  dif- 
eafe,  he  ieldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind.  In- 
toxicating liquors,  when  ufed  to.  excefs,  weaken  the 
bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion ; they  deftroy  the  power 
of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  convulfive  dis- 
orders; they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  de- 
flroy  its  ballamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for  circulation, 
and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence  obftrudions, 
atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions  of  the  lun^s. 
Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which  drunkards  make 
their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind,  when  brought  on  by 
hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of  a cuie. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking,  as 
it  is  called,  though  its  effeds  be  not  fo  violent,  is^  not 
kfs  pernicious.  When  the  veffels  are  kept  conftantly 
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full  and  upon  the  flretch,  the  different  digeftions  can 
neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours  properly 
prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of  this  character  are  af- 
flicted with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  fores  in  the 
legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear,  they  are 
leized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  affections,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion. 

Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  thought 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  die  of  that 
difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  caufes 
to  which  we  mud  impute  the  increafe  of  confumptions. 
The  great  quantities  of  vifeid  malt  liquor  drank  by  the 
common  people  of  England,  cannot  fail  to  render  the 
blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  circulation  ; from  whence  pro- 
ceed obdructions,  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There 
are  few  great  ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : nor  is 
that  to  be  wondered  ar,  confidering  the  glutinous  and 
almod  indigeflible  nature  of  drong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  drong  wines  run  dill 
greater  hazard  ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the  blood, 
and  tear  the  tender  vcffcls  of  the  lungs  to  pieces ; yet  fo 
great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in  this  country,  that 
one  would  almod  be  induced  to  think  that  the  inhabitants 
lived  upon  them  *. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  mif- 
fortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It 
affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  Bur,  alas  ! this 
folace  is  fhort  lived ; and  when  it  is  over,  the  fpirits 
fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they  had  before 
been  railed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition  of  the  dofe 
becomes  neceffary,  and  every  fre(h  dofe  makes  way  for 

* We  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirits  confumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumftance,  that  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quan- 
tity of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  Hill  greater  quantity 
which  is  fuppoled  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two 
thoufand  private  Hills  ase  conftantly  employed  in  preparing  a 
poifonous  liquor  called  MolaJJes.  The  common  people  have  got 
lb  univerfally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bale  i'pirit,  that  when 
a porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reding  along  the  ilreets,  they  fay,  he 
has  got  molajfed. 
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another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the 
bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a facrifice  to  what  at  firft  per- 
haps was  taken  only  as  a medicine  No  man  is  fo  de- 
jected as  the  drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off. 
Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of 
fpirits  while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others 
the  mod  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miferable  exigence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill- 
humour. 

Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  ddlrudtive  to  health, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  ftrange 
that  creatures,  who  value  theml'elves  on  account  of  a fu- 
perjor  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes,  fhould  take 
pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them.  Were  fuch  as 
voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to 
continue  ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feem  but- 
a juft  punifhment.  Though  this  be  not  the  confeqUencC 
of  one  aCt  of  intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a 
courfe  of  it.  By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  greateft  ge- 
nius is  often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  perfons.  It 
heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  llrength,  and  obflrudts 
their  growth  ; befides,  the  frequent  ufe  of  llrong  liquors 
in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys  any  benefit  that  might 
arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thofe  who  make  a prac- 
tice of  drinking  generous  liquors  when  young,  cannot 
expcft  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the 
decline  of  life. 

* It  Is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
pclitenefs,  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cefs  out  of  fafliion.  It  is  indeed  Jefs  common  in  South  Britain 
than  it  was  formerly  ; but  it  ftill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North, 
where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  for  hofpitalily.  There 
no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  gucits  well,  who  does  not 
make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink  is  certainly  the 
grcateU  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Man- 
linefs,  complaifance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to 
Vake  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take 
poifon.  The  cuflomof  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of  fa- 
shion in  France  ; and,  as  it  begins  to  lofc  ground  among  the  po- 
liter part  of  the  Englifh,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  banillicd  from 
every  jart  of  this  iiland. 


Drunkennefs 
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Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a mod  abominable 
vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others.  There  is 
hardly  any  crime  To  horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  not 
perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We  have  known 
mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the  food  that  they 
fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even  the  infants  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  accurled  draught. 

It  is  of  the  utmod  importance  to  check  the  fird  pro- 
pendties  to  gluttony  and  intoxication,  or  they  foon  be- 
come uncontrolable.  With  refpeft  to  eating,  the  do- 
mach  being  often  put  upon  the  full  dretch,  feels  un- 
eafinefs  from  the  lead  vacuity,  and  acquires  by  degrees 
a fort  of  unnatural  craving,  the  gratifications  of  which 
are  fure  to  be  attended  with  dupor,  debility,  and  dif- 
eafe. 

The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  drinking.  After 
frequent  indulgence  in  excels,  the  (mailed  felf-denial 
caufes  a faintnefs  and  deprefiion  of  fpirits,  which  nothing 
can  remove  but  the  favourite  dram  or  pretended  cordial. 
Nay  more,  the  repetition  of  the  lad  night’s  debauch  is 
looked  upon  as  the  bed  remedy  for  the  ficknefs  of  the 
enfuing  day.  Mild  diluting  liquors  are  rejected  as  in- 
fipid,  and  fome  hot  dimulant  is  required  for  the  palate 
and  domach,  without  confidering,  that,  by  fuch  means, 
the  adlion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  dimulated  alfo ; 
that  the  lungs  are  inflamed  j and  the  whole  fy Item  is  re- 
laxed and  enfeebled.- 


want  of  cleanlineis  is  a fault  which  admits  of  no 


excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for  nothing,  it  is 
furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to  be  dean.  The 
continual  discharge  from  our  bodies  by  perfpiration, 
renders  frequent  change  of  apparel  necedary.  C, ranging 
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apparel  greatly  promotes  the  lecretion  from  the  fkin,  fa 
neceffary  for  health.  When  that  matter  which  ought  to 
be  carried  off  by  perfpiration  is  either  retained  in  the 
body,  or  re-abforbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it  muft  occa- 
fion  difeales. 

Difrafcs  of  the  fkin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  clean- 
linefs  *.  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  infection,  or 
brought'on  by  poor  living,  unwholefome  food,  &c. ; but 
they  will  fcldom  continue  long  where  cleanlinefs  pre- 
vails. To  the  fame  caufe  mult  we  impute  the  various 
kinds  of  vermin  which  infelt  the  human  body,  houfes, 
&c.  Thefe  may  always  be  banilhed  by  cleanlinefs 
alone,  and  wherever  they  abound,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe  it  is  negleCted. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  is  ' 
the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  Commonly  begin 
among  the  inhabitants  of  dole  dirty  houfes,  who  breathe 
unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  wear  dirty 
clothes.  There  the  infection  is  generally  hatched,  which 
often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to  the  definition  of  many. 
Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be  confidered  as  an  object  of  pub- 
lic attention.  It  is  not  lufficient  that  1 be  clean  myfelf, 
while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour  affcCts  my  health 
as  well  as  his.  If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a 
common  nuifance,  they  ought  at  lcaft  to  be  avoided  as 
infectious.  All  who  regard  their  health  lhould  keep  at 
a diftance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  collected, 
cleanhnds  becomes  ol  the  utmoft  importance.  It  is  well 
known  that  infectious  difeafes  are  communicated  by 
tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to 

* Mr.  Pott,  in  his  furgical  cbfervations,  mentions  a difeafe 
which  ne  calls  the  chimney -fweeper’s  cancer,  as  it  is  almoft  pecu- 
liar to  that  unhappy  let  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to  neglect 
of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  jullice.  J am  convinced,  that  if 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe  were 
kept  clean  by  frequent  walking,  it  would  never  happen.  The 
climbing  boys,  as  they  are  called,  are  certainly  the  molt  miferable 
wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; yet,  for  cleaning  chimnies,  no 
i'uch  perfons  are  neccff^ry. 
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pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  inferior),  ought  with  the 
utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For  this  reafon,  in 
great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind,  Ihould  be  permitted 
to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey 
infection  than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better  than 
dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with. allies,  dung, 
and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter-houfes,  or 
killing  fhambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  very  centre 
of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  excrements,  &c. 
with  which  thefe  places  are  generally  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  unwhoiefome.  How 
eafiiy  might  this  be  prevented  by  active  magiftrates,  who 
have  it  always  in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  re- 
lative to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  ob- 
fervance  of  them  ! 

We  are  forry  to  lay,  that  the  importance  of  general 
cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficientiy  underftood  by 
the  magiftrates  of  moll  great  towns  in  Britain ; though 
health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all  confpire  to  recommend 
an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
fenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more 
conducive  to  their  health,  than  a clean  town ; nor  can 
any  thing  imprefs  a ftranger  with  a more  difrefpedtful 
idea  of  any  people  than  its  oppofite*  Whatever  prer 
tenfions  people  may  make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or 
civilization,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they 
neglect  cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a ftate  of  barbarity  *. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  cltanli- 
nefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 

* In  ancient.  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanliuefs 
an  obje<5t  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays5  the  Cloaca,  or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works  ; and  beftows  higher 
encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who  made 
and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchicved  the  greateft 
conquefts. 

How  truly  great  does  the  emperor  Trajan  appear,  when  giving 
directions  to  Piiny  his  proconl'ul,  concerning  the  making  of  a 
common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered 
city ! 
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lituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the  bad 
effects  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a farm-houfe 
without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and  frequently  the  cat- 
tle and  their  matters  lodge  under  the  fame  roof.  Peafants 
are  likewife  extremely  carelefs  with  refpeft  to  change  of 
apparel,  keeping  their  houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  mere- 
ly the  effect  of  indolence  and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit 
may  indeed  render  it  lefs  difagreeabie  to  them,  but  no 
habit  can  ever  make  it  lalutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes,  or 
breathe  unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of 
peafants,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  encourage 
and  promote  habits  of  clcanlinefs  among  them.  This, 
for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall  premium 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaned:  and  belt  article  of 
any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe,  &c.,  and  by  pu- 
nching fcverely  thofe  who  bring  it  dirty.  The  fame 
method  ttiould  be  taken  with  butchers,  bakers,  brewers, 
and  all  who  are  employed  in  preparing  the  neceflfaries  of 
life. 

In  camps  the  ftri<tteft  regard  ttiould  be  paid  to  clean- 
linefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infe&ious  difeafes 
are  often  lpread  amongft  a whole  army ; and  frequently 
more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The  Jews,  during 
their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs,  received  particular 
inttruflions  with  refpett  to  cleanlinefs  *.  The  rules  en- 
joined them  ought  to  be  obferved  by  all  in  the  like  fitu- 
ation.  Indeed  the  whole  fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to 
that  people  has  a rmmifeft  tendency  to  promote  clean- 
linefs. Whoever  confiders  the  nature  of  their  climate, 
the  difeafes  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  their  dirty 
difpofition,  will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  mod  eaftern  countries,  clean- 
linefs makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The  Ma- 
hometan as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion  enjoins  various 

* Thou  (hah  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither  thott 
fhalt  go  forth  abroad ; and  though  (halt  have  a paddle  upon  thy 
Weapon  : and  it  fhall  be  when  thou  (halt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
(had  dig  therewith,  and  (hall  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
someth  trom  thee,  &c.  Deuter.  chap.  xxii.  ver.  12,  13. 
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bathings,  waffiings,  and  purifications.  No  doubt  thefe 
might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward  purity ; but  they 
were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for  the  prefervation  of 
health.  However  whimfical  thefe  wafhings  may  appear 
to  fome,  few  things  would  tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes 
than  a proper  attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every 
perlbn,  for  example,  after  vifiting  the  fick,  handling  a 
dead  body,  or  touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  in- 
fection, to  wafh  before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down 
to  mear,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the 
infection  himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  ikin,  but  likewife  promotes 
the  perforation,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens  the 
fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful,  and  agreeable 
does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved,  wafhed,  and  fhifced ; 
efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  negleCted  longer 
than  ufual  ! 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  wafhing  the  feet,  though  lefs 
neceflary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very  agreeable 
piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt  with  which' 
thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot  fail  cofobftfuCt 
the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  cleanlinefs  would’ ofteh 
prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were  people  C&'feful'to  bathe 
their  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  at  night,  after 
being  expofed  to  cold  or  wet  through  the  day,  they 
would  feldom  experience  the  ill  effects  which  often  pro- 
ceed from  thefe  caufes.  y>  '• 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
necelTary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diftempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  belt  way  to 
prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company  be 
cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When  infectious 
difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the  moft  likely  means 
to  prevent  their  fpreading:  it  is  likewife  necefiary  to 
prevent  their  returning  afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to 
other  places.  For  this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding, 
&c.  of  the  fick  ought  to  be  carefully  waffied,  and  fumi- 
gated with  brimftone.  Infection  will  lbdge  a long  time 
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in  dirty  clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  molt 
terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  Tick  people  are  col- 
lected together,  as  gaols,  hofpitals,  &c.  cleanlinefs  ought 
to  be  moft  religioufiy  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch 
places  is  often  fufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  effedt  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  dif- 
eafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary  where  cleanlinefs  is 
negleCted,  a perfon  in  perfect  health  has  a greater  chance 
to  become  fick,  than  a fick  perfon  has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that  negleO, 
or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears  among 
thofe  who  hive  the  care  of  the  fick ; they  think  it  almoft 
criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is  clean  to  come  near  a 
perfon  in  a fever,  for  example,  and  would  rather  allow 
him  to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth,  than  change  the 
leaft  bit  of  his  linen.  If  cleanlinefs  be  neceflary  for  per- 
fons  in  health,  it  is  certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many 
difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone;  moft  of  them 
might  be  mitigated  by  it ; and,  where  it  is  neglcdled, 
the  fiighteft  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  moft 
fnalignant.  The  fame  miflaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  leaft  admiffion  of  frelh  air  to  the 
fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them  dirty. 
Both  thefe  deftrudlive  prejudices  will,  we  hope,  be  foon 
entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature.  We 
cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though  we 
fhould  not  pradtife  it  ourfclves.  It  fooner  attracts  our 
regard  than  even  finery  iifelf,  and  often  gains  efteem 
where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  higheft  as 
well  as  the  lowed:  ftation,  and  cannot  be  difpenfed  with 
in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more  importance  to  fociety 
than  general  cleanlinefs.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  cul- 
tivated every  where  j but  in  populous  cities  it  fhould  be 
almoft  revered  *. 

I have 

* As  it  is  impoffible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earneltly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
iirates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 

Moll. 
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I have  often  heard  with  concern  the  poor  complain  of 
the  want  of  many  things  beyond  their  reach,  while  they 
difregarded  other  objeCts  of  the  firft  importance  which 
were  in  their  own  power  ; namely,  pure,  open  air,  and 
*the  comforts  of  cleanlinefs.  I do  not  know  whether  a 
late  author  had  this  objeCt  in  view,  when  he  called  the 
lower  orders  “ the  fwiniih  multitude  j”  but  though  I 
fhould  be  forry  to  apply  to  them  l'o  reproachful  an  epi- 
thet, I mud  fay  that  uncleannefs  has  been  very  properly 
denominated  <c  the  word  affliction  of  indolence  and  po,- 
<c  verty.”  There  is  no  excufe  for  dirt.  Every  body  may 
be  dean,  even  in  rags,  or  in  the  meaneit  abode  ; and 
the  poor  would  find  fuch  decency  not  only  the  bed  pre- 
fervative  of  health,  but  the  dronged  recommendation 
to  employment  and  to  pity.  Can  any  favourable  opinion 
be  entertained  of  the  inckidry  or  activity  of  a floven  or 
a flattern  ; and  will  not  the  dread  of  infection  often  drive 
charity  herfclf  from  the  dinking  hut,  and  from  the  noxi- 
ous atmofphere  of  a filthy  objcCt  ? 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  INFECTION. 

Ty,TANY  difeales  are  infectious.  Every  perfon  ought 
^ therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  communi- 
cation with  the  difeafed.  The  common  practice  of  vifit- 


Moft  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  be  cafily  fupplied 
with  water  ; and  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  h proper  ufe  of 
it  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  delerve  to  be  feverely 
punilhed.  The  llreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be  had, 
ought  to  be  walhed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effe&ual  method 
for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean ; and,  upon  trial,  we  are  per- 
fuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapeft. 

Some  of  the  molt  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  human  nature 
might,  in  my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs. 
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ing  the  Tick,  though  often  well  meant,  has  many  ill 
confequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  difcourage  any  a£t 
of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially  towards  thofe  in 
diftrefs  ; but  I cannot  help  blaming  fuch  as  endanger 
their  own  or  their  neighbours’  lives,  by  a miftaken  friend-' 
fhip,  or  an  impertinent  curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  Tick,  efpecially  in  the  country,  are 
generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  idle 
vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for  fervants 
and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  bv  turns,  and 
even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It  would  be  a miracle 
indeed  fhould  fuch  always  elcape.  Experience  teaches 
us  the  danger  of  this  conduct.  People  often  catch  fe- 
vers in  this  way,  and  communicate  them  to  others,  till 
at  length  they  become  epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  who 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in 
that  difeafe ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft  as  infec- 
tious as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal.  Some  imagine 
that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than  in  great 
towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  affiftance.  This  may 
fometimes  be  the  cafe  j but  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
oftener  proceeds  from  the  caufe  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating  in- 
fection, it  could  not  be  done  more  effe&ually  than  by 
the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick.  Such  vifitors 
not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their  connexions,  but 
likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding  the  houfe,  they 
render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by  their  private  whif- 
pers  and  difmal  countenances,  difturb  the  imagination  of 
the  patient,  and  deprefs  his  fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill, 
efpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poflible. 
The  fight  of  ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs 
the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country-places,  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them 
into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfe  lies,  is  another 
way  of.  fpreading  infedtion.  The  infedion  does  not  al- 
ways die  with  the  patient.  Every  thing  that  comes  into 
contadt  with  his  body  while  alive,  receives  the  con- 
tagion, 
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tagion,  and  fome  of  them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c. 
will  retain  it  for  a long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  in- 
fectious diforders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied  ; and 
people  Ihould  keep  as  much  as  poflible  at  a diftance 
from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
fectious difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a proper 
diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Legislator,  among 
many  other  wife  inftitutions  for  preferving  health,  has 
been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means  of  preventing  in- 
fection, or  defilement , as  it  is  called,  either  from  a dil- 
cafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In  many  cafes  the  difeafed 
were  to  be  feparated  from  thofe  in  health  j and  it  was 
deemed  a crime  even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If 
a perfon  only  touched  a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was 
appointed  to  wafh  himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for 
fome  time  at  a diftance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by  clothes. 
It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel  which  has 
been  worn  by  a perfon  who  died  of  an  infectious  difeafe, 
unlefs  it  has  been  well  walked  and  fumigated,  as  infeCtion 
may  lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  effeCts.  This  (hews  the  danger  of  buying  at  ran- 
dom the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported.  Com- 
merce, together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  bring 
us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more  than  coun- 
terbalance all  the  advantages  of  thart  trade  by  means  of 
which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed,  either  to  prevent 
the  introduction  or  fpreading  of  infectious  maladies. 
Some  attention  indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  plague ; 
but  other  difeafes  pafs  unregarded  *. 

InfeCtion 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  import- 
ation of  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be 
attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  eafily  be 
done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  confiderable  fea-port, 
to  infpedt  the  Ihip’s  company,  paflengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
aftiore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infectious  disorder  prevailed,  to 
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InfeClion  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails,  hof- 
pitals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequenly  fituated  in  the  very 
middle  of  populous  towns ; and  when  infectious  difeafes 
break  out  in  them,  it  is  impofiiblc  for  the  inhabitants 
to  efcape..  Did  magiftrates  pay  any  regard  to  the. health 
of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infection 
through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere  of  a 
large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abounding  with 
various  kinds  of  infection,  and  mult  be  pernicious  to. 
health.  The  belt  advice  that  we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are 
obliged  ro  live  in  large  cities,  is  to  chufe  an  open  fitua- 
tion;  to  avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded  ftreets  ; to  keep 
their  own  houfe  and  offices  clean  ; and  to  be  as  much 
abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time  will' permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  Spreading  of  in- 
fectious difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might  often  Eve 
a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from  being  infeCted  by 
one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people  fhould  aban- 
don their  friends  or  relations  in  diltrefs,  but  only  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  againft  being  too  much  in  company 
with  thole  who  are  afflicted  with  dilcales  of  an  infectious 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  Tick  in  infectious  difeafes,  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  fhould  Ituff  their  noles  with 
tobacco,  or  fome  other  Itrong-fmelling  herb,  as  rue, 
tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to  keep  the 
patient  very  clean,  to  lprinkle  the  room  where  he  lies 
with  vinegar  or  other  ftrong  acids,  frequently  to  admit 
a ftream  of  freffi  air  into*  it,  and  to  avoid  the  fmeil  of 
his  breath  as  much  as  they  can.  They  ought  never  to 

order  the  fhip  to  perform  a fiiort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  fick 
to  ibme  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewife 
order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the 
fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  defiroyed,  or  thoroughly 
cleanfed  by  fumigation,  &c.  before  any  of  them  were  lent  alliore. 
A fcheme  or  this  kind,  if  properly  conducted,  would  prevent 
many  fevers,  and  other  infedtious  difeafes,  from  being  brought 
by  failors  into  fca-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  diffufed  all  over 
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go  into  company  without  having  changed  their  clothes 
and  wafhed  their  hands  ; otherwise,  if  the  difeafe  be  in, 
fectious,  they  will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion 
along  with  them  *. 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate  per- 
fons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  attention  to 
thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infection  would  be  of 
great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes.  As  mod  dif- 
eafes  are  in  fome  degree  infe&ious,  no  one  ffiould  con- 
tinue long  with  the  jfick,  except  the  necefiary  attendants. 
I mean  not,  however,  by  this  caution,  to  deter  thofe 
whofe  duty  or  office  leads  them  to  wait  upon  the  fick, 
from  fuch  a laudable  and  neceflfary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infedlion  ; as  the 
promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs  ; removing  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  burying  grounds,  and  other  places  where  infection 
may  be  generated,  at  a proper  diftance  from  great  townsf ; 
widening  the  ftrects  ; pulling  down  ufelcfs  walls,  and 
taking  all  methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air 
through  every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals, 
or  proper  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  provided  they 
were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open 
fituation,  would  likewile  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  infection.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent 
the  poor,  when  fick,  from  being  vifited  by  their  idle  or 


* There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infection  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  careleflnefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  Many  phyficians  alFeCt  a familar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s  bedlide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infectious  difeafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  doCtor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry 
away  fome  of  the  infedtion;  and  if  he  goes  direCtly  to  vifit  an- 
other patient  without  wafhing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes, 
or  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  leldom  the  calc, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  he  fhould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him  ? 
Phyficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfelves,  by  this 
practice.  And  indeed  they  fometimes  fuifer  for  their  want  of 
care. 

f The  antients  would  not  fufFer  even  the  temples  of  their  gods, 
wheFe  the  fick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a city. 
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officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewife  render  it 
unnecettary  for  fick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  matters* 
houfes.  Matters  had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants 
taken  care  of  in  an  hofpiral,  than  run  the  hazard  of 
having  an  infe&ious  difeafe  diffufed  among  a numerous 
family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  ap:  to  diffufe  infection 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the  advantage 
of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  inttead 
of  preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means  of  dif- 
fufmg  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  great 
towns ; when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded  together 
in  fmall  apartments  j when  there  is  a conftant  communi- 
cation kept  up  between  the  citizens  and  the  patients ; 
and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are  neglected,  they 
become  nefts  for  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who 
goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a rifk  of  receiving  in- 
fection himfelf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to 
others.  This  however  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals, 
but  of  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  them.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  were  both  more  numerous, 
and  upon  a more  refpeCtable  footing,  as  that  would  in- 
duce people  to  go  into  them  with  lcls  reluCtance.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  defired,  becaufe  moft  of  the  putrid 
fevers  and  other  infectious  diforders  break  out  among 
the  poor,  and  are  by  them  communicated  to  the  better 
fort.  Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the  firtt  appearances 
of  fuch  diforders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to 
an  hofpita),  we  ttiould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which 
is  almoft  as  infeCticus  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 

In  a converfation  with  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  for 
whom  I had  a great  regard,  he  expretted  fome  appre- 
henfjon  that  the  contents  of  this  chapter  might  deter 
people  from  attending  their  friends  and  relations  in  fevers. 
I told  Sir  John,  that  was  the  very  evil  I meant  to  cure, 
having  always  found  the  country-people  too  apt  to  vittt 
their  friends  and  neighbours  in  fevers,  even  fo  as  to 
crowd  the  houfe,  and  incommode  the  Tick.  Nor  could 
I impute  this  to  humanity,  but  to  an  inquifitive  difpo- 
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fition  to  learn  what  was  likely  to  be  the  patients  fate, 
and  to  afk  improper  queftions  of  thofe  about  him,  or  of 
the  doctor  himfelf  were  he  weak  enough  to  anfwer  them. 
In  this  cafe,  his  anfwer  would  be  fure  to  come  back  to 
the  patient,  and,  if  unfavourable,  greatly  magnified;  fo 
ttrong  is  the  inclination  which  fome  men  feel,  to  fpread 
terror,  even  at  the  rifk  of  another’s  life. 

Sir  John,  not  having  praftifed  in  the  country,  was 
not  immediately  (truck  with  the  force  of  my  reasoning, 
till  I told  him  what  had  happened  to  a family  of  his  own 
name  who  lived  near  Edinburgh,  and  had  nearly  all  pe- 
rifhed  in  a fever.  The  family  confifted  of  a father  and 
fnother,  with  nine  or  ten  children,  mofl  of  them  grown 
up,  and  in  place.  The  mother  was  feizcd  with  a fever 
of  the  putrid  kind,  and  the  children  came  in  turns  to 
nurfe  her.  They  all  caught  the  fever:  fome  died;  and 
others  narrowly  efcaped  with  their  livts.  The  evil  did 
not  end  there.  They  carried  the  fever  into  the  families 
where  they  lived,  and  fpread  the  infeftion  far  and  wide. 
This  I have  often  known  to  happen  in  the  country,  and 
would  advife  matters  and  miftrefles  never  to  fuffer  their 
fervants  to  aft  as  nurfes  or  attendants  on  the  fick,  even 
though  the  latter  fhould  be  their  nearett  relations.  They 
had  much  better  hire  nurfes,  than  allow  their  fervants 
to  aft  in  that  dangerous  capacity. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 


fT"'HE  paflions  have  great  influence  both  in  the  caufe 
"*■  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  affefts  the  body, 
will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain  a fecret.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is  eftablifhed  a reciprocal 
influence  between  the  mental  and  corporeal  parts ; and 
that  whatever  injures  the  one,  diforders  the  other. 
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Of  Anger. 

The  paflion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  didorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  functions.  It 
often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes ; and 
fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paflion  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak  nerves.  I 
have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe  their  lives  bv  a 
violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  advife  them  to  guard 
againd  the  excefs  of  this  paflion  with  the  utmod  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being 
angry ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  refentment 
in  our  bread.  Refentment  preys  upon  the  mind,  and 
occafions  the  mod  obdinate  chronical  diforders,  which 
gradually  wade  the  conditution.  Nothing  fhews  true 
greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  forgive  injuries  ; it  pro- 
motes the  peace  of  fociety,  and  greatly  conduces  to  our 
own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fhould  avoid  violent  guds  of  an- 
ger, as  they  would  the  mod  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour  at 
all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.  Nothing 
tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a condant 
tranquillity  of  mind. 


Of  Fear . 

The  influence  of  feary  both  in  occafioning  and  ag- 
gravating difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to  be 
blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life  ; but  too  great  a 
defire  to  prelerve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of  lofing  it.  Fear 
and  anxiety,  by  deprefling  the  fpirits,  not  only  difpofe 
us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render  thofe  difeafes  fatal  which 
an  undaunted  mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effedls.  Epileptic 
fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often  occafioned 
by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  practice,  fo  common 
among  young  people,  of  frightening  one  another.  Many 
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have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have  been  rendered  mi- 
ferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tam- 
per with  the  human  paftions.  The  inind  may  eafiiy  be 
thrown  into  fuch  diforder,  as  never  again  to  a<ft  with  re- 
gularity. 

But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove  mod  hurtful. 
The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very  evil  itfelf. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  die  of  thofe  very 
difeafes  of  which  they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  had 
been  imprefled  on  their  minds  by  fome  accident,  or 
foolilh  predi&ion.  This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe 
•with  women  in  child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in 
thatfituation,  are  imprefled  with  the  notion  of  their  death, 
a long  time  before  it  happens ; and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  imprcfiion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in  labour, 
though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  it;  which  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery,  finding  her- 
ielf  weak  and  exhaufted,  immediately  apprehends  fhe  is 
in  danger;  but  this  fear  feldom  fails  to  obftruft  the  ne- 
celfary  evacuations,  upon  which  her  recovery  depends. 
Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  own  imagina- 
tions, when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they  appre- 
hend none. 

It  feldom  happens,  that  two  or  three  women  in  a great 
town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  followed  by 
many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  acquaintance  who 
is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate,  and  the  difeafe  be- 
comes epidemical,  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination. 
This  fhould  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear,  and 
by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  goftips  who  are  con- 
tinually buzzing  in  their  ears  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
Every  thing  that  may  in  the  leaft  alarm  a pregnant  or 
child-bed  woman,  ought  with  the  greateft  care  to  be 
guarded  againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by  the 
old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  Fill  kept  up  in  molt  parts  of 
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Britain,  of  tolling  the  pari fh  bell  for  every  perfon  who 
dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in  danger,  are  very 
inquifitive  } and  if  they  come  to  know  that  the  bell  tolls 
for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fituation  with  themfelves, 
what  mud  be  the  confequence  ? At  any  rate  they  are  apt 
to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cudom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed  women 
only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes.  When  low 
fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  prevail,  what  mud  be  the  effcdt  of  a funeral  peal 
founding  five  or  fix  times  a day  in  his  ears  ? No  doubt 
his  imagination  will  fugged  that  others  died  of  the  fame 
difeafe  under  which  he  labours.  This  apprehenfion  will 
have  a greater  tendency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all 
the  cordials  of  which  medicine  can  boad  will  have  to 
raife  them.  The  only  town  which  has  abolifhed  this 
cudom  is  Bath. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abolifhed, 
we  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as 
poffible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that  may  tend  to 
alarm  them.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  gene- 
rally attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal  dories  in 
their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathizing  friends,  but 
they  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  enemies.  All  who 
wifh  well  to  the  fick,  ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the 
greated  didance  from  them. 

A cudom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians,  of 
prognodicating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fate,  or 
foretelling  the  iflue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity,  no  doubt,  in- 
troduced this  practice,  and  dill  fupports  it,  in  fpite  of 
common  fenfe,  and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  I have  known 
a phyfician  barbarous  enongh  to  boad,  that  he  pro- 
nounced more  Jentences  than  all  his  Majedy’s  judges. 
Would  to  God  that  fuch  fentences  were  not  often  equally 
fatal  ! It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  doctor  does 
not  declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the 
worfe.  A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the  doc- 
tor fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate  looks,  the 
watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers^  of  thofe  about 
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him.  It  feldom  happens,  when  the  doflor  gives  an  un* 
favourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed  from  the  pa- 
tient. The  very  embarrafifment  which  the  friends  and 
attendants  (hew  in  difguifing  what  he  has  faid,  is  gene- 
rally fufficient  to  difeover  the  truth. 

Kind  heaven  has,  for  the  wifeft  ends,  concealed  from 
mortals  their  fate  j and  we  do  nor  fee  what  right  any 
man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  efpecially  if 
luch  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind 
are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events,  and 
feldom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion.  A 
doubtful  anfwer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend  rather 
to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick,  is  furely  the  mod 
proper.  This  conduct  could  neither  hurt  the  patient 
nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  deftroy  the 
credit  of  phyfic,  than  thofe  bold  prognofticators,  who,  by- 
the-bye,  are  generally  the  mod  ignorant  of  the  faculty. 
The  miftakes  which  daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo 
many  (landing  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s  dan- 
ger to  fome  of  his  near  connexions ; though  even  this 
ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  caution  : but 
it  never  can  be  necelfary  in  any  caie  that  the  whole  town 
and  country  (hould  know,  immediately  after  the  dodlor 
has  made  his  firft  vifit,  that  he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient' s 
recovery.  Perfons  whofe  impertinent  curiofity  leads 
them  to  queftion  the  phyfician  with  regard  to  the  fate 
of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no  other  than  an  eva- 
live  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thofe  who  think  themfclves  wifer  than  their  neigh- 
bours often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity  furely 
calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and  not  add 
to  their  affliction  by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend,  or 
even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild 
and  fynipathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and  fflould 
never  neglcCt  to  adminiftcr  that  greateft  of  all  cordials, 
Hope. 
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Of  Grief. 

Grief  is  the  moft  deftrudive  of  all  the  pafiions.  Its 
effeds  are  permanent ; and  when  it  finks  deep  into  the 
mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear,  being 
of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom  left  long;  but  grief 
often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy,  w’hich  preys  upon 
the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the  conftitution.  This  paffion 
ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally  be  con- 
quered at  the  beginning;  but  when  it  has  gained  ftrength, 
all  attempts  to  remove  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life ; but  it 
fhews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  ferenity-. 
Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief,  and  when 
misfortunes  happen,  they  ©bftinately  refufe  all  confola- 
tion,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  melancholy,  finks 
under  the  load.  Such  condud  is  not  only  deftrudive  to 
health,  but  inconfiftent  with  reafon,  religion,  and  com- 
mon fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  necefiary  for  health  as  change 
of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  fub- 
jed,  efpecially  of  a diPgreeable  nature,  it  hurts  the 
whole  fundions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  indulged 
fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deftroys  the  appetite  ; by  which 
means  the  fpirits  are  deprefied,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the 
bow'els  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want 
of  frefti  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many  an  ex- 
cellent conftitution  has  been  ruined  by  a family  misfor- 
tune, or  any  thing  that  occafions  exceffive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoflible  that  any  perfon  of  a dejeded 
mind  flhould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged 
out  for  a few  years ; but  whoever  would  live  to  a good 
old  age,  muft  be  good-humoured  and  cheerful.  This 
indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own  power;  yet  our  tem- 
per of  mind,  as  well  as  our  adions,  depend  greatly  upon 
ourfelves.  We  can  either  affociate  with  cheerful  or  me- 
lancholy companions,  mingle  in  the  amufements  and 
offices  of  life,  or  fit  ftill  and  brood  over  our  calamities 
as  we  choofe.  Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  cer- 
tainly in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind  generally 
takes  its  caft. 
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The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfclves  to  the 
fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our  attention 
from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one  object.  Nature 
abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind,  unlefs  fixed  down 
bv  habit,  delights  in  contemplating  new  objedls.  This 
at  once  points  out  the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in 
diftrefs.  Turn  the  attention  frequently  to  new  objedbs. 
Examine  them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  begins 
to  recoil,  fh i fir  the  feme.  By  this  means  a conftant  fuc- 
ceffion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable 
ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of 
any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or  writing  on  fuch  fubjects 
as  deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief 
than  the  mod  fprightlv  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot  be 
healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  ; neither  can  the  mind. 
Indolence  nourifhes  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing 
elle  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells 
there.  Few  people  who  purfue  bufinefs  with  attention 
are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead  therefore  of  abftracting  our- 
fclves  from  the  world  or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes  hap- 
pen, we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  atten- 
tion, to  difeharge  with  double  diligence  the  fundlions  of 
our  ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and 
focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  agreeable  obje&s,  help  to  difpel  the  gloom  which 
misfortunes  call  over  it.  They  make  time  feem  lefs  te- 
dious, and  have  many  other  happy  effe<5ls. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake 
thcmfelvcs  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of 
fortune,  character,  and  conftitution* 

•j. 

Of  Love. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paflions.  At 
leaft,  when  ic  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  lubjedt  to  the 
control  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will,  than  any  of 
the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other  paffions,  are 
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necefiary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  but  love 
is  necelTary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpccies  itfelf:  it 
was  therefore  proper  that  this  paflion  fhould  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  bread. 

Though  love  be  a ftrong  paflion,  it  is  feldom  fo  rapid 
in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few  perfons 
fall  defpcrately  in  love  all  at  once.  We  would  therefore 
advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers  with  this  paflion,  to 
conflder  well  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  obtain 
the  object  of  his  wifhes.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he 
fhould  avoid  every  occafion  of  increafing  it.  He  ought 
immediately  to  flee  the  company  of  the  beloved  objedt  y 
to  apply  his  mind  attentively  to  bufinefs  or  fludy;  to  take 
every  kind  of  amufement  ; and  above  all,  to  endeavour, 
if  poflible,  to  find  another  object  which  may  engage  his 
afledtions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  obtain. 

There  is  no  paflion  with  which  people  are  fo  apt  to 
tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous.  Some 
men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from  mere  vanity, 
or  on  purpofe  to  fhew  their  confequence  with  the  fair. 
This  is  perhaps  the  greateft  piece  of  cruelty  which,  any 
one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wi(h  for,  we 
eafily  credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often 
betrayed  into  a fltuation  which  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  difeover  that  the  pretended  lover 
was  only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jefting  with  this  paf- 
fion.  When  love  has  got  to  a certain  height,  it  admits  of 
no  other  cure  but  the  pofleflion  of  its  objedt,  which  in 
this  cafe  ought  always,  if  poflible,  to  be  obtained  *. 

* The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  drfpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conftant  aim  of  parents;  while  their  children  often 
fuller  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The 
firft  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult  in  dilpoftng  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
parents  wfou!d  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of  their 
conduct,  after  a ruined  conllitution,  a loft  character,,  or  a diftra&ed 
mind,  has  Ihcwn  than  their  miftake. 
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Of  Religious  Melancholy . 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as  if 
they  thoughr  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  imagine 
the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain  mortifications, 
or  denving  themfelves  the  fmallcft  indulgence,  even  of 
the  mod  innocent  amufements.  A perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  countenances,  while  the  deeped  melan- 
choly preys  upon  their  minds.  At  length  the  faired 
profpedts  vanifh,  every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  appear- 
ance, and  thofe  very  objefls  which  ought  to  give  delight, 
afford  nothing  but  difgud.  Life  itfelf  becomes  a bur- 
den, and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no  evil 
can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his  mifer- 
able  exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  Ihould  be  fo  far  per- 
verted, as  to  become  the  caule  of  thofe  very  evils  which 
it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  be  better  calcu- 
lated than  True  Religion , to  raife  and  fupport  the  mind 
of  its  votaries  under  every  affli&ion  that  can  befal  them. 
It  teaches  men  that  even  the  fufferings  of  this  life  are 
preparatory  to  the  happinefs  of  die  next;  and  that  all 
who  perfid  in  a courfe  of  virtue  (hall  at  length  arrive  at 
complete  felicity. 

Perfons  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion  to 
others,  Ihould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on  gloomy 
fubjedts.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which 
true  religion  is  calculated  to  inf'pire,  is  a more  powerful 
argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the  terrors  that  can  be 
uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men  from  outward 
adts  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  infpire  them  with  that 
love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs  of  heart,  in  which  alone 
true  religion  confids. 

To  conclude;  the  bed  way  to  counteract  the  violence 
of  any  paflion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  engaged  in 
fome  ufeful  purfuit. 

I have  often  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Kaimes,  when 
he  faw  any  literary  friend  finking  under  the  preffure  of 
melancholy,  or  fome  other  corroding  pallion,  alway£ 
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gave  this  advice  in  a few  emphatical  words,  " write  a 
“ book. which  he  believed  to  be  an  infallible  remedy. 
I alfo  knew  the  author  of  a very  beautiful  elegy  cured  of 
his  grief  for  a wife,  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved,  by 
fludying  how  to  exprcfs  the  greatnefs  of  his  lofs,  and  the 
pungency  of  his  forrows,  in  the  mod  plaintive  and 
affcding  drain'.  Indeed,  the  earned  dire&ion  of  our 
thoughts  to  fomc  important  object  is,  as  I before  hinted, 
the  iuicft  method  of  lubduing  paflions  which  may  dub- 
bornly  refid  the  control  of  reafon. 


C H A P.  XT. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

nrHE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body  are 
A thofe  by  foci,  urine , and  injenfible  perfpiration. 
None  of  the  lie  can  be  long  obdrudtcd  without  impairing 
the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  body  is  too  long  retained,  ic  not  only  occafions  a 
plethora , or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  vefiels,  but  acquires 
qualities  which  are  hurtful  to  the  health,  as  acrimony, 
putrefcencc,  &c. 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping  the 
body  regular.  When  the  faeces  lie  too  long  in  the  bowels, 
they  vitiate  the  humours and  when  they  are  too  foon 
difeharged,  the  body  is  not  fufficicntly  nourifhed.  A 
medium  is  then-fore  to  be  defired,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  flcep,  and  exercife.  When- 
ever the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is  reaion  to  fufpedt  a 
fault  in  one  or  other  of  thele. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  teafon  to  expert 
either  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or  their  dif- 
charges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drinking 
ciiftuibs  every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  never 
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foils  to  occafion  difeafts.  Either  too  much  or  too  little 
food  will  have  this  effect.  The  former  indeed  generally 
occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter  coflivcnefs ; but  both 
have  a tendency  to  hurt  the  health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exaff  number  of 
ftools  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as  tbefe  differ 
in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different  constitutions, 
and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  under  a different  regi- 
men of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is  however  generally  al- 
lowed, that  one  dool  a-day  is  Sufficient  for  an  adult,  and 
that  more  or  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this,  like  mod  general 
rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions.  I have  known  perfons 
in  perfect  health  who  did  not  go  to  dool  above  once  a- 
week  *.  Such  a degree  of  codivenefs  however  is  not 
Safe  j though  the  perfon  who  labours  under  it  may  for 
fome  time  enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length  it  tnay 
occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a dool  every  day  is  to  rife 
betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only  the 
podure  in  bed  is  unfavorable  to  regular  dools,  but  alfo 
the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the  perfpiration,  lef- 
ftns  all  the  other  difeharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by  Mr. 
Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  Jolicit  nature , by 
going  regularly  to  Jlool  e°jery  morning  whether  one  has  a 
call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  acquired,  which 
will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  codiveneis,  Seldom  fail  to  ruin  their  con- 
ftitution. Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated  weaken 
the  bowels,  hurt  the  digedion,  and  every  dofe  makes 
way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  become  as  neceffiry 
as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  codive- 
neis ought  rather,  if  podible,  to  remove  it  by  diet  than 
dru°s.  They  fhould  likewife  go  thinly  clothed,  and 
avoid  every  thing  of  an  adringent  or  of  an  heating  na- 
ture. The  diet  and  other  regimen  neceffiry  in  this  cafe 


* Some  perfons  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  dool  above 
once  a month. 
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will  be  found  under  the  article  Coftiveneft,  where  this 
flate  of  the  bowels  is  treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs,  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  They  fhould  life  food  which  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of  an 
aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the  fined  flour, 
cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  Their  drink 
fhould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy  and  water,  in  which 
toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and  fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  obftru&ed 
perfpiration,  perfons  affedted  with  it  ought  to  keep  their 
feet  warm,  t6  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin,  and  take  every 
other  method  to  promote  the  perfpiration.  Further  dU 
redtions  with  regard  to  the  treatment -of  this  complaint 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Loojenejs, 

Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity  and 
appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  determined  rules  forjudging  of  either  *,  Dr. 
Cheyne  lays,  the  urine  ought  to  be  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  the  liquid  part  of  our  aliment.  But  fuppole  any  one 
were  to  take  the  trouble  of  meafuring  both,  he  would 
find  that  every  thing  which  altered  the  degree  of  per- 

* It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprifed  at  this  who  conliders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  affedted,  and  conl'equent-ly  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  paffions,  the  date  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  Hate 
cf  the  other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fufficient 
to  induce  a change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the 
urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this  will  be  aftonilhed  at  the  im- 
pudence of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  dileafes, 
and  preferibe  to  patitnts,  from  the  bare  infpeftion  of  their  urine.- 
Thefe  impollures,  however,  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and, 
by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafs 
conliderable  fortunes.  Ol  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  that  in  favour  of  urine  doflors  is  the  ftrongeft.' 
The  common  people  have  llili  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  fltill,  al- 
though it  has  been  demonitrated  that  no  one  of  them  is  able  to 
diibnguiih  the  urine  of  a horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  from  that  of 
a man. 
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fpiration,  would  alter  this  proportion,  and  likewife  that 
different  kinds  of  aliment  would  afford  very  different 
quantities  of  urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and  other  rea- 
fons,  no  rule  can  be  given  for  judging  of  the  precife 
quantity  of  urine  which  ought  to  be  difcharged,  yet  a 
perfon  of  common  fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know 
when  it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
actually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftruft  it,  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion  and  difcharge 
of  urine  are  leffened  by  a ledentary  life,  fleeping  on  beds 
that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of  a dry  ^nd  heating 
quality,  liquors  which  are  aflringent  and  heating,  as  red 
port,  claret,  and  fuch  like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to 
fufpedt  that  their  urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who 
have  any  fymptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to 
avoid  thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a ten- 
dency to  leffen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only  re- 
forbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids,  but  by 
ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker,  the  more 
watery  parts  flying  off  ftrft,  and  the  more  grofs  and 
earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conflant  tendency 
which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of  (tones 
and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  indolent  and  ledentary  people  are  much 
more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than  perfons  of  a more 
a<5tive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable  diforders 
by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a falfe  delicacy. 
When  the  bladder  has  been  over-diftended,  it  often  lofes 
its  power  of  adtion  altogether,  or  becomes  paralytic,  by 
which  means  it  is  rendered  unable  either  to  retain  the 
urine,  or  expel  it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature  ought 
never  to  be  poflponed.  Delicacy  is  doubtlcfs  a virtue, 
but  that  can  never  be  reckoned  true  delicacy,  which 
induces  any  one  to  rifk  his  health,  or  hazard  his  life. 
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But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too  fmall 
a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the  exceffive  ufe 
of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  Simulates  the  kidneys, 
dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  diforder  very  foon  weakens 
the  body,  and  induces  a confumption.  It  is  difficult  to 
cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by  ftrengthening  diet  and 
aftringent  medicines,  fuch  as  are  recommended  under 
the  article  Diabetes,  or  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perfpiration. 

Infenfble  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difcharges  from  the  human  body.  It 
is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  difeafes 
attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on;  but  when  it  is  ob- 
ftruCted,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difordcred.  This  dif- 
charge,  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than  anv  of  the 
reft,  is  confequently  lrfs  attended  to.  Hence  it  is,  that 
acute  fevers,  rheumatifms,  agues,  &c.  often  proceed 
from  obftruifted  perfpiration,  before  wc  are  aware  of  its 
having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  mod  of  them  impute 
their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they  had 
caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  negledted. 
For  this  rcafon,  inftead  of  a critical  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  perfpiration,  its  difference  in  different  fea- 
fons,  climates,  conftitutions,  &c.  wc  fhall  endeavour  10 
point  out  the  caufcs  which  mod  commonly  obftrudl  it, 
and  to  fhew  how  far  they  may  be  either  avoided,  or 
have  their  influence  counteracted  by  timely  care.  The 
want  of  a due  attention  to  thefe,  cofts  Britain  annually 
fomc  thoufands  of  ufcful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atm'ofphere . 

One  of  the  mod  common  caufcs  of  obftruCted  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the  change- 
ablencfs  of  the  weather,  or  (late  of  the  atmofpherc. 
7 here  is  no  place  where  luch  changes  happen  more  fre- 
quently than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  the  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different  in  the  different 
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fcafons  of  the  vear,  but  often  change  almoft  from  one 
extreme  to  another  in  a few  days,  and  fometimes  even 
in  the  courfc  of  one  dav.  That  fuch  changes  mud  af- 
feft  the  (late  of  the  perfpiration  is  obvious  to  every  one  *. 

The  bed  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft  the 
changes  of  the  weather  is,  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thofe  who  keep  molt  within  doors  are  mod  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  themfelves 
fo  delicate,  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted  changes  in  the 
at  mofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppreflions 
of  the  bread,  &c.  they  become  a kind  of  living  baro- 
meters. 

Wet  Clothes . 

Wet  clothes  not  onlv  bv  their  coldnefs  obdrudt  the 
perfpiration,  but  their  moifltire,  by  being  abforbed,  or 
taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes  the  danger. 
The  mod  robufl  conflirution  is  nor  proof  againd  the 
danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes;  they  duly  occalioa 
fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  diforders,  even  in 
the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoflible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  leflfened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  chan- 
ging their  clothes  foon  ; when  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
Ihould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry.  So  far  are  man/ 
from  taking  this  precaution,  that  they  often  lit  or  lie 
down  in  the  Helds  with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently 
fTep  even  whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent 
in  dances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  con- 
duct, ought  certainly  to  deter  all  from  being  guilty  of 
it. 

* I never  knew  a more  remarkable  in  fiance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  when  I was  writing 
thefe  notes.  This  morning,  Aug.  14,  1783,  the  thermometer 
in  the  fliade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a very  few  days 
ago  it  flood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  refleds  on  fuch  great  and 
fudden  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  will  be  furprifed  to  find  colds, 
coughs,  rheums,  with  other  atiedtions  of  the  bread  and  bowels,  lo 
common  in  this  country. 
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Wet  Feet . 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The  cho- 
lic, inflammations  of  the  brrafl:  and  of  the  bowels,  the 
iliac  paflion,  cholera  morbus , &c.  are  often  occafioned  by 
wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this  lefs  dan- 
gerous; but  it  ought,  as  far  ns  pofflble,  to  be  avoided. 
The  delicate,,  and  thole  who  are  not  accnflomed  to  have 
their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould  be  peculiarly  careful  in 
this  refpeft. 

Night  Air . 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftrufted  by  night  air;  even 
in  furnmer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  dews  which 
fall  plentifully  after  the  hotteft  day,  make  the  night  more 
dangerous  than  when  the  weather  is  cool.  Hence,  in 
warm  countries,  the  evening  dews  are  more  hurtful  than 
where  the  climate  is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be  abroad  in 
a cool  evening  ; but  this  is  a pleafure  to  be  avoided  by 
all  who  value  their  health.  The  cffe&s  of  evening  dews 
are  gradual  indeed,  and  almoft  imperceptible  ; but  they 
are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded:  we  would  therefore  ad- 
vife  travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are  much  heated 
by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration 
has  been  great,  thefe  become  dangerous  in  proportion. 
By  not  attending  to  this,  in  fiat  marfhy  countries,  where 
the  exhalations  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfies,  and  other  dan- 
gerous difeafes. 

Damp  Beds . 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being  ufed, 
ftanding  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without  fire,  or 
from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  laid  on  the  bed.  No- 
thing is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers  than  damp 
beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places  where  fuel 
is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and  wet,  arrives  at 
an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a good  fire,  warm  diluting 
liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the  perfpiration  reftored ; 
but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold  roo'. , and  laid  in  a damp 
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bed,  it  will  be  more  obtruded,  and  the  word  conse- 
quences will  enfiie.  Travellers  fhould  avoid  inns  which 
are  noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infcded 
with  the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof 
againft  the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  Grangers  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently 
ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pofiihJe  that  beds, 
which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or  three  times  a year, 
fhould  be  fafe  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by  changing 
their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious:  were  they  careful 
never  to  fleep  in  a bed  but  what  was  frequently  ufed, 
they  would  ieldom  find  any  ill  confequcnces  from  a 
change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  perlon 
when  on  a vifit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is  kept 
on  purpofe  for  Grangers.  That  ill-judged  piece  of  com- 
plaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  Ad  the  bad  ponfe-* 
quences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  prevented  in 
private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to  fleep  in  the 
fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  flrangers  when  they  come, 
In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufed  aimoft  every  night,  no- 
thing elfe  is  neceflary  than  to  keep  the  rooms  well-fea- 
jfoned  by  frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuflom,  laid  to  be  pra&ifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  preffing  them,  in  order  to 
fave  wafhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the  beds, 
ought,  when  difeovered,  to  bepunilhed  with  the  utmoft 
feycrity.  It  js  really  a ljpecies  of  murder,  and  will  often 
prove  as  fatal  as  poilbn  or  gun-fhor.  Indeed  no  linen, 
efp.ecia.lly  if  it  has  been  walhed  in  winter,  ought  to  be 
ufed  .till  it  has  been  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  fire ; 
nor  is  this  operation  lefs  neceflary  for  linen  walked  in 
fummer,  provided  it  has  lain  by  for  anyjength  of  time. 
This  caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often 
exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an 
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inn,  yet  pav  no  regard  to  a circumttance  of  much  more 
importance*. 

Dump  Hcu/es. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  confe- 
rences j for  this  reafon  thofc  who  build  fnould  be  care- 
ful to  chufr  a dry  fltuation.  A houfe  which  (lands  on  a 
damp  marfhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never  be  thoroughly 
dry.  All  houfes,  uiilefs  where  the  ground  is  exceeding 
dry,  fhould  have  the  find  floor  a little  raifed.  Servants 
and  others,  who  2re  obliged  to  live  in  cellars  ar.d  funk 
(lories,  feldom  continue  long  in  health  : matters  ought 
furtly  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants, 
as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely  to 
avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their  lives, 
by  inhabiting  a houfe  almott  as  foon  as  the  mafons,  plaif- 
tertrs,  &c.  have  done  with  it : fuch  houfes  are  not  only 
dangerous  from  their  dampnefs,  but  likewife  from  the 
fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &c.  The  allhmas,  confumptions, 
and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people 
who  work  in  thefe  articles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their 
being  unwhole  fome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafonable 
piece  of  clcanlinefs ; I me?n  the  pernicious  cullom  of 
wattling  them  immediately  before  company  is  put  into 
them.  Mott  people  catch  cold,  if  they  fit  but  a very 
fhort  time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately  walked  j the 
delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid  fuch  a fituation,  and 
even  the  robuft  are  not  always  proof  againft  its  in- 
fluence f. 

Sudden 

* It  a perfon  fufpe&s  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  Ample  precau- 
tion of  taking  off  the  fliccts  and  lying  m the  blankets,  with  all,  ,or 
mod  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have  prac- 
ticed this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp  beds 
-though  no  conditution,  without  care,  is  proof  ngaind  their  baneful 
Influence. 

t People  imagine  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room  after  it  has 
been  wafhed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it  \ but  they 
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Sudden  Tranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  pcrfpiration  is  commonly  obftrufted  by  sudden 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  Jcldqni 
caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too  much  heated. 
Heat  rarifits  the  blood,  quickens  the  circulation,  and 
increases  the  perfpiration : but  when  thcfe  are  fuddenly 
checked,  the  conl'cquences  muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed 
impoffible  for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  Tome 
occafions ; but  it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  let  them- 
feives  cool  gradually,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they 
leave  off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  rclt 
themfelves  in,  and  to  avoid  deeping  in  the  open  fields. 
Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  would  ofeen  prevent  fevers 
and  other  fatal  diforCcrs. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  frnall  liquors.  This  conduct  is 
extremely  dangerous.  Third  indeed  is  hard  to  bear,  and 
the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appetite  frequently  gets 
the  better  of  leal'on,  and  makes  us  do  what  our  judgment 
difapproves.  Every  pealant,  however,  knows,  if  his 
horic  be  permitted  to  drink  his  bcliyful  of  cold  water 
after  violent  exercile,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the 
liable,  or  fuff.-red  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kili 
hun.  This  they  take  the  utmoll  care  to  prevenc.  It 
were  well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to  iheir  own 
Xafety. 

Third  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwallow- 
ing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields . afford 
variety  of  acid  fruits  .and  plants,  the  very  chewing  of 
which  would  abate  thirft.  Water  kept  in  the  mouth 
for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  frequently  repeat- 
ed, will  have  the  fame  effect.  If  a bit  of  Oread  be  eaten 
along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  both  quench 
thirlt  more  effectually,  and  make  the  danger  lefs.  When 


/cult  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The  eva- 
poration excited  hy  the  £rc  generates  cold,  and  renders  the  damp 
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a pcrfon  is  extremely  hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other 
spirits,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
any  thing  elle.  But  if  anv  one  has  been  fo  foolifh,  when 
hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  con- 
tinue his  exercife  at  lead  till  what  he  drank  be  thorough- 
ly warmed  upon  his  domach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effects 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is 
hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned  immediate  death. 
Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are 
its  common  conlequtnces.  Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm 
to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  the  like.  Thrfe 
indeed  have  not  fo  hidden  an  effedl  on  the  body  as  cold 
liquors,  but  they  are  notwithstanding  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors  till 
the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going  into 
the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds,  coughs, 
and  inflammations  of  the  bread,  are  the  ufual  effects  of 
this  conduct  j yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
people,  after  they  have  drank  warm  liquors  for  feveral 
hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in  the  coldeft 
night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the  dreets  *. 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a windovg  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a moll 
dangerous  practice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a dtuation,  as  the  current  of  air  is 
direfte  d againd  one  particular  part  of  the  body.  Inflam- 
matory fevers,  quinleys,  and  confumptions  have  often  been 
occafioned  by  fitting  or  flanding  thinly  clothed  near  an 
open  window.  Nor  is  deeping  with  open  windows  lefs 
to  b<?  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be  done,  even  irt 
the  hotted  lcafon,  unlel's  the  window  is  at  a didance.  I 
have  known  mechanics  frequently  contratt  fatal  difeafes* 

* The  tap- rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where  fuch 
numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  pernicious.  The 
breath  of  a number  of  people  crowded  into  a low  apartment,  with 
the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  fmokeof  tobacco,  and  the  fumes 
of  hoi  liquor,  &c.  mult  not  only  render  it  hurtful  to  continue  in 
fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of  them  into  acoldand  chilly 
atmclphcrc. 
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by  working  (tripped  at  an  open  window,  and  would  ad- 
vife  all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a practice.  ’ 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm  : fuch  perfons  may 
be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfcs  j they  can  hardly 
ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour  but  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon  for  keeping  houfes 
moderately  cool,  that  alone  is  fufficient : but  no  houfe 
that  is  too  hot  can  be  wholefome  ; heat  deftroys  the 
fpring  and  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for 
expanding  the  lungs,  and  the  other  purpofes  of  rcfpira- 
tion.  Hence  it  is  that  confumptions  and  other  difeales 
of  the  lungs  prove  (o  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges, 
glafs-houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  themfelves, 
when  hot,  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but  rnadnefs 
itfclf,  has  frequently  been  the  effc&of  this  conduft.  In- 
deed it  looks  too  like  the  adtion  of  a madman  to  deferve 
a fcrious  confideration. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every  one 
ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all  fudden  tran- 
fitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in  as  uni- 
form a temperatu.e  as  poffible  ; or  where  that  cannot  be 
done,  to  take  care,  when  heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ttridt  an  attention  to  thefe 
things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So  far,  how- 
ever, is  this  from  being  my  defign,  chat  the  very  firft  rule 
propofed  for  preventing  colds  is,  to  harden  the  body,  by 
enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I fhall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
fubjedl,  by  giving  an  abftra£V  of  the  jufily  celebrated 
advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpedt  to  the  prefervacion  of 
health.  «*  A man,’’  lays  he,  <(  who  is  blefied  with  good 
“ health,  fnould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particular  rules, 
“ either  with  refpeft  to  regimen  or  medicine.  He  ought 
,f  frequently  to  diverfify  his  manner  of  living;  to  be 
tc  fometimes  in  town,  fomecimes  in  the  country  ; to 
«*  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  frequenc- 
“ ly  to  ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food 
*l  that  is  commonly  ulcd,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more 
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“ ard  fometimcs  Iefs ; fometimesto  make  one  at  an  en- 
<f  tertainrr.cnr,  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it  ; to  make 
f<  rather  two  meals  a- day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat 
•«  heartily,  provided  he  can  digeft  ir.  He  ought  nti- 
“ ther  too  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcrupuloufly  to 
f‘  avoid  intercourse  with  the  fair  lex  : pleafures  of  this 
ft  kind,  rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert  and  ac* 
“ tive  ; but  when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  and 
“ languid.  He  fhould  be  careful  in  rime  of  health  not 
lt  to  dcftioy,  by  excefies  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of 
“ conftitution  which  fhould  fupporthim  under  ncknels.*’ 
This  plain,  yet  elegant  and  judicious  fummary  of  the 
moll  ufelul  maxims  of  health  confirms  the  juftnefs  of 
my  former  remark,  thac  enlightened  Medicine  breathes 
the  true  fpirit  of  liberal  indulgence,  laying  down  no  rules 
but  fuch  as  a man  of  lenfe  would  cheerfully  follow,  and 
forbiddit  g nothing  but  w hat  is  incompatible  with  real 
happinefs.  Here  the  votaries  of  fafhion  and  folly  may 
learn  to  corredh  their  own  miftaken  ideas  of  enjoyment: 
the  epicure  may  acquire  a relifh  for  rational  gratifica- 
tion ; and  the  man  of  pleafure  may  be  taught  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  love. 
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PART  II. 

OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

f H E cure  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo  much  upon 
fcientific  principles  as  manv  imagine.  It  is  chiefly 
the  refulc  of  experience  and  obfervation.  By  attending 
the  lick,  and  carefully  obferving  the  various  occurrences 
in  difeafes,  a great  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired, 
both  in  diftinguifhing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  medicines.  Hence  fenfible  nurfes,  and  other 
perfons  who  wait  upon  the  Pick,  often  forefee  the  patient’s 
fate  fooner  than  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to  phy- 
fic.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  inflnuate  that  a me- 
dical education  is  of  no  ufe  : It  is  doubtlefs  of  the  great- 
eft  importance,  but  it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of  ob- 
fervation  and  experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  aflemblage  of 
fymptoms,  and  rauft  be  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  which  are 
mod  obvious  and  permanent.  Inflead,  therefore,  of  giv- 
ing a claffical  arrangement  of  difeafes,  according  to  the 
fydematic  method,  it  will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a per- 
formance of  this  nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate  de- 
feription  of  each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs;  and, 
where  any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a near 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of  that 
circumftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point  out  the  pe- 
culiar or  charadteridic  fymptoms  by  which  it  may  be  dif- 
tinguifhed. By  a due  attention  to  thefe,  the  invefliga- 
tion  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a Id's  difficult  matter 
than  mod  people  would  at  fird  be  ready  to  imagine. 
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A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  temper 
of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will  likewife 
greatly  aflift,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and  treatment  of* 
difeafes. 

In  childhood,  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves  ex- 
tremely irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; whereas  in  old  age, 
the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almoft  infenfible, 
and  many  of  the  veffels  imperviable.  Thefe  and  other 
peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged 
very  different,  and  of  courfe  they  muft  require  a different 
method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not  af- 
fiift  the  other  fex  : befides,  the  nervous  fyftem  being 
more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  difeafes  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  They  are  lefs 
able  to  bear  large  evacuations  ; and  all  (Emulating  me- 
dicines ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  them  with  a (paring 
hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons  to 
peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  necefiary  to  treat 
thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A delicate  perfon, 
for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who  lives  moftly  within 
doors,  muft  not  be  treated,  under  any  difeafe,  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who  is  hardy  and  robuft,  and 
who  is  much  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper,  both 
occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do  we  apply 
medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies  which  proceed 
from  the  mind.  When  it  is  afte&ed,  the  beft  medicine 
is  to  foothe  thepaffions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious 
thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as 
poftible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  climate,  or 
place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his 
diet,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy  fituations  are  fub- 
jedl  to  many  difeafes  which  are  unknown  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  high  countries.  Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure 
air  of  cities,  have  many  maladies  to  which  the  more 
happy  ruftics  are  entire  ftrangers.  Perfons  who  feed 
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grofxly,  and  indulge  in  ftrcng  liquors,  are  liable  to 
difeafes  which  do  not  affeft  the  temperate  and  abfte- 
miotjs,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  difFerent  oc- 
cupations and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to  peculiar 
difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceflary  to  inquire  into  the  pa- 
tient’s occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  This  will  not 
only  afTift  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but  will  like  wife 
diredl  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very  im- 
prudent to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  fedentary  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  un- 
der the  fame  difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the  dif- 
eafe be  conftitutional  or  accidental ; whether  it  has  been 
of  long  or  fhort  duration  ; whether  it  proceeds  from  any 
♦ great  and  fudden  alteration  in  the  diet,  manner  of  life, 
&c.  The  date  of  the  patient's  body,  and  of  the  other  eva- 
cuations, ought  alfo  to  be  inquired  into  ; and  likewife 
whether  he  can  with  eafe  perform  all  the  vital  and  animal 
' functions,  as  breathing,  digeftion,  &c. 

Laftly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  to  what  difeafes  the 
patient  has  formerly  been  liable,  and  what  medicines  were 
mod  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a ftrong  averfion  to 
any  particular  drug,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  anfwered 
by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe  who  know  no 
better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  a medicine  poftefTes  fome  wonderful  power  or  fecret 
charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fwallows  enough  of 
drugs,  that  he  mult  do  well.  This  miftake  has  many  ill 
confequences ; it  makes  people  trufk  to  drugs,  and  neg- 
le£t  their  own  endeavours  j befidcs,  it  difeourages  all 
attempts  to  relieve  the  Tick  where  medicines  cannot  be 
obtained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places ; and 
when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  may  do  much  good  ; 
but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing  elfe, 
or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not  feldom  the 
cafe,  they  muft  do  mifehief.  We  would  therefore  wilh 
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to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  purfuit  of  fe- 
cret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are  acquainted 
with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may  often  do 
much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  ever  doing 
hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  dileafes,  to  be  light  and  of 
eafv  digeflion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a perfon  with 
a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one  in  a fever  to 
eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  fame  quantity,  as 
when  he  was  in  perfect  health.  Even  abfiinence  alone 
will  often  cure  a fever,  efpecially  when  it  has  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleurifles, 
peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery  infufions 
of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  are  not  only  proper 
for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they  are  likewife  the  bed  me- 
dicines which  can  be  adminidered. 

In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  intention 
can  always  be  more  effedtually  anfwered  by  nourilhing 
diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  medicines  yet 
known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  importance 
in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons  afflided  with, 
low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and  other  hypochondri- 
acal affedions,  generally  find  more  benefit  from  the  ufe 
of  folid  food  and  generous  liquors,  than  from  all  the 
cordial  and  carminative  medicines  which  can  be  ad- 
miniflered  to  them. 

The  fcurVy,  that  mod  obdinate  malady,  will  fooner 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boadcd 
-antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  ccnfumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated,  and 
the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  digeft 
the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  afiimilate  the  juices 
of  vegetables,  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  will  not 
only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will  often  cure  the  difeafe 
after  every  other  medicine  has  failed. 
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Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  importance 
than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which  has  long  in- 
duced people  to  fhut  up  the  Tick  from  all  communication 
with  the  external  air,  has  done  great  mifchief.  Not  only 
in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  dileafes,  the  patient  will 
receive  more  benefit  from  having  the  frefh  air  prudently 
admitted  into  his  chamber,  than  from  all  the  medicines 
which  can  be  oiven  him. 

O 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confidered  as 
a medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfeback,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the  cure  of  confump- 
tions,  glandular  obftrudlions,  &c.  than  any  medicine  yet 
known.  In  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  (late 
of  the  folids,  the  cold  bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gym- 
naftic  regimen,  will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fullered  to 
lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from  his  body  is 
again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it,  w-hich  ferves  to 
nourifh  the  difeafe  and  increalc  the  danger.  Many  dif- 
eafes may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ; moft  of  them 
may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly 
necefEry  both  for  the  patient  and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceffary,  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  regimen  in 
difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes  without  me- 
dicine, but  medicine  will  feldom  lucceed  where  a proper 
regimen  is  neglcdtcd.  For  this  reafon,  in  the  treatment 
of  difeafes,  we  have  always  given  the  firft  place  to  re- 
gimen. Thole  who  are  ignorant  of  medicine  may  con- 
fine themfelves  to  it  only.  For  others  who  have  more 
knowledge,  we  have  recommended  fome  of  the  moft 
fimple  but  approved  forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe. 
Thcfe,  however,  are  never  to  be  admimftered  but  by  peo- 
ple of  better  underftanding ; nor  even  by  them  without 
the  greatefl  precaution. 

The  clearnefs  and  fimplicity  with  which  I took  care 
to  exprels  myftlf  on  thcfe  points,  would,  1 .thought,  have 
prevented  the  pofiibility  of  any  mifreprefentation.  Yet 
i find  that  a certain  low  cials  of  ielt-appointed  pracli- 
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tioner?,  who  call  rhemfelves  of  the  faculty^  take  no  fmall 
pains  to  infmuate,  that  my  obfervati  ms  on  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  difeafes  ferve  only  to  encourage  the  fatal 
practice  of  domeflic  quackery.  This  is  equally  incon- 
fiftent  with  candour  and  truth.  The  obvious  tendency 
of  all  my  remarks  is  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people 
on  a fubjedt  of  fuch  immediate  concern  as  their  health, 
and  thus  to  guard  them  againft  the  bad  effects  of  igno- 
rance and  rafhnefs  on  their  own  part,  and  of  impudence 
and  deceit  on  the  part  of  others.  I believe  every  man 
of  common  underftanding,  who  reads  my  book,  will  feel 
his  caution  incrcafed  againft  the  ufe  of  the  moft  fimple 
medicines}  inftead  of  being  tempted,  upon  every  trifling 
occafion,  to  run  the  rifle  of  poifoning  himfclf,  or  his  fa* 
mily,  by  drugs,  and  dangerous  compounds,  from  an  apo- 
thecary’s fhop. 

I fhould  rather  have  expedted  to  be  blamed  for  teach- 
ing people  to  place  very  little  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of 
any  medicine ; which  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  objedls 
I had  in  view',  for  the  exprefs  purpole  of  diredting  gene- 
ral attention  to  the  far  more  allured  means  of  preferving 
health,  namely  air,  cleanlinels,  diet,  exercife,  and  the 
management  of  the  paffions.  Upon  thefe  fubjedts  I en- 
larged with  peculiar  earneftnefs,  well-knowing  how  much 
eafler  it  is  to  prevent  dilbrders  before-hand,  than  to  cure 
them  afrerw'ards. 

Even  in  cafes  of  adlual  infirmity  and  difeafe,  I have 
intimated  a wifh,  that  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  phyfic 
w-ould  confine  themfclves  to  regimen  only,  and  leave  the 
medical  treatment  of  their  complaints  to  perfons  of  bet- 
ter information.  The  remedies  which  I have  preferibed 
may  be  entrufted  to  fuch  hands  with  perfedt  fafety ; and 
if  the  diredtions  I give  do  not  operate  as  a check  upon 
rafhnefs,  I know  of  no  words  ftrong  enough  to  produce 
that  effect.  I write  in  plain  Englifti;  but  I can  allure 
any  patient,  that  the  prefeription  will  not  be  lefs  falutary 
for  wanting  the  boalfed  charm  of  barbarous  Latin,  and 
of  (till  more  barbarous  hieroglyphics. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to  perifh  by 
fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  caufes.  The  mod  general  caufes  of  fevers  are,  in- 
fefiian,  errors  in  diet , unwholejome  air , violent  emotions 
of  the  mind , excefs  or  fuppreffion  of  ufual  evacuations , ex- 
ternal or  internal  injuries , and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or 
cold.  As  mod  of  thcfe  have  already  been  treated  of  at 
confiderable  length,  and  their  effects  fhewn,  we  fhall 
not  now  refume  the  confideration  of  them,  but  fliall 
only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would  vvifh  to  avoid 
fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafcs,  to  pay  the  moil  punctual 
attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  mod  frequent  of  all  difeafes,  but 
they  are  likewife  the  mod  complex.  In  the  mo  ft  fimple 
fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combination  of  feveral 
different  fymptoms.  The  didinguifhing  fymptoms  of 
fever  are,  increafed  heat , frequency  of  pulfe,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, general  debility , pain  in  the  head , and  a difficulty  in 
performing  fome  of  the  vital  or  animal  functions.  The 
other  fymptoms  ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea, 
third,  anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs,  wading  of  the  flefh, 
want  of  deep,  or  the  deep  didurbed  and  not  refrediing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  fird  ot  languor  or  liitlefTnefs,  forenefs  of 
the  flefh,  or  the  bones,  aS  the  country  people  exprefs  it, 
heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  appetite,  (Icknefs,  with 
clam  mine fs  of  the  mouth  ; after  fome  time  come  on  ex- 
ceflive  hear,  violent  third,  redleffnefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  begins 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  exceflive  cold,  accompanied 
with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite ; frequently  the  cold  is 
attended  with  drive  ring,  oppredion  about  the  heart,  and 
fleknefs  at  ftomach,  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  intermit- 
ting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  eruption 
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or  conical  infl lmm  uion,  as  rhe  fmall-pox,  erifinelas,  &c. 
By  a continual  fever  is  meant  that  which  never  leaves 
the  pari^-nt  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difrafe,  or 
which  fhews  no  remarkable  increafe  or  abaremrnt  in  the 
fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into 
acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called  acute 
when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and  rhe  fvmptoms  violent ; 
but  when  thefe  are  more  gentle,  ir  is  generally  denomi- 
nated flow.  When  livid  or  perechial  fpors  (hew  a putrid 
(late  of  the  humours,  the  fever  is  c died  malignant , putrid , 
or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only  in 
degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes,  or  ex- 
acerbations and  remiffions,  but  never  wholly  leaves  the 
patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  diFafe.  Intermitting 
fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  which,  during  the  time  that 
the  patient  may  be  laid  to  be  ill,  have  evident  intervals 
or  remiffions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf 
from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  the  fick  to  oblerve  with  diligence  which 
way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to  affift  her  opera- 
tions. Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as  to  have  a conft.mt 
tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  whatever  is  injurious  to 
health.  This  is  generally  done  by  urine,  fweat,  (tool, 
expectoration,  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature,  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and  pro- 
moted, it  would  leldom  continue  long}  but  when  her  at- 
tempts are  either  neglected  or  countcradled,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  difeafe  prove  fatal.  There  are  daily  in- 
ffances  of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the 
fymp'oms  of  a beginning  fever  ; but  by  keeping  warm, 
drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in  warm  wa- 
ter, &c.  the  iymptoms  in  a few  hours  difappear,  and  the 
danger  is.  prevented.  When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind 
threaten,  the  bed  method  of  obviating  their  cffcdls  is  by 
repeated  vomits. 

Our  dcflgn  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  inquiry  into 
the  rut  lire  and  immediate  caufts  of  fevers,  but  to  mark 
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their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point  out  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  the  patient  with  refpedt  to  his  diet, 
drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different  ftages  of  the  difeafc.  In 
thefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  patient  will  in  a great 
meafure  diredt  our  conduit. 

Almoft  every  perlon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cooling 
nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of  water , and 
other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely  to  abate  the 
heat,  atrenuite  the  humours,  remove  fpafms  and  ob- 
ftruitions,  promote  perfpiration,  increafe  the  quantity  of 
urine,  and  in  fhort  produce  every  falutary  effeil  in  an 
ardent  or  inflam  natorv  fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of 
water,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which 
water  is  the  bafis  ? The  neceflity  of  diluting  liquors  is 
pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  fkin,  and 
the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  thirft 
of  the  parienr. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grateful  to 
patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits,  as  de- 
codtions  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea,  orange-whey,  and  the 
like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be  prepared  from 
marfla-mallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds,  and  other 
mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors,  efpecially  when  acidu- 
lated, are  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  fhould 
never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  the  patient  generally  com- 
plains of  great  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no  incli- 
nation to  move.  This  evidently  fhews  the  propriety  of 
keeping  him  eafv,  and,  if  poffible,  in  bed.  Lying  in  bed 
relixes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence  of  the  circulation, 
and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force 
to  overcome  the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often 
remove  a fever  at  the  beginning;  but  when  the  patient 
ftruggles  with  the  difeafc,  inftead  of  driving  it  off,  he 
only  taxes  it  the  deeper,  and  renders  it  more  dangerous. 
This  obfervation  is  too  often  verified  in  travellers,  woo 
happen  when  on  a journey  to  be  feized  with  a fever. 
Their  anxiety  to  get  home,  induces  them  to  travel  with 
the  fever  upon  them  $ which  conduit  fcldom  fails  to  ren- 
der it  fatal. 
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In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be  kept 
eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  Pick.  Indeed 
everv  thing  that  didurbs  the  imagination,  increafes  the 
dileafe  j for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in  a fever  ought 
to  be  kept  perfedly  quiet,  and  neither  allowed  to  fee  nor 
hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  lead  affect  or  difcompofe 
his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateft  inclina- 
tion for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite  for  folid 
food  : hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  him  to  take  vic- 
tuals is  evident.  Much  folid  food  in  a fever  is  every 
way  hurtful.  It  oppreffes  nature,  and,  indead  of  nou* 
rifhing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed  the  difeafe.  What 
food  the  patient  takes,  diould  be  in  fmall  quantity,  light, 
and  of  eafy  digedion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the 
vegetable  kind,  as  panada,  roadcd  apples,  gruels,  and 
luch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill, 
run  ciirc&Jy  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and 
pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  patient,  who  perhaps 
never  had  been  accuflomed  to  tafle  fuch  liquors  when  in 
health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this  conduct 
mud  increafe  it ; and  if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready 
way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing  the  patient  with  lwcetmeats, 
and  other  delicacies,  is  likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe 
are  always  harder  to  diged  than  common  food,  and  can* 
not  fail  to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  deflred  by  a patient  in  a fever,  than 
fredi  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools 
the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every  way  be- 
neficial. Many  patients  are  in  a manner  difled  to  death 
in  fevers  for  want  of  fredi  air ; yet  luch  is  the  unaccount- 
able infatuation  of  mod  people,  that  the  moment  they 
think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he  fhould  be  kept 
in  a dole  chamber,  into  which  not  one  particle  of  frelh 
air  mult  be  admitted.  Indead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be 
a condant  dream  of  frelh  air  into  a fick  pcrfcn’s  cham- 
ber, lo  as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool.  Indeed,  its  degree 
of  warmth  ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to 
one  in  perfect  health. 
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Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a Tick  perlon’s  chamber,  or 
hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people  breath- 
ing in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the  humours 
in  a putrid  dare,  air  that  has  been  breathed  repeatedly 
will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air  not  only  lofes 
its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  refpira- 
tion,  but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  which  renders  it  in 
a manner  poilonous  to  the  fick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and  de- 
preffod,  he  is  not  only  to  be  lupported  with  cordials,  but 
every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer  and  comfort 
his  min'd.  Many,  from  a miftaken  zeal,  when  they 
think  a perfon  in  danger,  inftead  of  folacing  his  mind 
with  the  hopes  and  confolations  of  religion,  frighten  him 
with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It  would  be 
unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dan- 
gerous confequences  of  this  conduit;  it  often  hurts 
the  body,  and  there  is  realon  to  believe  feldom  benefits 
the  foul.  i. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a fever 
generally  fuggeffs  the  necellity  of  bleeding.  This  no- 
tion feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  mod  fevers  in  this 
country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture ; but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  feldom  to 
be  met  widi.  Sedentary  occupations,  and  a different 
manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the  ftate  of  difeafes 
in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where 
the  lancet  is  neceffary.  In  moft  low,  nervous,  and  pu- 
trid fevers,  which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is 
really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits, 
j&c.  We  would  recommend  this  general  rule,  never  to 
bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evi- 
dent (igns  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent 
medicine  when  neceffary,  but  fhould  never  be  wantonly 
performed. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fweating  is 
always  neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When 
the  fever  proceeds  from  an  obltru&ed  perforation,  this 
notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient  only  lie  in  bed, 
bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drink  plentifully 
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of  warm  water-gruel,  or  anv  other  weak,  diluting  liquor, 
lie  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire  freely.  The  w-armth  of 
the  bed,  and  the  diluting  drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal 
fpafm,  which  generally  afFcCts  the  fkin  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever;  it  will  open  the  pore?,  and  promote  the  per- 
fpiration,  by  means  of  which 'the  fever  may  often  be 
carried  off.  Butinftend  of  this,  the  common  praClice  is 
to  he  ;p  clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things 
of  a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpicerics,  &c.  which  fire  his 
blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difeafe  more 
dangerous. 

In  all  fevers,  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Nature,  and 
often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufc.  Parients  are 
not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the  fickly 
appetite  may  crave  ; but  it  is  generally  right  to  let  them 
have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire,  though  it  may 
not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient  kings  for, 
his  ftomach  will  generally  digeft  j and  luch  things  have 
fometimes  a very  happy  effeCt. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great  care 
is  ncceflary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  perlons,  by  too 
foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have  loft  their  lives, 
or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an  obftinate  nature.  As 
the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate,  it  is  nccef- 
fary to  guard  againft  catching  cold.  Moderate  exercife 
in  the  open  air  will  be  of  life,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided ; agreeable  company  will  alfo  have 
a good  effeCt.  The  diet  muft  be  light,  but  nourifhing. 
It  fhould  be  taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall  quantities.  It 
is  dangerous,  at  fuch  a time,  to  eat  as  much  as  the  fto- 
mach  may  crave. 

From  the  great  variety  of  fevers  that  affliCt  the  hu- 
man body,  it  is  impoftible  to  find  any  medicine  adapted 
to  them  all,  or,  indeed,  to  all  the  fymptoms  of  any  one 
of  them.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  people  of  England 
have,  for  half  a century,  been  fwallowing  a powder  laid 
to  p<  ficls  wonderful  virtues  in  the  cure  of  fevers.  Nor 
has  the  life  of  this  powder  been  confined  to  England.  It 
has  been  carried  to  every  part  of  the  globe  > and  great 
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cures  have  been  attributed  to  it,  with  what  truth  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay.  I remember  bleeding  to  have  been 
as  much  in  vogue  in  fevers,  though  now  it  is  feldom 
prefcribed,  unlefs  in  local  inflammations.  But  there 
is  a fafhion  in  phvfic,  as  well  as  in  other  things;  and 
it  is  always  herefy  to  talk  againd  the  do&rine  of  the 
day. 

This  fever  powder,  like  other  quack  medicines,  is  faid 
to  be  good  in  a variety  of  complaints,  and  is  uled  by 
fome  people  in  every  diforder,  real  or  imaginary.  I 
knew  a lady,  who  not  only  adminidered  it  to  all  the 
poor  of  the  pari fh  when  ill,  but  likewife  gave  it  to  her 
dogs  and  horfes  ; and  never  failed  to  take  it  daily  her- 
felf,  till  fhe  dtdroyed  her  condicution.  Many  perfons 
look  upon  it  as  a -panacea , or  univerfal  remedy,  and  keep 
it  continually  by  them  in  cafe  of  emergencies.  The 
fatal  confequences  of  fuch  credulity  rauft  be  often  irre- 
parable. This,  at  lead,  was  the  fitmtion  of  an  old  Ge- 
neral of  my  acquaintance,  whom  no  argument  could 
difluade  from  taking  the  powder,  till  he  loft  the  ufe  of 
all  his  extremities. 

There  is  nota  greater  folecifm  in  language,  nor  a greater 
abfurdity  in  real  practice,  than  to  pretend  thac  any  one 
medicine  is  of  certain  efficacy  in  fevers.  The  molt  fkil- 
ful  phyficians  that  ever  exifted  have  always  found  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  watch  attentively  the  progrels  of  a fever;  and 
to  adapt  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  to  the  different 
changes  and  fymptoms  as  they  occurred. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR  AGUES. 

INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  bed  opportunity 
both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  alfo  the 
effects  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at  a lols  to  dif- 
tinguiffi  an  intermitting  fever  from  any  other,  and  the  pro- 
per medicine  for  it  is  now  almod  univcrfally  known. 
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The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quo- 
tidian, tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES. -Agues  are  oecafioned  by  effluvia  from 

putrid  fhgnating  water.  This  is  evident  from  their 
abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moft  frequent  in 
countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as  in  Holland,  the 
Fens  of  Cambridgefhire,  the  Hundreds  of  Efiex,  &c. 
This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  oecafioned  by  eating  too  much 
ftone  fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houles,  even- 
ing dews,  lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  v.-atching,  fa- 
tigue, deprefiing  paffions,  and  the  like.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they 
are  generally  ftized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to  fuch 
the  difeafe  is  mod  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  what- 
ever relaxes  the  folids,  diminifhes  the  perfpiration,  or 
obfirufts  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall  vefiels, 
difpofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  generally 

begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wearinefs  of 
the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  firetching,  yawn- 
ing, with  fometimes  great  ficknefs  and  vomiting;  to 
which  fucceed  (hivering  and  violent  (baking.  After- 
wards the  fkin  becomes  moifi,  and  a profufe  fweat  breaks 
out,  which  generally  terminates  the  fit  or  paroxyfm. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  difeafe  comes  on  fuddcnly,  when 
the  perfon  thinks  himfelf  in  perfect  health  ; but  it  is  more 
commonly  preceded  by  liftlefinefs,  lois  of  appetite,  and 
the  fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient 

ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange-whey,  weak 
camomile  tea  ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low,  fmall  wine-whey, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon.  All  his  drink  fhould 
be  warm,  as  that  will  afflfi  in  bringing  on  the  fweat,  and 
confcquemly  fhorten  the  paroxyfm  *. 


* Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an 
in.ur  after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  fweat, 
fiiortens  the  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatlv  to  remove  the 
dileafe. 
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Between  the  paroxyfms,  the  patient  muft  be  fnpported 
■with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and  eafy  of  di- 
geftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago,  gruel  with  a 
little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fucli  like.  His  drink 
may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons 
or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a little  weak  punch.  Tie  may 
likewife  drink  infufions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile, 
wormwood,  or  water-trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take 
a glafs  of  fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury, 
or  fome  other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to  brace 
the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought 
to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he  can  bear. 
If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice.  But  if  he  cannot 
bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his 
ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong 
an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy  indolent  dif- 
pofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will 
often  go  off  without  medicine  : and  when  the  difeafe  is 
mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  feldom  any  danger 
from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe ; but  when  the  pa- 
tient’s flrength  fcems  to  decline,  or  the  paroxyfms  are  fo 
violent  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  adminiftered.  This,  however,  fhould  ne- 
ver be  done  till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that  is 
to  fay,  till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits,  of  (baking 
and  fweating. 

MEDICiNE. The  firfl  thing  to  be  done  in  the 

cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach 
and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the  application  of 
other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more  efficacious. 
In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded  with  cold 
vifcid  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are 
difcharged  by  vomit;  which  plainly  points  out  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be 
adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other  medi- 
cine. A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  anlwer  this 
purpofc  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the 
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powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a younger 
perfon  the  dofe  mult  be  Ids  in  proportion.  After  the 
vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  plen- 
tifully of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  fhould  be 
taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit, 
and  may  be  repeated  at  the  diftanre  of  two  or  three  days. 
Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  increale  the 
perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  lecrctions,  which  render 
them  of  fuch  importance,  that  they  often  cure  inter- 
mitting fevers  without  the  aflifiance  of  any  other  me- 
dicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful  and  often  ne- 
cefiary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has  been 
knowm  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Vo- 
mits, however,  are  more  fuitable  in  this  difeafe,  and 
render  purging  lefs  neceftary ; but  if  the  patient  be 
afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe 
the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  fair,  jalap,  or 
rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  txceflive  heat,  a deli- 
rium, &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  inflammation  ; but 
as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory  Fate  in  inter- 
mitting fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  neceiTary.  When 
frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  prolong  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  lafcly  ufe 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way  t-hac 
is  molt  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation  of  the  bark 
feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  molt  limple  form  in  which 
it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  belt  Peruvian  bark,  finely  pon- 
dered, may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  doles.  Thtfe 
may  either  be  made  into  boluflcs,  as  they  arc  ufed,  with 
a little  lyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red  wine, 
a cup  ot  camomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any  other  drink 
that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  *. 

In 

* It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  has  lor  home  time  been  in  common  uie.  Its 
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In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  above 
doles  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the  inrerval 
of  the  fits.  By  this  method,  the  patient  will  be  able  to 
take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each  paroxyfm.  In  a 
tertian,  or  third  dav  ague,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  take  a 
a dofe  every  third  hour,  during  the  interval,  and  in  a 
quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  folarge  a 
dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into 
two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young 
perfon,  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fuffi- 
cicnr,  and  the  dofe  mud  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitu- 
tion,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms *  *. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an 
ague  ; the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off  taking 
the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are  (topped,  but 
fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the 
dileafe  is  entirely  overcome.  Mod  of  the  failures  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafc  are  owing  to  patients  not  continuing 
to  ufe  the  medicine  long  enough.  They  are  generally 
directed  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  (topped,  then  to  leave 
it  off,  and  begin  again  at  lome  distance  of  time;  by 
which  means  the  dileafe  gathers  (trengih,  and  often  re- 
turns with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may 
always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take 
dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after  the  fymptoms 
difappear.  This  is  both  the  molt  late  and  effectual  me- 
thod of  cure. 


fuperior  efficacy  Teems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a more  perfect 
growth  than  the  quill -bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 

* In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinate  nature,  I have  found  it 
neceflary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  fader.  Indeed,  the  benefits 
ariling  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quantity  of 
it  being  adminidered  in  a lhort  time.  Several  ounces  of  bark 
given  in  a few  days,  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken  in  the 
courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended  either  to 
Hop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  obllinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  in  as  fad  as  the  domach  can  polfibly  bear  it.  Inattention 
to  this  circumdance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  bed  medi- 
ckies  of  which  we  are  in  polfdlion. 
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An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  camomile-flowers,  and  an  handful  of  corian- 
der-feed, all  bruifcd  together  in  a mortar,  may  be  ufed 
in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About  half  an  handful  of  thefe 
ingredients  may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh 
pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infu- 
lion  drank  three  or  four  times  a day,  will  greatly  pro- 
mote the  cure.  Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the 
watery  infufion,  may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingre- 
dients into  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it 
twice  or  thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the 
above,  or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a fmaller 
quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  will  be  fufficient 
to  cure  an  ague  *. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubdance, 
may  take  it  in  deco&ion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of  bark 
in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for 
four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle,  after- 
wards let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor. A winc-glafs  may  be  drank  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occafion.  If  a decodtion  be 
more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams 
of  fnake-root  bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of 
wormwood,  may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  to  an 
Englifh  pint.  To  the  drained  liquor  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently. 

in  obitinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much  more 
efficacious  when  aflified  by  brandy,  or  other  warm  cor- 
dials, than  if  taken  alone.  This  I have  had  frequently 

* There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  at  e very  bitter  and  aftringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
eUre  of  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  when  aflifted  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of  this 
difeal'e,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate,  it  is  of 
Iefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot  how- 
ever omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often  adul- 
terated, and  that  it  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  diftinguifh  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people  very 
cautious  of  whom  they  purchafc  it- 
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occafion  toobferve  in  a country  where  intermittent  fevers 
were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom  fucceeded  unlefs 
aflifted  by  fnake-root,  ginger,  canclla  alba,  or  fome 
other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits  are  very  frequent  and 
violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever  often  approaches  towards 
an  inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the 
aromatics,  and  to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  ftead.  But 
in  an  obftinate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn 
or  beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines 
are  abfolutely  neceffary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much 
more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the  patient  in 
fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  medicines  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A per- 
fon  who  is  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,ought  frequently,  if  the  feafon  prove  rainy, 
to  take  a little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to 
be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the  warm 
feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not  to  be 
much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in  cold  eafterly 
winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poflible  care  (hould  be 
taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  conftitu- 
tion  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method  of 
treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  ftrange  infatua- 
tion, more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are  daily  ufed 
for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe.  There  is 
hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  poffeffion  of  a nof- 
trum  for  flopping  an  ague ; and  it  is  amazing  with  what 
readinels  their  pretenfions  are  believed.  Thofe  in  diftrefs 

* In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phlegma- 
tic, the  feafon  rainy,  the  fituation  damp,  or  the  Jike,  it  will  be  11c- 
ceffary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake  root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  ibme 
other  warm  aromatic  ; but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  intlam-, 
jnatory  nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of  tai  tar 
pnzy  be  added  to  the'  above  quantity  of  bark. 
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ea^erlv  grafp  at  anv  thing  that  promifes  fudden  relief; 
but  thr  fhorteft  way  is  not  always  the  beft  in  the  treat- 
ment of  difeafes.  The  onlv  method  to  obtain  a fafe  and 
lading  cure,  is  gradually  to  aflid  Nature  in  removing  the 
caufe  of  rhe  diforder. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi- 
ments, to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
ffrong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking  arfenic,  &c. 
Thefe  may  ffimetimes  have  the  defired  effrcff,  but  mud 
always  be  attended  with  danger*.  When  there  is  any 
degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  lead  tendency  to  it,  fuch 
experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom  I 
remember  to  have  lod  in  an  intermitring  fever,  evidently 
killed  himfclf  by  drinking  drong  liquor,  which  fome 
perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove  an  infallible 
remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  intermit- 
ting fevers,  as  fpiders’  cobwebs,  Findings  of  candles,  &c. 
Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  their  very 
nadinefs  is  fufHcient  to  fet  them  afide,  efpecially  when 
cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better.  The 
only  medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  thorough- 
ly curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
may  always  be  ufed  with  fafrty  : and  I can  honedly 
declare,  that  in  all  my  pra&ice  I never  knew  it  fail,  when 
combined  with  the  medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly 
perfifled  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
afflicted  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  as  they  can  fcldom  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medicine.  One 
method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more  palatable,  is  to 
make  it  into  a mixture  with  didilled  waters  and  fyrup, 
and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs  with  the 
elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This  both  improves  the  medi- 
cine, and  takes  off  the  naufeous  tafte.  In  cafes  where 

* Arfcnic  hns  of  late  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  remedy 
in  the  ague  ; but  l would  advife  that  it  Ihould  be  ufed  only  under 
the  eye  of  a phyfician. 
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the  bark  cannot  be  administered,  the  j 'aline  mixture  may 
be  given  with  advantage  to  children  *. 

Wine  -whev  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an 
ague;  to  half  an  English  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartffiorn.  Exercife  is  like- 
wife  of confiderable  Service;  and  when  the  difcafe  proves 
obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  removed 
to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be  nourishing, 
and  fometimes  a little  generous  wine  Should  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  Such  as  cannot  Swallow  the  bark,  or 
when  the  Stomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by 
clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  bark,  diSTolved 
in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops  of  laudanum, 
is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind  for  an  adult,  and 
this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the 
occafion  Shall  require.  Forchildren  the  quantity  of  extract 
and  laudanum  muSt  be  proportionably  leSTened.  Children 
have  been  cured  of  agues  by  making  them  w'ear  a waist- 
coat with  powdered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it : 
by  bathing  them  frequently  in  a Strong  decodtion  of  the 
bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  Strong  fpirits,  or  with 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  fapona- 
ceotis  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difcafe,  becaufe 
it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in  an  ague 
apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities.  There  are, 
however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeale  is  very  irre- 
gular, being  complicated  with  other  difeafes,  or  attended 
with  Symptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous  and  very 
difficult  to  understand.  All  thele  we  have  purpolely 
paSted  over,  as  they  would  only  bewilder  the  generality 
of  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the 
Symptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to 
apply  to  a physician,  and  Stridtty  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muSt  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thele  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  Section  : we  Shall  therefore  only  add 
one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  luch 

* See  Appendix,  Saline  Mixture. 
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as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marftiy  countries,  or  who 
are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bed  Peruvian  bark;  Virginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  or  fix  days  in 
a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good  fpirit; 
afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine-glafs 
of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day.  This  indeed  is  recommend- 
ing a dram  ; but  the  bitter  ingredients  in  a great  mea- 
iure  take  off  the  ill  effedls  of  the  fpirit.  Thole  who  do 
n 'tchufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe  it  in  wine  ; and  fuch 
as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that 
method  fucceed  very  veil.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus 
Sromaticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  purpofe. 
All  bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially  thofe 
that  are  warm  and  aftringent. 

In  the  directions  I gave  with  regard  to  regimen,  I for- 
got to  obferve,  that  change  of  air  cannot  be  too  drongly 
recommended.  Without  this,  all  the  efforts  of  medical 
Ikill  are  fometimes  exerted  in  vain. 

The  confidence  which  many  people  are  dill  weak 
enough  to  place  in  the  mod  whimfical  pretenfions  to 
cure  agues,  renders  it  neceffary  to  enforce  with  farther 
argument  my  former  caution  againft  fuch  filly,  and  often 
very  dangerous,  experiments.  I do  not  fpeak  merely 
of  the  deceptions  of  quackery,  which  are  pra&ifed  in 
thefe  complaints,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  but  of  more 
impofing  fpecifics  handed  down  from  parents  to  their 
children  with  circumdantial  records  of  the  cures  they  per- 
formed, after  the  advice  of  the  mod  eminent  men  of  the 
faculty  had  been  followed  in  vain.  The  accounts  given 
of  fuch  cures  by  perfons  wholly  ignorant  of  phyfic,  are 
not  entitled  to  the  lead  regard.  I do  not  quedion  their 
veracity,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extends ; but  what 
can  they  fay  more,  than  that  the  fits  ceafed  after  taking 
the  pretended  remedy  ? How  do  they  know,  whether 
that  was  the  effect  of  its  operation  or  not ; and,  if  it 
was,  whether,  in  dopping  the  fits,  their  wonder-working 
nodrum  may  not  have  vitiated  the  humours,  laid  the 
foundation  of  fome  other  difeafe,  or  totally  dedroyed 
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the  condirution  ? Ought  the  evidence  of  fuch  people  to 
have  any  weight  in  medical  experiments  ? If  their  af- 
fertions  are  not  falfe,  molt  of  them  are  palpably  abfurd  ; 
and  the  teftimony  of  all  mankind  cannot  prove  the  truth 
of  an  abfurdity.  * 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 
flammatory. It  mod  commonly  attacks  the  young, 
orperfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  efpecially 
fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and  whole  fibres 
are  drong  and  eladic.  It  feizes  people  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year  ; but  is  mod  frequent  in  the  lpring  and  begin- 
ning of  dimmer. 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  plethora, 
as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drinking  firong 
liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with  little  exercife, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  whatever  ob- 
drufts  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot,  night  watch- 
ing, or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. — A rigour  or  chillinefs  generally 
ufhers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
Ikin,  rednels  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains  in 
the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  third,  has  no  appetite  for 
folid  food,  is  redlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  exceffive  redlefliiefs,  great  oppreffion  of 
the  bread,  with  laborious  refpiration,  darting  of  the  ten- 
dons, hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an  involuntary 
difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous  fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 
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beff  medical  affiffance  ought  to  he  procured  as  Toon  as 
poffible.  A phyficnn  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  beginning, 
but  his  fkill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  conduct  of  thole  who 
have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  to 
procure  the  beff  medical  affiffance,  yet  put  it  off  till 
things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by 
delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and  has 
exhauffed  the  (Length  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
for  relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  indeed  afiift 
Nature  j but  their  attempts  muff  ever  prove  fruitlefs, 
when  (he  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their  en- 
deavours. 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours  require  to 
be  attenuated  ; that  the  perfpiration,  urine,  faliva,  and 
all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall  quantity  •,  that 
the  vefi’els  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  body  too 
great:  all  thefe  clearly  point  out  the  neceffity  of  a regi- 
men calculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  corredt  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  allay  the  exceffive  heat,  remove  the 
fpafmodic  ftridture  of  the  veffels,  and  promote  the  fe- 
cretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors ; as  water-grue), 
or  oatmeal-tea,  clear-whey,  barley-water,  balm-tea, 
apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  fharpened  with  juice  of 
orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpbrrries,  and  fuch  like  : 
orange-whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It 
is  made  by  boiling  among  milk  and  water  a bitter  orange 
fliced,  till  the  curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had, 
a lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a tew  fpoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  effect.  Two  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls of  white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  li- 
quor when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with 
two  ounces  of  ftoned  raihns  of  the  fun,  and  a couple  of 
figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a 
quart.  1 his  makes  a very  pleafant  drink  and  may  be 
uied  at  diferetion.  The  common  pectoral  decodtion  is 

like- 
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likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  dileafe.  A tea-cup 
full  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener, 
if  the  patient’s  heat  and  third  be  verv  great  *. 

The  above  liquids  mud  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 
They  may  be  ufed  in  fmjller  quantities  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order  to  aflid 
in  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the  different 
excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of  drinks, 
thac  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  chufe  thole 
which  are  molt  agreeable,  and  that,  when  tired  of  one, 
he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  mud  be  very  fpare  and  light.  All 
forts  of  flefh-meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are  to  be 
avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  paiudo,  or 
light  bread  boiled  in  -water  ; to  which  may  be  added  a 
few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fugar,  which  will 
render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roafted  apples 
with  a little  fugar,  toalted  bread  with  jelly  of  currants, 
boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an  hoc 
feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber. 
This,  however,  mud  alwavs  be  done  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed* clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fweat, 
cr  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cullom  has  many 
ill  effetds.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  fatigues 
rhe  patient,  and  retards,  indead  of  promoting,  the  per- 
fpi  ration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a good  effect.  It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  But 
this  podure  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long:  and 
if  the  patient  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe  to 
let  him  lie,  only  raifing  his  head  a little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or  vinegar  and  rofe-water,  with  a little  nitre  diffolved  in 
it,  will  greatly  refrefh  the  pitienc.  This  ought  to  be 
done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  hot. 

* See  Appendix,  Ptclaral  Deco  than. 
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The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  wafhed  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar 
mav  be  added,  or  with  a deco&ion  of  figs  in  barley- 
water.  His  fret  and  hands  ought  likewifc  frequently  to 
be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  j Specially  if  the  head  be 
affected. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as  pofi- 
fibte.  Comoanv,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs 
the  mind,  is  hurfful.  Even  too  much  light,  or  any  thing 
that  affefts  the  fenles,  ought  to  be  avoided.  His  attend- 
ants thould  be  as  few  as  poffible,  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  too  often  changed.  His  inclinations  ought  rather  to 
be  foorhed  rhan  contradi&ed  * even  the  promife  of  what 
he  craves  will  often  farisfv  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE. In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  attend- 

ed with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of  the 
greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought  always  to  be 
performed  as  foon  as  the  lymptoms  of  an  inflammatory 
fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away, 
however,  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  If  after  the  firfl: 
bleeding  the  fever  fhould  increafe,  and  the  pulfe  become 
more  frequent  and  hard,  there  will  be  a neceffity  for 
repeating  it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a third,  or  even  a 
fourth  time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve, 
eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the 
fymptoms  require.  If  the  pulfe  continue  foft,  and  the 
patient  be  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firfl  bleeding,  it  ought 
not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe-water,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fim- 
ple  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This  draught  may  be 
given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours  while  the 
fever  is  violent  j afterwards  once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will 
be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflicted  with  reaching,  or  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  afiift  Nature’s  attempts, 
10  by 
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by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water 
to  drink. 

If  the  body  be  bound,  a clytter  of  milk  and  water,  with 
a little  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fvveet  oil  or  f re fh  butter  in 
it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should  this  not 
have  the  defired  efFe<5b,  a tea-lpoonful  of  magnefia  alba, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put  into  his  drink. 
He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled  prunes,  roafted 
apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the  pulfe 
become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifler,  and  the  urine 
begins  to  let  fall  a reddifh  fediment,  there  is  reafon  to  ex- 
peft  a favourable  ittue  to  the  difeafe.  But  if,  intteadof  thefe 
fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpirits  grow  languid,  his  pulfe 
finks,  and  his  breathing  becomes  difficult ; with  a ttupor, 
trembling  of  the  nerves,  ftarting  of  the  tendons,  &c. 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal. 
In  this  cafe  bliftering  platters  mutt  be  applied  to  the  head, 
ancles,  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  oc? 
cafion  ; poultices  of  wheat- bread,  muttard,  and  vinegar, 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the 
patient  mutt  be  fupported  with  cordials,  as  ttrong  wine- 
whey,  negus,  fago  gruel,  with  wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  necettary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  artcr  the  patient  begins  to  recover. 
By  negle&ing  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into  other  dif. 
eafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life.  Though  the 
body  be  w'eak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet  for  fomd  time 
ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too  nourifhing  a nature. 
Too  much  food,  drink,  exercife,  company,  &c.  are  caie- 
fully  to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  ffiould  not  attempt  to  purfue 
ftudy,  or  any  bufinefs  that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  be  bad,  or  the  patient  be  feized  at 
times  with  feverilh  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark 
in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  llrengthcn  the 
ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the  fever. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  recovered, 
he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of 
tamarinds  and  a dram  of  lenna  may  be  boiled  for  a few 

minutes 
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minutes  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
manna  diffolved  in  the  deco&ion  ; afterwards  it  may  be 
ilrained,  and  a tea-cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates. This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five 
or  fix  days  intervening. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought  not 
to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever,  but 
ffiould  keep  eafy  till  their  firength  and  fpirits  are  fuf- 
ficientlv  recruited. 

It  requires  very  little  argument  to  prove,  that  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind  muff  require  indulgence  after  the 
leverity  of  fuch  a difeafe.  But  I find  it  more  difficult  to 
prevent  people  from  carrying  this  indulgence  to  excels 
in  what  relates  to  eating  and  drinking.  The  appetite  is 
ufually  voracious  upon  recovering  from  mod  fevers; 
and  to  fay,  that  its  cravings  are  not  to  be  fatisfied,  is  cer- 
tainly an  unpalatable  dodlrine.  Yet  felf  command  is 
neceffary  in  fuch  cafes,  as  there  will  be  great  danger,  not 
only  of  a relapfe,  but  of  other  difagreeable  confequences, 
fuch  as  boils,  ulcers,  and  fettled  fwellings  in  particular 
limbs.  Thefe  may  be  obviated  by  a light  and  princi- 
pally vegetable  diet,  not  however  totally  excluding 
animal  food  of  eafy  digeftion. 

Though  I have  taken  much  pains  to  convince  people  of 
the  propriety  of  getting  the  bed  medical  affiftance  they 
can,  upon  the  firft  attacks  of  a fever,  before  it  becomes, 
by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  incurable,  yet  the  num- 
ber is  adonifliing  of  thofe  who  are  the  vidlims  of  their 
own  fatal  negledt  in  this  particular.  Some,  under  a pre- 
tence of  trufiing  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  but  in  reality 
too  conceited  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  too  iclf- willed 
to  take  advice,  endeavour  to  keep  upon  their  legs,  as 
they  term  it, and  to  druggie  with  the  difeafe  as  long  as  they 
can.  Its  violence  is  increafed  by  this  very  attempr. 

'1  he  bed  alone  would  in  many  cafes  (top  a beginning 
fever,  the  pofture  contributing  to  relax  the  fpaims,  and 
to  leden  the  ardor  of  the  circulation. 

Others  purfue  a very  oppofite,  but  no  lefs  reprehen- 
fible  method.  On  the  fir  It  alarm,  they  have  rccourfe 
to  the  mod:  pernicious  means  of  exciting  fweats  by 

taking 
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taking  hot  and  volatile*  fudorific  medicines;  Hunting  out 
the  air  from  all  poffible  admiffion  into  their  chambers, 
and  fmothering  themfelves  under  enormous  loads  of 
bed-clothes.  The  heat  and  motion  of  the  blood,  already 
too  violent,  are  thus  increafed  ; fuel  is  added  to  the 
fire  ; and  fweating  is  in  reality  prevented ; for  the  higher 
the  fever,  the  lefs  copious  will  be  the  evacuations  of 
every  kind.  Perfpiration  is  bed  promoted  by  a proper 
quantity  of  diluting  liquids,  which  at  the  fame  time 
quench  the  patient’s  third,  and  abate  the  pains  of  the 
bread  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

I can  do  no  more  than  fairly  (late  the  confequences 
of  fuch  errors.  The  ways  followed  by  thofe  two  de- 
feriptions  of  people,  however  different,  terminate  in  the 
fame  point,  and  that  is  the  grave.  Fevers  make  a dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  human  race ; but  their  ravages  are 
conflderably  increafed  by  the  mifeondued  and  perverfe- 
aefe  of  the  unfortunate  fufferers  themfelves. 


true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that  mem- 


orane  called  the  pleura,  which  lines  the  infide  of  the 
bread.  It  is  didinguifhed  into  the  moid  and  dry.  In 
the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely ; in  the  latter,  little 
or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  which  is  called  the Jpurious  or  bajlard  pleurify , in 
which  the  pain  is  more  external,  and  chiefly  affedts  the 
mufcles  between  the  ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails  among 
labouring  people,  efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors, 
and  are  of  a fanguine  conditution.  It  L»>  mod  frequent 
in  the  fpring  fealon. 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  may  be  occafloned  by 

whatever  obdru&s  the  perfpiration  ; as  cold  northerly 
winds;  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot; 
deeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground  ; wet  clothes  ; 
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plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  expofing  it  to  the 
cold  air,  when  covered  with  fweat,  &c.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  drinking  drong  liquors  j by  thr  flop- 
page  of  uftial  evacuations  ; as  old  ulcers,  ifTues,  fweating 
of  the  feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden  driking  in  of  any 
eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  mealies,  or  the  fmall-pox. 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuflomed  to  bleed  at  a certain 
feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  negledt  it,  to  be  feized 
with  a pleurily.  Keeping  t’  e body  too  warm  by  means 
of  fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe. 
A pleurify  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  exer- 
cife,  as  running,  wreflling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting 
great  weight,  blows  on  the  bread,  &c.  A bad  con- 
formation of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this 
difeafe,  as  a narrow  ched,  a draitnefs  of  the  arteries  of 
the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — This,  like  mod  other  fevers,  gene- 
rally begins  with  chillinefs  and  diivering,  which  are 
followed  by  heat,  third,  and  redlefihefs.  To  thefe  fuc- 
ceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  Tides  among 
the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards  the  back- 
bone, fometimes  towards  the  forepart  of  the  bread,  and 
at  other  times  towards  the  dioulder  blades.  The  pain 
is  generally  mod  violent  when  the  patient  draws  his 
breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and  hard, 
the  urine  high  coloured;  and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  cover* 
ed  with  a tough  crud,  or  budy  coat.  The  patient’s 
fpittle  is  at  fird  thin,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  groffer, 
and  is  often  dreaked  with  blood. 

REGIMEN.— —Nature  generally  endeavours  to 
carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difeharge  of  blood  from 
fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expectoration,  fweat,  loofc 
llools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought  therefore  to 
fecond  her  intentions  by  leffening  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion, relaxing  the  veffels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  pro- 
moting expectoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  difeafe, 
ought  to  be  cool,  (lender,  and  diluting.  The  patient 

mud 
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muft  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  digeftion,  or 
that  affords  much  nourifhment ; as  flcfh,  burr^r,  cnrefe, 
eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  that  is  of  a headng  na- 
ture. His  drink  mav  be  whey,  or  an  infufion  of  pecto- 
ral and  balfamic  vegetables  *. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jellv  of  currants 
mixed  with  it,  is  like  wife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  dif. 
eafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  pearl- parky  in 
three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  two,  which  muff  afterwards 
be  (trained.  The  decoCtion  of  figs,  raifins,  and  barley, 
recommended  in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here  like  ife 
very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not 
to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time  ; but  the  patient 
ought  to  keep  continually  fipping  them,  fo  as  to  render 
his  mouth  and  throat  always  moift.  All  his  food  and 
drink  fhould  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fho*uld  be  kept  quier,  cool,  and  every  way 
eafy,  as  directed  under  the  foregoing  difeale.  His  feet 
and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bached  in  lukewarm  water  * 
and  he  may  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a fhort  fpace,  in 
order  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  every  perfon  knows,  when 

a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the  fide* 
and  a quick  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  nectflary. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner  this  opera- 
tion is  performed  the  better ; and  the  quantity  at  firft 
mufl  be  pretty  large,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to 
bear  it.  A large  quantity  of  blood  Jet  at  once,  in  the  be- 
ginning ofa  pleurify,has  a much  better  effeCt  than  repeat- 
ed fmall  bleedings.  A man  may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen 
ounces  of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is 
feized  with  a plcurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or  one 
of  a delicate  conftitution,  the  quantity  muft  be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  fir  ft  bleeding,  the  Hatch,  with  the  other 
violent  fymptoms,  fhould  (till  continue,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to  Jet 
tight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  tne  i'ymproms  do  n c 
then  abate,  and  the  blood  fhews  a firong  bufTy  coat,  a 

* See  Appendix,  PeSoral  Infufion^ 
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third  or  even  a fourth  bleeding:  may  be  requifite.  If  the 
pain  of  the  fide  abate,  the  pulfe  become  foftcr,  or  the 
parient  begin  to  fpit  freelv,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be 
repeated.  This  operation  is  fc-ldom  necefiary  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  rhe  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to  be 
performed,  unlefs  in  rhe  moft  urgent  circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  arc  likewife  many  things  that  may  be 
done  toeafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this  operation, 
as  fomenting,  bliflering,  &c.  Fomentations  may  be 
made  bv  boiling  a handful  of  flowers  of  elder,  camomile, 
and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  foft  vegetables  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide,  or  flannels 
may  be  dipped  in  the  deco&ion,  afterwards  wrung  out, 
and  applied  to  the  part  afre&ed,  with  as  much  warmth  as 
the  patient  can  eaflly  bear.  As  the  clothes  grow  cool,  they 
muft  be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient 
do  not  catch  cold.  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  me- 
thod of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fomentations 
not  only  cafe  the  pain,  bur  relax  the  veflrls,  and  prevent 
the  flagnation  of  the  blood  and  other  humours.  The 
fide  may  likewife  be  frequently  rubbed  with  a little  of  the 
volatile  liniment*. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effect  in  this  dif- 
eafe.  It  may  cither  be  performed  by  applying  a number 
of  leeches  to  the  part  affetfled,  or  by  cupping,  which  is 
both  a more  certain  and  expeditious  method  than  the 
other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often  feen 
great  benefit  from  young  cabbage  leaves  applied  warm 
to  the  fide  in  a plcurify.  Thefe  not  only  relax  the  parts, 
but  likewife  draw  off  a little  moifture,  and  may  prevent 
the  neceflity  of  bliflering-  plaftcrs  j which  however,  when 
other  things  fail,  mull  be  applied. 

If  the  flitch  continue  after  repeated  bleedings,  foment- 
ations, &c.  a blillering-plafler  muft  be  applied  over  the 

* See  Appendix,  Volatile  Liniment. 
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p^rt  affefted,  and  fudered  to  remain  for  two  days.  Tifi  s 
not  onlv  procures  a difchirge  from  the  fide,  but  takes  o¥ 
the  fpafm,  and  by  that  means  aiTiils  in  removing  the 
canfr  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a ftrangury  when  the 
blidering-plader  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of 
the  Arabic  emulfion  *. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  a clyderof  thin  water-gruel, 
or  of  harley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mallows,  or 
anv  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been  boiied,  may  be 
daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not  only  emptv  the  bowels, 
but  have  the  effrift  of  a warm  fomentation  aoplied  to 
the  inferior  vi'cera,  which  will  help  to  make  a deriva- 
tion from  the  bread. 

The  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  fharp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce 
of  the  oxvmel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills,  may  be  added 
to  fix  ounces  of  the  peftoral  decoftion,  and  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  thi  oily 
emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  f ; or,  in  place  of  it,  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  fwcec  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives,  anti 
two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may  be  mixed  with 
as  much  fogar- candy  powdered  as  will  make  an  elec- 
tuary of  the  confidence  of  honey.  The  pacienc  m ly 
take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough 
is  troublcfome.  Should  oily  medicines  prove  naufeous, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  two  rable-fpoonfuls  of  the 
foliation  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a-day 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning  heat 
upon  his  fkin,  and  pades  very  little  water,  fome  fmalt 
dofesof  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of  ufe.  Two 
drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with  five  or  fix  grains 
of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the  whole  divided  into  fix 
dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  every  five  or  fix  hours, 
in  a little  of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

We  fhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  reckon  almoft  a fpecific  in  the  pleuriiy,  viz.  the  do 

* See  Appendix,  Arabic  Emulfion. 

f See  Appendix,  Oily  Emulfion. 

J See  Appendix,  Solution  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 
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coflion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root  *.  After  bleed- 
ing and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed,  the  pa- 
tient may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
decoftion,  according  as  his  flomach  will  bear  it,  three  or 
four  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  occafion  vomiting,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  may  be  mixed 
with  the  quantity  of  decodion  here  direded  ; or  it  may 
betaken  in  fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine  promotes 
prefpiration  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy, 
it  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  in- 
flammation of  the  breaft. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to  be 
ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  different 
things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
$ power  to  chule  ; and  likewife,  that  when  one  cannot  be 
obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another.  Different  me- 
dicines are  no  doubt  neceflarv  in  the  different  periods  of 
a diforder;  and  where  one  fails  of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees 
with  the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is 
fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convulfive  mo- 
tions, &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  attendants,  and 
induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as  bleeding  the  pa- 
tient, giving  him  ftrong  flimulating  medicines,  or  the 
like.  But  they  are  only  the  ftruggles  of  Nature  to  over- 
come the  difeafe,  in  which  (lie  ought  to  be  affifted  by 
plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  necef- 
fary.  If  the  patient’s  flrength,  however,  be  much  ex- 
haufled  by  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  neceflarv  at  this  time  to 
fupport  him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey, 
negus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper, 
after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  flrength,  to  give 
him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thole  dire&ed  towards  the 
end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought  likewife  to 
ufe  a light  diet  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  his  drink  fhould  be 
butter-miik,  w hey,  and  other  things  ofacleanflng  nature. 

• See  Appendix,  Decodion  of  Ser.rla  foot. 
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Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  haflard  or 
fpurtous,  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for  a few 
days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and  obferving 
a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  affeded  fide  ; which  lad  does  not  al- 
ways happen  in  the  true  pleurify*  Sometimes,  indeed, 
this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  requires  bleeding,  with 
cupping,  and  fcarifications  of  the  part  affected.  Thele,  to- 
gether with  the  ufe  of  nitrous  and  other  cooling  medi- 
cines, feldom  fail  to  effed  a cure.  Bliftefing  is  often 
Ufcful  in  this  difeafe. 

Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm, 
is  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  pleurify,  and  refembles  it 
fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
neceffary  to  confider  it  as  a feparate  difeafe* 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  extreme 
pain  in  the  part  affeded,  which  is  generally  augmented 
by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the  breath,  taking 
food,  going  to  (tool,  making  water,  &c.  Hence  the 
patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his  bowels  to  pre- 
vent the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  i is  reftlefs,  anxious, 
lias  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A con- 
vulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no 
uncommon  fy  mptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  mu(t  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppura- 
tion,  as  it  is  impoffibleto  five  the  patient’s  life  when  this 
happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all  refpeds 
the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  in 
this  difeafe,  emollient  piyfters  are  peculiarly  ufcful,  as 
they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means  make  a deriva- 
tion from  the  part  affeded. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

AS  this  difeafe  affedls  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger. Pcrfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood,  whole  fibres 
are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grols  aliment,  and 
drink  ftrong  vifeid  liquors,  are  mod  liable  to  a peri- 
pneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  thole  who  have  a 
flat  breafl,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to  fuch  as  are  afflicted 
with  an  afihma,  efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs 
only,  at  other  times  the  whole  of  the  organ  is  affedted  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vilcid  pituitous 
matter  obflrufling  the  veficls  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called  a 
Jpurious  or  bajiard peripneumony.  When  it  arifes  from  a 
thin  acrid  deflu&ion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  denominated  a 
catarrhal  peripneumony , &c. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  fome- 

times  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  other  difeafe?,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify,  &:c. 
It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify,  viz.  an 
obftrufted  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  &c.  or 
from  an  increased  circulation  of  the  blood  by  violent 
exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits,  and  fuch  like. 
The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are  often  complicated  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called  a pleuro-peripneu - 
mony. 

SYMPTOMS.- Mod  of  the  fymptoms  of  a pleu- 

rify likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  j only 
in  the  latter  the  puUe  is  more  loft,  and  the  pain  Ids  acute ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread, 
are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. — As  the  regimen  and  medicine  are 

in  all  reipt&s  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony  as  in 

the 
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the  pleurify,  we  (hall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  improper  to  add,  that  the  aliment  ought  to  be 
more  (lender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any  other  inflamma- 
tory dileafe.  The  learned  Dr.  Arburhnot  afferts,  that  even 
common  whey  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and 
that  decodfions  of  barky,  and  infufions  of  fennel  roots  in 
warm  water  with  milk,  are  the  mod:  proper  both  for 
.drink  and  nourifhment.  He  likewife  recommends  the 
fleam  of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  attenuate 
the  impa&ed  humours.  If  the  patient  have  loofe  (fools, 
but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to  be  (lopped, 
but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  emollient  clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpurious  or 
baftard,  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifeid  pituitous 
matter  obdru&ing  the  veffcls  of  the  lungs.  It  common- 
ly attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in  winter  and 
wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by  turns, 
has  a (mall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight  upon  his 
bread,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  lometimes  complains 
of  a pain  and  giddintfs  of  his  head.  His  urine  is  ufually 
pale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

The  diet,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneumony, 
mud  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths,  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may 
be  thin  water-gruel  fwcetened  with  honey,  or  a decoction 
of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  grafs.  An 
ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh 
pints  of  water  ro  a quart,  and  (harpened  with  a little  cur- 
rant-jelly, or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  difeafe  ; but  if  the  patient’s  (pittle  be  pretty 
thick,  or  well  concodtcd,  neither  of  them  are  neceffary. 
It  will  be  (ufficient  to  affid  the  expectoration  by  l'ome  of 
the  (harp  medicines  recommended  for  that  purpole  in 
the  pleurify,  as  the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxy- 
mel  of  fquills,  &c.  Biiftering-pladcrs  have  generally  a 
pood  effect,  and  ought  to  b£  applied  pretty  early. 

* M 3 . . 
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If  the  patient  do  not  fpir,  he  mud  be  bled,  according 
as  his  drength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge  ad- 
minidered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be  kept  open  by 
clyflers,  and  the  expectoration  promoted,  by  taking 
every  four  hours  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  men- 
tioned above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  does  not  yield  to 
bleeding,  blidering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  commonly 
ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more  or  lcfs  dangerous,  ac« 
cording  to  the  part  where  it  is  fituated.  When  this  hap- 
pens in  the  pleura,  it  fometimes  breaks  outwardly,  and 
the  matter  is  difcharged  by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fubftance 
or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by 
expedoration  ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bread,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only 
be  difcharged  by  an  incifion  made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  drength  do  not  return  after  the  in- 
flammation is  to  all  appearance  removed;  if  his  pulfe 
continue  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing  difficult  and 
opprefled  ; if  he  have  cold  fhiverings  at  times,  his  cheeks 
flufhed,  his  lips  dry;  and  if  he  complain  of  third,  and 
want  of  appetite,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a fuppuration, 
and  that  a phthifis  or  confumption  of  the  lungs  will  au 
fue.  We  lhall  therefore  next  proceed  to  conflder  the 
proper  treatment  of  that  difeafe. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

CONSUMPTION  is  a wading  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body,  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concretion 
of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy,  or 

cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnct  obferves,  that  in  his  time  confumptions 
made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mortality  in 
and  about  London.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  they 

have 
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have  rather  increafecl  fince  ; and  we  know  from  expe- 
rience, that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in  forne  other  towns  of 
England  than  in  London. 

Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a (lender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders,  and  flat 
breads,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Conflimptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  grea^gfe 
of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  general  application 
to  fedentary  employments,  and  the  great  quantity  of  pit- 
coal  which  is  there  burnt  j to  which  we  may  add,  the 
perpetual  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  or  variablenefs  of 
the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  an 

inflammation  of  the  bread  often  ends  in  an  impoflhume  : 
confequently  whatever  difpofes  people  to  this  difeafe, 
mud  likewife  be  confidcred  as  a caufe  of  confumpcion. 

Other  difcafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  likewife  oc- 
cafion  confumptions ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  tcrophula,  or 
king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afthma,  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is-  feldom  cur£d,  we  fhall  endeavour 
the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes,  in  order  . 
that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Thcle  are  : 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air  ; when  this  fluid 

is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  it 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and  often  cor- 
rodes the  tender  vefleis  of  that  neceflary  organ. 

Violent  paflions,  exertions,  or  affedions  of  the 

mind  ; as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  appli- 
cation to  the  ftudy  of  abflrufe  arts  or  fciences, 

Great  evacuations  ; as  fweating,  diarrhoeas,  dia- 
betes, exceflive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over-dif- 
charge  of  the  mendrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too  long,  &c. 

The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuflomary  evacuations; 

as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at 
the  noic,  the  menfes,  ifliies,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of  any 
kind. 

— — Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I lately 
faw  the  iymptoms  of  a phthifis  occafioned  by  a Email 
bone  (licking  in  the  bronchi.  It  was  afterwards  vomited 
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alnnjT  with  a considerable  quantity  of  purulent  matter, 
and  'he  pad'-nr,  bv  a proper  regimen,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  recovered. 

Making  a fudden  rranfition  from  a hot  to  a very 

cold  climafr,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever  greatly 
leflens  the  per  juration. 

Frequent  and  excefTive  debaucheries.  Late 

waWhing,  and  drinking  Orong  liquors,  which  generally 
go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  dedroy  the  lungs.  Hence 
the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a facrifice  to  this 
difeale. 

TnSeftion.  Confumptions  are  likewife  caught  by 

fleeping  with  the  difeafed  j for  which  reafon  this  (hould 
be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Tick,  and  mu(t  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

• Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who  fit 

much,  and  are  ronflantly  leaning  forward,  or  preffing 
upon  the  flomach  and  bread,  as  cutlers,  taylors,  fhoe- 
makers,  feamdreffes,  See.  often  die  of  confu  npfion% 

3 hey  hkewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all  who  have 
occafiun  to  make  frequent  and  violent  exertions  of  the 
lungs. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the  be- 
ginning of  their  disorders  from  wet  feet,  damp  brds,  /light 
air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body  had  been 
heated,  than  from  all  o:htr  caufes. 

Sharp,  fdine,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the  caule  of 
conf  /options. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing  to 
an  hereditary  taint,  ora  fcrophulous  habit  j in  which  cafe 
it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This  dileafe  generally  begins 

with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome  months. 
]f  a difpufition  to  vomit  after  eating  be  excited  by  it, 
there  is  (till  greater  rcalbn  to  fear  an  approaching  con- 
fumption.  The  patiinc  complains  of  a more  than  ufual 
degree  of  neat,  a pain  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread,  clpe- 
ciaily  after  motion  j his  I pit  tie  is  of  a lalcifh  taftc,  and 
jometimes  mixed  with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  i his 
petite  is  bad,  and  his  third  great.  There  is  generally 
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* quick,  foft,  fmall  pulfe  ; though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is 
pretty  full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common 
lymptOTS  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greeniffi,  white, 
or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  bv  the  hec- 
tic fever  and  colliquarive  fweats,  which  mutually  fucceed 
one  anorher,  viz.  the  one  towards  night,  and  the  other 
in  the  morning.  A loofenefs,  and  an  exceffive  difchaTge 
of  urine,  are  often  troublefome  fymptoms  at  this  time, 
and  greatly  weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a burning 
heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally 
flufhes  after  eating;  the  fingers  become  remarkably 
fmall,  the  nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  laft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total  lofs 
of  ftrengch,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty  of  fal- 
lowing, and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  fhew  the  im- 
mediate approach  of  death,  which,  however,  the  patient 
feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near.  Such  is  the  ufual  pro- 
grefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which,  if  not  early  checked, 
commonly  fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

RFGIMEN. — On  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  a confump- 
ti on,  if  the  patient  live  in  a large  town,  or  any  place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  quit 
ir,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the  country, 
where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  mud  not  re- 
main  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear. 

The  bed  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  motion  with- 
out much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this  kind  of 
exercife,  mult  make  ufc  of  a carriage.  Along  journey,  as 
ic  amulcs  the  mind  by  a continual  change  of  obje&s,  is 
greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  lame  ground  over  and 
over.  Care,  however,  mult  be  taken  to  avoid  catching 
cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  the  like.  The  pa- 
tient ought  always  to  finiih  his  ride  in  the  morning,  or 
at  lead  before  dinner;  otherwife  it  will  odencr  do  harm 
than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  Tick  feldom  recommend 
riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  unable  to 
bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable.  Patients 
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are  like  wife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing  that  is  in  their  own 
power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of  the  common  ac- 
tions of  life  fhonld  prove  a remedy  in  an  obfiinate  dil- 
ealc,  and  therefore  they  rejedt  it,  while  they  greedily 
hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely  becaufc  they  do 
not  underftand  it. 

Thofe  who  have  ftren«th  and  courage  to  undertake  a 
pretty  long  voyage,  may  expert  great  advantage  from  it. 
This  to  my  knowledge  has  frequently  cured  a confump- 
tion  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appearance,  far  advanced 
in  that  difeafe,  and  where  medicine  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual. Hence  it  is  reafcnable  to  conclude,  that  if  a voy- 
age were  undertaken  in  due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to 
perform  a cure  *. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefh  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  lerve  for 
the  whole  time  they  areatfea.  As  milk  is  not  eafily  ob- 
tained in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon  fruits, 
and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  animals  which 
can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add, 
that  fuch  voyages  fhall  be  undertaken,  if  poffible,  in  the 
inildeft  feafon,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  towards  a 
warmer  climate  f. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage  may 
travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  or  Portugal  ; and  if  they  find  the  air 
of  theic  countries  agree  w'ith  them,  they  fhould  continue 
there  at  kail  till  their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recommend 
a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould  eat  nothing 
that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  his  drink 

* Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
would  arife  from  failing.  The  one  is,  that  phyficians  feldom  order 
it  till  the  diieafe  is  too  far  advanced  ; and  the  other  is,  that  they 
leldom  order  a voyage  of  a lufficient  length.  A patient  may  re- 
ceive no  benefit  by  eroding  the  channel,  who,  fhould  he  crofs  the 
Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  wc  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  a voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due  time,  would 
feldom  fail  to  cure  a confurnption. 

t Though  I do  not  remen  ber  to  have  feen  one  inftance  of  a 
genuine  confurnption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I have 
known  a Weft-India  voyage  work  wonders  in  that  dreadful 
diforder. 
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mufl:  be  of  a Toft  and  cooling  nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to 
be  calculated  to  leflen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to 
nourifh  and  fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe  he 
muff  keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk. 
Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole 
materia  medica. 

AfTes  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other  j but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; bcfides,  it  is 
generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  ; whereas,  to 
• produce  any  efFefh,  it  ought  to  make  a confiderable 
part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expe&ed, 
that  a gill  or  two  of  afles’  milk,  drank  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours,  fliould  be  able  to  produce  any  confi- 
derable change  in  the  humours  o-f  an  adult;  and  when 
people  do  not  perceive  its  effects  foon,  they  lofe  hope, 
and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens,  that  this  medi- 
cine, however  valuable,  very  feldom  performs  a cure. 
The  reafon  is  obvious  ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is 
taken  in  too  fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  duly  per- 
illed in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  afifcs’ 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at  this 
period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail ; but  if  it  be  delayed  till 
fin  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  how  can 
jt  be  expelled  to  fucceed  ? 

Afles’  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poflible,  in  its  natural 
warmth,  and,  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the  quantity  of  half 
an  Englifli  pint  at  a time.  Inltead  of  taking  this  quan- 
tity night  and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought  to  take  it 
four  times,  or  at  leaft  thrice  a-day,  and  to  eat  a little 
Jight  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  a kind  of 
meal. 

If  the  milk  fliould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  conferve  of  roles.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs’  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
{lead.  AUcs'  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm 
jn  bed ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  in  a fweat 
when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
give  it  after  he  riles, 
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Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be  ob- 
tained in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend  it  in 
preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient  can 
fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than  to  drink  it  afterwards.  I 
knew  a men  who  was  reduced  to  luch  a degree  of  wcak- 
nefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himfclf 
in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the 
child  happening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a 
view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make 
her  eafy.  Finding  himfclf,  however,  greatly  benefited  by 
it,  he  continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfe&ly  well, 
and  is  at  prefent  a ftrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  indeed 
a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach  be  able  to  bear 
it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  fird  ; and  is 
therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient  trial.  It 
fhould  at  fird  be  taken  lparingly,  and  the  quantity  gra- 
dually increafed,  until  it  comes  to  bealmod  the  foie  food. 

I never  knew  it  lucceed,  unlefs  where  the  patient  almod 
lived  upon  ir. 

Cows’  milk  is  mod  readily  obtained  of  any,  and  though 
it  be  not  fo  eafily  digeded  as  that  of  a fits  or  mares,  it 
may  be  rendered  lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  (land  for  fome 
hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off'  the  cream.  If  it 
fhould,  notwithstanding,  prove  heavy  on  the  ftomach, 
a fmali  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a little  fugar, 
may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both  more  light 
and  nourifhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fhould  for  fome 
time  dilagrec  with  a ffomach  that  has  not  been  ac- 
cuffomed  to  diged  any  thing  but  fiedi  and  ftrong  liquors, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who  fall  into  con- 
knnptions.  We  do  not,  however,  advife  thole  who  have 
been  accudomed  to  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  to 
leave  thtm  off  all  at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous. 
Jt  will  be  nectd'ary  for  ffich  to  eat  a little  once  a day  of 
the  flefh  of  fome  young  animal,  or  rather  to  ule  the 
bioth  made  of  chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They 
ought  Iikewife  to  drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or 
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diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off 
altogether. 

Thefe  mud  be  ufed  only  as  a preparatives  to  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a little 
fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits,  roafied,  baked, 
or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or  currant-berry 
tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  The  jellies, 
conferves,  and  prefcrves,  &cc.  of  ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought 
to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  currants,  conftrvc 
of  roles,  preferved  plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholcfome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confiding 
chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk,  is  the 
only  courfc  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a beginning  con- 
fumption.  If  the  patient  has  drength  and  fufficienc  refo- 
lution  to  perfid  in  this  courfe,  he  will  fcldom  be  difap- 
pointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England  *,  where  confumptions 
are  very  common,  I have  frequently  l'cen  confumptive 
patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country  with  orders  to 
ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables,  return  in  a few 
months  quite  plump,  and  free  from  any  complaint.  This 
indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe,  efpecially  when  the  dif- 
eafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  advanced  ; but  it  was  the  only 
method  in  which  luccefs  was  to  be  expt&cd:  where  it 
failed,  I never  knew  medicine  fucceed. 

It  the  patient’s  drength  and  fpirits  dag,  he  mud  be  fup- 
ported  by  drong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch  like.  Some 
recommend  fhell-fifh  in  this  diforder,  and  with  fome 
reafon,  as  they  are  nourilhing  and  redorative  f.  All  the 
food  ar.d  drink  ought,  however,  to  be  faken  in  imall 
quantities*  led  an  overcharge  of  frefh  chyle  diould  op- 
prefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

* Sheffield. 

f I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fymptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of 
oyflers.  They  generally  ate  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along 
With  them. 
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The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheers 
ful  as  poffible.  Confumptions  are  often  occafioned, 
and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  call  of  mind  $ 
for  which  reafon  mufic,  cheerful  company,  and  every 
thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  beneficial.  The 
patient  ought  fcldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding  over 
his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  him  vvorfe. 

MEDICINE. — Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own 
endeavours,  yet  we  fhall  mention  a few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more  violent 
fymptoms. 

In  the  firft  flage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding;  and  the  expectora- 
tion may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines  : 
Take  frefh  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered  carda- 
mum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  j beat  them 
together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  prove  too  hard  for 
pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it. 
This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize,  and 
four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  accord- 
ing as  the  patient’s  flomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum , or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac,  as 
it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this  flage 
of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  dire&ed  in  the 
pleurify. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  toge- 
ther in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  flage  of  the  difeafe  to  load  the 
patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medicines. 
Thefe,  inflead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  tend 
rather  to  increafe  it  by  heating  the  blood,  while  they  pall 
the  appetite,  relax  the  folids,  and  prove  every  way  hurt- 
ful to  the  patient.  Whatever  is  ufed  for  removing  the 
cough,  befldes  riding  and  other  proper  regimen,  ought 
to  be  medicines  of  a fharp  and  cleanfing  nature  ; as  oxy- 
melj  fyrup  of  lemon,  &c. 
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Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effe&s  in  this  dif- 
eafe  ; they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third  and  to 
cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as  apples,  oranges, 
lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  mod  proper.  I have  known 
patients  fuck  the  juice  of  feveral  lemons  every  day  with 
manifeft  advantage,  and  would  for  this  reafon  recom- 
mend acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as 
the  domach  will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend  infu- 
fions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lefier  cen- 
taury, camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil.  Thcfe  in- 
fufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  ofdilution,  and  quench  third  much  better 
than  things  that  are  lufeious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient 
i pit  blood,  he  ought  10  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  in- 
fufions  or  decoctions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
&c.* 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and  feeds, 
of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from  which  de- 
coctions or  infufioiis  may  be  prepared  with  the  fame  in- 
tention; as  the  orches,  the  quince-feed,  coltsfoot,  lin- 
feed,  farfaparilia,  &c.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the 
different  ways  in  which  thele  may  be  prepared.  Simple 
infuflon  or  boiling  is  all  that  is  neccflary,  and  the  dofe 
may  be  at  diferetion. 

The  conlerve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper.  It 
may  either  be  put  into  the  deco&ion  above  preferibed,  or 
eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from 
trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never  knew  it  of  any 
fervice,  unlefs  where  three  or  four  ounces  at  lead  were 
ttfed  daily  for  a confiderable  time.  In  this  way  I have 
feen  it  produce  very  happy  effe&s,  and  would  recom- 
mend it  wherever  there  is  a dil'charge  of  blood  from  the 
lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreflion  of 
the  bread,  and  the  hctdic  fymptoms,  lkew  that  an  inipod- 
hume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  recommend  the 
Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only  drug  which  has  any 

* See  Appendix,  Vulnerary  DecoSlion . 
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charce  to  cotinterafl  the  general  tendency  which  the 
hi)  moors  then  have  to  putrefatfion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  i i powder  may  be  divided  inro 
eighreen  or  twenty  doQ's,  of  which  one  mav  br  taken 
every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little  fyrup,  or  a 
cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  mav  be  made 
into  an  eletfluarv,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes,  thus : Take 
old  conferve  of  rofes,  a quarter  of  a pound  ; Peruvian 
bark,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  orange  or  lemon, 
as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 
This  quantity  will  ferve  the  patient  four  or  five  days, 
and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance,  may  infufe 
it  in  cold  water.  This  leems  to  be  the  bed  mendruum 
for  extrafling  the  virtues  of  that  drug.  Half  an  cunce 
of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for  twentv-four  hours 
in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  watei.  Afterwards,  let  it  be 
pafied  through  a fine  drainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful 
of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  j but 
when  ir  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  collefling  there, 
it  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines  which  can  be  ufed.  Few 
patients,  indeed,  have  refolution  enough  to  give  the  bark 
a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  difeafe,  otherwile  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  lomc  benefit  might  be  reaped 
from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impodhume  in  the 
bread,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor  carried 
off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mud  endeavour  to  make  it 
break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  fleams  of  w'arm  water 
or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawl- 
ing aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens  to  burd  within  the 
lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difeharged  by  the  mouth. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  burding  of  the  vomica  occafions 
immediate  death,  by  luffocating  the  patient.  When  the 
qumtity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the  patient’s  llrcngth 
exhauded,  this  is  commonly  the  cafe.  At  any  rate,  the 
patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a fwoon,  and  fhould  have  vola- 
tile faltsor  lpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 
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If  the  matter  difeharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough  and 
breathing  become  c-afier,  there  may  be  fome  hopes  of  a 
cure.  The  <ii*-r  at  this  time  ought  to  be  light,  but  re-, 
dorativc,  as  chic  ken- broths,  fago-gruel,  rice-milk,  Sec. 
the  drink,  butter- miik  or  whey,  fweetened  with  honey. 
This  is  likewile  a proper  time  for  ufing  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  dire&ed  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofehume  fhould  difeharge  itfelf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out,  but  by 
an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved.  As  this  opera- 
tion muft  always  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not 
neceflary  here  to  deferibeir.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  it 
is  nor  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that 
it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  for  his 
life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wading  or 
decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  condderable  de- 
gree of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing.  It 
is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  want  of  ap- 
petite, Sec. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome  air, 
are  mod:  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiedy  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a ner- 
vous confumption,  a light  and  nouridiing  diet,  plenty  of 
exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of  fuch  biters 
as  brace  and  drengchen  the  domach  ; as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  gentian-root,  camomile,  horehound,  &c. 
Thefc  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine,  and  a g'lafs  of  it 
drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  affifl:  the  digeftidn,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day,  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water. 
The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewile  an  excellent  medicine 
in  this  cafe.  It  drengthens  the  folids,  and  power- 
fully affilts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of  good  blood  *. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and  riding 

* See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  <v vine. 
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about,  arc  however  preferable  to  all  medicines  in  this 
difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the  patient  can  afford 
it,  we  would  recommend  a long  journey  of  pleafure,  as 
the  moft  likely  means  to  reftore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption , cannot  be 
cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it  is 
occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  proceeds  from 
the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  from  the  feurvy,  the  afthma, 
the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention  muft  be  paid  to 
the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and 
medicine  diredled  accordingly. 

When  excejjive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained,  but  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  muft  be  reftored  by  gentle  exercife, 
nourilhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young  and  de- 
licate mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by  giving 
fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their  ftrength 
and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to 
wean  the  child,  or  provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife  they 
cannot  expedl  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjeft,  we  would  earneftly  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  as  they  wifh  to  avoid  confumptions,  to 
take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they  can,  to 
avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobriety.  Con- 
fumptions owe  their  prefent  increafe  not  a little  to  the 
fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  fuppers,  and  fpending 
every  evening  over  a bowl  of  punch  or  other  ftrong 
liquors.  Thefe  liquors,  when  too  freely  ufed,  not  only 
hurt  the  digeftion,  and  fpoll  the  appetite,  but  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  conftitution  on 
fire. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I inferted  an  obferva- 
tion  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s,  that,  in  his  time,  confump- 
tions made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality in  and  about  London.  I alfo  expreffed  my  fear 
that  the  proportion  was  now  greater,  though  I had  not 
made  the  calculation.  My  reafon  for  thinking  fo  is,  that 
the  education  of  young  people  becomes  every  day  more 
effeminate,  and  that  an  effeminate  education  produces  a 
delicacy  of  habit,  which  paves  the  way  to  confumption. 
As  all  the  other  caufes  of  a decline  operated  with  as  much 
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force  about  fifty  years  ago  as  they  do  now,  the  increafe 
in  the  number  of  vi£tims  can  only  be  aferibed  to  the 
enervating  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  phvfical 
treatment  of  children.  The  feeds  of  difeafe  are  Town, 
as  it  were,  in  the  cradle,  and  the  fountain  of  life  is  poi- 
foned  in  its  fource. 

In  tracing  the  various  caufes  of  confumptions,  I enter- 
ed into  minuter  details,  to  put  people  more  upon  their 
guard,  as  the  difeafe,  when  deeply  feated,  feldom  admits 
of  a cure.  Not  but  there  are  plenty  of  perfons  in  London, 
who  confidently  undertake  to  perform  cures  in  the  moft 
hopelefs  ftages  of  the  complaint,  though  phyficians  have 
not  been  fo  h^ppy  as  to  find  out  the  art.  Perhaps,  the 
©nly  art  which  the  others  have  difeovered,  or  which  they 
have  ever  ftudied,  is  the  art  of  impudence  and  decep- 
tion. 

An  ignorant  man  advertifes  a fyrup  for  the  cure  of 
confumptions.  The  people  fwallow  it  j and  the  man 
gets  a fortune,  though  he  never  cured  a confumption  in 
his  life.  Indeed,  there  is  no  occafion  for  the  quack  to 
cure  any  difeafe.  The  patient  imagines  he  feels  relief, 
and  that  anfwers  the  quack’s  purpofe  as  much  as  if  he 
really  did.  Even  if  he  feels  no  relief,  he  will  fay  that  he 
does.  No  man  will  fuffer  his  underftanding  to  be  im- 
peached for  having  applied  to  a quack,  when  he  can 
fo  eafily  get  rid  of  the  laugh  by  pretending  to  have  ex- 
perienced great  benefit  from  the  medicine. 

But  to  return  to  my  former  argument ; as  confump- 
tions feldom  admit  of  a cure,  the  utmoft  care  fiiould  be 
exerted  to  avoid  them.  The  bed  general  caution  I can 
give,  is  to  guard  againft  catching  cold,  the  fruitful  mo- 
ther of  confumptions,  and  of  many  other  diforders.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  will  be  more  fully  explained  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  colds  and  coughs,  the  bane  of  this 
ifiand,  and  the  fource  of  numberlcfs  difcafes,  efpecially 
among  the  young,  gay,  and  thoughtlefs  part  of  the  com- 
munity, who  have  no  fear  of  any  ill  until  it  overtakes 
them,  when  it  is  generally  too  late  to  prevent  the  fatal 
confcquenccs. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVEk. 

NERVOUS  ft-vecs  have  increafed  greatly  of  late 
years  in  (his  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to  our  different 
manner  ofliving,  and  the  increafe  of  fedentary  employ- 
ments ; as  they  commonly  attack  perfons  of  a wer.k  re- 
laxed habit,  who  neglcdt  exercifc,  cat  little  lolid  food, 
ftudv  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpirituous  liquors.  ’ 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned  by 

wharevi  r deprefies  the  fpirits,  or  impoverid-es  the  blood  ; 
as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  deep,  intenfe  thought, 
living  on  poor  watery  diet,  as  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers, 
melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They  may  likewife  be  occafion- 
ed L y di.mp,  confined,  or  unwholefome  air.  Hence  they 
are  very  common  in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mod  fatal 
to  thofe  who  live  in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded  dreets, 
hofpitah,  jails,  or  fuch  like  places. 

Perfons  whole  conflitudons  have  been  broken  by  ex- 
ec dive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe  of 
purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceffive  evacuations, 
are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
exceffive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obfirudls  the  perfora- 
tion or  caufes  a lpafmodic  ftridlure  of  the  folids,  may 
like  wife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We  fhall  only  add, 
frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet.  Too  great  ab- 
dinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a found  date,  as  a regular 
diet;  nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  occafion  fe- 
vers of  the  worft  kind,  than  itsoppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. — Low  fpirits,  want  of  appetite,  weak- 
ned,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs,  deep  fighing, 
and  dejedbon  of  mind,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,a 
dry  tongue  without  any  confiderable  third,  chillnels  and 
flufl^ing  in  turns,  &c. 

After  lome  time,  the  patient  complains  of  a giddinefs 
and  pair,  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with  Teachings  and 
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vomiting;  the  pulfe  is  quick,  and  fbmetimes  inter- 
mitting ; the  urine  pale,  refembling  dead  fmall-beer, 
and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with  oppreifion  of  the 
brraft,  and  flight  alienations  of  mind. 

IF,  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  dav,  the  tongue 
becomes  more  moifl,  wi  h a plentiful  fp’tting,  a gende 
purging,  ora  moiflure  upon  the  fkin  ; or  if  a fuppUration 
happen  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large  puftules  break  out 
about  the  lips  and  nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a 
favourable  crifis. 

* • p > 

But,  if  there  be  an  excelfive  loofenefs  or  wafling  fweats, 
with  frequent  fainting  fits  ; if  the  tongue,  when  put  out, 
trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extremities  feel  cold,  with 
a flutter  ing  or  flow  creeping  pulfe  ; if  there  be  a flarting 
of  the. tendons,  an  almoft  total  lofs  of  fight  and  hearing, 
and  an  involuntary  difcharge  by  (tool  and  urine,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  fear  that  death  is  approaching. 

REGIMEN. It  is  very  necefiary  in  this  difeafe  to 

keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  leaft  motion 
would  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  wearinefs, 
and  even  fainting?.  His  mind  ought  not  only  to  be 
kepteafy,  but  Toothed  and  comforted  with  the  hopes  of 
a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low 
fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefenting  to  the  patient’s  ima- 
gination gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe  of  themfelves 
often  occafion  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed but  they  will  likewife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mud  not  be  kept  too  low.  His  flrength 
and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nourifning  diet  and 
generous  cordials.  For  this  purpofe  his  gruel,  panado, 
or  whatever  food  he  takes,  mull  be  mixed  with  wine 
according  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  Pretty  ftrong 
wine-whey,  or  finali  negus  fharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  "ordinary  drink. 
Multard-whey  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine 
by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of  white-wine  *. 

Wine  iri  this  dileafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained  genuine, 
is  almofl:  the  only  medicine  that  \yduid  be  ncccflary. 

• See  Appendix,  MuJlarJ-hvhey. 
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Good  wine  poffefies  all  the  virtues  of  the  cordial  medicines# 
\Vhile  it  is  free  from  many  of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay 
good  wine;  for  however  common  this  article  ofluxury 
is  now  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in 
fmall  quantities. 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers  where 
the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftant  delirium, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  almoft  every  other  mor- 
tal fymptom,  recover  by  ufing,  in  whey,  gruel,  and  negus, 
& bottle  or  two  of  ftrong  wine  every  day,  Good  old 
found  claret  is  the  beft,  and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or 
given  bv  itfelf,  as  circumftances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently  fmall 
quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a warm  and 
cordial  nature.  He  is  not,  however,  to  be  overheated 
either  with  liquor  or  clothes;  and  his  food  ought  to  be 
light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE.— Where  a naufea,  load,  and  fick- 

pefs  at  (lon  ach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  it 
will  be  neceflTary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  fine  powder, 
ora  few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting  julep*,  will  gene- 
rally anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be  repeat- 
ed any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  above 
fymptoms  continue.  Vomits  not  only  clean  the  ftomach, 
but  by  the  general  fhock  which  they  give,  promote  the 
perfpiration,  and  have  many  other  excellent  effects  in 
flow  fevers,  where  there  are  no  flgns  of  inflammation, 
and  nature  wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean  the 
bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion 
of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  fymp- 
toms, fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either  ex- 
treme. Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  where 
the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the  blood 
denle,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and  other  eva- 
cuations are  neceffary.  But  in  nervous  fevers,  where 

* See  Appendix,  V miiing 
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nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the 
folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  mu, ft  be  fpared,  and  wine,  with 
other  cordials,  plentifully  adminiftered. 

It  is  the  more  neceflary  to  caution  people  againft  bleed- 
ing in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the  beginning  an 
univerfal  ftriflure  upon  the  veflels,  and  fometimes  an 
oppreflion  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  fuggeft  the 
idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a quantity  of  blood.  I 
have  known  even  fome  of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their 
own  feelings  in  this  refpefl,  fo  far  as  to  infift  upon  being 
bled,  when  it  was  evident  from  the  confcquences  that  the 
operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  difeafe, 
yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceflary.  Bliftering-plafters  may 
be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with  great  advantage. 
If  the  patient  is  delirious  he  ought  to  be  bliftered  on  the 
neck  or  head,  and  it  will  be  the  fafeft  courfe,  when  the 
infenflbilitv  continues,  as  foon  as  the  difcharge  occafioned 
by  one  bliftering-plafter  abates,  to  apply  another  to  fome 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  keep  up  a con- 
tinual fucceflion  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  blifter- 
ing in  this,  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Bliftering-plafters 
not  only  ftimulate  the  folids  to  action,  but  likewile  occa- 
fion  a continual  difcharge,  which  may  in  fome  meafurc 
fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which  feldom 
happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  moft  proper, 
however,  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  after  fome  de- 
gree of  ftupor  has  come  on,  in  which  laft  cafe  it  will  al- 
ways be  proper  to  blifter  the  head. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the  dif-. 
eafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  procure  a ftool,  by  giving 
him  every  other  day  a clyfter  of  milk  and  water,  with  a 
little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added  a ipoonful  of  common 
falc,  if  the  above  does  not  operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be  checked 
by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or  giving  the  pa- 
tient for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white  decottion*. 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  critical,  great 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decofiion. 
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care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature’s  operation  in 
this  particular.  The  eruption  ought  neither  to  be 
checked  by  bleeding  nor  other  evacuations,  nor  pufhed 
out  by  a hot  regimen  ; but  the  patient  lhould  be  fup- 
ported  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine-whey,  fmall  negus, 
fago  gruel  with  a little  wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He 
ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm,  vet  a kindly  breathing 
fweat  fhould  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  life  of  cordial  liquors  are 
the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of  fever  ; 
yet,  for  thofe  who  may  choole  to  ufe  them,  we  Ido o 1 1 men- 
tion one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine  which  arc  com- 
monly preferibed  in  it  *. 

In  defperate  cafe',  where  the  hiccup  and  (darting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fo  me  times 
feen  extraordinary  effects  from  large  doles  of  mufk 
frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlefs  an  antifpaf- 
. inodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcrnple 
three  or  four  rimes  a day,  oroftencr  if  neceflary.  Some- 
times it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mufk  a few  grains  of 
camphire,  and  fait  of  hartfdiorn,  as  thefe  tend  to  promote 
berfpiration  and  the  difeharge  of  urine.  Thus,  fi.tern 
grains  of  mufk,  with  three  grains  of  camphire,  and  fix 
grains  of  fait  of  harefhorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  Humid  happen  to  intermit,  which  it  fre- 
quently does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s 
ffrerigth  fliould  be  walled  with  colliquative  fwcats,  &c. 
it  will  be  needfary  to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four  or 
five  times  a-day  in  a glals  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should 


* When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
nnd  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva  root,  with  five  grains  of 
Ruffian  caftor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
a little  of  the  cordial  conicdtion  or  fyrup  of  faffron.  One  of  thefe 
may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  maybe  ufed  with  the  fame  intention: 
Take  wild  Valerian  root  in  powder,  one  fcruple,  faffron  and  caftor 
each  four  gr.fins  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  four  times 
a day. 
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the  bark  in  fubftance  not  fit  eafv  on  the  ftormch,  an 
ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lis- 
bon or  Rhenilh  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  afterwards 
it  may  be  drained,  and  a glafs  of  ic  taken  fre- 
quently*. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remiflion  or  intermiftion  of  the  fever. 
How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  rftablifh  this 
praflice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  bark  is  a verv  univerfd  febrifuge, 
and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with  advantage  in  mod 
fevers,  where  bleeding  is  not  nreefiary,  or  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 

There  is  no  fever  that  requires  to  be  watched  with 
more  care  and  attention  than  this.  If  the  adions  of  the 
fyflem  are  not  kept  up  by  Simulating  applications, 
and  the  patient’s  ifrength  fupported  by  cordial  me- 
dicines and  nourilhing  diet,  he  will  fink  under  the 
difeafe ; and  it  frequently  happens,  that,  when  the 
attendants  think  him  better,  he  is  actually  dying. 

I wifh  to  infpire  not  only  patients  in  this  fever,  but 
their  phyfleians  alfo,  with  unceaflng,  unabated  hope  till 
the  very  lad  extremity.  The  changes  for  the  better  are 
often  as  fudden,  and  unforefeen,  as  thofe  for  the  worle. 
The  lad  gafp  aione  Pnould  induce  us  to  give  over  the 
patient.  I have  left  a patient  twenty  times  and  more, 
little  expeding  to  fee  him  alive  next  day.  Yet  I did 
not  lofe  courage,  but  ordered  a bottle,  or  perhaps  two,  or 
generous  wine  to  be  given  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four 
hours ; and  that  patient,  to  my  great  P.itisfadion,  re- 
covered, and  enjoyed  health  for  many  years  after. 

* The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminiftered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner  : Take  an  ounce  of 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root 
two  drachms,  faffron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
and  infufed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  bell  brandy  for  three  or  four 
days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  [trained,  and  two  tea-fpoon- 
fuls  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  fmall  wine  or 
negus.  I now  generally  adminiiter  Huxham’s  Tin&ure. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

•yHIS  may  be  called  the  pejlilential  fever  of  Eu- 
**  rope,  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  falling, 
watching,  hard  labour,  exceftive  venery,  frequent  fa- 
liv.nions,  &c.  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. — This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul  air, 
from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow 
place,  not  properly  ventilated  : from  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails  in  camps, 
jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially  where  fuch 
places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanlinefs  is  neg- 
le<5Ied. 

A clofe  conflitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
. foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marfhy  coun- 
tries, efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  followed  by 
a hot  and  fultry  feal'on. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifh  or  flefh  that 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occafion 
this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  Tailors  on  long  voyages, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often 
vifued  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
fealons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  ftngnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 

Dead  carcafles  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 

- ft  gfons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  dikafes.  Hence 

- this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries  which  are 
the  Ice  res  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  This  fhtws  the  pro- 
priety oi  removing  burying-grounds,  flaughter-houfes, 
&c.  at  a proper  diftance  from  great  towns. 
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Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fever'.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined  unwhole- 
some air,  and  negle<5t  cleanlinels.  Such  mechanics  as 
carrv  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  conftantly  confined 
within  doors,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  are  highly  infe&ious,  and  are  therefore 
often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  reafon, 
all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from  thofe  af- 
fected with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is  abso- 
lutely necefiary. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  malignant  fever  is  generally 
preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  ftrength, 
without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  fometimes  fo  great, 
that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk,  or  even  fit  upright, 
without  being  in  danger  of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too 
is  greatly  dejeCted  j he  fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  ap- 
prehenfions,  * 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of  bile; 
2 violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a ftrong  pulfacion  or 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries ; the  eyes  often  ap- 
pear red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the  breathing  is  labo- 

•J 

rious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a figh ; the  pitient 
complains  of  a pain  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach, 
and  in  his  back  and  loins  ; his  tongue  is  at  fir (t  white, 
but  afterwards  it  appears  black  and  chaped  ; and  his 
teeth  are  covered  with  a black  cruft.  He  fometimes 
pafles  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  affected 
with  tremors  or  (baking,  and  often  becomes  de- 
lirious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears  diflolved,  or  with  a very  fimli 
degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid ; the  ftools 
fmcll  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes  of  a grecnifh, 
black,  or  reddifh  caft.  Spots  of  a pale,  purple,  dun,  or 
black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the  fkin,  and  fome- 
times there  are  violent  haemorrhages  or  difeharges  of 
blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  inflamma- 
tory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejection 
* ‘ of 
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of  mind,  the  dififolved  dare  of  the  blood,  the  petechiae 
of  purple  fpors,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the  excrement?. 
Thev  m2V  likewife  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  low  or  ner- 
vous fever,  bv  the  heat  and  third  being  greater,  the 
urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of  drength,  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms,  more  vio- 
lent. 

It  Emetimes  happens,  howeve*-,  that  the  inflamma- 
tory, nervous,  and  putrid  fvmproms  are  fo  blended  to- 
gether, as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  rials  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  the  greatrft 
caution  and  fkill  are  requifire.  Atrention  mud  be  paid 
tp  thofe  fymptonis  which  are  mod  prevalent,  and  both 
the  resimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Indammarory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen,  or  im- 
proper medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncertain  ; 
fometi.^es  they  terminate  between  the  leventh  and  four- 
teenth day,  ar.d  at  ether  times  they  are  prolonged 
for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends  greatly 
upon  the  corditution  of  the  patient,  and  the  manner  of 
treating  the  difeafe. 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  arc,  a gentle  loofe- 
refs  aftir  the  fourth  or  tilth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
twrat.  Theft*,  when  continued  for  a confiderable  time, 
often  cany  off  the  fever,  and  (hould  never  be  impru- 
dently flopped.  Small  mihary  pullules  appearing  be- 
tween the  petechia:  or  purple  fpots  are  likewife  favour- 
able, as  alio  hot  Icabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth  and 
role.  It  i^  2 good  f;gn  when  the  pulle  riles  upon  the  life 
of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the  nervous  fymptoms 
?bare  ; deantls  coming  on  towards  the  decline  of  the 
Ever,  is  likewife  often  a favourable  fymptom*,  as  are 
ablet lks  in  the  groin,  or  parotid  glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  lymptotns  tnav  be  reckoned 
an  ex cefn vc  loofenels  with  a hard  iwellcd  belly  ; Urge 
black  or  livid  blotches  bi caking  out  upon  the  ikin  j 

* Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  io,  when  occalioned  by  ableellcs  formed  within 
the  eais. 

apthx 
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apthte  in  the  mouth;  cold  clammy  (wests;  blindnefs » 
change  of  the  voice  ; a wild  flaring  of  the  eves  ; diffi- 
culty of  fvvallowing  ; inability  to  put  out  the  tongue  ; 
and  a conflant  inclination  to  uncover  the  bread.  When 
the  fweat  and  faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine 
is  black,  or  depofits  a black  foocv  (ediment,  the  patient 
is  in  great  danger.  Starring  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid, 
ichorous,  involuntary  (tools,  attended  with  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

REGIMEN. — In  the  treatment  of  this  difcafe,  we 
ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poffible  to  counteract  the 
putrid  tendency  of  the  humours  ; to  fupport  the  patient’s 
lirength  and  fpirits  ; and  to  affift  Nature  in  expelling 
the  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  bv  gently  promoting  pcrlpira- 
tion  and  the  other  evacuations 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  .unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they  mult 
be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  fhould  therefore  be  t *keti 
to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in  the  patient’s 
chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  frequently,  by 
opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  l'ome  adjacent  apart- 
ment. The  breath  and  perfpiration  of  perfuns  in  per- 
fect health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall  apartment  noxi- 
ous; but  this  will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration 
and  breath  of  a perfon  whole  whole  mala  of  humours  are 
in  a putrid  llatc. 

Befides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frefh  air,  we  would 
recommend  the  Idc  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon, 
Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  acid  that  can 
be  molt  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the,  bed,  and  every  part 
of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a hot 
iron,  or  by  boiling,  &rc.  The  frefh  (kins  of  lemons  or 
oranges  ought  like  wife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  they  (hould  be  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s 
note.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only 
prove  very  refreshing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewife 
tend  to  prevent  the  infection  from  fpreading  among  thole 
who  attend  him.  Strong  Rented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy,  role- 
marv,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in  different 

parts 
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parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe  who  go  near 
the  patient. 

The  patient  mult  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaft  noife  will  affect  his 
head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make  him 
faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  difeafe 
than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  pa- 
tient's food  as  well  as  drink,.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vine- 
gar-whey, are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  by 
turns  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They  may 
be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  the  patient’s  ffrength  feems  to  require.  When 
he  is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus,  with  only  one  half 
water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter  orange  or 
lemon.  In  fomc  cafes  a glafs  of  wine  may  now  and  then 
be  allowed.  The  mod  proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  ; but 
if  the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  cream 
of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  as 
there  is  occafion  or  he  may  drink  a decoction  of  tama- 
rinds, which  will  both  quench  his  thirll,  and  promote  a 
difeharge  by  flool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharpened  by 
adding  to  every  cup  of  tea,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  fc  od  muff  be  light,  as  panado,  or  groat  gruel,  to 
which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be  weak 
and  low ; and  they  ought  all  to  be  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  The 
patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits,  as 
roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofberry  tarts,  preferved 
cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  tendency 
of  the  humours  $ for  which  realcn  the  patient  ought 
frequently  to  be  fipping  fmall  quantities  of  fome  of  the 
acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any  that  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obuiaed. 
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If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a ffrong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 
fuch  as  ca«  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
c ffetft.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extremities,  but 
as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the 
fyffem,  they  may  aflift  in  preventing  the  putrefcency  of 
the  humours. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  begin- 

ning of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  effect ; 
but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome  days,  and  the 
lymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not  quite  fo  fafe. 
The  body,  however,  is  always  to  be  kept  gently  open,  by 
clyfters,  or  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firff  onfet ; but  the  repetition  of  ic 
generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliffering-plafters  are  never  to  be  uPed  unlefs  in  the 
greateff  extremities.  If  the  petechise  or  fpots  fhould 
fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink  remarkably, 
and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymptoms  come  on,  buf- 
fering may  be  permitted.  In  this  cafe,  the  buffering 
plafters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  infide  of  the 
legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they  are  fometimes  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  a gangrene,  we  would  rather  recommend  warm 
cataplafms,  or  poultices  of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  having  recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the 
utmoff  extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  hour,  till  ic  fnali  cither  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a fwear.  This  pra&ice  is 
very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pufhed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of  ex- 
pelling the  poifonous  matcer  of  malignant  difeafes  by 
trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medicines. 
In  confcquence  of  this  notion,  the  contrayerva-root,  the 
cordial  confection,  the  mithridatc,  &c,  have  been  ex- 
tolled 
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tolled  ns  infallible  remedies.  There  is  reafon  however 
to  believe,  thar  rhefc  fcldom  do  much  good.  Where 
cordials  are  necrffary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to 
pood  wine;  and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as  the 
fafeft  and  bed.  Wine,  with  acids  and  antifeprics,  are 
the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  malignant 
fevers. 

In  the  mo  ft  dangerous  fpenes  of  this  difeafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  fhe  Pe- 
ruvian bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  I have  fern  it,  when 
joined  with  acids,  prove  fncctfsful,  even  in  cafes  where 
the  petechias  had  ihe  mod  threatening  afpedt.  But,  to 
nnfwcr  this  purpofr,  it  mud  not  only  be  given  in  large 
dofes,  but  duly  perfifted  in. 

The  bell  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is  cer- 
tainly in  fubftanec.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be 
mixed  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  red  w ine,  and  fharpened  with  the  elixir  or  the 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make  it  fit  cafier  on  the 
flomach,  and  rt.dcr  it  more  beneficial.  Two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon  may  be  added,  and  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  eveiy  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  flomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thole  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  mayin- 
fufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  dif- 
eafe . 

If  there  he  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  muft:  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fharpened 
viih  the  elixir  of  viiriol,  as  above.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  looiencls  than  plenty  of 
acids,  and  inch  things  as  promote  a gentle  perfpi- 
ratiop. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomi'ing,  a dram  of 
the  fdt  of  w'otmwood,  diffolved  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
of  £re fh  lemon  juice,  and  made  into  a draught,  with  an 
ounce  of  firnple  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit  ot  lugar,  may 
be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  ntcefiary. 

If  iv  tilings  of  the-  glands  appear,  their  luppuration  is 
to  be  promoted  by  ihc  application  of  poultices,  ripening 
cataplalms,  &c. ; and  as  loon  as  there  is  any  appearance 

of 
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of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open,  and  the 
poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of  a 
livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a mod  putrid  cadave- 
rous fmeli.  Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered, by  the  plentiful  u!e  of  Peruvian  bark  and  wine, 
fharpened  with  the  vitriolic  acid. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend  a 
drift  regard  to  cleanlinefs  ; a dry  fituation  ; lufficienc 
exercife  in  the  open  air;  wholefome  food,  and  a moderate 
u!e  of  generous  liquors.  Infeftion  ought,  above  ail  things, 
to  be  avoided.  No  conftitution  is  proof  again  ft  it.  I 
have  known  perfons  feized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only 
making  a fingle  vifit  to  a patient  in  it;  others  have 
caught  it  by  lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  where  it 
prevailed  ; and  fume  by  attending  the  funerals  of  fuch 
as  died  ofit  *. 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family,  the 
greateft  attention  is  neceftary  to  prevent  the  difeafe 
from  fpreading.  The  lick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a large 
apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the  family  as  pof- 
fible  ; he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  extremely  clean,  and 
fhould  have  frelh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber  j 
whatever  comes  from  him  fhould  be  'immediately  re- 
moved, his  linen  fhould  be  frequently  changed,  and 
thofe  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all  unneceftary  communi- 
cation with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught  the 
infeftion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to 
work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile  tea. 

This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  appre- 

. 1 ' 

* The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  exprefted  a concern  left  thefe  cau- 
tions fhould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or  relations 
when  afflicted  with  putrid  fevers.  I told  him  1 meant  only  to  dif- 
courage  unneceftary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a number  of  in- 
ltances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  perfons,  who  were 
rather  hurur.1  than  beneficial  to  the  lick.  This  fugacious  phyfician 
agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  doftorand  a careful  nurfe 
were  the  only  neceftary  attendants  ; and  that  all  others  not  only 
endangered  themfelves,  but  generally,  by  their  folicitude  and  ill- 
directed  care,  hurt  the  lick. 
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henfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  fymptoms 
appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of  the 
bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink  ; and 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh  pint  of 
pretty  ftrong  negus,  ora  few  glafles  of  generous  wine.  I 
have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow  this  courfe  when 
malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  likewife  recom- 
mended it  to  others  with  conftant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  anti- 
dotes againft  infe&ion ; but  thefe  are  fo  far  from  fecur- 
ing  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the  body,  in- 
creafe  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers,  ought 
always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a handkerchief  dipt 
in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell  to  while  near  the 
patient.  They  ought  likewife  to  walk  their  hands,  and, 
if  poflible,  to  change  their  clothes,  before  they  go  into 
company. 

I wifhed  ftrongly  tochara&erife  this  difeafc  by  calling  it 
the  peftilential  fever  of  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  in  our 
ifland  nothing  approaches  fo  near  the  plague  as  the  pu- 
trid or  fpotted  fever.  I have  often  marked  its  ravages 
in  the  narrow  lanes  of  London,  but  ftill  more  frequently 
in  fome  of  the  unclean  and  fhamefully  negleCted  feats  of 
putrefaction  in  the  environs.  I have  feen  it  in  its  mod 
horrid  form  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  particularly  in  the 
King’s  Bench  prifon  ; and  am  afraid  the  day  will  come, 
when  the  real  peftilence  will  be  generated  in  that  quarter. 

Four  hundred  thoufand  people  living  in  a marfh,  where 
there  is  not  the  lcaft  fall  or  defcent  to  carry  oft'  the  per- 
petually accumulating  filth,  mud  in  time  produce  fome 
dreadful  putrid  diforder.  Howjuftly  may  one  apply  to 
the  atmofphere  of  fuch  a place  the  words  of  the  medical 
poet,  and  fay,  that  it  is  not  air  the  inhabitants  breathe, 
but  volatile  corruption  ! Yet  that  marfh,  by  means  of 
ftuices  or  proper  drains,  might  be  rendered  healthy  a 
place  of  refidence  as  any  in  London,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  mcft  whole  fome  city  of  its  fize  in  the  world.  I fhud- 
der  at  the  idea  that  the  ftagnant  mafs  of  fo  much  conta- 
gion fhould  be  viewed  with  indifference*  and  that  no 
8 * fteps 
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Heps  are  likely  to  be  taken  to  avert  the  danger,  till  a 
terrible  fwerp  of  mortality  fhall  fpread  alarm  through  the 
, whole  kingdom. 

To  fhew  how  nearly  our  putrid  fevers  refemble  the 
plague,  I (hall  give  a fnort  fketch  of  one  that  I attended 
fome  years  ago  at  Kentifh  Town.  A young  lady,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  come  from  the  Weft 
Indies  for  her  education,  was  leized  with  the  common 
fymptomsof  a nervous  fever;  but  this  continuing  a very 
unufual  length  of  time,  putrefi&ion  began  to  (hew  ic- 
felf,  and  boils  and  impofthumes  burd  forth,  and  pene- 
trated fo  deeply  as  to  lay  the  bones  bare,  to  an  amazing 
extent,  on  the  back,  hips,  and  various  parts  of  the  body  j 
nor  were  thefe  healed  without  much  time  and  trouble. 

By  the  ufe  of  wine,  bark,  and  other  cardiac  and  anti- 
feptic  medicines,  a perfebl:  cure  was  at  length  effefted ; 
and  what  may  be  particularly  deferving  of  notice,  the 
young  lady,  at  one  period,  had  no  fuftenance  for  feveral 
days,  but  what  fhe  received  from  fipping  a little 
brandy.  The  nature  of  a lupplementary  remark  will 
not  permit  me  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this  cafe, 
however  curious  ; but  I mud  not  omit  mentioning  one 
circumftance  more,  which  was,  that  the  nurfe,  for  reafons 
bed  known  to  herfelf,  yet  eafily  gueded  at,  went  often  to 
the  lady  under  whole  care  my  patient  was,  and  com-' 
plained  that  fhe  never  law  fuch  a dobtor > for  he  would 
hot  let  her  ^oor  young  lady  die. 


PITS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puHulcs 


or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  fkin,  refembling,  in 
fhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The  pudules  are 
either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both  are  mixed  to- 


The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  pudules ; 
but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where  the  fweat  is 
mod  abundant,  as  on  the  bread,  the  back,  &c.  A 
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gentle  fweat,  or  moifhwe  on  the  fkin,  greatly  pro- 
mores  the  eruption  ; but  when  the  fkin  is  dry,  the  erup- 
tion is  both  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is  much 
oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady,  as  the 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever,  See. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effeft  of  too  hot  a 
regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young 
and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe  in  the 
vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more  inci- 
dent to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate  and 
the  indolent,  who,  neglecting  exercife,  keep  continually 
within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet.  Such 
females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized  with  this  difeafe 
in  childbed,  and  often  lofe'their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  fomeiimes  occa- 

fioned  by  violent  pafllons  or  affeCcions  of  the  mind;  as 
exceflive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceflive  watching,  great  eva- 
cuations, a weak  watery  diet,  rainy  feafons,  eating  too 
freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe  fruits,  as  plums,  cherries, 
cucumbers,  melons,  See.  Impure  waters,  or  provifions 
which  have  been  fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping. 
Sec.  may  likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  111  ay  alfo 
be  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacua- 
tion, as  ilTues,  ferons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men, 
or  the  menftrual  flux  in  women,  Sec. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimesthe  ejfFc6t 
of  great  coflivenefs  during  pregnancy  ; it  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  their  exceflive  ufe  of  green  trafli,  and 
other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  pregnant  women 
are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  mofl  general  caufe  is  in- 
dolence. Such  women  as  lead  a fedentary  life,  efpecially 
during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly, 
can  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  ic  , 
proves  extremely  fatal  to  women  of  fafhion,  and  likewife 
to  thofe  women  in  manufacturing  towns,  who,  in  order 
to  alffift  their  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almoft 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who  are 
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a&ive  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and  take 
Jufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very  little 
known. 

SYMPTOMS. —When  this  is  a primary  difcale, 

it  makes  its  attack,  like  mod  other  eruptive  fevers,  with 
a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded  by  heat,  lol's  of 
(Length,  faintifhnefs,  fighing,  a low  quick  pulfe,  difficul- 
ty of  breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and  opprefiion  of  the 
bread.  The  parient  is  redlcfs,  and  fometimes  delirious 
the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands  (hake,  with  often 
a burning  heat  in  the  palms  ; and  in  childbed-women  the 
milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  ditcharges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under 
the  fkin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  puftules  of  a red 
or  white  colour  begin  to  appear,  Upon  this  the  fymp- 
toms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  full  and 
foft,  the  fkin  grows  moifter,  and  the  fweat,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar  foetid  fmell ; the 
great  load  on  the  bread,  and  opprefiion  of  the  fpirits, 
generally  go  off,  and  the  cudomary  evacuations  gradu- 
ally return.  About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the 
eruption,  the  pudules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which 
occafions  a very  difagreeable  itching  in  the  dcin. 

It  is  impofiibie  to  afcertain  the  exact  time  when  the 
pudules  will  cither  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  eruption 
is  critical ; but,  when  fymptomatical,  they  may  appear 
at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  pudules  appear  and  vanifh  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger  j but  when 
they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and  do  not  appear  again,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  pudules  are  commonly  at  fird 
filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yellowifh. 
Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  pudules  of  a red 
colour.  When  thefe  only  appear,  the  difeafe  goes  by  the 
name  of  a rajh . 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever 

kind,  the  chiefpointis  to  prevent  the  fudden  difappearing 
of  the  pufiules,  and  to  promote  their  maturation.  For  this 
purpolc,  the  patient  mud  be  kept  in  iucii  a temperature, 
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neither  to  pufh  out  the  eruption  too  fad,  nor  to  catife  it 
to  retreat  prematurely.  The  diet  and  drink  ought  there- 
fore to  be  in  a moderate  degree  nourifliing  and  cordial  ; , 
but  neither  drong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept'roo  hot  nor  cold  ; and  he  fhould 
not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the 
mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  Nothing  fo  certainly 
makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehenfion  of 
danger. 

The  food  mud  be  weak  chicken  broth,  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which  may 
be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the  patient’s 
flrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait  an  i a little 
fugar.  Good  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  wich  other  ripe 
fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  date  of  the  patient’s 
drength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the  drink, 
ought  to  be  weak  ; as  water-gruel,  balm-tea,  or  the  de- 
codlion  mentioned  below  #. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low’,  and  the  eruption 
does  not  ri'e  fufficiently,  his  drink  mud  be  a little  more 
generous  ; as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus,  fharpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  made  dronger  or 
weaker  as  circumdances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  drength  mud 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with  acids  ; 
and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the  Peruvian 
bark  mud  be  adminidered.  If  the  head  be  much 
affected,  the  body  mud  be  kepc  open  by  emollient 
clyfie  rs  f 

MEDIr 


* I ake  two  ounces  of  the  fhavings  of  hartfhern,  and  the  fame 
quantity  ot  iurfapai  ilia,  boil  them  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  water, 
i o the  drained  deCodion  add  a liede  white  fugar,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient take  it  for  his  ^ordinary  drink. 

f In  the  Commercium  Liter urium  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the 
hiitory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburgh 
in  the  months  ol  November,  December,  and  January  ; from 
which  we  learn  the  neccffity  of  a temperate  reeimen  in  this  ma- 
lady, and  likewife  that  phyficians  are  not  always  the  frit  who 
ti- cover  tne  picper  treatment  of  difeafes.  rJL'his  fever  made 

terrible 
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MEDICINE. If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 

regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  dileafe.  Should  the  eruption,  however,  not  rife,  or 
the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary  to  fupport 
the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply  blithering 
plafters.  The  mod  proper  cordial  in  this  cafe  is  good 
wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink  ; and  if  there  be  figns  of  putrefcence,  the  bark 
and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  direcfted  in  the 
putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliflering  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  difeafe  ; and  where  nature  flags,  and  the  eruption 
comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  keep  up  a ftimu- 
lus,  by  a continual  fucceffion  of  fmall  bliflering  plafters ; 
but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  at  a time.  If, 
however,  the  pulfe  fhould  (ink  remarkably,  the  puf- 
tules  ftrike  in,  and  the  head  be  affe£led,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  apply  feveral  bliflering  plafters  to  the  mod 
fenfible  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the  legs,  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  fcldom  neceflary  in  this  difeafe,  and  fome- 
times  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  and 
deprefles  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never  to  be  at- 
tempted unlcfs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician.  We  men- 
tion this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  treat  this  dif- 
eafe in  childbed-women  by  plentiful  bleeding,  and  other 
evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly  inflammatory.  But 
this  practice  is  generally  very  unfafe.  Patients  in  this 


terrible  havock  even  among  men  of  robuft  conflitutions,  and  all 
medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  in  ft  ant  with 
fhivering,  yawning,  ftretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  luccecded 
by  a molt  intenfe  heat;  at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lofs 
of  ftrength  and  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary 
eruptions  appeared,  or  fpots  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a 
delirium,  rettleifnefs,  and  tofliug  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a midwife,  of  her 
own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a clyiler 
of  rain  water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  diink  a 
quart  of  fpring-water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whiteft  fugar,  gently  boiled  till  a feum 
arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  the  belly  was  foon  looi'ened, 
the  grievous  fymptoms  vaniihed,  and  the  patient  was  reftored  to 
his  lenfes,  and  lhatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This  pra&ice 
was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effe&s. 

O 4 fituation 
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•fituation  bear  evacuations  very  ill.  And,  indeed,  the 
dileafc  Teems  often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafloned  in  childbed- 
women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have  recourfe  to  a 
very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  patient’s  fpirirs, 
and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here  much 
fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as  thefe,  by 
finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow,  we 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubfiance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or  water,  as  the 
patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  fhouid  not  be  neglected,  as 
foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s  (Length 
will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient  exer- 
cife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  ntceffary.  Pregnant 
women  (hould  guard  againft  coftivenefs,  and  take  daily  as 
much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoiding  all  green  trafhy 
fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things ; and,  when  in 
childbed,  they  ought  ftriclly  to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 

There  is  not  any  fever,  in  which  the  fymptoms  ought 
to  be  more  carefully  watched  than  in  this.  The  changes 
are  frequent  and  rapid,  and  the  fever  itfclf  often  affurnes 
a quite  different  character.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmofl: 
importance  upon  fuch  occafions  to  change  the  regimen 
and  medicines,  and  adapt  them  to  the  new  fymptoms. 
Death  would  often  be  the  confequence  of  inattention  or 
negledt  in  thefe  cafes ; and  perhaps  a (Longer  proof  can- 
not be  given  of  what  I have  already  pointed  out,  but 
ca -not  too  often  inculcate,  the  extreme  folly  of  ufing  or 
recommending  any  general  fever-medicine,  when  even 
the  fame  fever  may  require,  at  different  periods,  very 
different  modes  of  treatment.  Really,  it  is  not  lefs  ridi- 
culous to  preferibe  one  medicine  for  ail  fevers,  than  for 
all  difeafes.  1 he  quackery  in  the  firft  inftance  may  ap  - 
pear  to  the  ignorant  and  thoughtlefs  more  plaufi.ble  i but 
it  is  cn  that  account  more  dangerous. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiffion  of  the 
fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes  fooner,  and 
fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth  day. 
The  re  million  is  commonly  preceded  bv  a gentle  fweat, 
after  which  the  patient  leems  greatly  relieved,  but  in  a 
few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe  remifiions  return  at 
very  irregular  periods,  and  are  fometimes  of  longer, 
fometimes  of  fhorter  duration : the  nearer,  however,  that 
the  fever  approaches  to  a regular  intermittent,  the  danger 
is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. •Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

marfny  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnating 
water;  but  they  prove  mod  fatal  in  places  where  great 
heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in  fome  parts  of 
Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  &c. 
where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of  a putrid  kind,  and 
prove  very  fatal.  They  are  molt  frequenc  in  dole  calm 
weather,  cfpecidly  after  rainy  feafons,  great  inundations, 
or  the  like.  No  age,  lex,  or  conllitution  is  exempted 
from  the  attack  of  this  fever;  but  it  chiefly  feizes  per- 
Tons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations, 
breathe  an  impure  llagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and 
life  unwholcfome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  firft  fymptoms  of  this  fever, 

are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and  giddinefs  in 
the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  affected  with  a delirium  at  the  very 
firft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and  fometimes  a ('welling, 
about  the  region  of  the  fromach2  the  tongue  is  white,  tne 
eyes  and  (kin  frequently  appear  yellow,  and  tne  patient  is 
often  afflicted  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulle  is 
fometimes  a little  hard,  but  feldom  lull,  and  the  blood, 
when  let,  rarely  (hews  any  figns  of  inflammation.  Some 
patients  are  exceedingly  eoltive,  and  others  are  affii&gd 
with  a very  troubicloine  loolcncls. 

It 
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It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  They 
may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by  the  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  by  many  other  circumftances  too  tedious  to 
mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious  Symptoms  predominate, 
Sometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a fuccefflon  of  each  of 
thefe,  or  even  a complication  of  them  at  the  fame  time, 
in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  mull  be  adapred  to 

the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any  figns  of 
inflammation,  the  diet  mud  be  Slender,  and  the  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or  putrid  fymp- 
toms prevail,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  Support  the  patient 
with  food  and  liquors  of  a more  generous  nature,  Such  as 
are  recommended  in  the  immediately  preceding  fevers. 
We  muff,  however,  be  very  cautious  in  the  life  of  things 
of  a heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed 
into  a continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi- 
cines. * 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if  pofiible, 
Should  be  large  and  frequently  ventilated  by  letting  in 
frefl i air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It  ought  likewife 
to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  the  like. 
His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c.  fhould  be  frequently 
changed,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately  removed. 
Though  thefe  things  have  been  recommended  before, 
we  think  it  neceffary  to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of 
more  importance  to  the  lick  chan  pra&itioners  are  apt  to 
imagine  *. 

MEDI- 

* The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Windfor,  in  his  inaugural  differ- 
tnrion  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  the  fol- 
lowing ebfervation  : “ Indufia,  lodiccs,  ac  ftragula,  faepius  funt 
mutanda,  ac  acri  exponenda  ; faeces  fordefque  quam  primum  re- 
movendae,  oportet  etiam  utloca  quibus  aegri  decumbent  fint  lalubria 
et  aceto  confperfa  ; denique  ut  aegris  cura  quanta  maxima  prolpi- 
ciatur.  Conpertum  ego  habeo,  medicum  hacc  fedula  oblervantem, 
quique  ea  exequi  poteft,  multo  inagis  asgris  profuturum,  quam  me- 
dicum  peritiorem  hifee  commodis,  dellitutum.” 

" The 
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MEDICINE. -In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 

muft  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  incermifli  m.  This 
intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding:,  if  there  be  any 
figns  of  inflammation ; but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe, 
bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be  attempted,  as  it  will 
weaken  the  patient  and  prolong  the  difeafe.  A vomit, 
however,  will  feldom  be  improper,  and  is  generally  of 
great  fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well ; but,  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  we  would  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of 
tartar  emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to 
be  made  into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the 
ficknefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kepf  open  either  by  clyfters  or 
gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna, 
fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  cream  of  tartar,  tama- 
rinds, ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like  ; but  all  flrong  or  draftic 
purgatives  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally  be 
brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftind:  intermilfion,  in 
which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  adminiftered,  and 
it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfect  the  cure.  It  is  needlefs  here 
to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  moft  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  or  nourifhing  dier,  to  pay  the  moft  ferupu- 
lous  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body  warm,  to 
take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  countries  to  avoid 
damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening  dew's,  and  the  like. 
In  countries  where  it  is  endtmical,  the  beft  preventive 
medicine  which  we  can  recommend  is  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  may  cither  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  brandy  or 


“ The  patient’s  fhlrt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  frequently 
to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excrements  im- 
mediately removed  ; the  bed-chamber  ihould  be  well -ventilated, 
:tsnd  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar;  in  ihort,  every  attention 
fliould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a phyfician  who 
puts  thcle  in  practice  will  much  oftener  fucceed,  than  one  who 
is  even  more  fkilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufing  thefe 
means.” 

wine. 
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■wine,  &c.  Some  recommend  fmoking  tobacco  as  very 
beneficial  in  marfhy  countries,  both  for  prevention  of 
this  and  intermitting  fevers. 

As  diforders  of  this  kind  are  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a 
camp  than  the  approach  of  any  enemy,  it  is  the  duty  ot 
fuperior  officers  very  earneftly  to  concur  with  their  me- 
dical attendants  in  enforcing  the  proper  means  of  pre- 
vention. The  fpirit  of  our  foldiers  betrays  them  into  a 
contempt  of  difeafe,  as  well  as  of  danger  ; and  they  are 
too  apt  to  forget,  that  no  hardihood  can  of  itfelf  refill  the 
warm,  fickly  moitlure  of  autumn,  and  the  damp  air  of 
the  night,  to  which  they  are  often  unavoidably  expofed. 
Thofe  brave,  but  thoughtlefs  men  fhould,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  fimple  prefervatives 
from  fevers  above  pointed  our.  I have  too  high  an  opi- 
nion of  the  talents  of  many  eminent  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons  now  in  the  army,  to  think  any  farther  remarks  on 
this  fubjecl  necefiary.  I am  perfuaded  that  a hint  will 
be  fufficient  to  call  forth  the  fulled  exercife  of  their  fkill, 
their'  humanity,  and  their  zeal  aifo  for  the  honour  and 
fecurity  of  their  country,  in  faving  the  lives,  and  pro- 
moting the  health  and  vigour  of  its  gallant  defenders. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

TH  IS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia,  is 
now  become  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape  it  at 
onetime  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a mod  contagious 
malady  j and  has  for  many  years  proved  the  fcourge  of 
Europe. 

d he  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  dimmer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn, 
and  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  mod  liable  to 
this  diiealc  ; and  thofe  whofe  food  is  unwholefome,  who 
want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with  grofs  humours, 
run  the  greated  hazard  from  it. 

i he  difeafe  is  dillinguidied  into  the  didincl  and  con- 
fiuent  kind  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended  with 
H danger. 
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danger.  There  are  likewife  other  diftin&ions  of  the 
fmaf-pox ; as  the  chryftalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  fmali-pox  is  commonly  caught 

bv  infection.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe,  the  infe&ion  has  never  been  wholly  extinguiflied, 
nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far  as  I know, 
been  taken  for  that  purpofe  ; fo  that  now  it  has  be- 
come in  a manner  conftitutional.  Children  who  have 
over-heated  themfelves  by  running,  wreftling,  &c.  or 
adults  after  a debauch,  are  mod  apt  to  be  feized  with 
the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS — — This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 
known,  that  a minute  defeription  of  it  is  unnecefTary. 
Children  commonly  look  a little  dull,  feem  liftlefs  and 
drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They  are  likewife  more 
inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little  appetite  for 
folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs,  and  upon  taking  exer- 
cife,  are  apt  to  fweat.  Tiiefe  fvmptoms  are  fucceeded  by 
flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of 
the  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent,  and  are 
accompanied  with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting 
&c.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the  fkin, 
and  reftlefinefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes 
in  a kind  of  horror,  withafudden  dart,  which  is  a very 
common  fymptom  of  the  approaching  eruption  ; as  are 
alfo  convulfion-fits  in  ve  ry  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  flek- 
ening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear;  fome- 
times,  indeed,  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no  favour- 
able fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  refemble  flea- 
bites,  and  are  fooneft  difcovered  on  the  face,  arms,  and 
b re  aft. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the  puf- 
tules  appear.  In  a mild  diftin6t  kind  of  fmall-pox  the 
puftules  fcldorn,  appear  before  the  fourth  day  from  the 
time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally  keep  coming  out 
gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Puftules  which  aredif- 
cinUt,  with  a florid  red  bafis,  and  wnich  fill  with  thick 

purulent 
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purulent  matter,  firft  of  a whitifh,  and  afterwards  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  are  the  beft. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fvmptom  ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and  flat, 
with  black  fpecks  in  the  mid.ftc.  Puftules  which 
contain  a thin  watery  ichor  arc  very  bad.  A great 
number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 
danger.  It  is  likewife  a bad  fign  when  they  run  into 
one  another. 

It  is  a moft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechias 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpors  are  int"rfperfcd  among 
the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid  diflolucion 
of  the  blood,  and  fl*cw  the  danger  to  be  very  great. 
Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a fwelled  belly,  are  bad 
fymptoms  ; as  is  alfo  a continual  ftrangurv.  Pale  urine 
and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are 
figns  of  an  approaching  delirium  or  of  convulfion-fits. 
When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox 
come  to  maturity,  ir  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the. eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell,  the  pa- 
tient generally  does  well  ; but  when  thefe  do  not  lucceed 
each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger. 
When  the  tongue  is  covered  wirh  a brown  cruft,  it  is  an 
unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold  fhivering  fits  coming  on 
at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  are  likewife  unfavourable-. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fign ; but  foirte- 
times  it  is  occafioncd  by  worms,  or  a difordered  Ho- 
rn ach. 

REGIMEN.— When  the  firft:  fymptoms  of  the 
fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  b?  alarmed,  and 
often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  patient's  life.  I have  known  children,  to  appeafe 
the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  bliftered,  and  purged, 
during  the  fever  which  preceded  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  Nature  was  not  only 
difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fup- 
port  the  puftules  after  they  were  out;  fo  that  the  pa- 
tient, exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difeaie. 


When 
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When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful  alarm. 
Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if  this  were  a 
primary  difeafe  ; whereas  it  is  only  a fymptom.  and  far 
from  being  an  unfavourable  one,  of  the  approaching 
eruption.  As  the  fits  generally  go  off  before  the  adhial 
appearance  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  me- 
dicine, which  by  this  means  acquires  a reputation  with- 
out anv  merit  *. 

J •% 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceflary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  eafy, 
allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak  diluting  li- 
quors ; as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear  whey,  gruels, 
&c.  He  Ihould  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but  fhould  fit 
up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  fhould  have  his  feet  and 
legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light ; and  he  fhould  be  as  little  dif- 
turbed  with  company  as  pofiible. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafcs  the  fever, 
and  pufhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This  has 
numberlefs  ill  effects.  It  not  only  increafes  the  number 
of  puftules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  run  into 
one  another ; and  when  they  have  been  pufhed  out  with 
too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  before  they 
come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall-pox 
begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender  charge 
with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold -teas,  wine,  punch, 
and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are  given  with  a view, 
as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the  eruption  from  the  heart. 
This,  like  molt  other  popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of 
a very  juft  obfervajtion,  that  when  there  is  a moijlure  on 

* Convulfion-fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  effects 
are  often  falutary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  I have  always 
obferved  a fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  after  one 
or  more  convulfion-fits.  This  readily  accounts  lor  con-vulfions 
being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the  erup- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever  lef- 
fens  the  eruption. 
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the  Jkhi , the  pox  rife  better , and  the  patient  is  eafur , 

•when  it  centimes  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon 
for  forcing  the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never 
relieves  unlels  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the 
effedt  of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors.  The  patient 
ought  to  have  no  more  covering  in  bed  than  is  necefiary 
to  prevent  his  catching  cold,  and  fhould  be  frequently 
taken  up,  to  keep  him  cool,  and  prevent  too  great  a 
f;ux  of  blood  towards  the  head. 

Children  are  often  lo  peevifh,  that  they  will  not  lie 
a-bed  without  a nurle  conftantly  by  them.  Indulging 
them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has  many  bad 
effedls  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  the  child.  Even  the 
natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  fe- 
ver of  the  child  ; but  if  die  too  proves  feverifn,  which 
is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muft  be  increafed  *. 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox  in  the 
fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They  ought,  if 
pofiible  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber,  as  the  perfpira- 
tion,  the  heat,  fmell,  &c«  all  tend  to  augment  the 
fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe.  It  is  common 
among  the  poor  to  lee  two  or  three  children  lying  in  the 
fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load  of  pufiulcs  that  even  their 
fkins  flick  together.  One  can  hardly  view  a feene  of  this 
kind  without  being  fickened  by  the  fight ; but  how  mult 
the  effluvia  affedt  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom 
perifii  by  this  ufage  -j-. 

. A very 

* I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo  in- 
fected by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of 
fmall-pox,  that  Ihe  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftulcs 
which  broke  out  all  oyer  her  body,  but  afterwards  a malignant 
fever  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impouhumes  or  boils, 
and  from  which  Ihe  narrowly  cfcaped  with  her  life.  We  mention 
this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  again  ft  the  danger  of  this  viru- 
lent infection. 

f This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work- 
houfes,  & c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 
up  in  one  apartment,  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without 
any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frefh  air.  No  one  can 
be  at  a lots  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  ccnduCt.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall.pox,  but  likewife  for 
other  difeafes,  that  no  patient  fhould  be  within  fight  or  hearing  of 

another ' 
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A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fimll-pox  tr>  keep 
on  the  fame  linen,  during  the  whole  period  of  that  loath- 
fome  dill-afe.  This  is  done  left  they  fhould  catch  cold  ; 
but  it  has  many  ill  confequenccs.  The  linen  becomes 
hard  bv  the  moifture  wliich  it  abforbs,  and  frets  the 
tender  fkin.  It  likewife  occasions  a b id  fine  11,  which 
is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient  and  th  >fe  about 
him  ; befides,  the  filth  and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  li- 
nen being  re  for  bed,  or  taken  up  again  pi  to  the  body, 
greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  fhould  not  be  fullered  -to  be  dirty  in  an 

internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cutaneous 

diforders  are  often  occaiioned  by  naftinefs  alone,  and  are 

always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen  to  be 

changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refrelh  him.  Care 

indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  drv. 

It  ought  likewife  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient 

is  moit  cool. 

m * 

So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country,  not- 
withftanding  all  that  has  been  laid  againft:  the  hot  regi- 
men in  the  fmali-pox,  that  numbers  Rill  fall  a facri- 
fice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor  women  travelling 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their  children 
along  with  them  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  frequently 
obferved  others  begging  by  the  way- fide,  with  infants  in 
their  arms  covered  with  the  puftules ; yet  I could  never 
learn  that  one  of  thefc  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treat- 
ment. This  is  certainly  a iurficient  proof  of  the  fafety, 
at  leaf!,  of  expofing  patients  in  the  fmail-pox  to  the  open 
air.  There  can  be  no  realon,  however,  for  expofing  them 
to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  environs 
of  great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  on  the 
public  walks.  This  praduce,  however  well  it  may  fuit 
the  purpolcs  of  boafting  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the 


another.  This  is  a matter  to  whkh  too  little  regard  is  paid. 
In  molt  hofpitaJs  and  infirmaries,  the  fide,  the  dying,  and  uic  dead, 
are  often  to  be  lcen  in  the  fame  apartment. 
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citizen?,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  found 
policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  verv  light,  and 
of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  or  milk  and  water,  good  apples  roafted 
or  boiled  with  milk,  and  l weetened  with  a little  fugar  or 
fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  clear 
fweer  whey,  barley-water,  cr  thin  gruel,  &c.  After  the 
pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an  opening  and 
cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper  drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  divided 

into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever  which  pre- 
cedes the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fuppura- 
tion  or  maturation  of  the  puflules,  and  the  fecondary 
fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is  ne- 
cefiary  during  the  primary  fever  than  ro  keep  the  pa- 
tient cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to.  drink  diluting  li- 
quors, and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm  water. 
Though  this  be  generally  the  fafeff:  courfe  that  can  be 
taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a ftrong  conftitution 
and  plethoric  habit  fometimes  require  bleeding.  When 
a full  pulfc,  a dry  fkin,  and  other  fymptoins  of  inflam- 
mation, render  this  operation  nccelfary,  it  ought  to  be 
performed  j but  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is 
fTer  to  let  it  alone  ; if  the  body  is  bound,  emollienc 
clyffers  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit,  weak 
camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank,  in  order 
to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning  of  a fever. 
Nature  generally  attempts  a difeharge,  either  upwards 
or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle  means, 
would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent  too 
great  an  eruption  ; yet,  after  the  puftules  have  made  their  / 
appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote  the  luppuration, 
by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and,  if  Nature  leems  to 
to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When  a low  creeping 

pulfe. 
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pulfe,  faintifhnefs,  and  great  lofs  of  flrength,  render  cor- 
dials neceftary,  we  would  recommend  good  wine,  which 
may  be  made  into  negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of 
currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whev,  fharpened  as  above, 
is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe  ; great  care,  how- 
ever, muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the  patient  by  any 
of  thele  things.  This,  in  (lead  of  promoting,  would  re- 
tard the  eruption. 

The  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by  the 
violence  of  the  fever;  in  this  cafe  the  cool  regimen  is 
ftridly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  chamber  mud 
not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  likewife  frequently 
to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly  covered  with 
clothes  while  in  it. 

Exceffive  reftlefTnefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and  filling 
of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle  opiates  are 
necefTary.  Thefe, however, oughtalways to beadminiftered 
with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  infant,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  every  five  or  fix  hours  till 
it  has  the  defired  efFcbt.  An  adult  will  require  a table- 
fpoonful  in  order  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftrangury,  or  fup- 
prefiion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmall-pox, 
he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and,  if  he  be 
able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with  his  feet  bare. 
When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  frequently  fet  on 
his  knees  in  bed,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  pals  his  urine 
as  often  as  he  can.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occafionally 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves 
the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a 
plentiful  difeharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chapped, 
it  ought  frequently  to  be  walhed,  and  the  throat  gargled 
with  water  and  honey,  fharpened  with  a little  vinegar  or 
currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a (tool.  This 
not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  but  the 
faeces,  by  lodging  lb  long  in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and 
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even  putrid  ; from  whence  bad  confequences  muft  en- 
fue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when  the  bodv  is 
bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient  clyfter  everv  lecond  or 
third  day,  through  the  whole  courfeof  the  difeafe.  This 
will  greatly  cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechia?,  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots  appear 
among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  immedi- 
ately be  admiiiiflercd  in  as  large  dofes  at  the  patient’s 
ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drachms  of  the 
bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  one  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and 
two  ounce  s of  the  fyriip  of  orange  or  lemon.  This  may 
be  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an 
adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may  take  at  lead  three  or  four 
fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  but  muft  be  adminiftered  as  frequently  as  the 
ftomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often  produce 
very  happy  eff’edts.  1 have  frequently  fc-en  the  petechia? 
difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which  had  a very  threaten- 
ing afpefl,  rife  and  fill  with  laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient’s  di ink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to  be 
generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated  with  fpirits 
of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants,  or 
Inch  like.  His  food  muft  conflft  of  apples,  roafted  or 
boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an 
acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  nccefiary  when  the 
petechia?  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  likewife  in  the 
lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmalkpox,  where  the  matter  is 
thin,  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian  bark  feem.s 
to  pc  fiefs  a Angular  power  of  affifting  Nature  in  prepar- 
ing laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter;  confe- 
quently  it  muft  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  dif- 
eafes,  where  the  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have 
often  obferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and  the 
matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranfparen', 
and  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance  of  running 
into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as 

above. 
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above,  changed  the  colour  and  con fi (hence  of  the  matter, 
and  produced  the  mold  happy  effects. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the  good 
women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox/Wb?  in,  before  they 
have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is  very  great.  In 
this  cafe  bliftering-plafters  mud  be  immediately  applied 
to  the  writis  and  ancles,  and  the  patient’s  fpirics  fupported 
with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifmg  effect  in  raffing 
the  puftules  after  they  have  fublided  ; but  it  requires 
fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what  length  the 
patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  catapiafms,  however,  may  be 
applied  to  t e feet  and  hands,  as  they  tend  to  prom  ate 
the  fwclling  of  thcle  parts,  and  bv  that  means  to  draw 
the  humours  towards  the  extremities. 

The  moft  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what  we 
call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when 
the  fmall  p.^x  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face  j and 
moil  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are  carried  off  by 
this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.  Her  endea- 
vours this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counteracted,  but 
promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time  fupported  by 
food  and  drink  of  a nourifhing  and  cordial  nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe  be 
very  quick,  hard,  and  flrong,  the  heat  intenfe,  and  the 
breathing  laborious,' with  other  fymptotns  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  breaff,  the  patient  muff  immediately  be 
bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let,  mult  be  regulated 
by  the  patient’s  ftrength,  # ge,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
iymptoms. 

But  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  fdntifh, 
the  puftules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  mere  be  great 
coidnefs  of  the  extremities,  buffering  platlersmuft  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  patient  muff  be  fupported  with  generous 
cordials.  Wine,  and  even  fpir its,  have  fometimes  been 
given  in  fuch  calcs  with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it  would 
feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puftules,  as  foon 
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as  they  come  to  maturity,  fliould  be  opened.  This  is 
every  day  praftifed  in  other  phlegmons  which  tend  to 
fuppuration  ; and  there  feems  to  be  no  caufe  why  it 
fhould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  by  this  means  the  fccondary  fever 
might  alwavs  be  leffened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puflules  fhould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceffary  for 
this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with  a lan- 
cet or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a little  dry 
lint.  As  the  puflules  are  generally  firft  ripe  on  the  face, 
it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening  rhefe,  and  the 
others  in  courfe  as  they  become  ripe.  The  puflules  ge- 
nerally fill  again,  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time  ; for  which 
caufe  the  operation  mud  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued 
as  long  as  there  is  any  confiderable  appearance  of  matter 
in  the  puflules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  rational 
as  it  is,  has  been  negledled  from  a piece  of  miftaken  ten- 
dernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  it  muft  give  great 
pain  to  the  poor  child  ; and,  therefore,  would  rather  fee 
it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured.  This  notion,  however, 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  I have  frequently  open- 
ed the  puflules  when  the  patient  did  not  fee  me,  without 
his  being  in  the  leaf!  fenfible  of  it ; but  fuppofe  it  were 
attended  with  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparifon 
to  the  advantages  which  may  aril’c  from  it. 

Opening  the  puflules  not  only  prevents  the  reforption 
of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife  takes  off  the 
tenfion  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that  means  greatly  relieves 
the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  prevent  the  pitting, 
which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  matter, 
by  lodging  long  in  the  puflules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode 
the  tender  fkin  ; by  which  many  a handiome  face  be- 
comes fo  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a refemblance  to  the 
human  figure  *. 

* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only 
neceffary  when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  fmall -pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  ol  fo  thin  and  acrid  a nature, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  reforbed,  ©r  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  circulating 
humours. 
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It  is  generally  neceffurv,  after  the  fin  all -pox  are  gone 
off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If,  however,  the  body  has 
been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  if 
butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  nature  have 
been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the  ‘fmall-pox,  purg- 
ing becomes  Id's  neceffary  ; but  it  ought  never  wholly 
to  be  neglected. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  operates. 
Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  muft  take  medicines  of 
a fharper  nature.  For  example,  a child  of  five  or  fix 
years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb 
in  powder  overnight,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in 
powder  next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought  off  with 
frcfh  broth  or  water  gruel,  and  may  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  between  each 
dofe.  For  children  further  advanced,  and  adults,  the 
dofe  moft  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and 
conftitudon  *. 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox,  which  is 
not  fcldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought  to  fuppuradon 
as  foon  as  pofiible,  by  means  of  ripening  poultices  j and 
when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have  broke  of  their 
own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be  purged.  The  Peruvian 
bark  and  a milk  diet  will  likewifc  be  ufcful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall-pox, 
the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the  air  is  good, 
and  put  upon  a courfe  of  affcs’  milk,  with  fuch  exercife 
as  he  can  bear.  For  further  directions  in  this  cafe,  fee 
the  article  Conjunctions . 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
power  or  medicine  more  effectually  than  the  fmall-pox, 

* I have  of  late  been  accuftomed,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  oft  next  morning 
with  a fui table  dofe  of  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  given  in  the  morning.  * 
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vet  more  may  be  don!-  before-hand  to  render  this  difeafe 
favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as  almoft  all  the 
cfon^er  from  it  may  be  prevented  bv  inoculation, 
This  f lur  ry  invention  has  been  known  in  Europe  above 
ha] fa  century  ; bur,  like  moft  other  ufeful  difeoveries,  it 
has  rill  of  bte  nvde  but  flow  progrefs.  Ir  itiuft,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  that 
ip^cul  tior.  has  met  with  a more  favourable  reception 
here,- than  among  any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  (till, 
however,  far  from  being  general,  which  we  have  reafon 
to  fear  will  be  the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  practice  continues 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 


No  difeovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the  prac- 
tice of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  final  I -pox  been  introduce  d as  a f.  union,  and 
net  as  a medical  difeovery,  or  had  it  been  praC'tifed  by 
the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as  it  is  in  thole  coun- 
tries from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had  iong  ago  been 
univerfal.  Fears,  jealonfies,  prejudices,  and  oppofite 
interefts  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  mod  effectual  obftacles 
to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  dilcovery.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  praclice  of  inoculation  never  became  in  any 
meafurc  general,  even  in  England,  till  taken  up  by  men 
not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thele  have  not  only  rendered  the 
pradice  more  extenfive,  but  likewife  more  fafe,  and  by 
ading  under  lefs  reftraint  than  the  regular  practitioners, 
have  taught  them  that  the  patient’s  greateft  danger 
arofe,  not  from  the  want  of  care,  but  from  the  excels  of 


it. 


They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute  the 
fucctfsof  modern  inocuiators  to  any  fu.  error  Ikill,  either 
in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicating  the  dileafe. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  from  a fordid  defire  of  eng'r  offing 
the  whole  practice  to  themfelve.%  pretend  to  have  ex- 
traordinary fecrets  or  nod: urns  for  preparing  perfons  for 
inoculation,  which  never  fail  cf  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only 
a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  ignorant  and  inatten- 
tive. Common  ienfe  and  prudence  alone  are  fufneient, 


borh  in  the  choice  of  the  fubjeCt  and  management  of  the 
operation.  Whoever  is  poficifed  of  thtfc  may  perform 
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this  office  for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  conve- 
nient, provided  they  be  in  a good  Hate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of  ob- 
fervation.  Though  few  phyficians  hav-*  had  more  op- 
portunities of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different  forms, 
fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe,  generally 
reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  preparing  the 
body,  communicating  the  infection  by  this  or  the  other 
method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years  part  I have  perfuaded 
the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the  whole  themfelves, 
and  have  found  that  method  followed  with  equal  fuccefs, 
while  it  is  free  from  many  inconveniences  that  attend  the 
other  *. 

The  fmali-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great  va- 
riety of  ways  with  neiriy  the  fame  degree  of  fafetv  and 
luccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the  prac- 
tice, the  women  communicate  the  dife  fe  to  children,  by 
opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle,  and  putting  into 
the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe  purtule.  On 
the  coal!:  of  Barbarv,  they  pafs  a thread  wet  with  the 
matter  through  the  fkin  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger ; and  in  fome  of  the  dates  of  Barbary,  inoculation 
is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between 

* A critical  fituatinn,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firft  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loll  all  his 
children  except  one  fort  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  delired 
I would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &e.  of  its  pro- 
priety Bat  that  was  impolfible.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
i'uaded,  and  either  coaid  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or 
were  determined  again.!  conviction.  It  was  always  a point  with 
me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the 
parties  concerned.  1 therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving 
his  fon  a dole  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the 
fmall-pox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftuUs, 
taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came 
home  to  take  his  Ion  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  lcr.itch 
with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  punctually  performed: 
and  at  the  ufual  period  the  fmali  pox  made  their  appearance, 
which  were  cf  an  exceeding  good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to 
comine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations 
knew  but  the  difeafe  had  come  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy 
was  well. 
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the  thumb  and  fore- finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body' 
The  pradtice  of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by  rub- 
bing the  variolous  matter  upon  the  (kin  has  been 
long  known  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe  as  well 
as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of 
buying  the  J?naii-fox.  The  fame  cuftom  is  Laid  to  have 
obtained  in  Wales  long  ago. 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  (laming  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo  fuper- 
ficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  (kin,  with  a lan- 
cet wet  with  frefli  matter  taken  from  a ripe  pufiule  ; 
afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left  without 
any  dreding.  Some  make  ufc  of  a lancet  covered  with  the 
dry  matter  : but  this  is  lefs  certain,  and  ought  never  to  be 
ufed  unlefs  where  frefh  matter  cannot  be  obtained  : when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter  ought  to  be  moiftcned  by  hold- 
ing the  lancet  for  fome  time  in  the  (learn  of  warm  water  *. 

Indeed,  if  frefli  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to  the 
(kin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let  a 
bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  w ith  the  mat- 
ter, be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm,  midway  between 
the  (boulder  and  the  elbow',  and  covered  with  a piece  of 
the  common  (licking  plafier,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten 
days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe. 
We  mention  this  method,  becaufc  many  people  are 
afraid  of  a wound  ; and  doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  chance  to 
become  general.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the  dis- 
charge from  a wound  lefiens  the  eruption  ; but  there  is  no 
great  (Irefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion  : befidts,  deep 
wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become  troubicfome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered  as 
a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we 
learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the  women, 
and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or  priefls.  In 
this  country  the  cuftcm  is  dill  in  its  infancy  j we  make 
no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon  become  fo  familiar, 

* Mr.  Tf.onchin  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a (mall  bliltering- 
plaftcr.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  fight  of 
any  cutting  inftrument. 
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that  parents  will  think  no  more  of  inoculating  their  chil- 
dren, than  at  prefent  they  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to  render 
the  pra&iee  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the 
greateft  oppofition  to  it  Hill  arifmg  from  fome  fcruples 
of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can  remove.  I would 
recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move the  religious  objections  which  weak  minds  may 
have  to  this  lalutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty, 
and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  to  make  ufe 
of  a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our  power,  for 
faving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents 
as  wilfully  neglect  the  means  of  faving  their  children’s 
lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I 
wifh  this  matter  were  dulv  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and  reli- 
gious prejudices ; yet  I cannot  help  recommending  it, 
in  the  warmed:  manner,  to  parents  to  confider  how 
great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by  neglecting  to 
give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifmg  from  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out 
by  the  learned  Dr.  M‘Kenzie,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Health*. 

To 

* “ Many  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  author,  “are  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  infection,  from  all  which,  the  inoculation 
is  quite  fecure.  The  natural  infection  may  invade  weak  or  diilem- 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or 
intenfely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmofl  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  unexpe&edly,  when  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after 
excelfes  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lew-duel's.  It  may 
likewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard 
labour,  or  neceflary  journeys.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thele  unhappy  circumltances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  find!  features, 
and  the  moll  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured  ? Whereas 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the 
number  of  pultules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable,  and 
the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other  grievous 
complaints  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort, 
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To  thofe  mentioned  by  the  Doctor  tve  ffiall  only  add, 
that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  in  the  early 
period  of  life  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy,  but  like- 
wife  in  a great  meafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the 
moft  ufcfui  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would 
chufe  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  iefs  to  purchafe  a Have,  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or 
a furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ? Flow  deplorable  is 
the  fituarion  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  ! A woman  with  child 
ft  idom  furvives  this  difeafe  : and  if  a.*  infant  happen  to 
be  fcized  with  thefmall-pox  upon  the  mother’s  breafr, 
who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf,  the  fcene  muft  be 
diftreffi ng ! if  fhe  continue  to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  her  own  life  ; and  if  fhe  wrean  it,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  perifh.  How  often  is  the  affectionate 
mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  chil- 
dren, at  the  very  time  when  her  care  is  mod  neceffary  ? 
Yet,  fhould  parental  affection  get  the  better  of  her  fears, 
the  confequences  would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known 
the  tender  mother  and  her  lucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame 


feldora  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent 
tiicie  inexnreCible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  v'ho  ne- 
ver had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epi- 
demical, entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  ot  didrtfs  fpread  over  the  whole  country?  From  this  terror 
it  arifes,  that  juftice  is  frequently  poftponed,  or  diicouraged,  at 
feffiens  or  aiiizcs  where  the  (mail  pox  rages.  W itneffes  and 
juries  dare  not  appear;  and  by  reafon  of  the  neceflary  ablence  of 
lome  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  at- 
tended with  that  reverence  and  fpl-  ndour  due  to  their  office  and 
merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
fiilors  from  being  feized  with  this  diitemper  on  ihipboard,  where 
they  muft  quickly  fpread  the*  infection  among  fuch  of  the  crew 
who  never  h.td  it  before,  ana  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance 
to  cfcape,  being  halt  ftified  with  the  elofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  imhflcrently  nurfed  Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  foldiery, 
the  miferics  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by  the 
fmall-pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attendance, 
without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation  j fo  that  one  of 
thice  commonly  perifties.” 
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grave,  both  untimely  victims  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But 
thefe  are  Irenes  too  (Locking  even  to  mention.  Let 
parents  who  run  awav  with  their  children  to  avoid  the 
fmall-pox,  or  who  refufc  to  inoculate  them  in  in- 
fancy, confidcr  to  what  deplorable  fixations  they  may  be 
reduced  bv  this  miftaken  tendernefs ! 

As  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  difeafe 
in  molt  parts  or  the  known  world,  no  other  choice  re- 
/mains  bur  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as  poffible.  This 
is  the  only  manner  of  extirp.i.ion  now  left  in  our  power; 
and  though  it  may  feem  paradoxical,  the  artificial  method 
of  communicating  the  difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  uni- 
verfal,  would  amount  to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting 
. it  out.  It  is  a matter  of  frnall  confequence,  whether  a 
difeafe  be  entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as 
neither  to  deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution ; but  that 
this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation  hard- 
ly delerve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way,  one  in  four 
or  five  generally  dies ; but  by  inoculation  not  one  in  a 
thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  bond  of  having  inoculated 
ten  thoufand  without  the  lots  of  a fingie  patient. 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  pirn  eftablifhed  for 
rendering  this  falucary  pradice  uni verfiil ; but  am  afraid 
I fhall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  indeed  are 
many  ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  impradicabie.  T he 
aim  is  great:  no  ids  than  laving  the  lives  of  one-fourth 
part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in 
order  to  accomplifh  !o  ddirubie  an  end  ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  practice  univerfal, 
muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againft  it. 
This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be  done  by  the 
clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend  it  as  a duty 
to  others,  but  likewife  pradife  it  on  their  own  children. 
Example  will  ever  have  more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite,  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
all.  For  this  purpole,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor  gratis.  It 
is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind  Ihouid,  by  their 
poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a benefit. 


Should 
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Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any  State 
to  render  the  practice  general,  at  lead:  as  far  as  their  do- 
minion extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be 
enforced  by  a law.  The  bed:  way  to  promote  it  would 
be  to  employ  a fufficient  number  of  operators  at  the 
public  expence  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor. 
This  would  only  be  necedarv  till  the  praftice  became 
general;  afterwards  cudom,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  laws, 
would  oblice  every  individual  to  inoculate  h’S  children  to 
prevent  reflections. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor  would 
refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators : this  difficulty  is  eafily 
removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable  mothers  to  attend 
their  children  while  under  the  difeafe,  would  be  a fuffi- 
cient inducement;  befides,  the  fuccefs  attending  the 
operation  would  foon  banifh  all  objections  to  it.  Even 
confiderations  of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  em- 
brace this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their  children  to 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be  ufe- 
ful,  they  are  fnatched  away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great 
lofs  of  their  parents,  and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britifh  legiflature  has  of  late  years  (hewn  great 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by  fupport- 
ing  the  foundling  hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will  venture  to 
fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  films  laid  out  in  fupporting 
that  infiitution,  had  been  bellowed  towards  promoting 
the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the  imali-pox  among  the 
poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives  had  been  laved, 
but  the  practice,  ere  now,  rendered  quite  univerial  in  this 
illand.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  effect  example  and  a 
little  money  will  have  upon  the  poor;  yet,  if  left  to 
themfelves,  they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way*, 
without  thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean 
this  as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public- fpirited.  Should 
fuch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan  might  eafily 
be  laid  dowm  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  about, 
and  often,  by  the  fclfiffi  views  and  mifconduCt  of  thofe 
entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail  of  anfwer- 
ing  the  noble  purpoles  for  which  they  were  defigned  ; 
we  ffiall,  therefore,  point  out  fome  other  method  by 

which 
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Vvhich  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  extended  to  the 
poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  become 
more  numerous.  We  would,  therefore,  have  every 
parifh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall  annual  fa- 
lary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the  parifh  at  a 
proper  age.  This  might  he  done  at  a very  trifling  ex- 
pence, and  it  would  enable  every  one  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of 
inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifh  to  put  the  evil  day  as 
far  off  as  poflible.  This  is  a principle  in  our  nature  ; 
and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  anticipating  a future 
evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo  averfe  to  it.  But 
this  objection  is  fufficiently  anfwered  by  the  fuccefs. 
Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a Idler  evil  to-day 
to  a greater  to-morrow,  provided  they  were  equally 
certain  ? 

The  other  cbftacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections.  This  has 
a very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Should 
the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would  blame  them. 
This  they  cannon  bear.  Here  lies  the  difficulty;  and, 
till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  will  make  but  fmall 
progrefs.  Nothing  however  can  remove  it  but  cuflom. 
Make  the  practice  fafhionable,  and  all  objections  will 
loon  vanifh.  It  is  faihion  alone  that  h'.is  led  the  multi- 
tude fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  wiil  lead 
them  to  the  end.  We  mull,  tnerefore,  call  upon  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a pattern  to  the 
relt.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time  meet 
with  oppoficion,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from  the 
expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended  : this  is  eafily 
obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  parifh  ought  to 
employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as  inoculators.  Thefe 
have  by  their  fuccefs  already  recommended  themfelves 
to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; but 
have  not  others  an  equal  chance  to  lucceed  ? They  cer- 
tainly have.  Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  andthe  dif- 
ficulties will  foon  vanifh.  There  is  not  a parifli,  and 
hardly  a village  in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who 

can 
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can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and 
reemires  both  more  fliill  and  dexteiity  than  inoculation. 

The  p«jrlons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Moft 
of  thrm  know  fomething  of  medicine.  Almoft  all  of 
them  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which  are  ail  the 
qualifications  neceffary  for  the  practice  of  inoculation. 
The  priclls  among  the  ids  enlightened  Indians  perform 
this  office,  and  why  fhould  a Cbriftian  teacher  think 
himfclf  above  it?  Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  fowls,  merit  a part  of  the  pallor’s  cure  j at  lcafc  the 
grc-atdt  Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men,  feems 
to  have  thought  lb. 

Should  all  other. methods  fail,  we  would  recommend 
it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  themfcTves.  Let 
them  take  my  method  of  communicating  the  difeafe 
they  pleafe ; provided  the  fubjedls  be  healthy,  and  of  a 
proper  age,  they  will  Icklom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their 
wifh.  1 have  known  many  inftances  even  of  mothers 
performing  the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard 
of  one  bad  confequence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands  is  laid  to  have  inoculated  with  his  own  hand, 
in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  (laves,  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other  unfavour- 
able eircumftances,  all  did  well.  Common  mechanics 
have  often,  to  rny  knowledge,  performed  the  operation 
with  as  good  fuccels  as  phyficians.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  dilcourage  thole  who  have  it  in  their  power, 
from  employing  people  of  fkill  to  inoculate  their  children, 
and  attend  them  while  under  the  dilcafe  ; but  only  to 
fhew,  that  where  inch  cannot  be  had,  the  operation  ought 
not  upon  that  aecount  to  be  neglected. 

Inltead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend  this 
practice,  I fnail  juil  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method 
which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only  child. 
After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered  the  nurfe 
to  take  a bit  or  thread  which  had  been  previoufly  wet 
with  frefh  matter  from  a j ock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his  arm, 
covering  it  with  a piece  of  llicking-plalier.  This  re- 
mained on  fixer  feven  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  off  by 
accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the  fm all-pox  made  their 
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apnearance,  and  were  exceedingly  favourable.  Surely 
this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  necefiary,  may  be  done 
without  any  fkill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  fubjecd  becaufe 
the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended  t)  fociety 
bv  any  other  means  than  making  the  prafli.e  general. 
While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  mud  prove  hurtful  to 
the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and 
is  communicated  to  many  who  might  otherwife  never 
have  had  the  difeafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that 
nearly  the  fame  number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as  be- 
fore inoculation  was  introduced  ; and  this  important  dif- 
covery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  faved  than 
by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great  mea- 
fure  lod  bv  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole 
community  *. 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  mod  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of 
the  weather  being  then  mod  temperate  ; but  it  ought  to 
be  confidered  that  thele  are  generally  the  mod  unhealthy 
feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubtedly  the  bed  prepa- 
ration for  the  difeafe  is  a previous  good  date  of  health. 
I have  always  obferved  that  children  in  particular  are 
more  fickly  towards  the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as 
for  the  advantage  of  cool  air,  i would  propole  winter  as 
the  mod  proper  feafon  for  inoculation  ; though  on  every 
other  confideration,  the  fpring  would  feem  to  be  pre- 
ferable. 

The  mod  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three 
and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  bread, 
and  where  no  circumdances  forbid  this  pra&ice,  I have 
no  objection  to  it.  Children,  however,  are  more  liable 
to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards  ; befides,  the 
anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  fhould  the  child  be  in 
danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  ir  by  fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conditutional  difeafes,  mud  never- 

* By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  live'; 
might  be  faved  at  a fniall  expence,  than  are  at  prelent  preferred 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  cod  the  public  fuch  an 
amazing  fum. 
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thelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  habit  of 
body  ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time  when  they 
are  mod  healthy.  Accidental  dileafes  fhould  always  be 
removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  necefiary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  rime  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated.  In 
children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  feldom  ne- 
ceflary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the  mod  fimple 
ancf  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  water-pap,  weak  broths, 
bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and  white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accudomed  to  a richer 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad  hu- 
mours, ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  before  they  are 
inoculated.  Their  food  fhould  be  of  a light  cooling 
nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  better-milk,  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  preparation 
but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be  foited 
to  the  age  and  drength  of  the  patient.  The  fuccefs  of 
inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the  preparation  of  their 
patients,  but  on  their  management  of  them  while  under 
the  difeafe.  Their  condant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool, 
and  their  bodies  gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever 
is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  leliened.  The  dan- 
ger is  feldom  great  when  the  pudules  are  few  ; and  their 
number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever  which 
precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief  fe- 
cret  of  inoculation  confids  in  regulating  the  eruptive 
fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficiently  low  by  the 
methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpe&s  the 
fame  as  under  the  natural  fmail-pox.  The  patient  mud 
be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  his  drink  weak 
and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad  fymptoms  appear, 
which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they  mud  be  treated  in.  the 
fame  way  as  directed  in  the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purging 
is  not  lefs  necefiary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation, 
than  in  the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
neglefled. 

I have  already  hinted  how  great  a misfortune  it  was, 
that  inoculation  was  fird  introduced  into  this  country  as 
a medical  operation.  Had  Lady  Wortley  Montague 
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brought  it  in  as  a falhion,  her  own  noble  example  and. 
that  of  her  friends  would  foon  have  rendered  it  popular  j 
but  while  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty,  ic  cannot 
be  generally  beneficial  to  mankind.  Though  the  prac- 
tice lays  claim  to  the  greareft  antiquity;  it  is  nowhere 
confined  to  medical  men,  in  the  drift  fenfe  of  the  word, 
but  in  Europe.  Mr.  Holwell  fays,  that,  in  India,  it  is 
next  to  a miracle  to  hear  that  one  in  a million  fails  of  re- 
ceiving the  infection,  or  differs  any  injury  from  it,  al- 
though the  bufinefs  of  inoculation  is  there  performed  by 
the  bramins  or  priefts. 

Though  their  practice,  as  defcribed  by  this  very  can- 
did and  fenfible  writer,  is  blended  with  much  luperftition, 
and  the  parade  of  ufelefs  formalities,  yet  their  fuccefs 
proves  it  to  be  fubllantially  good,  and  that  their  condudt 
is  in  that  refpeft  highly  laudable.  Did  the  clergy  of  Eu- 
rope follow  their  conduct  in  the  edential  part,  inoculation 
would  foon  become  general,  and  millions  of  lives  would 
be  annually  faved.  What  a fhame  that  chriltian  pallors, 
whofc  mafter  went  about  curing  di/eafes , fhould  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  fo  far  outdone  by  the  difciples  of  Con- 
fucius ! I feel  a pleafure  in  doing  juftice  to  a few  of 
our  clergy,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  career  of 
huniane  exertion  ; and  I hope  the  influence  of  their 
example  will  fpread  itfelf  among  the  whole  order  of  their 
clerical  brethren. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  bramins,  that 
medical  fkill  is  by  no  means  neceiTary  for  the  inoculation 
of  the  fmall-pox.  They  adminifter  no  medicine  either 
before  or  after  the  operation,  and  only  enjoin  abftinence 
from  certain  articles  of  diet,  which  they  think  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  patient.  They  lay  the  whole 
Itrefs  upon  what  they  confider  as  a proper  regimen,  both 
previous  to  the  eruption,  and  during  its  continuance  ; 
and  though  fome,  even  of  their  few  reftridtions,  appear 
to  me  unnecefifary,  yet  1 will  venture  to  afiert,  that  a 
proper  regimen  is  all  that  is  requifite  for  the  fuccefsful 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox. 

. I am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  fuc- 
cefs of  inoculation  was  fuppoled  to  be  entirely  owing  to 
the  -preparation  of  the  bodyy  as  it  was  called ; but  I am 

convinced 
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convinced  thnt  fuch  preparation  always  has  done,  and 
{till  Hoes  more  harm  than  good.  The  body  cannot  be 
be  better  prepared  to  meet  a dLeafe,  than  by  being  in 
good  health.  Medicine  may  cure  a difeafe  ; but  it  can- 
not mend  good  health.  When  a perfon  enjovs  this 
bleffing,  he  ought  never  to  meddle  with  medicine  on 
any  account  whatever. 

Should  the  clergy  decline  the  benevolent  and  chriftian- 
]ike  office  propofed,  1 have  already  exprefted  my  opi- 
nion that  the  date  ought  to  undertake  it;  and  the  opera- 
tors I would  recommend,  are  mothers.  A fmall  pre- 
mium to  a mother  for  every  child  Pne  either  inoculated 
herfelf,  or  caufed  to  be  inoculated,  would  foon  render  the 
practice  general ; and  then  no  premium  would  be  necef- 
fary.  1 will  venture  to  lay,  that  ten  (hillings  per  head 
would  be  a fufficient  inducement  to  mothers  in  an  hum- 
ble fphere  to  inoculate  their  children.  I take  it  for 
granted  that  perfons  in  a higher  rank  do  fo  already. 

Let  me  now  afk,  whether  the  trifling  premium  pro- 
pofed can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  immenfe  ad- 
vantages that  would  refult  from  it;  with  the  number  of 
lives  that  would  be  laved,  and  with  the  improvement  it 
riiuft  make,  not  only  in  the  looks,  but  in  the  conftitutions 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ? Numbers  of  confti- 
tutions are  ruined  by  the  fmall-pox,  even  when  it  does 
not  prove  immediately  fatal ; and  how  many  more  do 
we  meet  with,  who  are  left  by  its  ravages  mere  fpedtacles 
of  deformity  ? It  was  thedcflre  of  preventing  the  latter 
which  gave  rife  to  inoculation,  and  I believe  no  man  of 
common  fenfc  will  deny,  that  whatever  can  improve  the 
human  face,  as  well  as  the  human  form,  is  delcrving  of 
the  greateft  encouragement  and  attention. 

£rT  he  new  method  of  vaccine  inoculation  has  my  warmed  willies 
for  its  ultimate  fuccefs.  The  eafe,  fafety,  and  limplicity  of  the 
procefs  are  itrong  circumftances  in  its  favour ; but  time 
alone  can  eftabliih  its  efficacy.  Should  it  prove  a certain  pre- 
ventive againft  catching  the  infe&ion  in  the  natural  way, 
the  promulgators  of  fo  valuable  a difeovery  will  be  juftly  en- 
titled to  a very  high  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  the  humaii 
race. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 


HE  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 


-*■  time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  affinity 
to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame  quarter 
of  the  world,  are  both  infectious,  and  fcldom  attack  the 
fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  meafles  are  mod 
common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally  difappear  in 
fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  properly  managed, 
feldom  proves  fatal  ; but  its  confequences  are  often  very 
troublc-fome. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

ceeds from  inaction  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous  ac- 
cording to  the  conditution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of 
the  vear,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  other  fevers* 

are  preceded  bv  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with  fick, 
nefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white,  but 
generally  mnid.  There  is  a fhort  cough,  a heavinefs  of 
the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a running  at  the  nofe. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the 
eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation  and 
heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion  of  ffiarp 
rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  of  fenfuion,  fo  that  they  can- 
not bear  the  light  without  pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently 
fwell  fo  as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The  patient  generally 
compl  'ins  of  his  throat  ; and  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  often 
precedes  the  eruption.  The  flools  in  children  are  common- 
ly greeniffi ; they  complain  ofan  itching  of  the  flein,  and  are 
remarkably  peevifh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  common, 
both  before  and  in  the  progrels  of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling  flea- 
bites,  appear,  fir  ft  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  bread:, 
and  afterwards  on  the  extremities:  thefe  may  be  didin- 
guifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their  fcarcely  rifing  above 
the  fkin.  The  fever,  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
indead  of  being  removed  by  the  eruption,  as  in  the 
fmall-pox,  are  rather  increafed ; but  the  vomiting  gene- 
rally ceafes. 
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About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of  fick- 
ening,  the  meafles  begin'  to  turn  pale  on  the  face,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  body  ; fo  that  by  the  ninth  day  they 
entirely  difappenr.  The  fever,  however,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpecially  if  the  patient  has 
been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Petechias,  or  purple 
fpots,  may  likewife  be  occafloned  by.  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the  meafles  j 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  lire  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles,  generally  expire  about  the 
ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  a peripneumonv,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  mod  favourable  fymproms  area  moderate  loofe- 
nefs, a moid  fkin,  and  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patient  is 
feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greated  danger.  If 
the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom,  as  are  alfo  great  weaknefs,  vomit- 
ing, rcflleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  lwallowing.  Purple  or 
black  fpots  appearing  among  the  meafles,  are  very  un- 
favourable. When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs, 
fucceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  ap- 
proaching confumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  buflnefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  afTift  Nature,  by  pro- 
per cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if  her  efforts 
be  too  languid ; but  when  they  are  too  violent,  they  muff 
be  reftrained  by  evacuations,  and  cool  diluting  liquors, 
&c.  We  ought  likewife  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  the 
mod  urgent  fymproms,  as  the  cough,  reftleffnefs,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

REGIMEN.— — The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary  here 
ns  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  mud  be  lighr, 
and  rjie  drink  diluting.  Acids,  however,  do  not  anlwer 
fo  well  in  the  meafles  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as  they  tend 
to  exaggerate  the  cough.  Small- beer  likewife,  though  a 
good  drink  in  the  fmail-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  mod: 
fuicable  liquors  are  deccclions  of  liquorice  with  marlli- 
mallow  roots  and  fariaparilla,  infuflons  of  linfeed  or  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley- 
water,  anti  luch  like.  J Lefe,  ii  the  patient  be  coftive, 
may  be  fweetened  with  honey ; or,  if  that  fliould  difagree 
with  the  flomach,  a little  manna  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  them. 
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MEDICINE. The  meafles  being  an  inflam- 

matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of  matter, 
as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  neceflarv, 
efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the  bread.  But  if  the 
difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be  omitted  *. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and 
to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a tendency  this  way, it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs  of 
the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient  may 
hold  his  head  over  the  Beam  of  warm  water,  and  draw 
the  fleam  into  his  lungs. 

Lie  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together  ; or  take  now  and  then  a fpoon- 
ful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar-candy  diflfolved 
in  it.  Thefe  will  loften  the  throat,  and  relieve  the  tick- 
ling cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  aflumes  new  vi- 
gour, and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation,  the 
patient  muft  be  bled  according  to  his  flrength,  and  blift- 
ering-plallers  applied,  with  a view  ro  prevent  the  load 
from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if  an  inflamma- 
tion fhould  fix  itfclf,  the  patient’s  life  will  be  in  imminent 
danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  fhould  fuddcnly  di [appear,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  winch  we  have 
recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede.  The  patient 
mull  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials.  Bliltering- 
pLfters  mult  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  the 
body  rubbed  all  over  w ith  warm  flannels.  Warm  poul- 
tices may  likewile  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fhould  be  fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol  ; and  if 
the  putrid  fymptoms  increal'e,  the  Peruvian  bark  muff 

* I do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  neccflary 
than  in  the  meafles,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high  : in  this 
cafe  1 have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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be  adminillered  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in  the 
fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necefiary,  but  fhould  never  be 
given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftlefihcfs,  a violent 
loofcnefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  troublefome.  For 
children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fufficient.  A tea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two  may  be  occafionally  given,  according  to  the 
patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  mer.fles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
purged.  This  may  be  conducted  in  the  fame  manner  as 
dire&ed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofcnefs  fucceed  the  meafies,  it  may  be 
checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dole  of  rhubarb 
in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night;  but  if 
thefc  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom  fail  to  have 
that  effedt. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafies  fhould  be  careful 
what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  lorr.c  time  ought 
to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and  their  drink  di- 
luting, and  rather  of  an  opening  nature,  as  butter  milk, 
whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought  alfo  to  beware  of  tx- 
pofing  themfeives  too  focn  to  the  cold  air,  left  a fuffoca- 
ting  catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a confumpt'.on  of  the  lungs, 
fhould  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a qonfumption,  remain  after  the 
mealies,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently  let  at 
proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  conltiuion 
will  permit.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink  alles’  milk,  to 
remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town,  and  to  ride  daily 
on  horicback.  He  inuft  keep  dole  to  a diet  confiding 
of  milk  and  vegetables;  and  Lilly,  if  thefc  do  not 
fucceed,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer  climate  *. 

OF 

* Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as 
well  as  the  fmall  pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
in  time  the  practice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  lays, 
he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeafe 
would  be  more  ceriainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  {kin  of  a 
patient  who  has  the  meafles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a wound  as  in  the  imall-pox  ; wd.ile  others  recom- 
mend a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s 
{kin  ill i the  time  of  the  diieale,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the 
.jrm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infefticu  is  to  be  communi- 
cated. 
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The  fc.irlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  fkin,  which  appears  as  if  ic  were  tinged  with  red 
wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but  is  molt 
common  towards  the  end  of  fummer  : at  which  time  it 
often  frizes  whole  families  j children  and  young  perfons 
are  moft  fubjedt  t>  it. 

It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fhiver- 
ing,  without  anv  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards  the  fkin 
is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader,  more  florid, 
and  lcfs  uniform  than  the  mcafles.  Thev  continue  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  difappearj  after  which  the  cuticle, 
or  fcarf-fkin,  falls  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this  dif- 
eafe.  The  patient  ought,  however,  to  keep  within  doors, 
to  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and  cordials,  and  to 
drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors.  If  the  fever  runs 
high,  the  body  mult  be  kept  gently  open  by  emollient 
cly Iters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A fcruple 
ofthe  former,  with  five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken 
thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  neceffary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized  at 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  ftupor  and 
epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe,  the  feet  and  legs  Ihould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  bliftering-plafter  applied 
to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given 
every  night  till  the  patient  recovers*. 

The  1'carlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a nature.  Ic  is  fomecimes  attended  with  putrid  or  malig- 


cated.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fmall  pox, 
may  be  communicated  various  ways ; the  moll  probable,  however, 
is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  fkin,  as  mentioned  above,  or 
by  introducing  a little  of  the  lharp  humour  which  dillils  from  the 
eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  difeafe  very  mildly ; 
we  therefore  wilh  the  practice  were  more  general,  as  the  meafles 
have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 

* Sydenham. 
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nant  fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dangerous.  In 
the  malignant  fcarlet  fever,  the  patient  is  rtot  only  aftc&ed 
with  coldnefs  and  fhivering,  but  with  languor,  ficknefs, 
and  great  opprefiion  ; to  thefe  fucceed  exccflive  heat, 
naufca,  and  vomiting,  with  a forenefs  of  the  throat ; the 
pulfe  is  extremely  quick,  but  fmall  and  deprefled  j the 
breathing  frequent  and  laborious  j the  fkin  hot,  but  not 
quite  dry  ; the  tongue  moil!,  and  covered  with  a whitilh 
mucus  ; the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When  the 
eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief : on  the  contrary, 
the  fymptoms  generally  grow  worfe,  and  frefh  ones  come 
on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miflaken  for  a Ample  inflamma- 
tion, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging  and 
cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  only 
medicines  that  can  be  depended  on  in  this  cafe,  are  cor- 
dials and  antifeptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  lnake- 
root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  mult  be  in  general 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant 
ulcerous  fore  throat*. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fever  is 
accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation  of 
bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever  is  denominated 
bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  generally  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fummer,  and  ceafes  to- 
wards the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  moft  frequent  and 
fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is 
marfhy,  and  when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry 
heats.  Perfons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps, 
or  who  are  expofed  to  the  night-air,  are  moft  liable  to  this 
kind  of  fever. 

* In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  bad  fpecies  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  Ldinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young 
people.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a quiufey, 
and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others  of  a 
putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very  diffi- 
cult. Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  w^re 
afflifted  with  large  fwellings  of  the  fubmaxiJlary  glands,  and  not  a 
few  had  a fuppuralion  in  one  or  both  ears. 
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If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  beginning1 
of  this  fever,  it  will  be  necellarv  to  bleed,  and  to  put  the 
patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen  recommended  in  the 
inflammatory  fever.  The  faline  draught  may  likewife  be 
frequently  adminiftered,  and  the  patient’s  body  kept  open 
by  clvfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever  fhould 
remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  necefTary. 
In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be  adminiftered,  and,  if  the 
body  be  bound,  a gentle  purge;  after  which  the  Peru- 
vian bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  pnieiit  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  chicken  broths,  jellies  of  hartfhorn,  and  the 
like  ; and  he  may  life  the  white  decoEiion  for  his  ordinary 
drink*.  If  a bloody  flux  fhould  accompany  this  fever, 
it  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  recommended  under  the 
article  Dyfentery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does  not 
fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giving 
him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table-fpoonful  of 
Mindererus’s  fpirit  f mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary 
drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous,  ma- 
lignant, or  putrid  fymptcms,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
direifted  under  thelc  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  necefTary  to  prevent 
a relapfe,  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  for  f>me  time  after  he  is  well.  He 
fhould  likewife  abftain  from  all  trafhy  fruits,  new  liquors, 
and  every  kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 

Though  few  fevers  bear  bleeding  better  than  that 
which  accompanies  the  meafles,  yet  the  lancet  is  not  ro 
be  ufed  at  random,  and  without  a ftrid  attention  to  the 
progrelsof  the  difeafe.  If  the  lymptoms  run  high,  with 
a full,  hard  pulfe,  and  other  figns  of  inflammation,  bleed- 
ing will  be  proper,  but  not  otherwife. 

I have  looked  at  fevers,  as  well  as  at  other  diforders,  for 
many  years : yet,  were  any  one  to  afk  me,  what  was  good 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decoftion, 

+ See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Miiidcrerus, 

for 
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for  a fever,  I could  not  tell  him,  without  knowing  the 
particulars  of  the  patient’s  cafe.  There  cannot  be  a 
groder  error  than  that  of  prefcribing  to  the  general  name 
of  a difeale,  though  thousands  of  people  in  this  country 
fwailow  drugs  every  day  on  no  better  ground. 

Nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  the  only  dupes  to 
this  notion.  I had  a patient  very  lately,  a young  man 
from  a neighbouring  kingdom,  who,  after  confulting  me 
for  his  own  complaints,  which  were  chiefly  imaginary, 
requited  that  I would  prefcribe  for  his  father  and  bro- 
thei,  neither  of  whom  I had  ever  fctn.  When  I told 
him  the  abfurdity  of  doing  it,  he  went  away  feemingly 
much  dilappointed,  and,  I dare  fay,  with  a far  lower 
opinion  of  my  abilities  than  he  had  conceived  from  report. 


C H A P.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  ANTHONY’S 


HIS  dileafe,  which  in  feme  parts  of  Britain  is  called 


the  refe,  attacks  perfcns  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is 
mod  common  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty. 
Perfons  of  a (anguine  or  plethoric  habit  are  mod  liable 
to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people,  and  pregnant  wo- 
men ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been  afdi&ed  with  it  are 
very  liable  to  have  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a primary 
dileafe,  and  at  other  times  only  a iymptom  of  lome  other 
malady.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  an  eryfipelas,  but  it  mod  frequently  l'eizes  the  legs  or 
face,  efpecially  the  latter.  It  is  mod  common  in  autumn, 
or  when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  may  be  occadoned  by 

violent  padions  or  aflfe&ions  of  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger, 
bcc.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great  degree, 
and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  fo  that  the 
perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often 
enlue  *.  It  may  all'o  be  occadoned  by  drinking  to  ex- 
cels, 

* The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
a Llaji,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as 
they  term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them, 
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cefs,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any 
thing  that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  eva- 
cuations be  obftrudted,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may 
caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  lame  effect  will  follow  from 
the  ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  j as  iflues,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks  with  a {hi- 

vering, third,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head  and  back, 
heat,  reftleftnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe  j to  which  may  be 
added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a delirium.  On  the 
fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  fwells,  becomes 
red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear  j at  which  time  the  fever 
generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  conti- 
guous fwell,  the  {kin  {hines  ; and,  if  the  pain  be  violent, 
it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red,  and 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with  clear 
water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed  with  a 
lwellins;  ; and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the 
mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient  drowfy, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affedts  the  breaft,  it  fwells  and  becomes 
exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to  fuppu- 
rate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on  the  fide 
affedted,  where  an  abfccfs  is  often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat  and 
pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and 
the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  oft  in  fcales,  the  danger  is  over. 

The  event  of  this  difeafe  depends  greatly  upon  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  It  is  feldom  dangerous ; but 
when  the  conftitution  is  bad,  the  legs  will  fometimes 
fwell  to  a prodigious  fize,  and  the  cure  prove  extremely 
difficult.  It  has  often  proved  fatal  to  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  who  were  of  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  whofe 


when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they 
fall  afleep,  and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the 
eryfipelas.  This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes, 
hut  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occa^ 
honed  by  cold  caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or 
fatigued-  7 
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humours  were  vitiated  by  irregular  living,  or  unwhole- 
fome  diet. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  afre£ls  a very 
fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the 
red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it  will  end  in  a 
mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot  be 
difcufled,  but  comes  to  a fuppuration  *,  in  which  cafe 
fmulas,  a gangrene,  or  mortification,  often  enlue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried  oft 
by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great  drowfinefs. 
They  generally  die  about  the  ieventh  or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient  mull 

neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  thefe 
extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is  always 
to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe  is  mild,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within  doors,  without 
confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion  by  diluting  liquors,  <kc. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  (lender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  panado, 
chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs  and  fruits, 
&c.  avoiding  fiefh,  fifh,  flrong  drink,  fpices,  pickles, 
and  all  other  things  that  may  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  ; 
the  drink  may  be  barley-water,  an  infufion  of  elder- 
flowers,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the  patient 
mult  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other  things  of  a cor- 
dial nature.  His  food  may  be  fago-gruel,  with  a little 
wine,  and  nouriflfing  broths,  taken  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  often  repeated.  Great  care,  however,  mull  be  taken 
not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifehief  is 

often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external  applica- 
tions. People,  when  they  lee  an  inflammation,  imme- 
diately think  that  fomething  ought  to  be  applied  to  it. 
This  indeed  is  necefiary  in  large  phlegmons  j but  in  an 
eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almoft 
all  ointments,  falves,  and  plallers,  being  of  a greafy  na- 
ture, tend  rather  to  obfiruft  and  repel,  than  promote  any 
difeharge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe, it  is  neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to 

repel 
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repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many 
refpe&s  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  orverv  foft  flannel,  are  the 
fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only  defend  it 
from  the  external  air,  but  likewife  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion,  which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry  off  the  difeafe. 
In  Scotland  the  common  people  generally  apply  a mealy 
cloth  to  the  parts  affected,  which  is  far  from  being  im- 
proper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas  ; but  this  like- 
wife requires  caution.  If,  however,  the  fever  be  high, 
the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient  vigorous,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bleed  but  the  quantity  muff  be  regu- 
lated by  thefe  c ire  urn  (lances,  and  the  operation  repeated 
as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient  has  been 
accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  difeafe  attacks  his 
head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  an 
excellent  effedt.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient.  When  bath- 
ing proves  ineffe&ual,  poultices,  or  fharp  finapifms,  may 
be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife  ne- 
ceffary to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  effe&ed 
by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb. 
Some  indeed  recommend  very  large  dofes  of  nitre  in  the 
eryfipelas  but  nitre  feldom  fits  eafy  on  the  ftomach 
when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
beft  medicines  when  the  fever  and  inflammation  run 
high.  Half  a drachm  of  it,  with  four  or  five  grains  of 
rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink, 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and  feizes 
the  head,  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor,  it  is  abfo- 
Jutely  neceffary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters  and  mild 
purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effect,  ftronger  ones  muft  be 
given.  Bliftering-plaftcrs  muft  likewile  be  applied  to 
the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  fharp  cataplafms  laid  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeuffed,  and  the 
part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper 
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to  promote  fuppuration,  whirh  may  be  Hone  by  the 
application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  faffron,  warm 

fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fhews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muft  be  adminifiered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with  acids, 
as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any  other  form 
more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  mud  not,  however, 
be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at  flake.  A drachm 
may  be  given  ever/  two  hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be 
threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in  warm  camphorated 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tindlure  of  mvrrh  and  aloes,  may 
be  applied  to  the  part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may 
likewife  be  proper  in  this  cale  to  apply  poultices  of  the 
bark,  or  to  foment  the  part  afft&ed  with  a ftrong  de- 
codtion  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  Jcorbutic  eryfvpelas , 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only  be 
heccffarv  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  (uch  things  as  pu- 
rify the  blood  and  promote  the  perforation.  1 hus,  after 
the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by  opening  medi- 
cines, the  deco&ion  of  woods*  may  be  drank,  after 
which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be  proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  eryfipelas 
ought  carefully  to  guard  againfl:  all  violent  paflions ; to 
ahftain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  far,  vifcid,and  highly- 
nourifhing  food.  They  fhould  likewife  take  fufficicnt 
cxerpife,  carefully  avoiding  the  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold.  Their  food  fhould  confift  chiefly  of  milk,  and 
fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality  ; 
and  their  drink  ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,  butter- 
milk, and  fuch  like.  They  fhould  never  fuffer  them- 
fclves  to  be  long  coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented 
by  fuitable  diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  z, 
gentle  dole  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

, Though  I have  fo  ftri&ly  forbidden  moift  applications 
in  the  eryfipelas,  yet  I cannot  prevail  on  people  to  leave 
them  off.  Whenever  they  fee  inflammation,  they  think 
of  fome  poultice,  embrocation,  or  fomentation,  all  of 

* See  Appendix,  Decoflion  of  Woods, 
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which  do  injury  twenty  times  for  once  they  are  of  the  leaft 
fervice  ; and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  fup- 
puration  is  inevitabK 

An  abforbenr,  which  takes  up  the  moifture  and  cools 
the  (kin,  anfwers  the  purpofe  much  better.  What  I 
generally  ufe  is  hair-powder,  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and 
laid  over  the  parts  -affedled.  This  may  be  renewed  twice 
or  thrice  a-day  ; and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  whateafe 
apd  comfort  it  gives  to  the  patient  every  time. 

As  the  eryfipclas  refembles  the  gout  in  many  refpedls, 
it  ought  not  to  be  rafhly  tampered  with.  Should  it  be 
driven  from  the  part  affedted,  it  may  fix  upon  a more 
dangerous  one.  The  alarm  is  generally  greateft,  when 
it  removes  to,  or  attacks  the  face.  I have,  however, 
known  it  (cize  upon  the  knee,  and,  after  laying  the  bones 
bare,  prove  fatal. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

OR  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION 

OF  THE  BRAIN. 

T HIS  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener  only 
a fymptom  of  lome  other  malady  ; as  the  inflamma- 
tory, eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in  warm  climates, 
and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the  prime  or  vigour 
of  life.  The  palBonate,  the  ftudious,  and  thofe  whofe 
nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a high  degree,  are  moft 
liable  to  it. 

CAUSES.- --This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night-watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard  flu  'y  : 
it  may  likewite  proceed  from  hard  drinking,  anger,  grief, 
or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of 
ufual  evacuations ; as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  the 
cuftomary  difeharges  of  women,  &c.  Such  as  impru- 
dently expofe  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially 
by  lleeping  without  doors  in  a hot  feafon,  with  their 
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heads  uncovered,  are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  fo  as  to  awake  quite  delirious. 
When  repellents  are  imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas, 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  fometimes  the  confe- 
quence.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  external  in- 
juries, as  blows  or  bruifcs  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptcms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of  the 
head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flulhing  of  the  face, 
difturbed  flcep,  ora  total  w'ant  of  it,  great  drynefs  of  the 
lkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of  urine,  a fmal!  dropping 
of  blood  from  the  nofe,  Tinging  of  the  ears,  and  extreme 
lenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyltem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms  in 
general  are  fimilar  to  thole  of  the  inflammatory  fever. 
The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and  trembling  ; 
but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  contradted.  When  the 
brain  itielf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always  loft  and  low  ; 
but  when  the  inflammation  only  affedls  the  integuments 
of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it  is  hard.  A 
remarkable  quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a common  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe  ; but  that  leldom  continues  long.  Another 
ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throbbing  or  puliation  in  the 
arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  Though  the  tongue 
is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldom  complains 
of  thirrt,  and  even  refufes  drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs 
upon  fuch  objedtsas  have  before  made  a deep  imprcfiion 
on  it ; and  fometimes,  from  a fullen  filence,  the  patient 
becomes  all  of  a fudden  quite  outrageous. 

A ccnftant  trembling  and  ftarting  of  the  tendons  is  an 
unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a Jupprefflon  of  urine; 
a total  want  of  fleep  ; a conftant  fpitting  ; a grinding  of 
the  teeth  ; which  laft  may  be  confidtred  as  a kind  of 
convulflon.  When  aphrenitis  fucceeds  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  of  the  intertines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is 
owing  to  a tranflacion  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to 
the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  Thews  the 
neceflity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repel- 
lents in  all  inflammatory  difealcs. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  arc,  a free  perfpiration,  a 
copious  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nolc,  the  bleeding 
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piles,  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  which  lets  fall  a copi- 
ous fedimerrt.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  carried  off  by  a 
loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  exceffive  flow  of  the 
menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it  re- 
quires the  molt  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is  pro- 
longed, or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends  in  mad- 
nefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity,  which  continues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended  to, 
viz.  to  lefien  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  to 
retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very 

quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  affedts  the 
lenfes,  or  diflurbs  the  imagination,  increafes  the  difeafe. 
Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful ; for  which  reafon  the 
patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he 
lhould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, neceflary  to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable 
friend,  as  this  has  a tendency  to  foothe  and  quiet  the  mind. 
Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the 
dark,  left  it  lhould  occafion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which 
is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  pofflble,  be  Toothed  and 
humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradidtion  will  ruffle  his 
mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when  he  calls  for 
things  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  which  might 
prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofltively  denied  them,  but 
rather  put  off  with  the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as 
they  can  be  obtained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A little 
of  any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not  quite 
proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lels  than  a politive  refufal. 
in  a word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  tifed  to  be  de- 
lighted with,  when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried ; as 
pleaflng  ftories,  foftmulic,  or  whatever  has  a tendency  to 
foothe  the  pafflons  and  compofc  the  mind.  Boerhaave 
propofes  feveral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe ; 
as  the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uni- 
form found,  if  low  and  continued,  lias  a tendency  to  pro- 
cure fleep,-and  conlequently  may  be  of  lervice. 
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The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confiding  chiefly  of 
farinareous  fubftances ; as  panado,  and  water-gruel, 
fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons,  ripe 
fruits  ronfled  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  &c.  The  drink 
fmall,  diluting*  and  cooling;  as  whey,  barley-water,  or 
decotdions  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only 
render  the  liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  bene- 
ficial, as  rhev  are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE.- In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 

nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a free 
dilcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this  comes  of 
its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  flopped,  but 
rather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water  to  the  parr.  When  bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not 
happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a 
draw,  or  any  other  lharp  body  up  the  noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves  the 
head  ; but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  performed, 
we  would  recommend  in  its  dead  bleeding  in  the  jugular 
veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  fo  low, 
that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lancet,  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thcfe  not  only  draw  off  the 
blood  more  gradually,  but,  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the 
part  affedted,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hcemorrhoidal  veins  is 
likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fubjcdt  to  the  bleed- 
ing piles,  and  that  difcharge  has  been  dopped,  every 
method  mud  be  tried  to  rellore  it ; as  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the  deams  of  warm 
water,  fharp  clyders,  or  luppolitoiies  made  of  honey, 
aloes,  and  rock-fair. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by  the 
doppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  the 
menfes,  i flues,  fetons,  or  filch  like,  all  means  mud  be 
ufed  to  redore  them  as  foon  as  poliible,  or  to  fubditute 
others  in  their  dead. 

The  patient’s  body  mud  be  kept  open  by  dimulating 
clyders  or  lmart  purges ; and  fmall  quantities  of  nitre 
ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  or 
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three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous,  may 
be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  flhould  be  fhaved,  and  frequently  rubbed  with 
vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this  mixture 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The  feet 
ought  frequently  to  be  barhed  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kep:  conftantly 
applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obdinate,  and  does  not  yield  to 
thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  necclfary  to  apply  a blifiering- 
plader  to  the  whole  head. 

I muft  farther  obferve,  that,  though  this  fpecies  of 
inflammation  ought  to  be  treated  nearly  as  other  inflam- 
matory diforders  are,  yet  more  than  ordinary  care  ihould 
be  ufed  to  keep  the  patient  in  a (late  of  as  much  cafe, 
compofure,  and  tranquillity  as  pofiible.  A drift  atten- 
tion to  my  former  hints  on  this  head  will  often  do  more 
good  than  the  bed  medicines.  It  fhould  be  confide  red 
that  a fore  will  not  bear  rhe  touch  of  a feather,  and  that 
the  nerves  of  an  inflamed  brain  are  dill  more  unfit  to  en- 
dure the  lead  irritation,  without  torture,  and  without 
danger.  Even  light,  found,  or  whatever  may  make  a 
drong  imprefiion  on  the  fenfes,  is  carried  with  fuch  rapidity 
and  force  to  the  brain,  as  to  increafe  the  inflammation, 
and  diforder  the  very  organs  by  which  it  was  conveyed. 
A docile  and  Icnfible  nurfe  is,  in  fuch  cafes,  ot  as  much 
fervice,  as  the  mod  enlightened  phyfician. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAMMATION 

OF  THE  EYES. 

fJTHIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries  j 
* as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like.  It  may  like- 
wife proceed  from  dud,  quicklime,  or  other  fubdances, 
getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often  caufed  by  the  doppage 
of  cudomary  evacuations ; as  the  healing  of  old  fores, 
drying  up  of  idues,  tbe  fupprcfling  of  gentle  morning 
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Sweats,  or  of  the  Sweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expo- 
sure to  the  night  air,  efpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds, 
or  whatever  Suddenly  checks  the  peripiration,  especially 
after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe  an 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing  Snow  or  other  white 
bodies  for  a long  time,  or  looking  ftedfaftly  at  the  Sun,  a 
clear  fire,  or  any  bright  object,  will  iikewiSe  occafion  this 
malady.  A Sudden  tranfition  from  darkncSs  to  very 
bright  light  w ill  often  have  the  Same  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially  reading  or  writ- 
ing by  candle-lighr.  Drinking  Spirituous  liquors,  and 
exceSs  of  venery,  are  IikewiSe  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes. 
The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of  Several  kinds  of  fuel, 
qre  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a fero- 
phulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  IikewiSe  be  occafioned 
by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards,  and  hurting  the 
eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  epidemic,  efpecially  after 
wet  feafons;  and  I have  frequently  known  it  prove  in- 
fectious, particularly  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  Same  houfe 
with  the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or 
living  in  low  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  per  Sons  who  are 
not  accuflomed  to  Such  Situations.  In  children  it  often 
proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  of  Scabbed  heads, 
a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other  discharge  of  that 
kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often  Succeed  the  Small-, 
pox  or  meafles,  efpecially  in  children  of  a fcrophulous 
habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is 

attended  with  acute  pain,  hear,  rednefs,  and  Swelling. 
The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  "light,  and  Sometimes 
lie  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with 
a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of 
motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The 
eyes  are  filled  with  a Scalding  rheum,  which  ruflies  forth 
in  great  quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to 
look  up.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with 
Some  degree  of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the 
neighbouring  parts  Swell,  and  there  is  a throbbing  or 
pulfation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A flight 
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A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from  an 
external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  ; but  when  the  difeafe  is 
violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves  fpecks  upon 
the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fo  me  times  total  blind- 
nefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a good 
effedt ; and  when  the  inflammation  pafles  from  one  eye 
to  another,  as  it  were  by  infection,  it  is  no  unfavourable 
fymptom.  But  when  the  dileafc  is  accompanied  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  continues  long,  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  loflng  his  fight. 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous  cafes, 

can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  beginning. 
The  patient  muft  abftain  from  every  thing  of  a heating 
nature.  Elis  food  fhould  confift  chiefly  of  mild 
vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water,  balm -tea,  common  whey,  and  fuch 
like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened  * or  his  eyes 
fhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light,  but  not  to 
prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  fhould  not  look  at  a candle, 
the  fire,  or  any  luminous  object  ; and  ought  to  avoid  all 
irnoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  thing  that  may 
caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or  vomiting.  He  fhould  be 
kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violenc  efforts,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  and  encouraging  fleep  as  much  as  pofllble. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applications, 
Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  pofTcffed  of  a remedy 
for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  remedies  generally 
confift  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with  other  external 
applications,  which  do  mifehief  twenty  times  for  once 
they  do  good.  People  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cau- 
tious how  they  ufe  fuch  things,  as  even  the  prdfure  upon 
the  eyes  often  increafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is  al- 
ways neceftary.  This  fhould  be  performed  as  near  the 
part  affedted  as  portable.  An  adult  may  lofe  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  or  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
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the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not  be  convenient  to  bleed 
in  the  neck,  the  fame  quantity  may  be  let  from  the  arm, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under  the 
eyes,  with  good  effect.  The  wounds  mufl:  be  fufFered 
to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding  flop  foon,  it 
may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  cloths  dipt  in 
warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will  be  necefifary  to 
repeat  this  operation  fcveral  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  i%?ans  to 
be  negletted.  The  patient  may  tike  a final)  dofe  of 
Glauber’s  fairs,  ar.d  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  or  a deco&ion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If 
thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre, 
a little  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  any  other  mild  purga- 
tive, will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The  patient  at  the  fame 
time  mufl  drink  freely  of  water- gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any 
other  weak  diluting  liquor.  He.  ought  like  wife  to  rake, 
at  bed-time,  a large  draught  of  vrry  weak  wine-whey,  in 
order  to  promote  perfpi ration.  His  feet  and  legs  mult 
frequently  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head 
fhaved  twice  cr  thiice  a week,  and  afterwards  walked  in 
cold  water.  This  has  often  a remarkably  good  effort. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacua- 
tions, bliflering-plaflers  mufl:  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for 
fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftcring-ointment.  1 have  fcl- 
dom  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  to  re- 
move the  moft  obflinate  inflammation  of  the  eyes ; but 
for  this  purpofe  it  is  often  necellary  to  continue  the  dif- 
charge  tor  fcveral  weeks. 

When  the  dileafe  hns  been  of  long  ftanding,  I have 
feen  very  extraordinary  cffe&s  from  a feton  in  the  neck, 
or  between  the  fhouklers,  efpecially  the  latter.  It 
ih'iuld  be  put  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fpinc,  and  in  the  middle  between  the  fhoulder 
blades.  It  may  be  dreffed  twice  a day  with  yellow  baflli- 
con.  I have  known  patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a 
confidcrable  time,  recover  light  by  means  of  a feton 
placed  as  above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the 
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neck,  it  foon  wears  our,  and  is  both  more  painful  and 
troublefome  than  between  the  (boulders  j befides,  it 
leaves  a difagreeablc  mark,  and  does  not  difeharge  fo 
freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or 
freib  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lead  all  night ; 
and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk  and  water 
in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  deep,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  two 
fpoonfuls  of  the  lyrup  of  p >ppies,  over  night,  more  or 
Ids  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes  (till 
remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every  night 
and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a little  brandy,  fix  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  A method  fhould  be 
contrived  by  which  the  eve  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the 
brandy  and  water,  where  it  fhould  be  kept  for  fome  time. 
I have  generally  found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar  as 
good  a Itrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moff  cele- 
brated collyriurns. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obftinate.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mull  not  be  coo  low,  and  he 
may  be  allowed  to  drink  l'mall  negus,  or  now  and  then  a 
glafs  of  wine.  The  molt  proper  medicine  is  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  which  may  either  be  given  in  fubltance,  or 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Engliih 
quart  of  water  to  a pint : when  it  has  boiled  near- 
ly long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root 
diced.  Let  the  liquor  be  (trained.  Two,  three,  or  four 
table  fpoonfuis,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  Ic  is  impofiible  to 
fay  how  long  this  medicine  fhould  be  continued,  as  the 
cure  is  fooncr  performed  in  fome  than  in  others  * bur,  in 
genera),  it  requires  a confiderablc  dine  to  produce  any 
kiting  effects. 
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Dr.  Cheyne  favs,  ‘ that  TEthiops  mineral  never  fails  in 
obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  fcrophulous 
ones,  if  given  in  a fufficient  dofe,  and  duly  per  filled  in.' 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and  other  preparations  of 
mercury  may  be  of  lingular  fervice  in  ophthalmias  of 
long  continuance,  but  they  ought  always  to  be  admi-‘_ 
ni  lie  red  with  the  grcateft  caution,  or  by  perfons  of  (kill  in 
phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eye,  to 
fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  orprefling  upon  them*. 
Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking  them  out  with 
a phi r of  fitiall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  3re  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  ought  conftantiy  to  have  an  iflue  in  one  or  both 
arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and  autumn 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They  ought 
likewile  to  live  with  the  greatcft  regularity,  avoiding 
itrong  iiquor,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 
Above  all,  Jet  them  avoid  the  night-air  and  late  ftudies -j-. 

Although  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
great  variety  of  caufes,  yet  I find,  that  mod  of  our  pre- 
tended eye- dolors  treat  them  all  nearly  in  the  fame  way. 
Whether  the  inflammation  is  occafioned  by  a blow,  a 
fcrophulous  habit,  or  a fpecific  infe&ion,  dill  they  keep 
fcarifying  the  inner  coats  of  the  eyelids,  and  cutting,  and 
fcratching,  till  they  totally  extinguifh  the  fight.  About 
twelve  years  ago,  a patient  of  mine,  troubled  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  which  had  arifen  from  a vene- 
real taint,  was  not  only  weak  enough  to  go  to  one  of  thole 
Jurgeon  oculijls , but  to  fay,  that  I was  giving  him  calo- 
mel, The  other  immediately  oblerved,  that  he  never 
gave  his  patients  mercury  ; and  did  not  forget  to  throw 
out  very  bread  hints  of  the  impropriety  of  my  treat- 

* Any  forcian  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expcditiou% 
removed  by  palling  a all  hair  pencil  between  the  eye  lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  fomc  places  the  peafants  do  this  very  effec- 
tually, by  tiling  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 

t As  molt  people  are  lend  of  ultng  eye-waters  and  ointments  in 
this  and  other  dilcafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  infer  ted  fome  of  the 
moll  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  appendix.  See 
Appendix,  Eye-water  and  Eye-falve. 
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ment.  I afterwards  faw  the  patient,  and  perceiving  his 
credulity  wrought  upon,  I could  only  bid  him  look  to  the 
end  of  it.  About  two  years  after,  he  had  occafion  to  go 
to  France,  when  he  confulted  one  of  the  molt  eminent 
medical  men  in  Paris,  who,  foon  difcovering  one  of  his 
eyes  to  be  irrecoverably  loft,  cook  his  fee,  and  left  the 
following  I conic  remark,  inftead  of  a prefcriptiori, 
“ Your  Englifh  furgeon  has  put  your  eye  out  s”  and,  to 
this  day,  the  patient  wears  an  artificial  eye. 


C H A P.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  o* *  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  THROAT. 

*0 ' wrr  ‘4  ilivtfi  - u i flu  * 

r I^HIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  great  danger.  It  prevails  in 
the  winter  and  lpring,  and  is  moft  fatal  to  young  people 
of  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. In  general  ir  proceeds  from  the  fame 

caufes  as  other  inflammatory  d borders,  viz.  an  obftrufted 
perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames  the  blood. 
An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often  ocealioned  by 
omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering  uftially  worn  about 
the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againft  a cold  northerly  wind, 
or  any  thing  thac  greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adja- 
cent. It  may 'likewife  proceed  from  the  neglefl  of 
bleeding,  purging,  or  anv  cuicomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever  (trains 
the  throat,  may  likewife  cnufe  an  inflammation  of  that 
organ.  I have  often  known  the  quin  icy  prove  fatal  to 
jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting  long  in  a warm 
room,  drinking  hoc  liquors,  and  finging  with  vehemence, 
were  lb  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold  night-air. 
Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very 
apt  to  occafion  this  malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently 
occafioned  by  continuing  long  in  a moift  place,  fitting 
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near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a damp  bed,  fitting  in 
a room  that  has  been  newly  phftered,  &c.  I know 
people  who  never  fad  to  have  a fore  throat  if  they  fit 
even  but  a fhort  tune  in  a room  that  has  been  lately 
walked. 

Acrid  or  irrirr.ting  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinary.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  (harp  fubftances  (licking  in 
the  throar,  or  from  the  eanfiic  fumes  of  metals  or  mine- 
rals, as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the  breath. 
This  dileaic  is  fomedmes  epidt  mical  and  inftdious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the  throat 

is  evident  from  infpedicn,  the  parts  appearing  red  and 
fwelled  s befides,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  fwal- 
lowing.  His  pulle  is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  fymp- 
toms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered 
with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  the  patient 
fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the  fwelling  and  inflammation 
increafe,  the  breathing  and  fwallowing  become  more 
difficult ; the  pain  afleds  the  ears  j the  eyes  generally 
appear  red  ; and  the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often 
obliged  to  keep  himfelf  in  an  ered  poflure,  being  in 
danger  of  fuflocation  ; there  is  a conllarrt  naufea,  or  in- 
clination to  vomit ; and  the  drink,  inflead  of  palling  into 
theftomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient 
is  fometitnes  flat  ved  at  iaft,  merely  from  an  inability  to 
iwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  (Iraitnefs  of 
the  bread,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  iwallowing  be  very  great,  vet  while  the  patient 
breathes  tafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger.  An  ex- 
ternal lwelling  is  no  unfavourable  iymptom  : but  if  it 
luddcnly  (alls,  and  the  difeate  afleds  the  bread,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great.  When  a quinley  is  the  confequence 
of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has  already  weakened  the 
patient,  his  lituation  is  dangerous.  A frothing  at  the 
mouth,  with  a lwelled  tongue,  a pale,  ghaftly  counte- 
nance, and  eoldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymp- 
toms. 
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REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in  all 

refpedls  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peripneumony. 
The  food  mud:  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting,  mixed  with 
acids. 

It  is  highly  necefliiry  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafv  and 
quiet.  Violent  affections  of  rhe  mind,  or  great  efforts 
af  the  body  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould  not  even  at- 
tempt to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a degree  of 
warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant,  gentle  fwear,  is  proper. 
When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed 
a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm; 
for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel  may  be 
wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often  remove  a flight 
complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  applied  in  due  time. 
We  cannot  here  omit  obferving  the  propriety  of  a cuf- 
tom  which  prevails  among  the  peafants  in  Scotland. 
When  they  feel  any  uneafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap 
a flocking  about  it  all  night.  So  effcdtual  is  this  re- 
medy, that  in  many  places  it  paffes  for  a charm,  and  the 
flocking  is  applied  with  particular  ceremonies : the 
cuflom,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  Ihould 
never  be  negledted.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus 
wrapped  up  ail  night,  it  mufl  not  be  expofed  to  the  cold 
air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief,  or  a piece  of 
flannel,  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  much 
in  efleem  for  complaints  of  the  throat ; and  indeed  it  is 
of  fome  ufe.  Ic  fhould  be  almofl:  conflantly  kept  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  leifurely.  It  may  likewife 
be  mixed  in  the  patient’s  drink,  or  taken  any  other  way. 
When  ic  cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or 
of  mulberries,  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They  may 
be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  honey,  or 
by  adding  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  petftoral  decodtion 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
currant-jelly.  This  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a- 
day  ; and  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough  vifeid 
phlegm,  the  gargle  may  b;  rendered  more  fharp  and 
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cleanfing,  by  adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  ot 
Jal  ammoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a de- 
ception of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black  currant- 
bufh  ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are  unnecef- 
fary. 

There  is  no  dileafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing  the 
feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  apparent : that 
practice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  neglected.  If  peo- 
ple were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats 
with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  to  ufe  a fpare  diet,  with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  difeafe,  it  would  fcldom  proceed  to  a 
great  height,  or  be  attended  with  any  danger  ; but  when 
thefe  precautions  are  neglected,  and  the  difeafe  be- 
comes violent,  more  powerful  medicines  are  necel- 
fary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat  be- 

ing a moil  acute  and  dangerous  diflemper,  which  fome- 
times  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed  in  the  arm, 
or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat  the  operation 
if  circumftanccs  require. 

The  body  fhould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open.  This 
may  either  be  dene,  by  giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary 
drink  a dccoclion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or  fmali  dofes 
of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in  the  eryflpelas. 
Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  repeated  till  they  have  the  defired  effect. 

I have  often  known  very  good  efi'edts  from  a bit  of 
Jal  primely  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  and  fwal- 
iowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes  the  dife barge 
of Jaliva,  by  which  means  itanfwcrs  the  end  of  a gargle, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  abates  the  fever,  by  promoting 
the  difeharge  of  urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment'.  This  feldom 
fails  to  produce  lome  good  effects.  At  the  fame  time 
the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered  with  wool  or 
flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating  the  fkin, 
as  this  application  renders  it  very  tender.  Many  ether 
external  applications  are  recommended  in  this  difeafe, 
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as  a fwallow’s  nelt,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called 
Jew’s  ears,  album  Graecum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look 
upon  any  of  theie  to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  we  lhall  take  no  farther  notice  of 
them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaiacum  as  a fpecific  in 
this  difeafe.  Haifa  drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder  may 
be  made  into  an  eledhiary  with  the  rob  of  eider-berries, 
or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  and  repeated  occa- 
fionaily  *. 

Bliltering  upon  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  in  violent 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  beneficial  j and  in 
bad  cafes,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay  a bliftering-plafter 
quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from  ear  to  ear. 
After  the  plafters  are  taken  off,  the  parts  ought  to  be 
kept  running  by  the  application  of  ifiue  ointment,  till 
the  inflammation  is  gone  ; otherwii!-,  upon  their  drying 
up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of  a reiapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a fup- 
puration  feldom  happens.  This,  however,  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  When 
the  inflammation  and  iweliing  continue,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a fuppuration  will  enfue,  it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm  water  into  the  throat 
through  a tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought 
like  wife  to  be  applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient  may 
keep  a roafted  fig  conftantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks,  that 
the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  thing 
from  getting  down  into  the  Itomach.  In  this  cafe,  the 
patient  mult  inevitably  perifh,  unlcfs  he  can  be  fupported 
in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only  be  done  by  nourifh- 
ing  clyflers  of  broth,  or  gruel  with  milk,  £cc.  Patients 
have  often  been  fupported  by  thde  for  feveral  days, 
till  the  tumour  has  broke  j and  afterwards  they  have  re- 
covered. 

Not  only  the  fvvallowing,  but  the  breathing  is  often 
prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  nothing  can  fave 
the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe. 
As  that  has  been  often  done  with  fucceis,  no  perfon,  in 
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fuch  defpcrare  circumftances,  ought  to  hefitate  a mo- 
ment about  the  operarion ; but  as  it  can  only  be  per- 
formed by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  necefl'ary  here  to  give  any 
directions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  (wallowing  is  not  attended  with 
an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  to  an 
obftruCtion  of  the  glands  about  the  throat,  and  only  re-- 
quires  that  the  part  be  kept  warm,  and  the  throat  fre- 
quently gargled  with  fomething  that  may  gently  ftimu- 
late  the  glands,  as  a decodtion  of  figs  with  vinegar  and 
honey  ; to  which  may  be  added  a little  muftard,  or  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be 
ufed  where  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This 
fpecies  of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throats  the  falling  down  of  the 
almonds  of  the  ears , &c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it, 
they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thruft 
their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c.  all  which  practices  are 
at  befl:  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjcCl  to  inflammations  of  the  throat, 
in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live  temperate. 
Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obfer^e  this  rule,  muft  have 
frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other  evacuations,  to 
difcharge  the  fuperfluous  humours.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and  (hould  abftain  from 
aliment  and  medicines  of  an  aflringent  or  ftimulating 
nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increaflng  the  motion  and  force 
of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  immediately 
after  it,  or  the  body  fuffeied  fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe 
who  would  avoid  this  difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  fpeak- 
ing  aloud,  finging,  running,  drinking  warm  liquor,  or 
doing  any  thing  that  may  Itrain  the  throat,  or  increafe 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to 
cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  addditional  covering 
about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubjeCt  to 
fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  only 
wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  conftantly  about 
their  neck?,  or  by  wearing  thicker  ffioes,  a flannel  waifi> 
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coat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may  feem  trifling,  but  they 
have  great  effect.  There  is  danger  indeed  in  leaving 
them  off  after  perfons  have  been  accuftomed  to  them  ; 
but  furely  the  inconveniency  of  ufmg  fuch  things  for 
life,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may 
attend  the  negledt  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of  the 
throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and  callous. 
This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed,  and  is  often  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  application  of  ftrong 
(Emulating  and  ftyptic  medicines.  The  bed  method  is 
to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day  with  a de- 
coction of  figs,  lbarpened  a little  with  the  Sxir  or  fpirit 
of  vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY,  or  PU-. 
TRID  ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Britain,  though  for  fome  time  pad  it  has 
been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern  counties.  Children  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  adults,  females  than  males,  and  the 
delicate  than  thofe  who  are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  pre- 
vails chiefly  in  autumn,  and  is  moft  frequent  after  a long 
courfe  of  damp  or  fultry  weather. 

CAUSES. This  is  evidently  a contagious  diftem- 

per,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infection.  Whole 
families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often  receive  the  in- 
fection from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to  put  people 
upon  their  guard  againfl  going  near  fuch  patients  as  la- 
bour under  the  difordcr  ; as  by  that  means  they  endanger 
not  only  their  own  lives,  but  likewife  thofe  of  their  friends 
and  connexions.  Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid 
or  malignant  fevers,  may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ul- 
cerous fore  throat,  as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provi- 
(ions,  neglect  of  cleanlincfs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of 

fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low  and 
unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains  greatly 
of  weaknefs  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft  } his  lpirits  are 
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low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fee  upright;  he  is 
troubled  wirh  a naufea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or 
purging.  The  two  latter  are  mod  common  in  children. 
The  eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells. 
The  urine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude  ; but,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of.  a vellowifh  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift,  which  didinguilhes 
this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  looking  into 
the  throat,  it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour. 
Pale  or  ? flv coloured  lpots,  however,  are  here  and  there 
interfperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpot, 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe  whitifh 
fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms,, 
bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is  a 
common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When  it  appears, 
the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

- Theie  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and  the 
face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide  of  the 
nodrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath  is  very  offen- 
five. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  loofe- 
nefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  in  _ the  foul 
ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid  coat ; 
and  by  the  exceflive  weaknefs  of  the  patient  j with  other 
fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  anobdinate  purging,  ex- 
treme weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid  or  black 
colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhiverings,  with  a weak, 
fluttering  puife.  If  the  eruption  upon  the  fkin  fuddenly 
difappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid  colour,  with  a dii- 
charge  of  blood  from  the  noie  or  mouth,  the  danger  is 
very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third,  or  fourth 
day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and  equal,  puife  ; if 
the  floughs  cad  off  in  a kindly  manner,  and  appear  clean 
and  florid  at  the  bottom  ; and  if  the  breathing  is  foft 
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and  free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon 
to  hope  for  a falutary  crifis. 

REGIMEN.- The  patient  mufl  be  kept  quiet,  and 

for  the  moft  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  faint  when 
taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mud  be  nourilhing  and  refto- 
rative  j as  fago-gruel  with  red  wine,  jellies,  ftrong  broths, 
&c.  His  drink  ought  to  be  generous,  and  of  an  anti- 
feptic  quality ; as  red-wine  negus,  white-wine  whey,  and 
fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfe-y  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper  in 
the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, fkc.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mufl:  be  avoided. 
Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar,  are 
likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can 
be  ufed  with  fafetyj  and  the fc  ought  never  to  be  ne- 
gleded. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  infuflon  of  green 
tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  benediElus , in  order 
to  cleanle  the  ftomach.  If  thefe  arc  not  fuflicient,  he 
may  t.ike  a feu  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or 
any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled  with 
an  infuflon  of  Age  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  \ but  when  the 
fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  Houghs  large  and  thick,  and 
the  breath  very  offenflve,  the  following  gargle  may  be 
ufed : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  peroral  decodion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva-root ; let 
it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  (train  the  liquor ; to 
which  add  two  ounces  of  white-wine  vinegar,  an  ounce 
of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tindure  of  myrrh. 
This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little  of 
it  fhould  frequently  be  injeded  with  a fyringe  to  clean 
the  throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  ncceffary  for  children,  who 
cannot  ufe  a gargle. 
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It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
i receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  hi^h,  and  the  dif- 
eafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that  can 
be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be 
taken  in  fubflance,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  it; 
If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofslv  powdered,  with  two 
drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  may  be  boiled  in  an 
Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  water  to  half  a pint}  to  which 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and 
an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  everv  three  or  four 
hours.  Bliflering-plafters  are  very  beneficial  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  efpecially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are 
low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the 
ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline 
julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little  cinna- 
moh  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink,  efpecially 
if  an  equal  quantity  of  red-wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of 
diafeordium,  or  the  japonic  confe&ion,  may  be -taken  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  oroftener,  if  neceflary. 

If  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  noftrils 
frequently  ; and  the  drink  muft  be  fharpened  with  fpirits 
of  vitriol,  or  tin&ure  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a flrangury,  the'  belly  muft  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
fhtfuld  ftill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives } as  manna, 
fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  gFeat  weaknefs  and  deje&ion  of  fpirits,  or  night- 
fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a contiimption,  (hould 
enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to 
take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Thefe,  to- 
gether with  a nourilhing  diet,  and  riding  on  horle  back, 
ate  the  moil  likely  means  for  recovering  his  flrength. 
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The  quinfey,  being  a local  difeafe,  is  generally  caught 
by  expofing  the  throat  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  I know 
many  people,  who  are  fure  to  be  troubled  with  this  com- 
plaint if  they  (land  or  fit  near  an  open  window,  or  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time  in  a room  lately  walked. 
There  is  not  a readier  or  a more  certain  wav  to  catch  a 

j 

quinfey,  than  fitting  near  an  open  window  in  a carriage, 
efpecially  during  the  night,  or  when  the  weather  is  cold 
or  damp. 

The  inflammatory  fore  throat,  though  it  fom^times 
comes  to  a fuppuration,  generally  yields  to  the  method 
of  treatment  recommended  in  this  chapter.  Cafes,  how- 
ever, occur  where  the  power  of  fw.dlowlng  is  lofc.  and 
the  patient  perukes  from  the  mere  want  of  (uftenance. 
I lately  faw  a very  ingenious  invention  of  a young  fur- 
geon,  by  which  a man’s  life  was  faved  in  a cafe  of  this 
kind.  He  faftened  a tunnel  to  the  (kin  of  an  eel,  open  at 
both  ends;  and,  by  means  of  a flexible  probe,  pufhed  one 
end  down  the  gullet,  till  it  entered  the  ftomach.  After- 
wards, milk,  broth,  or  whatever  was  deemed  proper  for 
nourifhing  the  patient,  was  put  into  the  tunnel,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  ftomach.  Though  I mention  this  chiefly 
with  a view  of  directing  others  in  the  like  alarming  luna- 
tions, yet  it  may  alfo  ferve  to  confirm  an  opinion,  often 
avowed  by  the  late  John  Hunter,  and  well  illuftrated 
in  his  own  pra<ftice,  mat  prefence  of  mind,  and  a readinefs 
or  fertility  of  mechanical  contrivances,  may  fometimes 
prove  more  ferviceable  in  a critical  moment,  than  all  the 
refources  of  fcience. 

But  tire  molt  dangerous  kind  of  quinfey,  as  I before 
obferved,  is  that  attended  with  a putrid  fever,  commonly 
called  the  malignant  quinfey,  or  putrid  ulcerous  fore 
throat.  Wherever  the  fymptoms  of  this  appear,  I ^an-p 
not  too  urgently  advife  the  patient’s  friends  to  lole  no 
time  in  procuring  for  him  the  beft  medical  atfiftance  they 
tcan  obtain.  The  delay  of  an  hour  may  be  attended 
with  irreparable  injury. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

JT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the  effe<5t 
of  an  obftrudled  perfpiration  ; the  common  caufes  of 
which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and 
fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither  fhall  we  Ipend  time 
in  enumerating  all  the  various  fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they 
are  pretty  generally  known.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amifs  to  oblerve,  that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of 
fever,  which  only  differs  in  degree  from  forne  of  thofe 
that  have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  lex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  this 
difeafe  ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or 
regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  climate 
are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  greatefl  cir- 
cumfpefiion  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its  attacks. 
Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be  kept  conftantly  in 
an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a thing  as  catching 
cold  would-be  impoffible  ; but  as  that  cannot  be  effected 
by  any  means,  the  perfpiration  muff  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  fmail,  do  not 
affect  the  health  ■,  bur,  when  great,  they  muff  prove 
hurtful. 

When  oppreffion  of  the  bread,  a duffing  of  the  nofe, 
unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give  ground  to 
believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obdructed,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  perfon  ha*  caught  cold,  he  ought  imme- 
diacy to  leffen  his  diet,  at  lead  the  ufual  quantity  of  his 
folid  food,  and  to  abflain  from  all  drong  liquors.  Inftead 
of  delh,  fifb,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nouriffiing  diet,  he 
may  eat  light  bread-pudding,  veal  Or  chicken  broth,  pa- 
nado,  gruels,  and  fu  h like.  His  drink  may  be  water-gruel 
fweetened  with  a little  honey  j an  infufion  of  balm,  or 
linfeed  fbarpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter  orange  or  lemon; 
a decodtion  of  barley  and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or 
any  other  coo),  diluting,  acid  liquor. 
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Above  all,  his  fupper  fhould  be  light ; as  frriall  poffet, 
or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a little  toafted 
bread  in  it.  If  honey  fhould  difagrce  with  the  ftomach, 
the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with  freacle  or  coarfe  fugar, 
and  fharpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants.  Thofe  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors  may  take 
wine-whey  inftead  of  gruel,  which  may  be  fweetened  as 
above.' 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  nfual  a-bed,  and 
to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily  brought  on 
towards  morning  by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm  di- 
luting liquor.  I have  often  known  this  practice  carry  off 
a cold  in  one  day,  which  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  ne- 
gleded,  would  have  cofttbe  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
fined himforfome  months.  Would  people  facrifice  a little 
time  to  eafeand  warmth,  and  pradife  a moderate  degree  of 
abftinence  when  the  firit  fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  rroft  of  the  b d effects  which 
flow  from  an  obflriufted  perfpiration  might  be  prevented. 
Bur,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered  flrengi'h  by  delay,  all 
attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A pleurify,  a 
peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are 
the  common  effeds  of  colds  which  have  tidier  been  to- 
tally negleded,  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk : but 
this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous  experi- 
ment. No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fuccced,  by  fuddenly 
reftoring  the  perfpiration  ■,  but  when  there  is  any  degree 
of  inflammation,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  flrong 
liquors,  inftead  of  removing  the  malady,  will  increase  it. 
By  this  means  a common  cold  may  be  converted  intc'an 
inflammatory  fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  haye  the 
misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to  lole  a 
day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm, and  take 
a little  medicine  j by  which  means  the  diiorder  is  often  fo 
aggravated  as  to  confine  them  fora  long  time,  or  even  to 
render  them  ever  after  unable  to  futlain-  hard  labour. 
But  even  luch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take 
Care  of  themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do.  it  j they 
affed  to  defpife  colds,  and,  as  long  as  they  can  crawl 
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about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they  call  a comtnort 
cold.  Hence  it  is  that  colds  dedroy  fuch  numbers  of 
mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpifed,  they  gather  ftrength 
from  delay,  till  at  length  they  become  invincible.  We 
often  fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than 
lofe  a day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away 
their  lives  by  purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  feverelt 
weather,  with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much 
indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight  cold,  (huts 
himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quantities 
of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion  fuch  a general  relaxation 
of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eafily  removed.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  proper,  when  the  difeafe  will  permit,  and 
the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen  mentioned 
above,  gentle  exercife  j as  walking,  riding  on  horfeback, 
&c.  An  obflinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a great 
tendency  to  redore  the  perforation.  But  care  mull  be 
taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm,  otherwife  it  will 
do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much  warmer  than  the 
blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go  immediately  to  bed  after 
ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed, 
and  drinking  warm  water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors, 
wil;  fooner  take  off  a fpafm,  and  redore  the  perfpiration, 
than  all  the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  This 
is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  removing  a common  cold  ; and 
if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will  feldom 
fail, 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abdinence, 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the 
approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the  like.  If  the  pulfe, 
therefore,  be  hard  and  frequent,  the  fkin  hot  and  dry,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or  bread,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  powders  re^ 
commended  in  the  fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
till  they  give  a Aool. 
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It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering-plafter  on 
the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mixture 
every  two  hours,  and  in  Ihort  to  treat  the  patient  in  all 
refpe&s  as  for  a flight  fever.  I have  often  keen  this 
courfe,  when  obferved  at  the  beginning,  remove  the 
complaint  in  two  or  three  days,  when  the  patient  had  all 
the  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bread. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoiding, 
as  far  as  poflible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and 
in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is  heated,  to  let  it  cool 
gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  this 
» important  fubje£t  are  fo  fully  treated  of  under  the  article 
Qbjlrutted  Perjpiration , that  it  is  needle  fs  here  to  re  fume 
the  confideration  of  them. 

I believe  I need  not  aflure  the  reader  of  what  he  will 
perceive  in  almoft  every  page  of  this  book,  that  I am 
far  from  being  an  enemv  to  agreeable  and  innocent  re- 
creations. But  fome  of  our  amufemenrs  are  attended 
with  fo  much  injury  to  the  health  of  thoufands,  that  it 
would  be  carrying  indulgence  too  far  to  pufs  them  over 
unnoticed. 

Public  gardens,  thofe  places  of  general  refort  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  are  as  dangerous  as  they  are  inviting. 
Their  agreeable  coolnefs  at  the  clofe  of  a hot  day,  the 
gaiety  of  the  company,  the  charms  of  the  mufic,  and 
the  variety  of  the  other  decorations,  concur  to  render  fuch 
feenes  peculiarly  delightful,  and  to  make  age  as  well  as 
youth  forget  the  baneful  effetfts  of  evening  dews,  and  of 
the  night  air.  In  the  mean  time,  perfpiration  is  checked, 
and  difeafe  is  inhaled  at  almoft  every  breath.  The 
dampnefs  is  in  proportion  to  the  heat  that  preceded  it,  and 
is  farther  increafed  by  exhalations  from  the  water,  which 
always  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  or  boundaries  of  the 
beautiful  Lmdfcape.  Ah  ! fly  from  the  bewitching  fpot 
at  an  early  hour ; and  think,  that  even  the  verdure  you 
tread  upon,  fo  loft  to  the  foot,  and  the  plants  and  flowers, 
fo  pleafant  to  the  fight  and  fine  (I,  begin,  foon  after  fun- 
fet,  to  emit  a fort  of  volatile  poifon,  and  to  contaminate 
the  air  round  you.  A little  brandy,  or  brandy  and 
water,  while  there,  is  the  beft  prefer vative  , but  nothing 
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can  fave  yruj  if  you  flay  long.  Again,  then,  let  me 
urge  you  to  withdraw  foon ; and,  after  returning  home, 
fome  warm  and  mild  liquid,  at  going  to  bed,  will  tend 
to  redore  Imenfifele  perfpiration,  and  to  prevent  the  at- 
tacks of  a cold,  or  of  a fever. 

But,  how  am  I to  addrefs  myfelf  in  a drain  of  admo 
nition  to'the  frequenters  of  our  theatres,  which  are  often 
the  fources  of  rational  pleafurc-,  and  where,  even  at  my 
own  advanced  period  of  life,  I can  hardly  refrain  from 
going,  when  the  favourites  of  the  tragic  or  of  the  ccrruc 
mufe  exert  their  fafeinating  powers  ? It  would  he  wri- 
ting contrary  to  the  impulfes  of  my  own  heart,  were  \ to 
ufe  any  diffuafives  againft  fuch  exquifitt  gratificar -ms. 
Yet  I hope  I may  fugged  fome  uleful  hints  to  guard 
againft  dilagreeable  coniequences. 

In  the  relaxing  atmofphere  of  a theatre,  heated  by  the 
number  of  lights,  and  by  the  breath  and  effluvia  of  fo 
many  perfons  as  are  crowded  there  together,  cold,  weak 
drink,  however  grateful  to  the  taffe,  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Third  may  be  allayed  by  fucking  an  orange  or 
lemon,  and  other  bad  cffebls  may  be  obviated  by  a little 
brandy  or  rum,  though  thefe  fpirits,  if  tiled  too  freely, 
would  rather  invite  than  avert  the  apprehended  evil. 

After  the  entertainment,  the  greateft  danger  attends 
the  fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold.  Additional 
covering  fhould  always  be  prepared  to  put  cn,  at  going 
out  of  a ihtatre  ; a handkerchief  or  muff  diould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe  and  mouth  ; and  the  fame  precautions 
ufed,  after  getting  home,  as  I have  direbled  in  the  former 
cafe. 

Still  greater  care  is  neceffary  in  affemblies,  where  all 
the  other  caufcs  of  heat  arc  increafed  by  thetxercife  of 
dancing.  The  dances  fhould  end  with  minuets,  or  the 
lloweft  forms  of  graceful  motion  ; and  time  diould  always 
be  allowed  to  cool  gradually  before  the  breaking  up  of 
thofe  gay  meetings.  On  the  fubjedt  of  refrefhmcnts  or 
drink,  1 need  not  add  any  thing  to  what  I have  already 
iiiggefted.  A melancholy  indance  has  lately  occurred  to 
me  of  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  want  of  due  caution 
on  fuch  occafions.  About  three  years  ago,  I was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  a,  lady 
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in  the  early  dage  of  a confumption.  I then  gave  her 
Tome  very  earned  advice  to  guard  againd  the  ufual  caufes 
of  fuch  a complaint.  But  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  good  health  for  three  years,  blotted  out  of  her  memory 
my  warnings  of  danger.  In  the  beginning  of  lad  winter, 
die  was  tempted  to  go  to  the  Weftminder  aflembly.  She 
caught  cold  there  ; and  what  is  very  fignificantly  called 
a galloping  confumption,  carried  her  in  a few  weeks  to  the 
grave. 

As  to  the  votaries  of  filly  fafhion,  who  rufh  to  Italian 
operas,  and  the  like  unnatural  puppet-fhew  performances, 
they  fcarcely  appear  worthy  of  either  notice  or  advice. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  argument  would  make  much  im- 
predion  upon  people  who  abfurdly  facrifice  health  and 
life  to  the  allurements  of  falfe  cade; — who  affedd  to  admire 
the  mod  extravagant  nonlcnfe; — who,  in  the  words  of  the 
elegant  Armstrong, 

“ With  loudefl  peals, 

*£  Applaud  the  fool  that  liigjheft  lifts  his  heels; 

" And  with  infipid  flievv  of  rapture  die 
“ Of  idiot  notes  impertinently  long.” 

OF  A COMMON  COUGIL 

A cough  is  generally  the  effect  of  a cold,  which  has 
either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  negleded. 
When  it  proves  obdinate,  there  is  always  reafon  to  fear 
the  confequences,  as  this  fhews  a weak  date  of  the  lungs, 
and  is  often  the  forerunnner  of  a confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and 
drong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be  proper; 
but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather  prolongs 
the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits  freely,  bleeding  is 
unnecedary,  and  fomctimes  hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  letlen 
that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of 
fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  rough,  fhirp  pedtoral  me- 
dicines are  to  be  adminiftered;  as  gum-ammoniac,  (quills, 
&c.  T wo  table-fp  oonfulsof  the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day,  more  or  lels,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  conftitution  ofch*  patient.  Squills 

12  way 
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may  be  given  various  ways:  two  ounces  of  the  vinegar, 
the  oxvmel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  ofbalfa- 
mic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honey, 
and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in  this  kind  of 
cough.  A table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at  plea- 
fure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefe  medi- 
cines rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe,  gentle  opiates,  oils, 
and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an  infufion 
of  wild  poppy  leaves,  and  inarlhrmallow  roots,  or  the 
flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  frequently  ; or  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  put  into  the  pa- 
tient’s drink  twice  a-day.  Fuller’s  Spanifh  infufion  is 
alio  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe,  and  may  be  ta- 
ken in  the  quantity  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times 
a-day*. 

When  a cough  isoccafioned  by  acrid  humours  tickling 
the  thro, it  and  fauces , the  patient  fhould  keep  fome  fofc 
pedloral  lozenges  almofl  conflantly  in  his  mouth  i as  the 
Ponrefraft  liquorice-rakes,  barlcy-fugar,  the  common 
balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifh  juice,  &c.  Thefe  blunt  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  and,  by  taking  off  their  ftimu- 
lading  quality,  help  to  appeafejhe  cough  j\ 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hu- 
mours upon  the  lung1,  it  will  often  be  neceflary,  befides 
expe&orating  medicines,  to  have  rccourfe  to  iflues,  fc- 
ton's,  cr  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  1 have  often  ob* 
ftrvcd  the  moft  happy  effedts  from  a Burgundy* 

* Sec  Appendix,  Spani/b  Infufion. 

f In  :t  former  edition  cl  tins  book  I recommended,  for  an  obfti- 
nate  tickling  cough,  an  oily  cniulfion,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Dif]  enfatorv,  inflead  of  the  common  alka- 
line fpirit.  1 have  fince  -been  told  by  feveral  praftitioucs,  that 
they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder,  and  every- 
way deferving  of  the  character  which  1 had  given  it.  Where  this 
elixir  is  not  kept,  it  place  maybe  lupplied  by  adding  to  the  com- 
mon oily  f mu.ficn,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  i bcbaic  Tinfturt> 
or  liquid  laudanum. 

pitch 
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pitch  plafter  applied  between  the  fhoulders.  I have  or- 
dered this  fimple  remedy  in  the  mod  obftinate  coughs, 
in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  different 
conftituriuns,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to  give  relief, 
unlefs  where  there  were  evident  ligns  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
lungs.  . * 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  'be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about 
the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or 
four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  fimple  medi- 
cine, and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed  ; but  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  me  die  a does  not 
afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in  almoft  every 
kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always  an  imme- 
diate effeft  j but,  if  kept  on  for  fome  time,  it  will  fuc- 
cced  where  molt  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is  the 
itching  which  it  occafions ; but  furely  this  miy  be  dif- 
penfedwith,  confidering  the  advantage  which  the  patient 
may  expert  to  reap  from  the  application ; befides,  when 
the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the  plafter  may  be 
taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or 
waffied  with  a little  warm  milk  and  water.  Some  cau- 
tion indeed  is  neceffary  in  difeontinuing  the  ufe  of 
fuch  a plafter  ; this,  however,  may  be  lately  done  by 
making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and  at  length  quitting  it 
altogether  in  a warm  feafon*. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  befides 
defluxions  upon  the  lung*.  In  thefe  cafes  the  cure  is 
not  to  be  attempted  by  pefloral  medicines.  Thus,  in 
a cough  proceeding  from  a fouinefs  and  debility  of  the 
ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all  kinds  of  balia- 
mic  medicines  do  hurt.  The  ftomach  cough  may  be  known 
from  one  that  is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this, 

* Some  complaia  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres. too  faft,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping,  it  on.  Tfiis  proceeds  .from  the 
different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ule  of,  and  likewile  from  the  man- 
ner of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  anfvver  beft  when  mixed  with 
a little  bees-wa.\',  and  fpread  as  cool  as  poffible.  The  clear,  hard, 
tranfpare^t  pitch  anfwers  the  purpofe  beft. 
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that  in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires, 
or  draws  in  his  breath  fully  j but  in  the  former  that  does 

not  happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  clean- 
ing and  drengthening  the  domach  ; for  which  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  mod  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tin<5ture,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  twice  a- day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  necedary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tindture  themfelves,  by 
infufing  an  ounce  of  hiera  pier  a * in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
white  wine,  letting  it  (land  a few  days,  and  then  drain- 
ing it  off" for  ufe. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  do- 
mach,  rhe  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tincture  along  with  other  domachic 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife  ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Indead  of  the  faponaceous  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  difguifed, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumdances  require, 
may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough  is  mod 
troublelbme.  Immeifing  the  feet  and  hands  in  warm 
water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a nervous 
cough. 

When  a cm<gh  is  only  the  fymptom  of  lome  other  ma- 
lady, it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  w’uhouc  fird 
curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus,  when 
a cough  is  occafioned  by  teething , keeping  the  body 
open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facilitates  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeales  the  cough.  In 
like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a cough,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally  cure  the 
cough ; as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyders,  and  fuch 
like. 

Women,  during  the  lad  months  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afflidted  with  a cough,  which  is  generally 

* See  Appendix,  Hitra  Pier  a. 
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relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 
They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to  wear  a 
Joofe  eaiy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is  fre- 
quently ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough,  which 
affefts  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  removed  by  a pa- 
roxvfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould  therefore  be  promoted, 
by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drinking  warm 
liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or  CHIN- 

COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affefrs  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  molt  liable  to  thisdifeafe,  and  ge- 
nerally fufler  mofi  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defeription  of  it  is  unnecefifiry.  Whatever  hurts 
the  digeftion,  obftrufts  the  perforation,  or  relaxes  the 
foiids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe  ; confequently  its  cure  mud 
depend  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach, 
bracing  the  foiids,  and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  per- 
foration and  the  different  fecretions. 

The  diet  mud  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion ; for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding,  chicken 
broth,  with  other  light  fpoon  meats,  are  proper;  bu: 
thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be  allowed  lago- 
gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a little  boiled  chicken, 
or  other  white  meats.  The  drink  may  be  hyflbp,  or 
penny-royal  tea,  fweetened  with  honey  or  fugar-candy, 
fmall  wine-whey ; or,  if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may 
fometimes  be  allowed  a little  negus. 

One  of  the  mod  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  ma- 
lady, even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a purer  to 
a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  mealure  de- 
pend on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the  place 

where 
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where  the  infection  prevails.  Mod  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  infetfious ; nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
tire  chin-cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  village,  wheh 
another  at  a very  fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it. 
But  whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  fa£l.  No 
time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient  - 
at  fame  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught  the 
difeafe,  and,  if  pofilble,  into  a more  pure  and  warm 
air*. 

When  the  difeafc  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is  in 
danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought  to  be 
bled,  cfpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard  full  pulfe. 
But  as  tire  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  render  it  more  fafe  to 
give  vomits,  it  will  fcldom  be  neceflary  to  repeat  the 
operation  ; yet  if  there  arc  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  !ungs?  a fecund  or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be 
requifite. 

it  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom  when 
a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This 
cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the  cough  f. 

It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this  difeharge, 
either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  vomiting 
julep  recommended  in  the  Appendix  £. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a vo- 
mit. I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by  in- 
fufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguiled  with  a few  drops  of 
milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea,  and  drink 
it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be 
given  every  quarter  of  2n  hour,  or  rather  every  ten 
minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the  child  begins  to 

* Some  think  the  air  ought  net  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  is 
on  the  decline  ; but  there  teems  to  be  no  {efficient  rcal’on  for  this 
opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change 
of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fufiicient  to  take  the  pa- 
tient out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  feldom  anfwers  any  good  pur- 
pofe  } but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

f As  the  hooping-cough  is  evidently  a fj  afmod'c  diforder,  I 
have  often  thought  that  tonics  might  prove  ike  moll  proper  me- 
dicines. This,  time  mull  determine. 

J §ee  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep, 
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puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drinking  any 
more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  ftomach  will  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but 
they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fecre- 
tions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  reoeared  according 
to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould  not  how- 
ever be  ftrong  ; gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated  are 
both  lcfs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than  ftrong 
ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  belt 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  prepara- 
tions, as  the  fyrup,  tindture,  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are  farther  ad- 
vanced, the  dofe  mult  be  proportionally  increafed,  and 
repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  effedt.  Thofe  who  can- 
not be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tincture,  may  have 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes,  fweetened  with  manna, 
coarfe  fugar,  or  honey  5 or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb 
mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup,  or  currant- 
jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the  tafte.  Mod  children  are  fond 
offyrups  and  jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagree- 
able  medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pedtoral,  and  balfamic 
medicines  poftefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of  the 
chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plentifully  to 
patients  of  every  age  and  conftitution,  without  confider- 
ing  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  mud  load  the  fto- 
mach, hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of  courfe  aggravate  the 
diforder  *» 

The  millepedes , or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recommended 
for  the  cure  of  a chin -cough.  Thofe  who  choofe  to 
to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infedts  may  infufe  two  ounces  of 

• Dr.  Du?lanil  fays,  he* has  feen  many  good  effedls  from  the 
kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alle- 
viated even  by  the  firfl  dole.  The  dofe  for  a child  of  one  year  old 
is  a quarter  of  a grain  diifolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years,  the  dofe  is 
half  a grain  ; and  the  quantity  mull  be  thus  increafed  in  proportion 

the  age  of  the  patient. 

T them 
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them  bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  fmall  white  wine  for 
one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  drained  through 
a cloth,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necedary  to  allay  the  violence 
of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe,  a little  of  the  fyrup  of 
poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  laudanum,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
hyflop  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  repeated  occafionally*. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by  beating 
in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hog's  lard. 
With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day ; but  the  bed  method  is  to  fpread  it  upon  a 
rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a plader.  It  fnould  be 
renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  lead,  as  the  gar- 
lick  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good 
medicine  both  in  the  ehin-coughf,  and  in  mod  other 
coughs  of  an  obdinate  nature.  It  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or  feveridi,  left 
it  fhould  increafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  fnould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water;  and  a Burgundv-pitch  plafter 
kept  condantly  between  the  fhoulders.  But  when  the 
difcafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  necedary,  in- 
ftead  of  it,  to  apply  a blidering-plader,  and  to  keep  the 
part  open  for  forne  time  with  idue-ointment. 

When  the  difeaie  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is  free 
from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters,  are 
the  mod  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may  either  be 
taken  in  lubdance,  or  in  a decodtion  or  irifufion,  as  is 
mod  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  gi- 
ven three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an  adult,  halt  a 
drachm  or  two  ferupies  will  be  proper.  Some  give  the 

* Some  recommend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping-cough  ; bnt.fo  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
obferve,  it  is  no  way  liiperior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly  ad- 
minidered,  will  often  relieve  fome  of  the  mod.  troublefome  lymp- 
toms  of  this  diforder. 

f As  this  difeaie  is  evidently  fpafmodic,  I am  inclined  to  think 

hat  tonic  medicines  will  in  time  befoundthe  mod  proper  for  its  cure. 

. 
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extract  of  the  bark  with  cantharides ; but  to  manage 
thisrequires  a confiderable  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to 
give  a few  grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A 
child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or 
eight  grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture, 
with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diftilled  water, 
and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and 

OTHER  VISCERA. 

A LL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous,  and 
^ require  the  moft  fpeedy  aftiftance ; as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in  a mor- 
tification, which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES.— An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  may 
proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  an  in- 
flammatory fever;  as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body 
is  warm,  obftrufted  perforation,  or  the  fudden  ftriking 
in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  ftimulating  fub- 
ftanc.es  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; as  ftrong  vomits  or 
purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and  fuch  like.  When  the 
gout  has  been  repelled  from  the  extremities,  either  by 
cold  or  improper  applications,  it  often  occafions  an  in- 
flammation of  the  ftomach.  Hard  or  indigeftible  fub- 
ftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  ftones  of 
fruits,  &c.  may  likewife  have  that  e fife  ft. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain 

and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  ; great  reftlefinefs  and 
anxiety  ; a lmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe-;  vomiting,  or 
at  lead  a naufea  and  ficknefsY  exceflive  third ; coldnefs 
of  the  extremities ; difficulty  of  breathing ; cold  clammy 
fweats ; and  fometimes  convulfions  and  hunting  fits. 
The  ftomach  is  fweiled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch. 
One  of  the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the  lenfe 
of  pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind  of 
food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

T a / When 
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When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or  drinks, 
is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an  intermitting 
pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the  danger  is  very 
great. 

REGIMEN. All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irri- 

tating food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  - 
weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by-ftanders,  and 
induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits,  or  other  cor- 
dials ; but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  and 
often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  inclination  to  vomit 
may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them 
think  a vomit  neceflary  j but  that  too  is  almolt  certain 
death. 

The  food  mud  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of  digef- 
tion.  It  mud  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and  fhould 
neither  be  quite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel  made  of 
barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread  difiolved  in  boiling 
water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth  are  the  moft  proper. 
The  drink  fhould  be  clear  whey,  barley-water,  water  in 
which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decodtions  of 
emollient  vegetables,  as  liquorice,  and  marfh-mallow 
roots,  farfaparilla,  cr  the  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  neceflary,  and  is  almoll  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  it 
will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times  ; 
nor  mud  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us  from  doing 
fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifes  upon  bleeding, 
and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a 
decodlion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  benefi- 
cial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  ftomacb,  and  removed  as  they  grow 
cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too  warm,  nor  be 
buffered  to  continue  till  they  become  quite  cold,  as 
either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  warm 
bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice. 
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In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  an 
epifpaftic,  or  bliftering-plafter,  applied  over  the  part 
affe&ed,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  I know.  I have  of- 
ten ufed  it,  and  do  not  recoiled:  one  inftance  wherein  it 
did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fhall  venture 
to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters.  Thefe 
may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water  gruel ; and 
if  the  patient  becoftive,  a little  fweet  oil,  honey,  or  manna, 
maybe  aded.  Clyfters  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  inter- 
nal fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  body  open,  and  at 
the  fame  time  nourilh  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this 
difeafe  unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his  ftomach.  For 
thefe  reafons  they  muft  not  be  negle&ed,  as  the  patient’s 
life  may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

* 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  painful  and  dangerous  difeafes 
to  which  mankind  are  liable.  It  generally  proceeds 
from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach ; 
to  which  may  be  added  coftivenels,  worms,  eating  unripe 
fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts,  drinking  hard  windy 
malt  liquors,  as  ftale  bottled  beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cy- 
der, &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  a rupture, 
by  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppo- 
fite  Tides  growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denominated 
Iliac  'pajfion^  Enteritis , &c.  according  to  the  name  of  the 
parts  affected.  The  treatment,  however,  is  nearly  the 
lame  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  be  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe  ^ we  fhall  therefore  omit  thefe  diftineftions, 
left  they  fhould  perplex  the  reader. 

Th t jymptoms  here  are  nearly  tne  fame  as  in  the  fore- 
going dilealc  j only  the  pain,  if  pofliblc,  is  more  acute, 
and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  likewife  more 
violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excrements,  together 
with  the  clyfters,  are  difeharged  by  the  mouth.  The 
patient  is  continually  belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an 
obftrudion  of  his  urine. 
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While  the  fv’in  (hifrc,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns  at 
certain  inrrrvds,  and  whPe  the  clyflers  pafs  downwards, 
there  is  giound  for  hope  ; hut  when  the  clvfters  and  foeces 
are  vomited,  and  the  patEnr  is  exceeding  weak,  with  a 
low  fluttering  puife,  a pale  countenance,  and  a difagree- 
able  or  (linking  breath,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  coiTequerres  will  prove  fatal  Clammv  fweats, 
black  foetid  ftools,  wirh  a (mail  intermitting  puife,  and  a 
total  crfl'ation  of  pain,  are  the  figns  of  a mortification 
already  begun,  and  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difcafe  is  in 

general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach. 
The  patient  mud  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all 
violent  pafficns  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to  be 
very  ligH,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities;  his  drink 
weak  and  diluting;  as  clear  whey,  barley-water,  and 
fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 

inflammation  of  r he  flomach,  is  qf  the  greateft  import- 
ance. It  fliould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms 
appear,  and  mud  be  repeated  according  to  the  flrength 
of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

A bliftering- plafler  is  here  like  wife  to  be  applied  im- 
mediately over  the  part  where  the  mod  violent  pain  is. 

This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but 
even  clyflers  and  purgative  medicines,  which  before 
had  no  effed,  will  operate  when  the  blifter  begins  to 
rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyflers  are  by  no  means 
to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  ftcc  and  legs  fhould  fre- 
• quently  be  bathed  in  warm  water;  and  clo  hs  dipped  in 
ip  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders  filled  with  warm  water 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  navel,  and 
warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  to  the 
foies  of  the  feet.  The  clyflers  may  be  made  of  barley- 
water,  or*thin  gruel  with  iait,  and  foftened  with  fweet 
oil  or  trefn  butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every 
two  or  three  hours,  or  ottener,  if  the  patient  continues 
coflive. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyflers  and  fomenta- 
tions, recourfe  mull  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purgatives ; 

but 
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but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  increafe  their 
contraction,  and  by  that  means  fruflrate  their  own  inten- 
tion, it  will  be  neceflary  to  join  them  with  opiates,  which 
by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing  the  fpafmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  guts,  greatly  afiift  the  operation  of  pur- 
gatives in  this  cafe. 

What  anlwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body  very 
well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  Talcs.  Two 
ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diflfolved  in  an  English  pint 
of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken 
every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the  fame  time  fif- 
teen, twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  ot  laudanum  may  be 
given  in  a glals  of  peppermint  or  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the  vo- 
miting, &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effeCt  in  (laying  the 
vomiting,  and  appealing  the  other  violent  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to  fharpen  the 
patient's  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon  ; or, 
when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with  vinegar. 

' But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  flay 
on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  mud  take 
purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  following  an- 
swer very  well  : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  vitriolated 
tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one  grain,  Cadile 
foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit  for  pills.  Thefe 
mu(l  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if  they  do  not  operate 
in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

If  a flool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  bread.  I have  often  feen  this 
fucceed  when  ocher  means  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
patient  mud  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he  tan 
eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  immerlion  has 
not  the  defired  effcCt,  ir.  may  be  repeated  as  loon  as  the 
patient’s  drengch  and  fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more 
lafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath,  than  to  con- 
tinue too  long  at  a time  ; and  it  is  often  neceflary  to  re- 
peat it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the  defired  effcCt. 

It  has  fomecimes  happened,  after  all  other  means  of 
procuring  a dool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpole,  that  this 
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was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s  lower 
extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk  upon 
a wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and  thighs  with 
the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others  fail,  at 
lead  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  fome 
danger  ; but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quick-filver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
or  even  a pound,  but  fhould  not  exceed  that*.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  a mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ou^ht  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it  can- 
not cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haflen  his  death. 
But  when  the  obdrudtion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe 
that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a 
proper  medicine,  but  the  bed  that  can  be  adminidertd, 
as  it  is  the  fitted  body  we  know  for  making  its  way 
through  the  intedinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mud  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intedines 
returned  by  gentle  prefiure  with  the  hand.  If  this,  with 
fomentations  and  clyders,  dtould  not  fucceed,  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which  may  give  the 
patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous 
difeafe,  mud  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  without  a 
dool.  Some  who  have  died  ofit,  have  had  feveral  pounds 
of  hard  dry  faces  taken  out  of  their  guts.  They  diould 
likewife  beware  of  eating  too  freely  of  fouror  unripe  fruits, 
or  drinking  dale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I have  known  it 
brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  wjiich 
are  feldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from 
cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c.  but  efpccially  from 
wet  feet. 

* When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats 
its  own  intention,  as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach, 
which  prevents  its  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  Jn  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient fhould  be  hung  up  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  quickfilver 
vi ay  be  dilcharged  by  his  mouth. 
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The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  preced- 
ing difeafcs,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure. 
It  is  generally  attended  with  codivene-fs  and  acute  pain 
of  the  bowels ; and  requires  diluting  diet,  evacuations, 
fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to  their 
caufes,  as  the  flatulent,  the  bilious , the  hy Jl eric , the  ner- 
vous, See.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  me- 
thod of  treatment,  we  (hall  point  out  their  molt  general 
fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their  relief. 

The  flatulent,  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indilcreet  ule  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  digeh 
tion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and  fuch 
like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftrudted  per- 
fpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,  whofe  di- 
gedive  powers  are  weak,  are  mod  liable  to  this  kind 
of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affedt  the  ftomach  or 
intedines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  dretching  of 
the  adedted  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his 
guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difeharge  of  wind, 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  feldom  con- 
fined to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders  from 
one  dividon  of  the  bowels  to  another,  till  it  finds  a 
vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor,  green 
fruits,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  bed  medicine  on  the 
fird  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of  brandy, 
gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  Oiould  like  wife 
fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth-done,  or  apply 
warm  bricks  to  them  ; and  warm  cloths  may  be  applied 
to  his  domach  and  bowels.  ■ 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpiceries, 
or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured  upon. 
Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at  the  very 
beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  indammation  ap- 
pear. We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  colic  oc- 
cafioned 
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cafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  always  be  cured 
by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immedi- 
ately upcn  perceiving  the  firft  uneafinefs  ; but  when  the 
pain  has  continued  for  a confiderable  time,  andjthere  is 
reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already 
begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and  the. 
patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  in- 
flammation cf  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occafion 
colicsin  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have  generally 
found  the  bed  method  of  cure  for  thefe  was  to  drink 
plentifully  of  lmall  diluting  liquors,  as  water-gruel,  fmali 
■.  poflct,  toad  and  water,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeflion  ge- 
nerally cure  themfeives  by  occafioning  vomiting  or  pur- 
ging. Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no  means  to  be  flopped, 
but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm  water,  or 
weak  pofier.  When  their  violence  is  over,  the  patient 
may  take  a dole  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gentle  purge, 
to  car  ry  off  the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catching 
cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning  by 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinking 
inch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion,  as  weak  wine- whey,  or  water-gruel  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much  among 
country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented  were  they 
careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they  get  wet. 
They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to  drink  fome 
v.  arm  liquor  afttr  eating  any  kind  of  green  trafh.  We 
do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  pra&ite  of  dram-drink- 
ing, but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  a real  medicine, 
and  indeed  the  bell  that  can  be  adminillered.  A glafs 
of  good  peppermint- water  will  have  nearly  the  lame 
effcdl  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes  is  rather  to 
be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  third,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He  vomits  a 
hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which  being  difchargeJ, 

fee  ms 
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feems-  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is  quickly  followed  by 
the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the  didemper  ad- 
vances, the  proper.fity  to  vomit  fometimes  increafes  fo  as 
to  become  almoft  continual,  and  the  proper  motion  of 
the  intedines  is  fo  far  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the 
fymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  drone,  and  the  pulfe  full 
aftd  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which 
clyders  may  be  adminidered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
muff  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken-broth,  with  a little 
manna  diffolved  in  it,  or  a flight  decodion  of  tamarinds, 
is  likewife  very  proper,  or  any  other  thin,  acid,  open- 
ing liquor. 

Beiides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  ne- 
cebary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water,  and  if  this  (hould  not  lucceed,  the  patient  mull  be 
immeried  up  to  the  bread  in  w^rn  water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult 
to  redrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink 
a decodtion  of  toaded  bread,  or  an  infufion  of  garden- 
mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thele  not  have  the  defired 
effedt,  the  lalinc  draught,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum  in 
it,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms.  A fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may 
be  fpread  in  form  of  a cataplasm,  and  applied  to  the  pic 
of  the  ftomach.  Clyders,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
Venice  treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewile 
be  frequently  adinmidered. 

The  byjieric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  Jt  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  region 
of  the  llomach,  vomiting,  Sec.  W hat  the  patient  vomits 
in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a grecnifh  colour.  There  is 
a great  finking  of  the  lpirits,  with  uejedfion  of  mind  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  arc  the  charaCleridic  fymp- 
toms of  this  diforder.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied 
w ith  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own 
accord  in  a few  days.  . 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting.  Sec.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the 
patient,  or  finks  the  fpiriis,  is  to  be  avoided.  If,  hovv- 
9 ever. 
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ever,  the  vomiting  fbould  prove  violent,  lukewarm 
water,  or  Email  porter,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  cin- 
namon-water. This  may  be  repeated  cveYy  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  2nd  drink  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afafoetida  fhould  prove  difagree- 
able,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tinffure  of  cafior  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal  tea,  or  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of 
loaf-lugar,  may  be  taken  in  its  rtead.  The  anti-hyfteric 
plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  has  often  a good  effect  *. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters  of 
lead,  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  &c. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  countries  of  England, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  leaden  vefiels 
ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is  likewife  a frequent 
difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  termed  the  dry 
belly-ache. 

iSo  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  excru- 
ciating pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end.  I have 
known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very  little  in- 
termiftion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing  bound  in 
fpite  of* medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and  the  patient  re- 
cover f.  It  generally,  however,  leaves  the  patient  weak, 
and  often  ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  pafiion,  or  inflammation  of  the 
guts,  that  we  (hall  not  infilt  upon  it.  The  body  is  to  be 
opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
frequently  repeated,  and  their  operation  muft  be  afiyfted 
by  loft  oily  clyfters,  fomentations,  &c.  The  caftor 
oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in  this  difeafe.  It 

* See  Appendix,  Anti-hyjleric  Plajler. 

+ As  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a hod  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  for 
this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  lervice  in  fcvcral  other 
cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  & c. 
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may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clyfters  and  given  by  the 
mouth  *. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  laid  to  be  an  efficacious  medicine 
in  this  complaints  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
two  drachms  three  times  a 'day,  or  oftener  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
drong  rum,  is  likewife  proper  for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in 
cafe  any  tingling,  or  other  fymptoms  of  the  palfy,  arc 
felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may 
be  rubbed  with  drong  fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs, 
or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remain  weak  and  languid  after  this  dif. 
eafe,  he  mult  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe  an  infu- 
fion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the  difeafe 
ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to  be  ex* 
tremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muff  fliun  all  lour 
fruits,  acid  and  audere  liquors,  Sec.  Thofe  who  work 
in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufinels  fading,  and 
their  food  Ihould  be  oily  or  fat.  They  may  take  a glafs  of 
fallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum,  every  morning,  but 
Ihould  never  take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  bell 
for  them ; as  fat  broths,  & c.  but  low  living  is  bad. 
They  Ihould  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted  air ; 
and  Ihould  never  differ  themfelves  to  be  codive.  In  the 
Wed  Indies,  and  on  the  coad  of  Guinea,  it  has  been 
found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this  colic,  to  wear  a 
piece  of  flannel  round  the  waifl,  and  to  drink  an  infufion 
of  ginger  by  way  of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  mention- 
ed, but  too  many  didinflions  would  tend  only  to  perplex 
the  reader.  Thofe  already  mentioned  are  the  mod  ma- 
terial, and  fhould  indeed  be  attended  to,  as  their  treat- 
ment is  very  different.  But  even  perfons  who  are  not 
In  a condition  to  didinguifh  very  accurately  in  thefe 
matters,  may  neverthelcfs  be  of  great  fervice  to  patients 
in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the  following 
general  rules,  viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water  j to  apply  bladders  filled  with  wrarm  water,  or 

* The  dofe  is  from  one  tablc-fpoonful  to  two  or  three,  if  ne- 
eellhry  to  open  the  body. 
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cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels;  t<3 
make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous 
liquors;  and  to  give  him  an  emollient  clyftrr  every  two 
or  three  hours.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  immcrfed  in  warm  water. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  mav  proceed  from  any  of 

thole  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of  the 
kidneys  ; fmall  Hones  or  gravel  lodging  within  them  ; by 
Hrong  diuretic  medicines  ; as  fpirits  of  turpentine,  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding 
or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives 
the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  thi3 
malady.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  foft, 
too  much  on  the  back,  involuntary  contractions,  or 
j'pafms,  in  the  urinary  vefiels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.' There  is  a ffiarp  pain  about  the 

region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  and  a 
ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of-the  affedled  fide.  The 
urine  is  at  firfl  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a reddifh  colour; 
but  in  the  word  kind  of  the  difeafe  it  generally  continues 
pale,  is  p’afied  with  difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall 
quantities  at  a time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafinefs 
when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies 
with  moPc  eafe  on  the  affeCted  fide,  and  has  generally  a 
naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which  happens  in  the 
colic. 

This  difeafe,  however,  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  paffing  urine,  with  which  it  is  conftantly 
attended. 

REGIMEN. — Every  thing  of  a heating  or  fli- 

mulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  mult  be 
thin  and  light ; as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild  vege- 
tables, and  the  like.*  Emollient  and  thin  liquors  mult  be 
plentifully  drank  ; as  clear  whey,  or  balm- tea  fweetened 
with  honey,  decodtions  of  marfh-n. allow  roots,  with  barley 
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and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient,  notwichftanding  the  vo- 
miting, muft  canftantly  keep  Tipping  Tmall  quantities  of 
thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  To  fafely  and 
certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels  the  ob- 
Hrufling  caufe,  as  copious  dilution.  The  patient  mud 
be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  Tree  from  cold,  as  long  as  any 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  necefiarv, 

efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may 
be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  alancet and  if  the  pain 
and  inflammation  continue,  die  operation  may  be  repeat- 
ed in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a 
full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
htemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a difeharge  from  thefe  will  great- 
ly relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with 
it,  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  poffibJe  to  the  part  affefted, 
and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled 
with  a decoflion  of  mallows  and  camomile  Bowers,  to 
which  a little  faffron  is  added,  and  mixed  with  about  a 
third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  cly Tiers  frequently  to  be  adminiftered ; 
and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  fait  and 
honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
flone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel  or 
Hone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the 
Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomentations,  ^ 
to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil,  and  to  give 
gentle  diuretics ; as  juniper- water  fweetened  with  the 
fyrup  of  marih-mallovvs : a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  may  now 
and  then  be  put  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He 
ought  likewife  to  take  exercife  onhorfeback,  or  in  a car- 
riage, if  he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protracled  beyond  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor  and 

* The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  fide, 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  bl  ad- 
der. They  are  fometimes  cbfh-u&ed  by  fmall  pieces  of  gravel  fall- 
ing down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 
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heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of  chillnefs* 
fhivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  matter  is 
forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs  will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  fhews  that  an  ulcer  is  al- 
ready formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be  careful 
to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  faked  provifions;  antL 
to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and  fruits, 
together  with  the  broth  of  young  animals,  made  with 
barley,  and  common  pot  herbs,  &c.  Elis  drink  may  be 
whey,  and  butter-milk  that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by 
fome  reckoned  a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys. 
To  anfwer  this  charader,  however,  it  muft  be  drank  for 
a confiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  likewife 
been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This  medicine  is 
cafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time, 
in  order  to  produce  any  falutary  effeds. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftrudions  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar;  and 
their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  They 
fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too 
much  on  their  back,  and  avoid  coftivenefs. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  prcceeds,  in  a great 
meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the  kidneys.  It 
is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urine,  with  fome  degree  of 
fever,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  a perpe- 
tual defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles  as 
the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be  light 
and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature.  Bleeding 
is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in  robuft  conftitu- 
tions  it  will  often  be  needfary  to  repeat  it.  The  lower 
part  of  the  belly  (hould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or 
a decotf  ion  of  mild  vegetables ; and  emollient  clylters 
ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 
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The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is  of 
a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality  ; and  fhould  live  en- 
tirely upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegetables. 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  caufes 
befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder;  as  a fwelling  of 
the  haemorrhoidal  veins;  \\ard faces  lodged  in  the  reclame 
a ftone  in  the  bladder;  excreicences  in  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  hyfteric  affedtions,  &c. 
Each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  treatment,  which  does 
not  fall  under  our  prefent  confideration.  We  (hall  only 
obferve,  that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications 
are  the  fafeft,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of 
an  irritating  nature,  generally  increale  the  danger.  I 
have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  introducing 
probes  into  the  urinary  paflages,  to  remove,  as  they 
thought,  fomewhat  that  obftruCted  the  difeharge  of  urine, 
and  others  bring  on  a violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
by  ufing  ftrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for 
that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  inflammation  than  mod 
of  the  .other  vifeera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower;  but 
when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with  difficulty 
removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration  or  fchirrus. 

CAUSES. Beflde  the  common  caufes  of  inflam- 

mation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz.  exceflive 
fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  violent  fnocks  from 
ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before  unfound,  an  aduft 
or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of  the  blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly 
cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  ftonesob- 
ftruCting  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking  flrong  wines 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obuinate 
hypochondriacal  affections,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a pain- 

ful tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs,  attended 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight,  or  fulnefs  of 
the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing  of  food,  great 
thirlt,  with  a pale  or  yellowifh  colour  of  the  fkm  and 
eyes. 
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The  fymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation  happens. 
Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  an  inflam- 
mation is  not  fo  much  as  fufpecdcd  ; but  when  it  happens 
in  the  upper  or  convex  put  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  - 
acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the 
Shoulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  dilcafe  may  be  didingui'hed  from  the  pleurify, 
by  the  pu in  being  !cfs  violent,  leated  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
the  pulle  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  lying  on 
the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  hyderic 
and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with 
which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  fcldom  mortal.  A 
conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  exceffive  third, 
are  bad  Symptoms.  1 f it  ends  in  a fuppuration,  and  chc 
matter  cannot  be  difeharged  outwardly,  the  danger  is 
great.  When  the  fchirrus  of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patienr, 
if  he  obferves  a proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a 
number  of  years  tolerably  eafy  ; buc  if  he  indulge  in 
animal  food  and  drong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will' be  converted 
into  a cancer,  which  mull  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN  — —The  lame  regimen  is  to  be  obferved 
in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  AU  hot 
things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  diluting  li- 
quors, as  whey,  barlev-water,  &c.  drank  freely.  The 
food  mud  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  kept  ealy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE.. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  begin- 

ning of  this  difeafe,  and  ic  will  often  be  neceflary,  even 
though  the  pulfe  Should  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  it.  All 
violent  purgatives  arc  to  be  avoided ; the  body,  how- 
ever, mud  be  kept  gently  open.  A deco&ion  of  tama- 
rinds, with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will  anlwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  The  fide  a fife  a ed  mud  be  fomented  in 
the  manner  directed  in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild 
laxative  clyfters  Should  be  frequently  adminiltered  j and- 
it  the  pain  Should  notwithstanding  continue  violent,  a 

6 bliftering- 
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bliFering-plaFer  may  be  applied  over  the  part  afFeffed  * 
or  rather  a plafter  made  of  gum  ammoniac  and  vinegar 
of  fquills. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  have 
a very  good  efFedb  here.  For  this  purpofe,  half  a drachm 
of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of 
nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three 
6r  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only  thing 
to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquor 
drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood.  Indeed 
the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  topical  in- 
flammations, ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is  colder  than 
the  blood. 

If  the  (tools  fnould  be  loofe,  and  even  Freaked  with 
blood,  no  means  mud  be  ufed  to  (top  them,  unlefs  they 
be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient.  Loofe  (tools 
often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off*  the  difeafe. 

If  an  abfeefs  or  impolthume  is  formed  in  the  liver,  all 
methods  (hould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and  difeharge 
itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, ripening  catapla  fills,'  Sec.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
matter  of  art  abfeefs  comes  away  in  the  urine,  and  fome- 
times  it  is  difeharged  by  Fool ; but  thefe  are  efforts  of 
Nature1  which  no  means  can  promote.  When  the  ab- 
feefs btirFs  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death 
muff  e'nfue  ; nor  will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when 
the  abfeefs  is  opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  dafes  where 
the  liver  adheres  to  the  peritoneum,  fo  as  to  form  a bag 
for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  \ in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfeefs  by  a 
fufficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  (ave'the  patient’s 
life*; 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours' to  the  con- 
trary, (hoifld  end  in  a fchirnis,  the  patient  mu(t  be  care- 
ful to  regulate  his  diet.  Sec.  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  rauft  not  indulge  in  fieflj,  Ffh, 

, < 1 ^4  . I * . f , 

* I know  a gentlemen  who  has  had  feveral  abfccfTes  of  the  liver 
opened,  and  is  now  a ftrong  and  healthy  man,  though  above  eighty 
yeaffofage. 
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ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned  or  faked  provi- 
fions ; but  fhould,  for  the  mod  part,  live  on  mild  vege- 
tables, as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle  exercife,  and 
drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If  he 
takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  fhould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which 
is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other 
vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon  the  fame 
principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  chief  rule 
with  refpedb  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let  blood,  to  avoid  every- 
thing that  is  flrong,  or  of  a heating  nature,  to  apply  warm 
fomentations  to  the  part  affedled,  and  to  caufe  the  pa- 
tient to  drink  a fufficient  quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 

The  difeafes  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  generally 
relieved  by  warm  fomentations,  externally  applied,  and 
duly  perfifted  in.  Thefe  are  made  in  a variety  of  ways; 
but  the  Anodyne  Fomentation^  recommended  in  the  Appen- 
dix, to  which  a handful  of  camomile  flowers  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  added,  will  anfwer  as  well  as  any. 

If  the  fomentations  do  not  remove  or  abate  the  pain, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  warm  bath,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient is  to  continue  as  long  as  his  ftrength  will  permit. 
The  want  of  a proper  warm  bath  may  be  fupplied  by  fome 
of  the  portable  baths,  filled  with  warm  water.  The  moft 
convenient  of  thefe  contrivances,  which  are  to  be  had  at 
the  tin-ffiops,  is  commonly  called  the  flipper  bath , from  its 
refembling  a flipper  in  form.  A cafk,  or  a common  tub, 
may  be  ufed  for  the  puFpofe  upon  an  emergency,  though 
notfo  commodious. 

Inflammations  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  ufually 
attended  with  obftinate  coftivenefs,  for  the  removal  of 
which  no  imall  fkilland  perfeverance  are  often  neceflary. 
Sometimes  a very  mild  medicine  will  operate,  where  a 
powerful  one  has  had  no  effedt.  I have  known  a few 
fpoonfuls  ofcaftoroil  procure  a ftool,  after  the  failure  of 
ftrong  draflic  purges.  The  means,  therefore,  fhould  be 
varied,  not  haft ily  difcontinued.  Where  one  thing  does 
not  fucceed,  another  may  be  happily  employed  ; and  in- 
ftances  are  not  wanting  of  the  efficacy  even  of  external 
applications,  when  the  beft  internal  remedies’have  proved 
unfuccelsful.  . . 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

THE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vomiting* 
attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a conftanr  dt fire  to 
go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  luddenly,and  is  mod  common 
in  autumn.  There  is  hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more 
quickly  than  this,  when  proper  means  are  not  ufcd  in  due 
time  for  removing  it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occasioned  by  a redundancy  and 

putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile;  cold  ; food  that  eafily  turns 
rancid  or  four  on  the  ffomach  •,  as  butter,  bacon,  fweet- 
meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  and  other  cold 
fruits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  effect  of  rtrong  acrid  purges 
or  vomits;  or  of  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the 
ffomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  violent  paffions 
or  affections  of  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  Ls  generally  preceded  by  a 

cardidgia , or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatulencies* 
with  pain  of  the  ffomach  and  inteftines.  To  thefe  fuc- 
cced  exceffive  vomiting,  and  purging  of  green,  yellow, 
or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a dittenfion  of  the  ffo- 
mach, and  violent  griping  pains.  There  is  likewile  a 
great  thirff,  with  a very  quick  unequal  pulfe,  and  often 
a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the 
difeafe  advances,  the  pulle  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  be- 
come quite  imperceptible,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  or 
cramped,  and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy  lwear, 
the  urine  is  obffi  uded,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  c-onvulfions,  are 
the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe, 

the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe  fhould 
be  affifted,  by  promoting  die  purging  and  vomiting. 

* I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dif- 
«?.fe,  and  both  times  it  was  occafioned  by  eating  rancid  bucoii. 
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For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  muft  drink  freelv  o f diluting 
liquors;  as  whey,  butter-milk,  warm  water,  thin  w iter- 
gruel,  fmall  poller,  or,  what  is  perhaps  prefer  hie  to  any 
of  them,  verv  weak  chicken  broth.  This  fhould  not 
only  be  drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a 
clyfler  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote  the  _ 
purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for  fome 
time,  a decoftion  of  roafled  oat-bread  may  be  drank  to 
flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould  be  toafled  till  it 
is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  fpring 
water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had,  wheat-bread,  or  oar- 
meal  well  toafled,  may  be  ufcd  in  its  dead.  If  this  does 
not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
faline  julep,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken 
every  hour  til)  it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  [-.urging,  however,  ought  never  to 
be  flopped  too  focn.  As  long  as  thefe  difcharges  do  not 
weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falutary,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted.  But  when 
the  patient  is  weakened  by  the  evacuations,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe 
muft  immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended 
above;  to  which  may  be  added  ftrong  wines,  with  fpiri- 
tuous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous  cordials. 
Warm  negus,  or  ftrong  wine-whey,  will  likewife  be  ne- 
ceftary  to  lupport  the  patient’s  fpirirs,  and  promote  the 
perfpiration.  His  legs  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in 
warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the  loles  of 
his  feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomen- 
tations fhould  iikewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
ftomach. 

vVhen  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  prevent  a 
relapie,  it  will  be  neceft.ry  for  lome  time  to  continue  the 
ulc  of  imall  doles  of  laudanum.  Ten  or  twelve  drops 
may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at  leaft  twice  a- day,  for 
tight  ten  days.  The  patient’s  food”  ought  to  be 
nourifliing,  but  taken  in  (mail  quantities,  and  he  fhould 
ufe  moderate  exercife.  As  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the  bark. 
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or  other  bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  fharpened  with  the  elixir 
of  vitriol,  may  be  drank  for  fotne  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  rime  in 
this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving  the  pa- 
tient even  in  the  mod  defperate  circumftances.  Of  this 
I lately  faw  a very  ftriking  proof  in  an  old  man  and  his 
fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it  about  the  middle 
of  the  night.  J did  not  fee  them  till  next  morning, 
when  they  had  much  more  the  appearance  of  dead  than 
of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could  be  felt;  the  extremities 
were  cold  and  rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the 
Erength  almofl:  quite  exhaufied.  Yet  from  this  deplo- 
rable condition  they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of 
opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 

I have  frequently  had  occafion  to  fee  this  difeafe,  and 
have  fometimes  felt  it.  Yet  I never  met  with  an  in- 
Rance,  in  my  own  practice,  where  it  proved  fatal,  though 
we  are  told  this  often  happens.  Whether  fo  lamentable 
an  iffue  be  owing  to  improper  treatment,  or  to  the  ex- 
treme weaknefs  of  the  patient’?,  bowels,  I cannot  pretend 
to  fay,  without  an  exa£t  knowledge  of  each  particular 
cafe;  but  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  when  death  is  the 
confequence,  the  antidote,  which  is  opium,  has  been  too 
long  delayed.  No  time  fhould  be  loE  in  adminiftering 
it,  upon  the  firfl  lerious  alarm,  and  before  the  powers  of 
Nature  are  exhaufted.  What  I generally  preferibe  is 
laudanum,  to  be  taken  in  cinnamon  or  fome  other  cor- 
dial water.  Ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon  veater,  and  the  draught 
repeated  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  necelTary. 

I have  found  opiates  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  diarrhoea,  or 
loofenefs.  Ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  bole  com- 
pounded with  opium,  given  in  a glals  of  cordial  water 
four  or  five  times  a-dav,  will  feldom  fail  to  check  a re- 
cent diarrhoea,  and,  if  judicioufly  perfifted  in,  will  often 
cure  the  moft  obftinate.  I would  therefore  advife  in 
Rich  cafes,  a full  reliance  on  its  final  efficacy,  rar'her  than  a 
raib  impatience  to  try  other  medicines  far  more  uncer- 
tain, and  perhaps  dangerous.  But  as  a loofenefs  may 
anfc  from  a great  variety  of  caufes,  how  to  adapt  the 
mode  of  medical  treatment  to  each  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  fed  ion. 
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' A loofcnefs,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as 
a difeafc,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacuation.  It  ought, 
therefore,  never  to  be  (lopped,  unlefs  when  it  continues  _ 
too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient.  As  this, 
however,  fometimcs  happens,  we  (hall  point  out  the  mod 
common  caufes  of  a loofcnefs,  with  the  proper  method  of 
treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold,  or 
an  obflruded  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep 
warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to  bathe 
his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  to  wear 
flannel  next  his  (kin,  and  to  take  every  other  method  to 
reftore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  reple- 
tion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only 
cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecretions,  which 
renders  them  of  great  importance  in  carrying  off  a de- 
bauch. Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A day  or  two  after  the 
vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues. 
The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of 
cal'y  digeflion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
water. 

A loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obdrudion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If 
that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be  fubditu- 
ttd  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obdruded.  At  the 
fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  reftore 
the  ufual  difeharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  difeafe, 
but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be.  dopped.  It 
is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  lomc  offending 
matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body,  might  have  fatal 
effeds.  Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  loofe- 
nefs, efpecially  while  teething.  It  is,  however,  fo  far 
from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that  fuch  children  generally 
get  their  teeth  with  lead  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  dools 

fhould 
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fhould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any 
other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will 
generally  correct  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  griping 
ffools.  The  potio  cretacea,  or  chalk  julep,  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  after  each 
evacuation;  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  fine  powdered  chalk 
may  be  mixed  in  a tea-cupful  of  water-gruel,  and  given 
occafionally. 

A diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from  violent 
paffions  or  afretlions  of  the  mind,  mud  be  treated  with 
the  greateft  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe  are  highly  im- 
proper. Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlcfs  they  be  very  mild, 
and  given  in  fmall  quantities.  Opiates,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  mod  proper.  Ten  or  twelve 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  vale- 
rian or  penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  are  hereof  the  greateft  importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifonous 
fubftances  taken  into  the  domach,  the  patient  mull 
drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or  fat 
broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging.  Afterwards, 
if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeff  chat  the  bowels  are  infLmed, 
bleeding  will  be  neccffary.  Small  dofes  of  laudanum 
may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities,  occa- 
fionsa  loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle  dofes 
of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives.  The  gouty  matter 
is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards  the  extremities  by 
warm  fomentations,  cataplafms,  &c.  The  perfpiration 
ought  at  th,e  fame  time  to  be  promoted  by  warm  dilu- 
ting liquors  ; as  wine-whey  with  fpirits  of  hartlhorn,  ora 
few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  fliminels  of  the  ftools,  mixed  with 
pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medicines  mull  be  given 
co  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  vermin,  as  the  powder  ol  tin 
with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel.  Afterwards  lime- 
water,  cither  alone,  or  with  a fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb 
bli/orfl  infuied. 
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infufcd,  will  be  proper  to  (Lengthen  the  bowels,  and 
prevent  the  new  generation  of  worms. 

A Ioofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad  water. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally  proves  epide- 
mical. When  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  or  any 
other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  nnwholefome 
water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  changed,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  corrected  by  mixing  with  it 
quicklime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exercife 
immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a Ioofenefs. 
Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will  be  proper, 
bcfides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe  fuch  medicines 
as  rend  to  brace  and  (Lengthen  the  ftomach,  as  infufions 
of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  ingredients, 
in  white  wine.  Such  perfons  ought  likewife  to  take  fre- 
quently a glafs  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a Ioofenefs  proceeds,  when  it  is 
found  neceffary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  confift  of 
rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon  ; rice- 
jelly,  fago  with  red  port;  and  the  lighter  forts  of  flefli- 
meat  roafled.  The  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel,  rice- 
water,  or  weak  broth  made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  a 
fheep's  head,  as  being  more  gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef, 
or  chicken- broth. 

Perfons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  returns 
of  this  difeafe,  fhould  live  temperately,  avoiding  crude 
fummer  fruits,  all  unv.'holefome  foods,  and  meats  of  hard 
digeftion.  They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold, 
roeifture,  or  whatever  may  obflruft  the  perfpiration,  and 
fhould  wear  flannel  next  the  fkin.  All  violent  pafflons, 
as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are  like  wile  carefully  to  be  guarded 
sgainfl. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  excefs 
in  eating  and  drinking  ; foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  i the 
acrimony  of  the  aliments;  a tranftuion  of  the  morbific 
matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  eryfjpelas,  or  other  dif- 
eafe s> 
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f arcs,  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  like  wife  proceed  from  a 
lr>orenefs  having  been  too  fuddenlv  (lopped  ; from  the 
ftoppage  of  anv  cuftomarv  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding 
piles,  the  menfes , &c.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel, 
worms  j or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach.  It  is  an  uiual  fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the 
brain  ; as  contufiorrs,  compreffions,  <$rc.  It  is  likewifc 
a fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflammations  of  the  dia- 
phragm,  intefli nes,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions,  as 
failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a carriage,  &c.  It 
may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  pafiions,  or  by  the 
idea  of  naufeous  or  disagreeable  objects,  efpecially  of  fuch 
things  as  have  formerly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes 
it  proceeds  from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  fto- 
mach : in  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally 
of  a yellow  or  greenifh  colour,  and  has  a bitter  tafte. 
Perfons  who  are  fubjedl  to  nervous  affections  are  often 
fuddeniy  feized  with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Laftly, 
vomiting  is  a common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this 
cafe  it  generally  comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the 
ftoppage  of  the  menfes , and  continues  during  the  firft  three 
or  four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or  in- 
digefiion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeale,  but  as 
the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  pro- 
moted, by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin  gruel.  If 
this  does  not  put  a (top  to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  of  ipeca- 
cuanha may  be  taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak  camo- 
mile-tea. 

When  the  retroceftion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obfiruffion 
of  cuitomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all  means 
mull  be  ufed  to  re  ft  ore  thefe  difeharges  j or,  if  that  can- 
not be  effected,  their  place  muff  be  lupplied  by  others,  as 
bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm 
water,  opening  iftues,  letons,  perpetual  blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effeCt  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding,  however,  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives  ihould 
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be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs,  Revved  prunes,  manna,  or 
fcnna.  Pregnant  women  are  moft  apt  to  vomit  in  the 
morning  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is 
owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the 
emptincis  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be  pre- 
vented, by  taking  a difh  of  coffee,  tea,  or  fame  light" 
breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  afflicted 
with  vomiting,  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in  body  and 
mind.  They  fhould  neither  allow  their  ftomachs  to  be 
quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat  much  at  once.  Cold 
water  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe  ; if  the  llomach 
be  weak,  a little  brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the 
Tpirits  be  low,  and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of 
cinnamon-water,  with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or 
oranges,  may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark 
infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 
will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good 
medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a- day,  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  fomecimes  alleviated 
by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  fto- 
mach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  beft  medi- 
cine of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of  tea,  or  a little  milk, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  oroftener  if  neceflfury,  to  keep 
the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paffions  or  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  mult  be  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thele  are  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  foothed,  and  to 
take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little  brandy 
and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affedtions 
of  the  ftomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other  antifpaimo- 
dic  medicines,  are  of  ule.  Warm  and  aromatic  plat- 
ters 
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ters  have  Iikewife  a good  effect.  The  ftomach-plader 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenlatory  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  domach,  or  a platter  of  theriaca , 
which  will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromatic  medicines 
may  Iikewife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint- 
tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  See.  The  region 
of  the  domach  may  be  rubbed  with  aether,  or  if  that 
cannot  be  had,  with  drong  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  The 
belly  fhould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or  the  pa- 
tient immerfed  up  to  the  bread  in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in  the 
a<5t  of  effervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  dopping  a vo- 
miting, from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe  may 
be  prepared  by  diflolving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tar- 
tar, in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frefh  lemon-juice,  and  ad- 
ding to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint- water,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fimpie  cinnamon-water,  and  a little  white  fugar. 
This  draught  mud  be  fwallowed  before  the  effervefcence 
is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  violent.  A violent  vomiting 
has  fometimes  been  dopped  by  cupping  on  the  region 
of  the  domach  after  all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  lead  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomiting 
again,  even  after  it  has  been  dopped,  the  patient  mult 
avoid  all  manner  of  action.  The  diet  mud  be  fo  regu- 
lated as  to  fit  cafy  upon  the  domach,  and  nothing  fhould 
be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digedion.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  that  the  patient  fhould  live  entirely  upon  flops. 
Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits  eafier  on  the  domach 
than  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER  DIS- 
ORDERS OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND 
BLADDER. 

THE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  excefiive  difcliarge 
of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among 
young  people  i but  often  attacks  perfons  in  the  de- 
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cline  of  life,  efpecially  thole  who  follow  the  more  vio- 
lent employments,  or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their 

youth.  c 

CAUSES. — A diabetes  is  often  the  confequence  of 
acute  dileafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  Ssc.  where  the  patient 
has  buffered  by  cxcefiive  evacuations;  it  may  alio  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journeys  upon  a 
hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  running, 
&c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  or  the 
life  of  ffrong  (Emulating  diuretic  medicines,  as  tincture 
of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It 
is  often  the  tffcdl  of  drinking  too  great  quantities  of 
mineral  waters.  Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them 
no  lervice  unit  Is  they  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by 
which  miffake  it  often  happens  that  they  occafion  worle 
dileafes  than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a word, 
this  difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity 
of  the  organs  which  lecrete  the  urine,  from  fome- 
thing  that  {Emulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from 
a thin  dilTolved  ffate  of  the  blood,  w-hich  makes  too 
great  a quantity  of  it  run  off’  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages. 

SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 

exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the  patient 
takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  table,  and  an 
agreeable  bmeli.  The  patient  has  a continual  third, 
with  borne  degree  of  fever ; his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he 
bpits  frequently  a frothy  bpittle.  The  ffrength  fails,  the 
appetite  decays,  and  the  fiefh  vvaffes  away  till  the  patient 
is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of  the 
bowels ; and  fiequentiy  the  loins,  tefticles,  and  feet  are 
fwclled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes 
very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old  people,  a per- 
fect cure  is  not  to  be  expedted. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  that  ftimulates  the 

urinary  paffages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mult  be 
avoided.  For  th:s  reabon  the  patient  fhouid  live  chiefly 
on  bolid  food.  His  third  may  be  quenched  with  acids  j 
as  lorrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The  mucilagi- 
nous 
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nous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falop,  with  milk,  are 
the  mod  proper  food.  Of  animal  Pub  (lances,  fhell-fifli 
are  to  be  preferred  ; as  oyflers,  crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol- water.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  proportion 
of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed.  The 
white  dccodtion  *,  with  ifinglafs  diflolved  in  it,  is  likewife 
a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it  fhould 
be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  fhould  lie  upon 
a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the  kidneys 
more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air,  the  ule  of 
the  flelh-brulh,  and  every  thing  that  promotes  perfpira- 
tion,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  ought  to 
wear  flannel  next  his  fkin.  A large  ftrcngthening-plaf. 
ter  may  be  applied  to  the  back ; or,  what  will  aniwer 
better,  a great  pare  of  the  body  may  be  wrapped  in 
pi  after. 

MEDICINE.- — Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not 
too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good  effedt. 
They  may  confift  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum-leeds,  or 
any  other  fpiccries,  inful'ed  in  wine,  and  may  be  taken 
in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

The  patient  muft  next  have  reeourfc  to  aftringents  and 
corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  of  equal 
parts  of  allum  and  the  infpiflated  juice,  commonly  called 
Terra  Japonica , may  be  taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftencr, 
if  the  llomach  will  bear  it.  The  allum  muft  firft  be 
melted  in  a crucible  ; afterwards  they  may  both  be 
pounded  together.  Along  with  every  dole  of  this  pow- 
der the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tiu&ure  of 
rofesf. 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in  fub- 
ftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the  dofc 
of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  allum- 
whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englilh  quarts  of  milk 
over  a flow  rire,  with  three  drachms  of  allum,  till  the 
curd  feparates. 

* Sae  Appendix,  White  Deco  Bum. 
f See  Appendix,  Tincture  of  iRojts. 

Opiates 
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Opiates  r.re  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  reils  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and  irrita- 
tion and  at  the  lame  time  lefTen  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation. Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four 
times  a-dav. 

The  belt  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be  ta- 
ken in  a slafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day. 
The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and  lefs 
difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as  cannot  take 
the  bark  in  fubltance,  may  ufe  the  decodtion,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  (harpened  as  above* 

There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  called  an  IN'CONTINENCT  of  Urine. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  a diabetes,  as  the  water 
paffes  off  involuntarily  by  dr>ps,  and  does  not  exceed 
the  ufual  quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome 
than  dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the 
fphindlrr  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  effect  of  a palfy. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Sometimes 
it  isthetffedfc  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned 
by  a long  \ifc  of  flrong  diuretics,  or  of  flimulating  me- 
dicines inj<  died  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aflrin- 
gent  and  conobora  ing  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above  ; but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  leen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe,  a 
piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  pr  a bladder  applied 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from  galling 
and  excoriating  the  parts  *. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreffion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  ; fmall  Hones  or  gra- 

* A bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied,  an- 
fivers  this  purpofe  left.  ' 1 1 
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vel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard  faeces  lying  in 
the  rettum,  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  contradion  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  it- 
lelf,  a fvvelling  of  the  hmmorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to  re- 
move the  obftruding  matter,  .and  to  draw  off  the  urine; 
but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed  with  fafery 
by  perfons  fkilled  in  furgerv,  we  lliall  fay  nothing  fur- 
ther of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be  ufed  by  any  cautious 
hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better  than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefiy  recommend  in  all  obftrtidions  of 
urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as 
the  patient’s  Idrength  will  permit,  is  neceffary,  efpecialiy 
where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 
Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fever,  by  leffen- 
ing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by  relaxing  the  fo- 
lids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  ftridure  upon  the  veffels, 
which  occafior.ed  the  obftrudion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mud  be  ufed.  Thefe 
may  either  conliffc  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decodions 
of  mild  vegetables;  as  mallows,  camomile  flowers, 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either  be  applied 
to  the  part  affcded,  or  a large  bladder  failed 
with  the  decodion  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it. 
Some  put  the  herbs  themlclvcs  into  a flannel  bag,  and 
apply  them  to  the  part,  which  is  far  from  being  a bad 
method.  Thefe  continue  longer  warm  than  cloths 
dipped  in  the  decodion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the 
part  equally  moill. 

In  ail  obthudions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be  kept 
open.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  by  ftrong 
purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle  infulions 
of  lenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe  not  only  open 
the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomenta- 
tion, and  greatly  affift  in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the 
bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  mull  be  lighr,  and  taken  in  fmail  quantities. 
The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decodions  and  infu- 
fions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfh-mailow  roots* 
lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A tea-fpoonful  ol  the  fwcet  fpirits 
of* nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caltile  foap,  may  be  frequently 
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Put  into  the*  patient’s  drink  ; and,  if  there  be  no  inflam- 
mation, he  mav  drink  fmall  ein-punch. 

Perfons  fnbjeft  to  a fupprcffion  of  urine  ought  to  live 
verv  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  their 
liquor  diluting.  They  fhould  avoid  all  acid  and  auflere 
wines,  Hi  on  Id  take  fufficient  exercife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  . 
lludy  and  fedentary  occupations. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  flones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  dif- 
charged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  hid  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thele  dories  hap- 
pen to  make  a lodgement  in  the  bladder  for  fome  time, 
it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length  becomes  too 
large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
is  laid  to  have  the  done. 

CAUSES. The  done  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 

fioned  by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  aflringent 
wines  ; a fedentary  life  ; lying  too  hot,  fofr,  or  too  much 
on  the  back  ; the  conllant  ufe  of  water  impregnated 
with  earthy  or  ftony  particles  ; aliments  of  an  aflringent 
or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likcwile  proceed  from 
an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of 
life,  and  thole  who  have  been  much  affii&ed  with  the 
gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. — Small  flones  or  gravel  in  the  kid- 
ney occafion  pain  in  the  loins,  fickncfs,  vomiting,  and 
fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  flone  dclccnds  in- 
to the  ureter , and  is  too  large  to  pafs  along  with  eafe, 
all  the  above  fymptems  are  increafed  ; the  pain  extends 
towards  the  bladder  ; the  thigh  ar.d  leg  of  the  affected 
fide  are  benumbed  ; the  tclliclcs  are  drawn  upwards, 
and  the  urine  is  obllrudted. 

A dor  e in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water;  from 
the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  Popping  luddcnly 
when  it  was  running  in  a full  dream  ; by  a violent  pain 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  elpecially  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road  ; or  from  a. 
white,  thick,  copious  kicking  mucous  fediment  in  the 
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urine  ; from  an  itching  in  the  fop  of  the  penis ; from 
bloodv  urine  ; from  an  inclination  to  go  to  dool  during 
the  difcharge  of  urine;  from  the  patient’s  palling  his 
urine  more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  erefr  pddure  ; 
from  a kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by  che  ("harp 
pain  in  difcharging  the  lafb  drops  of  the  urine ; and  laftly, 
from  founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflided  with  the  gravel  or 

Hone  fhould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  nature, 
as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet  ought  chiefly 
to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  promote  the  fecretioo 
of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  Artichokes, 
afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce,  parfley,  fuccory,  purflme, 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  radifhes,  may  be  fafely 
eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  in  this  cafe, 
reckoned  medicinal.  The  mod  proper  drinks  are  whey, 
butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water;  deco&ions 
or  infufions  of  the  roo‘s  of  marfh-mallows,  parfley,  li- 
quorice, or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as 
Jinfced,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c.  If  the  patient  has 
been  accuflomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink  gin 
and  water  not  too  drong. 

Gentle  exercile  is  proper;  but  violent  motion  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
advife  that  it  fhould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Perfons 
afflicted  with  the  gravel  often  pals  a great  number  of 
ftones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  ; but 
thofe  who  have  a llone  in  the  bladder  are  feldom  able  to 
bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where  there  is  a here- 
ditary tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a fedentary  life  ought 
never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  upon  the 
fird  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  oblcrve  a proper  regimen  of 
diet,  and  to  take  diffident  exercife,  it  might  often  be 
carried  off,  or  at  lead  prevented  from  increnfuig  ; but  if 
the  fame  courfe  which  occafioned  the  difcale  is  perfuled 
in,  it  mud  be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE.' In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a done  dick- 
ing  in  the  nr  tier,  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  paffages,  the 
patient  mud  be  bled%  warm  fomentations  Mould  likcwile 
be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  emollient  clvftefs  admi- 
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niflered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  drank,  Sz c. 
The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has  been  fully  poinced  out 
under  the  articles  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder , 
to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjefi  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  done  in 
the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three  hours 
before  breakfaft,  an  Englifh  pint  ofoyder  or  coclde-fheli 
lime-water.  The  doflor  very  jullly  obferves,  that 
though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall  to  have  any 
frnfible  effedt  in  dilTolving  a done  in  the  bladder,  yet  it 
may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a done  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Do£lor 
recommends  Spanifh  foap,  and  cyder  or  cockle-fhell 
lime-water  *,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner  : The 
patient  mud  fwallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that  is  lead 
difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  Alicant 
foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englidi  pints  of  oyder  or 
cockle-diell  lime-water:  the  foap  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  dofes ; the  larged  to  be  taken  fading  in  the  morn- 
ing early,  the  fecond  at  noon,  and  the  third  at  feven 
in  the  evening  ; drinking  above  each  dofe  a large  draught 
of  the  lime-water  ; the  remainder  of  which  he  may  take 
any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  indead  of  other 
liquors. 

The  patient  diould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above ; at 
fird  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  former,  and  three  drachms  of 
the  latter,  may  be  taken  daily.  This  quantity,  however, 
he  may  increal'e  by  degrees,  and  ought  to  perfevere  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any 
abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  feveral  months;  nay,  if 
the  done  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  leverely  pained,  not  only 
to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-water  in  fmall  quantities, 
but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime-water  indead  of  the 
fird.  However,  after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accuf- 
tomed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only  take  the  fird 
water,  but  if  he  finds  he  can  eafiiy  bear  it,  heighten  its  dif- 


* See  Appendix,  Li/ne-iuaier. 
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folving  power  (fill  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond  time  on 
frefli  calcined  fhells. 

The  cauftic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly 
in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a very  acrid 
nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  fome  gelati- 
nous or  mucilaginous  liquor;  as  veal-broth,  new  milk, 
linfeed-tea,  a folution  of  gum-arabic,  or  a decodion  of 
marfh  mallow- roots.  The  patient  mud  begin  with  fmall 
doles  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  increafe 
by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  flomach  can  bear  it  *. 

Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  mod 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difcovered 
for  the  floie  ; yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a more  Ample 
nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found  to  be  beneficial, 
and  therefore  deferve  a trial.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds 
of  daucusfyiveftris , or  wild  carrot,  fweetened  with  honey, 
has  been  found  to  give  confiderablc  eafe  in  cafes  where 
the  flomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature. 
A decodion  of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten 
drops  of  Fveet  f pi rit  of  nitre,  has  likewife  been  found 
very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of 
earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to  be 
of  confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or  in 
any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fhall  mention  is  the 
uva  urji.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both  for 
the  gravel  and  (lone.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  in  all 
refpeds  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water ; but  it  is  lefs 
difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my  knowledge,  re- 
lieved gravelly  complaints.  It  is  generally  taken  in 
powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two  or 
rhree  times  a-day.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  feven  or  eight  drachms  a-day,  with  greac  fafety 
and  good  effed. 

# The  cauflic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
quick-lime  with  one  of  pot-afhes,  and  fullering  them  to  hand  till 
the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  mull  be  carefully  filtrated  before  it 
be  ufed.  If  the  folution  docs  not  happen  readily,  a fmall  quantity 
of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
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Of*  alJ  diforders  in  the  urinary  pnffiges  the  mod  tor- 
menting is  the  Hone  in  the  bladder.  The  means  of  diffol- 
ving  it,  and  bringing  it  awav,  though  the  frequent  boaft 
or  quacks,  have  hitherto  baffled  medical  inquiry.  The 
Bririfh  parliament,  indeed,  once  paid  five  thoufand 
pounds  for  a pretended  folvent  for  the  fione,  which  has  long 
been  forsorten.  The  fadt,  however,  (lands  upon  record 
as  a fignal  proof  of  the  extent  to  wh:ch  credulity  may  be 
carried  on  the  one  hand,  and  fuccefsful  impodure  on 
the  other. 

The  confidence  of  fuch  dones  varies  fo  much,  that 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  no  medicine  will  ever  be  found 
diffidently  drong  to  difiblve  the  harded  of  them,  without 
dcfiroying  the  bladder.  Yet  experiments  on  this  fub- 
je<5t  ought  not  to  be  difcontinued,  as  the  object  is 
great,  and  fome  hard  fubdances  are  known  to  be  foluble 
in  feemingly  mild  ones. 

I have  known  leveral  indances  where  dones,  after 
getting  into  the  urethra,  were  brought  away  by  means 
of  a bent  probe  ; but  how  to  get  them  there,  is  the  dif- 
ficulty. It  can  only  happen  while  they  are  fmall, 
though  I have  feen  flattifh  dones  brought  away  in  this 
manner,  which  meafured  two  inches  round.  I have 
fometimes  thought  that  riding  on  a hard-trotting  horfe, 
or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road,  might  tend  to  bring 
down  a lmall  done. 

Mod  people  troubled  with  the  done  are  guilty  of  one 
great  error.  They  put  off  the  operation  too  long.  When 
it  is  certainly  known  that  there  is  a done  in  the  bladder, 
and  that  it  is  too  large  to  get  along  the  urethra,  no  time 
ought  to  be  lod  in  having  it  cut  out,  before  the  patient’s 
hab't  becomes  too  irritable,  or  the  do  ie  is  fo  far  in- 
crealed  in  fize,  that  it  cannot  be  extracted  without  a lace- 
ration of  the  parts. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  OF 

BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  difeharges  of*  Wood 
often  happen  ffom  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thrfe, 
however,  are  fo  far  from  being  alwavs  dangerous,  that 
they  often  prove  falutary.  When  fuch  difeharge-  are 
critical,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  fevers,  thev  ought 
not  to  be  Hooped.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  proper  at  any 
time  to  (top  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  tb  endanger 
the  patient’s  life.  Mod  people,  afraid  of  the  fmdlcft 
difeharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  imme- 
diately to  the  ufe  of  (tvp'ic  and  aitringent  medicines,  by 
which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other 
fatal  difeafr,  is  occafioned,  which,  had  the  difeharge  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  might  h ive  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difeharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  mult  not  be  (lopped.  They 
are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  herfclf ; and 
fatal  di (cafes  have  often  been  the  confequence  of  obftruift- 
ing  them.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fometimes  neceffary  to 
check  the  violence  of  fuch  difeharges ; but  even  this 
requires  the  grratrlt  caution.  Instances  might  be  given 
where  the  (lopping  of  a fmdl  periodical  flux  of  blood 
from  one  of  the  fingers,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  health. 

In  the  earlv  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  very 
common,  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  years  are 
more  liable  to  hamioptoe,  or  difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
longs.  Aftet  the  middle  period  or  life,  hsum  u rhoi dal 
fluxes  are  molt  common  ; and  in  thr  decline  of  life,  dif- 
eharges of  blood  from  the  urinary  paiLges. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  pro  c.d  from  very 
different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofne  c-mfes.  Some- 
times they  are  owing  to  a particular  conflmdti  n of  rhe 
body,  as  a fangume  temperament,  a laxity  of  the  vtiicis,  a 
plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  tunes  they  proceed  from  a 
determination  of  the  blood  towards  one  particular  pa.  r, 
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?.s  the  head,  the  hcemorrhokkj  veins,  &c.  They  may 
likewife  proceed  from  an  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the 
blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generallv  fome  degree  of 
fever:  this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafioned 
by  an  obftrudfed  perforation,  or  a ftridture  upon  the  fkin, 
the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the  fyflem. 

But  a diflolved  flare  c f the  blood  will  likewife  occa- 
flen  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the  dyfen- 
terv,  the  feurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c.  there  are 
often  very  great  difeharges  of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be  brought  on  by  too 
liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which  tend  to  diffolve  the 
blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile  alkaline  fairs,  &c. 
Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewife  occa- 
flon  haemorrhages;  ns  alfo  ftrong  {.-urges  and  vomits,  or 
anv  thing  that  greatly  flimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  pafllons  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will  like- 
wife have  this  effcdL  Thefe  ofren  caufe  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  occafion  an 
haemorrhage  in  the  brain,  Violent  efforts  of  the  body, 
by  overflraining  or  hurting  the  veftl-ls,  may  have  the 
fame  effedt,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long  kept  in  an 
unnatural  poflure,  as  hanging  the  head  very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muft  be  adapted  to  its 
caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a 
tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle  purges 
and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceflary.  It  will,  like- 
wife, be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to  live  chiefly 
upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong  liquors,  and 
food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  ftimulating  quality.  The 
body  fliould  be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  eafv. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dif- 
folved  (fate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefly 
upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables  of  a nourifhing 
nature,  as  fago,  falop,  foe.  His  drink  may  be  wine  di- 
luted with  water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon, 
vinegar,  or  fpirits  of  vitriol.  The  beft  medicine  in  this 
cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  efFedt  of  acrid  food,  or  of 
ftior.g  ftimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  eftedted 
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bv  Toft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient  may  like  wife 
take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Locatelh’s 
ballam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  fpermaceti. 

When  ah  obHruHed  perforation,  or  a Hriflure  upon 
any  pare  of  the  fyflem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  haemorrhage,  it 
may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors, 
lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  nt  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by  feme 
degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flulhing  in  the  face,  pul- 
iation of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in  the  head, 
dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the  nofirils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  dilcharge  is 
very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ach,  a 
phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepl'y.  In  fevers,  where  there  is 
a great  determination  of  blood  towards  the  head,  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  fcrvice.  It  is  likewife  beneficial  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  often  in  the  gour  and 
rheumatifm.  In  all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is  neceflary, 
a fpontaneous  dilcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of 
much  more  fervice  than  the  lame  quantity  let  with  a 
lancet. 

In  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great  point 
is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  Hopped  or  not. 
It  is  a common  practice  to  Hop  the  bleeding,  without 
confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the  cure  of  a 
difeafe.  This  conduct  proceeds  from  fear;  but  it  has 
often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  confequ~nces. 

When  a dilcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens  in 
an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to  bcdieve 
that  it  may  prove  lalutary ; and  therefore  it  fhould  be 
fuffered  to  go  on,  at  leaft  as  long  as  the  patient  is  not 
weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfect  health,  who  are 
full  of, blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  Hopped,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  fymptoms  ofpltthora,  mentioned  above,  have 
preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be  Hopped  without 
hiking  the  patient’s  life. 
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In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  To  far  as  to  endan- 
ger the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped  But 
when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the  pulfe  be- 
comes low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips 
pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  Tick  or  faint, 
it  mult  immediately  be  flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly  up- 
right, with  his  head  reclining  a l-ttle,  and  his  legs 
imrrerf  d in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  Elis 
hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
his  garters  may  be  tied  a iittlc  tighter  than  ufual.  Liga- 
tures may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about  the  place  where 
they  ate  ulually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with  neatly  the 
fn.c  degree  of  tightnefs.  Thefe  mull  be  gradually 
fiackened  as  the  blood  begins  to  flop,  and  removed  en- 
tirely as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dty  lint  put  up  the  noftrils  will  flop  the 
bleeding.  When  tins  does  not  fucceed,  doffils  of  lint 
dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  put  up  the 
noftrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  dipped  in 
brandy.  Blue  vitriol  difiblvcd  in  water  may  likewife 
be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the  white 
of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a powder  made 
of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt  allum,  and  white 
vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noftni  from  whence  the  blood 
iliues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as  they 
have  ft  Idem  time  to  operate.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  lait, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  difiblvcd  in  four,  or  five 
ounces  of  barley-water.  This  may  be  taken  at  a 
draught,  and  repeated  if  it  does  not  operate  in  a few 
hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a 
girds  of  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftener 
ir  the  ftomach  will  bear  ir.  If  a (Longer  medicine  be 
necelTary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  of  roles,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
n ay  be  taken  every  hour.  When  thefe  things  cannot  be 
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had,  the  patient  may  drink  water,  with  a little  common 
fait  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar*. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I 
have  not  known  this  fail. 

/ Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly, 
it  continues  inwardlv.  This  is  verv  troublefome,  and  re« 
quires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  fuf- 
focated  withthe  blood, efpeciully  if  he  falls  afleep,  which  he 
is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a great  quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from  the 
blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paffiges  may  be  [lopped 
by  drawing  threads  up  the  noftrils,  and  bringing  them 
out  at  the  mouth,  then  fattening  pieces  of  fponge,  or 
fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremities;  afterwards 
drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them  on  the  outfide  witii 
a lufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  pofiible.  He  fhould  not  pick 
his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood  till  they 
fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  fhould  not  lie  with  his 
head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  afFedled  with  frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  ofeen  in  warm  water,  and 
keep  them  warm  and  drv.  They  ought  to  wear  no- 
thing tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their  body  as  much 
in  an  ere£l  potture  as  pofTible,  and  never  to  view  any 
objeett  obliquely.  If  they  have  too  much  blood,  a vege- 
table diet,  with  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is  the  fa- 
feft  way  to  leflen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  difTolved 
{late  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fhould  be  rich  and  noui  idl- 
ing; as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-grutd  with  wine 
and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken,  and  perilled  in  tor  a 
confiderable  time. 

* From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a little 
water  given  frequently,  feldoin  fails  to  Hop  a bleeding  at  the-  nofe, 
or  from  any  other  part. 
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OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 
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A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hremorrhoidal  veffels 
is  called  rhe  bleeding  piles.  When  the  veficls  only  fwell,  anc$_ 
chfchnrge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  painful,  the  difeafe 
is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a bulkv  fize,  who 
live  high,  and  lead  a ftdentary,  inactive  life,  are  moft 
fubjedt  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  an  heredi- 
tary difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it  attacks  per- 
lons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental.  Men 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpecially  thofe  of  a 
fanguinc,  plethoric,  or  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  of  a melan- 
choly difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excels  of  blood, 
by  ftrong  alcetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  fweet  wines*  the  negledt  of  bleeding,  or 
other  cuflomary  evacuations,  much  riding,  great  coftive- 
nefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or  difficult  (tools. 
Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paffions,  will  likewdfe  occa- 
fion  the  piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought  on  by 
fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A pair  of  thin  breeches  will 
excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who  is  fubject  to  it,  and 
fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it  before.  Preg- 
nant women  are  often  affliffed  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries  off  difeafes. 
It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  afthma, 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  and  often  proves  criti- 
cal in  colics,  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  mud  be 
had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  manner 
of  living.  A difeharge  which  might  be  excefiive  and 
prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate,  and  even 
falutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be  efteemed  dan- 
gerous, which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in  fuen  quantity 
as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength,  hurt  the  digeftlon,  nu- 
trition, and  other  functions  neceifary  to  life. 
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When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  muft  be  checked 
by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines.  The 
DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nouri filing,  confifting  chiefly  of 
bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables, and  broths.  The  DRINK 
may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange-whey,  decodtions  or 
infufions  of  the  aftringent  and  mucilaginous  plants,  as  the 
torment’d  root,  biftort,  the  marfhmallowroots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a-day.  This 
medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  any  effects ; but 
when  taken  as  here  directed,  and  duly  perflfted  in,  I 
have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio* 
lent  haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  aflifted  by  the  tindlure 
of  rofes  a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be  taken  about  an 
hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  like  wife  proper  in  this  cafe,  both 
as  a ftrengthener  and  aflringent.  Half  a drachm  of  in 
may  be  taken  in  aglais  of  red  wine,  fharpened  with  a few 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and  return 
regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In 
this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered  as  a lalutary 
difcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  fcopped.  Some  have 
entirely  ruined  their  health  by  flopping  a periodical  dif- 
charge of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles,  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  dilu- 
ting. It  is  likewife  necefTary  that  the  body  be  kept 
gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes  of  the 
flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe  may 
be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea-fpoonful  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  ofeener  if  necefTary.  Or  an 
ounce  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  half  an  ounce  of 
purified  nitre  may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of 
the  lenitive  eledluary,  and  a tea-lpoonful  of  it  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyilers  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; but 
there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftri&ion  of  the  anus , that 
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they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have  known  a 
vomit  have  a very  good  tffcft. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  dwelled,  but 
difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  mult  fit  over  the  fleams  of 
warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a linen  cloth  dip- 
ped in  w?rm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or  poultices  made. 
of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  thefe 
do  not  produce  a difcharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large, 
letches  mult  be  applied  as  near  them  as  poflible,  or  if  they 
will  fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better. 
When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with 
a lancer.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended 
with  no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications,  are 
recommended  in  the  piles  ; but  I do  not  remember  to 
have  feen  any  effects  from  thefe  worth  mentioning. 
Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part  moift,  which  may 
be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice,  or  an  emollient  cata- 
plafm.  When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great,  a lini- 
ment made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  may  be  applied. 

Perhaps  no  other  caufe  of  the  piles  is  fo  frequent  as 
the  ufe  of  aloetic  purgatives.  It  is  to  be  oblerved  that 
aloes  forms  a confiderable  fliare  of  almoft  all  advertifed 
purging  piils.  A coflive  habit  is  more  effectually,  and 
much  more  fafely  removed  by  a fpoonful  of  caftor  oil 
taken  occafionallv  in  an  evening. 

When  the  piles  are  very  painful,  the  befl  external  ap- 
plication is  a weak  folution  of  fugar  of  lead  with  a little 
laudanum.  An  ointment  made  of  one  third  finely  pow- 
dered galis,  and  two  thirds  hog’s  lard,  is  very  ufeful. 
When  the  piles  are  feated  high,  relief  may  frequently  be 
obtained  from  injections  of  lime-water,  or  of  an  infufion 
of  galls. 

The  pain  of  the  piles  is  very  often  removed  by  an 
emetic,  or  by  taking  twice  a-day  thirty  drops  of  balfam 
of  copaiva  on  a little  moift  fugar.  When  a pile  has  a 
narrow  neck,  it  is  bed  extirpated  by  the  knife.  If  the 
p’le  be  large,  or  has  a broad  bafis,  a double  ligature  may 
be  pafftd  through  it,  and  tied  on  each  lide.  . 
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When  piles  are  neglected,  they  are  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce a fijlula.  This  complaint  is  difcovered  by  a (Iain 
of  m itter  on  the  linen,  which,  on  examination,  will  be 
found  to  proceed  from  a fmali  orifice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anus.  Various  local  remedies  are  recom- 
mended for  this  complaintc.  The  utility  of  all  of  them 
depends  on  their  power  of  {Emulating  the  Tides  of  the 
ulcer  into  more  adtive  inflammation,  fo  as  to  make  them 
cohere  together.  On  this  principle,  I think  I have  feen 
advantage  from  taking  a wine-glafs  of  lea  water  every 
night  for  a month  or  fix  weeks.  Irritating  injections 
have  been  ufed  with  fimilar  intentions,  and  have  fome- 
times,  when  duly  per  filled  in,  lucceeded. 

The  only  certain  radical  cure  for  a fi  tula  is  a furgical 
operation,  the  objedt  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  ulcer  to 
the  ftate  of  a fimple  woun  1,  and  as  Inch  to  heal  it.  This 
Ihould  never  be  too  long  negledted.  The  difeafe  gra- 
dually diffufes  ic'eif  in  various  directions  through  the  cellu- 
lar fubftance  furrounding  the  rectum  ; and  new  openings 
are  formed,  which  render  the  complaint  more  difficult  to 
be  removed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  performing  the  operation. 
One  is  by  palling  a fide  thread,  or  piece  of  flexible  gold 
wire,  in  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  fiftula,  and  bring- 
ing it  out  at  the  anus,  and  then  twitting  the  ends  together, 
which  is  daily  repeated  till  it  cuts  its  way  out.  By  fome 
timid  people  this  mode  of  cure  is  preferred  to  the  knife; 
and,  though  kept  a fecrec  by  fome  pretenders  to  medical 
knowledge,  is  as  old  as  the  hiftory  of  forgery.  The  in- 
cifion,  however,  is  the  more  certain  and  effectual  mode 
of  eradicating  the  difeafe  ; and  if  {offering  is  to  be  e(ti- 
mated  by  duration,  the  Ids  painful  alfo. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difeharge  of  blood  from 
the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h^.noptoet  or  Jpiiling 
of  blood.  Perfons  of  a {lender  m ike,  and  a lax  fibre,  who 
have  long  necks  and  (trait  breads,  are  molt  liable  to  ciiis 
difeafe.  It  is  molt  common  in  the  luring,  and  generally 
attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle 
period  of  life.  It  is  a common  obfervation,  that  thole  who 
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have  been  fubjetft  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young,  arc 
afterwards  mod  liable  to  an  has m-op toe. 

CAUSES.- An  basmoptoe  may  proceed  from 

excefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  wtaknefs  of  the  lungs, 
or  a bad  conformation  of  the  breaft.  It  is  often  occa hon- 
ed by  exceffivr  drinking,  running,  wrcftling,  Tinging,  or 
fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to 
avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  chat  ortran,  as  they  value  life. 
They  fhould  likewife  guard  again!!  violent  paffions,  ex- 
ceffive  drinking,  and  every  thing  tiiat  occafions  a rapid 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the 
Jungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from  without,  or 
they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting  into  the 
wind-pipe,  and  lb  falling  down  upon  the  lungs,  and  hurt- 
ing that  tender  organ.  The  obilru&ion  of  any  cuftom- 
ary  evacuation  may  occafion  a fpitting  of  blood ; as 
jnegleft  of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the 
(loppage  of  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in 
women,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus, 
ichirrous  concretions,  orany'thing  that  obftructs  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  a long  and  violent  cough  i in  which  cafe  it  is  gene- 
rally the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A violent  degree 
of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body 
will  occafion  an  hsemeptoe.  It  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned by  breathing  air  which  is  too  much  rarefied  to  be 
able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe 
with  thofe  who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs- 
houfes,  or  the  like.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  happen  to  fuch 
as  alcend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak 
of  TenerifF,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  alwavs  to  be  confidered  as  a 
primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptem,  and  in 
fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  T his  istlte  cafe 
in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry  other  fevers, 
in  a dropfy,  feurvy,  or  coniumption,  it  is  a bad  iymptom, 
and  (hews  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

SI  MF  I QMS. Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  pre- 

ceded by  a Jenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft, 
a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfcnels,  and  a difficulty  of 
breathirg.  Sometimes  it  is  inhered  in  with  fhivering,  cold- 
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nefs  of  the  extremities,  coftivenefs,  great  latitude,  flatu- 
lence, pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe  (hew  a 
general  drift  ure  upon  the  veffels,  and  a tendency  of  the 
blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  fore- 
runners of  a very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  fymp- 
toms  do  not  attend  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  gums 
or  fauces,  by  which  means  they  may  always  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  an  htemoptoe.  Sometimes  the  blood  that 
is  fpit  up  is  thin,  arid  of  a florid  red  colour  ; and  at  other 
times  it  is  thick,  and  pf  a dark  or  blackifh  colour;  no- 
thing, however,  can  be  inferred  from  this  circumdance, 
but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a longer  or  ihorter  time  in 
the  bread  before  it  was  difcharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a ftrong  healthy  perfon,  of  a 
found  conflitution,  is  not  very  dangerous ; but  when  it 
attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of  a weak  lax 
fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When  it  proceeds 
from  a fchirrus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The 
danger  is  greater  when  the  dilcharge  proceeds  from  the 
rupture  of  a large  veflc-1,  than  of  a fmall  one.  When  the 
extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  bread, 
it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  When  the 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally 
fatal. 

REGIMEN.— ---The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool 
and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  blood,  or  quickens 
the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The  mind  dupEt 
likewife  to  be  foothed,  and  every  occafion  of  exciting  the 
paflions  avoided.  The  diet  fhould  be  foft,  cooling,  and 
flender ; as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barley- 
gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  fcarcely 
be  too  low.  Even  water-gruti  is  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  patient  for  fome  days.  All  Prong  liquors  mud 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and  water, 
barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like  Every 
thing,  however,  fhould  be  drank  cold,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time.  He  fhould  oblcrve  the  drifted  filence, 
or  at  lead  fpeak  with  a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. This,  like  the  other  involun- 

tary difeharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  ftop- 
ped  by  aftringent  medicines.  More  mifehi^f  is  often 
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done  by  thefe,  than  if  it  were  fuftered  to  go  on.  It  may* 
however,  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
even  endanger  his  life  ; in  which  cafe  proper  means  mud 
be  ufed  for  rrdraining  it. 

The  body  fhould  be  kept  gentlv  open  by  laxative 
diet  ; as  roaftcd  apples,  dewed  prunes,  and  fuch  like.  - 
Ifthefe  fhould  not  have  the  defired  eded,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  lenitive  eleduary  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  as  is  found  neceffary.  If  the  bleeding  proves  vio- 
lent, ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  as  di- 
reded  for  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe  ; a fcruple  or  half  a drachm 
of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink 
twice  or  thrice  a-dav.  His  drink  may  likewife  be 
fharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a few  drops 
of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol  ■,  or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup 
of  the  tindure  of  roles. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water,  has  like- 
wife a very  good  efTcd  in  this  difeafe.  Opiates  too  are 
F rretimes  beneficial  -3  but  thefe  mud  be  adminidered 
with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water  twice  a-day,  and  con- 
tinued for  fume  time,  provided  they  be  found  bene- 
ficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  diffident  quan- 
tity, and  long  enough  perfided  in.  It  may  be  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day  ; and,  if  the 
patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  fhould  be  made  into 
an  eledluary  with  balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies. 

If  dronger  adringents  be  necedary,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of 
water  three  or  four  rimes  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  fiequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
eafe diould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light 
an.l  cool,  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables. 
Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
body,  and  violent  agitations  of  die  mind. 

< folduoi  i 

VOMIT- 
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VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned;  but  it  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  of 
the  ftomach,  fickneis,  and  naufea;  and  is  accompanied 
with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting  fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical  ; in  which  cafe  it 
is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  obftruclion 
of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and  fometimes  from  the  (lop- 
ping of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  flimulates  or  wounds  the 
ftomach,  as  (Irong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons,  (harp 
or  hard  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  is 
often  the  effect  of  obftruftions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fome  of  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or  from  any 
of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflammation.  In  hyfteric 
women,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common,  but  by  no 
means  a dangerous  (ymptorn; 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes  from 
the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and  be- 
coming putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or  putrid 
fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  beft  way  of  preventing 
this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gentlv  open,  by  frequently  ex- 
hibiting emollient  clyfters.  Purges  muft  not  be  given 
till  the  difeharge  is  ftopt,  otherwife  they  will  irritate  the 
ftomach,  and  increafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and 
drink  muft  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  fmall 
quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  fometimes 
proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed  better  when  iharp- 
ened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vitriol.  When  there  are 
fjgns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  neceflary;  but 
the  patienc’s  weaknefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates 
may  be  of  ufe  ; but  they  muft  be  given  in  very  fmall 
doles,  as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

After  the  difeharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally 
troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
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blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will  be  ne- 
ceflfary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  vefiels  of  rhd 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either  en- 
larged, broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  different  circumftances  which  attend  it. 

. When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddcnly,  without  inter- 
ruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys  ; 
but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a dark  colour, 
and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine 
is  occafioned  by  a rough  ftone  defcending  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureter , it  is 
attended  with  a fharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of 
making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by 
a ftone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended 
with  the  moft  acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftoppage  of 
urine. 

Bloody  urine  may,  likewife,  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  , of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from 
ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a ftone  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
or  from  violent  purges,  or  fharp  diuretic  medicines, 
efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree  of 
danger  : but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with  purulent 
matter,  as  this  ffiews  an  ulcer  fomewhere  in  the  urinary 
pillages.  Sometimes  this  difcharge  proceeds  from  ex- 
cels of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  conlidered 
as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a difeafe.  If  the  difcharge, 
however,  be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the  patient’s 
ltrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a 
confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muft  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  the  cure 
depends  upon  an  operation,  a defcription  of  which  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpole. 
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If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation, bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  The  body  mull 
likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyflers,  or  cooling 
purgative  medicines ; as  cream  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  man- 
na, or  fmall  dofesof  lenitive  eledluary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diflolved  (late  of 
the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fome  malignant 
difeafe  ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid  fever,  or  the  like.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  wine  and  acids,  as  has  already  been  (hewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  mull  be  cool,  and  his 
drink  of  a fofr,  healing,  balfamic  ’quality,  as  decodtions 
of  marfhmallow  roots  with  liquorice,  foliations  of  gum- 
arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh 
quarts  of  water  to  one  j two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  diflolved  in  the 
flrained  liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five 
times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aflringents  in  this  difeafe  has  often 
bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flopped  too  foon, 
thegrumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the  vefiels,  may 
produce  inflammations,  abfcefs,  and  ulcers.  ‘If,  however, 
the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  feems  tofufferfrom  the 
lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aflringents  may  be  neceflary.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of 
lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tindlure  of  Peruvian 
bark,  three  times  a-day  j or  he  may  take  an  ounce  or 
two  of  the  conferve  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
drinking  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindlure  of  rofes  after  it; 
or  if  flronger  flyptics  be  neceflary,  a dram  of  Armenian 
bole  in  a cup  of  whey  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It  is 
moft  common  in  marfhy  countries,  where,  after  hot  and 
dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic.  Perfons  are 
pioft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed  to  the  night-air, 
pr  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is  confined  and  un- 
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wholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves  fatal  in  camps,  on 
Ihipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and  fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES. The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned  by 

any  rhing  that  obftrufts  the  perfpiration,  or  renders  the 
humours  putrid  ; as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes,  unwhole- 
fome  diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it  is  molt  frequently  com- 
municated by  infedfion.  This  ought  to  make  people 
extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch  perfons  as  labour 
under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the  patient’s  ex- 
crements has  been  known  to  communicate  the  infection. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the  belly, 

attended  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a conffant  incli- 
nation to  go  to  flool,  and  generally  more  or  lefs  blood  in 
the  (lools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  chillnefs, 
lofs  of  (frength,  a quick  pulfe,  great  thirft,  and  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit.  The  ftools  are  at  fiift  greafy  and  frothy, 
afterwards  they  are  {freaked  with  blood,  and  at  laff  have 
frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with 
fmall  filaments  refembling  bits  of  {kin.  Worms  are 
fometimes  palled  both  upwards  and  downwards  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  goes 
to  {fool,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the  whole  bowels 
were  falling  out,  and  fometimes  a part  of  the  intefiine  is 
actually  protruded,  which  proves  exceeding  trouble- 
fome,  efpecially  in  children.  Flatulency  is  likewile 
a troublefome  fymptom,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of 
the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diffinguilhed  from  a diarrhoea, 
or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  {fools.  It  may  be 
diftingir filed  from  the  cholera  ynorbus  by  its  not  being  at- 
tended with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits  of  vominng,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  dr 
fuch  as  have  been  walled  by  the  gour,  the  feurvy,  or 
other  lingering  difeafe.1,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vo* 
miting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  {hew  an  in- 
flammation of  the  ftomach.  When  the  ftools  are  green, 
black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagrceable  cadaverous 
fmell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  fhews  the  difeafe  to 
be  of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom 
when  clvftcrs  are  immediately  returned  ■,  but  {fill  more fo 
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when  the  paflage  is  fo  obdinately  fhut,  that  they  cannot 
be  inje&ed.  A feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
with  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  are  figns 
of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in 

this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs,  It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  the  fafety  of 
fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  difeafes  the  dan- 
ger is  increafed,  and  the  infection  fpread,by  the  neglect  of 
cleanlinefs ; but  in  no  one  more  than  in  this.  Every  thing 
about  the  patient  fhould  be  frequently  changed.  The 
excrement  ffiould  never  be  differed  to  continue  in  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately  and  buried  under 
ground.  A condanc  dream  of  frefh  air  fhould  be  admitted 
into  the  chamber;  and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled 
with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  drong  acids. 

The  patient  mud  not  be  difcouraged,  but  his  fpirits 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the  tears  and  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  Tick.  All  difeafes  of  this  nature  have 
a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefsthe  fpirits,  and  when  that 
is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms  from  thofe  whom  the 
patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  (kill,  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  word  effedts. 

A flannel  waidcoat  worn  next  the  flein  has  often  a very 
good  effedt  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes  the  per- 
foration without  over-heating  the  body.  Great  caution, 
however,  s neceffary  in  leaving  it  off.  I have  often 
known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently  throwing 
off  a flannel  waidcoat  before  the  feafon  was  fufficiently 
warm.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece  of  drels  is 
worn,  it  fhould  nevtr  be  left  off  but  in  a warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greated  attention  mud  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  diet.  Flefh,  fifh,  and  every  thing  that  has 
a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the  dornach,  mud 
be  abdained  from,  Apples  boiled  in  milk,  water-pap, 
and  plain  light  pudding,  with  broth  made  of  the  gelati- 
nous parts  of  animals,  may  conditute  the  principal  part  of 
the  patient’s  food.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anlwers  the 
purpofe  of  food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I have  often 
JUown  dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  nature, 
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cured  by  ir,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved  in- 
effectual *. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfentery, 
which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the  broth 
mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few  handfuls  ot 
fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven  hours,  till  it 
becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or  three  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in.  fuch  a 
quantity  of  new  milk  and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs 
of  pap.  This  may  be  fweetened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and 
taken  for  his  ordinary  food  f. 

In  a putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
cat  freely  of  mod  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit;  as  apples, 
grapes,  goofeberries,  curfant-berries,  ftrawberries,  &c. 
Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  without 
milk,as  the  patientchufes.  The  prejudice  againft  fruit  in 
this  difeafc  is  lb  grear,  that  many  believe  it  to  be  the 

i ' ‘ * ' ’ . * 


* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a flieep’s  head 
and  feet,  with  the  ikin  upon  them  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with 
a hot  iron  ; afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly. 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm 
with  Loaded  bread  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A clyder  of  it  may 
likewife  be  given  twice  a-day-  Such  as  cannot  ufethe  broth  made 
in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  Ikinned  ; but  we  have 
rcafon  to  believe  that  this  injures  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our  bufi- 
nefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine,  other- 
wife  this  might  be  lhewn  to  polfefs  virtues  every  way  fuited  to  the 
cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid  date  of 
the  humours.  One  tiling  we  know,  which,  is  preferable  to  all  rea- 
foning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it,  after  they 
had  ufed  many  other  medicihes  in  vain.  It  will,  however,  be 
proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofecr  twb  of  rhubarb, 
before  he  begins  to  ufc  the  broth.  It  will  likewife  be  neceflary  to 
continue  rhe  ufe  of  it  for  a coafiderable  time,  and  to  make  it  the 
principal  food.  * - '■■■■■..<  . 

f 'flie  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profelfor  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this 
food  in  his  public  lectures  with  great  encomiums.  He  directed  it  to' 
be  made  by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  Rued  flour,  as  tight  as 
poflible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water, 
and  to  dridge  the  outlide  with  flour  till  a cake  or  crud  was  formed 
around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it 
while  boil ;hg.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry 
mafs,  as'difeifted  'above.  * 
will  neft  only  anfwer  the 
in  clyders. 
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common  caufe  of  dyfenteries.  This,  however,  is  an 
egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon  and  experience  fiiew, 
that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines,  both  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is 
in  every  refpedt  calculated  to  counteract  that  tendency  to 
putrefaction,  from  whence  the  molt  dangerous  kind  of 
dyfentery  proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a cafe  ought 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes, 
provided  it  be  ripe  #. 

The  moil  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey.  The 
dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of  clear  whey 
alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink,  and  in  form  of 
clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had,  barley-water 
fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a de- 
coCtion  of  barley  and  tamarinds ; two  ounces  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  En- 
glifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel, 
or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched, 
are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camo- 
mile-tea, if  the  flomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  pro- 
per drink.  It  both  {Lengthens  the  ftomach,  and  by  its 
antifeptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a mortification  of  the 
bowels. 

MEDICINE. -At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it 

is  always  necefiary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paflages.  For  this 
purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  mult  be  given,  and 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea.  Strong  vomits 
are  Icldom  necefiary  here.  A fcruple,  or  at  molt  half  a 

• I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfen- 
tery in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his 
relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint- 
inents  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  jkin  and  bone,  he  came  over 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with  no 
better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of 
drugs,  and  to  trull  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with  gentle 
cxercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure  at  that 
feafom  Thefe  he  ate  with  milk  twice  and  fometimes  thrice  a-day. 
The  confequence  was,  that  in  a fliort  time  his  itools  were  reduced 
from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a-day,  to  three  or  four,  and  fometimes 
not  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in,  and  was 
in  a few  weeks  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country  where  I 
was,  with  a view  to  return  to  America. 
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drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult, 
and  fometimes  a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day 
after  the  vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb, 
mutt  be  taken  ; or,  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  rather 
better,  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  Epfom  files. 
Thisdofe  may  be  repeated  everv  otherday  for  two  or  three 
times.  Afterwards  fmill  doles  ofipecacuanha  may  be  taken 
for  fome  time.  Two  or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may 
be  mixed  in  a table- fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and 
taken  three  times  a-day 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  preferibed  above, 
will  often  be  fufficient  to  etfcdl  a cure.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, happen  otherwife,  the  following  alt ringent  medicine* 
may  be  ufed  : 

A clyfter  of  (larch  or  fat  muttonrbroth,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it:  may  be  adminiftered 
twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  tragacanrh,  may  be  difTolvcd  in 
an  Englifh  pint  of  barley-water,  over  a (low  fire,  $nd  4 
table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effedl,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
the  Japonic  conf eft-ion,  drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful  of 
the  decodfion  of  logwood  *. 

Pcrlons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are  very 
liable  to  relapfe  ; to  prevent  which,  great  circumfpe&ion 
with  refpedt  to  diet  is  necdTary.  The  patient  mud  abt 
(lain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except  now  and  then  a 
glals  of  good  wine  ; but  he  mud  drink  no  kind  of  malt;  li- 
quor. He  ffiould  likewife  abflain  from  animal  food,  as 
fiffi  and  fiefh,  and  live  principally  on  milk  and  vege^ 
table?. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  ffiould  go  to  the  country  as 
ffion  as  his  ltrength  will  permit,  and  ffiould  take  exercife  y 
daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  tie  may  likywifi; 
life  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and  n>ay  drink 
tw  ice  a day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  new  mtik. 

* See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Logwood. 
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When  dyienteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a 
drift  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  animal  food, 
and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other  vegetables* 
The  night-air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  all  commu- 
nication with  the  Tick.  Bad  fmells  are  likewife  to  be 
fhunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife  from  putrid  animal 
fubftances.  The  neceffaries  where  the  fick  go  are  care- 
fully to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dvfentery  appear,  the 
patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go  to  bed, 
and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor,  to  promote  a 
fvveat.  This,  with  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  at  the  be- 
ginning, would  often  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  countries 
where  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  advife  fuch  as  are 
liable  to  them,  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a purge  every 
fpring  or  autumn,  as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY andCCELIAC  PASSION,  which,  though 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit  confidera- 
tion.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from  a relaxed 
date  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  is  fometimes  fo 
great,  that  the  food  paffes  through  them  with  hardly  any 
fenfible  alteration;  and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the 
want  of  nourilhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  paffion  fucceeds  to  a dy- 
fentery, the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dangerous  in 
old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conftitution  has  been  broken 
by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the  ftools  be  very  fre- 
quent and  quite  crude,  the  third  great,  with  little  urine, 
the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked  with  fpots  of 
different  colours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  fame 
as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
the  cure  mud  be  attempted,  by  firft  cleanfing  the  fto- 
mach and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and  purges ; after- 
wards fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to  heal  and  drengthen 
the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  aftringent  medicines,  will 
generally  complete  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  a TE» 
NESMUS,  or  frequent  defirc  of  going  to  ltool.  This 
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difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in  its  fymp- 
toms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it  needlefs  to  in- 
fill upon  it. 


C H A P.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

A CHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different  caufes, 
and  may  affedt  any  part  of  the  body  s but  we  fhall 
point  outthofe  on'y  which  occur  mod  frequently,  and  are 
attended  with  the  greateft  danger. 

When  the  head  ach  is  flight,  and  affedts  a particular 
part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia ; when  the 
whole  head  is  affedled,  cephahea  ; and  when  one  fide 
only,  ketni crania,  A fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  which 
may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  is  called  the 
clavis  hyfiericus. 

There  are  all'o  other  diftindlions.  Sometimes  the  pain 
is  internal,  fometimes  external  j fometimes  it  is  an  origi- 
nal difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fymptomatic.  When 
the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain 
is  very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  a confiderable  heat  of 
the  part  affedled.  When  from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit, 
the  patient  complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe 
of  coldneis  in  the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fome- 
times attended  with  a degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

W'hatcver  obllrudts  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occafion  a head- 
ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound  with  blood, 
the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the  fuppreftion  of  cuf- 
tomary  evacuations  ; as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating 
of  the  feet,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  any 
caufe  that  determines  a great  flux  of  blood  towards  the 
head ; as  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down 
the  head  for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  from  the  head,  will  likewife  occafion  a 
head-ach  j as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  objedt, 

wearing 
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wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  a new  hat,  or  the 
like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  noie,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  prey- 
ing pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there 
feems  to  be  Iuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarcely 
hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occasioned  by  the  cauftic  mat- 
ter of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  affe&s  the  fkull, 
and  often  produces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
pulfion  or  retrocefiion  of  the  gour,  the  eryfipelas,  the 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 
What  is  called  a hemicrania  generally  proceeds  from  cru- 
dities or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs,  will 
alfo  occafion  head-achs.  I hav^  often  feen  inftances 
of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did  noc 
take  a Sufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a moft  violent,  fixed,  conftant,  and  al- 
moft  intolerable  head-ach, twhich  occalions  great  debility 
both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  deep,  deftroys  the  appe- 
tite, caules  a vertigo, dimnefs  of  fight,  a noile  in  the  ears, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  vomiting,  cof- 
tivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  especially  quartans.  It  is  likewife 
a very  common  fymptom  in  hyftcric  and  hypochondriac 
complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavomable  fymptom.  Inexceffive  head- 
achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent, 
it  often  terminates  in  biindnefs,  an  apoplexy,  deafnefs,  a 
vertigo,  the  pally,  or  the  epiitpfy. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  emollient 
fubftances  as  will  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  keep  the  body  open ; as  apples  boiled  in  milk,  fpin- 
nage,  turnips,  and  Iuch  like.  The  drink  ought  to  be 
diluting  j as  barley-water,  infufions  of  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  deco&ions  of  the  l'udorific  woods,  &c. 
The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently 
12  bathed 
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bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ; the  head  fhould  be  fliaved, 
and  bathed  with  water  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought, 
as  much  as  poffible,  to  keep  in  an  erett  pofture,  and  not 
to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excels  of  blood,  or  an 
hot  bilious  conftitution,  blerding  is  necefiary.  The  _ 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping  alfo,  or 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  behind 
the  cars,  will  be  of  fervice  j afterwards  a bliftering 
plafter  may  be  .applied  to  the  neck,  behind  the 
ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  moft  afFe&cd. 

In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the  whole  head. 

In  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  iffues,  or  perpetual  blif- 
rers,  will  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought  likewifetobe 
kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious  viti- 
zttdjerum,  flagnating  in  the  membranes,  either  within  or 
without  the  fkull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  continual  pain, 
which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor  gentle  laxatives, 
then  mere  powerful  purgatives  are  necellary,  as  pills 
made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be 
necefthry  in  this  cafe  to  blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to 
keep  the  back-part  of  the  neck  open  for  a confiderable 
time  by  a perpetual  blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  isoccafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  fhould  frequently  fmeli 
to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts  j he  may  likewife  take  fnuff, 
or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo  as  to  promote 
adifeharge  from  it;  as  the  herb  maftich,  ground-ivy,  &c. 

A hemicrania , especially  a periodical  one,  is  generally 
owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which  gentle 
vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges  of  rhubarb. 
After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficiently  cleared,  chaly- 
beate waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as  ftrengthen  the  ftomach, 
will  be  necefiary.  A periodical  head-ach  has  been  cured 
by  wearing  a piece  of  flannel  over  the  forehead  during 
ihe  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate  of  the 
humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal  difeafe,  the  patient, 
after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink  fredy  of  the^decoc-' 
don  of  woods,  or  the  deco&ion  of  farfaparilla,  with  rai-' 
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fins  and  liquorice  *.  Thefe,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  will 
produce  very  hippy  efreCts.  When  a eolle&ion  of  mat- 
ter is  felt  under  the  (kin,  it  mull:  be  difcharged  by  an  in- 
cifion,  otherwife  it  will  render  the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watching 
and  delirium,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  opiates.  Thefe, 
after  proper  evacuations  by  clyfters,  or  mild  purgatives, 
may  be  applied  both  externally  and  internally.  The  af- 
fected part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balfim, 
or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  The 
patient  may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops  of  lauda- 
num,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme 
pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought  always  to  accompany 
and  follow  the  ufe  of  opiates  f. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood,  his 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bached  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cataplafms  with 
muftard  or  horfe  radi;"h  ought  fk“wife  to  be  applied  to 
them.  This  courle  is  pe'ctili  :r.ly  necellary  when  the  pain 
proceeds  from  agou.y  humour  affe&ing  the  head. 

When  the  heau-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat,  hard 
labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  allayed 
by  cooling  medicines  i as  the  laline  draughts  with  nitre, 
and  the  like. 

A little  aether,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove  a violent 
head-ach. 
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Thisdifeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  deferip- 
tion.  Ic  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm,  and 
often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  ffioulders  and  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

* See  Appendix,  Decoflion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

+ When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fmull 
dotes  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed.  I have  known 
a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in  tweaty-foUr 
hours  { but  iuch  dole*  ought  only  to  be  adminiilered  by  a peripa 
of  /kill. 

It 
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It  may  proceed  from  obftru&ed  perforation,  or  any 
of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have  often  known 
the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  neglecting  fome  part  of  the 
ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fitting  with  the  head 
bare  near  an  open  window,  or  expofing  it  to  a draught 
of  cold  air.  Food  of  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of 
iugar,  or  other  fweet-meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  No- 
thing is  more  deftrudtive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts, 
or  chewing  any  kind  of  hard  fubflances.  Picking  the 
teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the 
enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mifehief, 
as  the  tooth  is  lure  to  be  fpoiJed  whenever  the  air  gets 
into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubjeeft  to  the  tooth- 
ach,  efpecially  during  the  firft  three  or  four  months  of 
pregnancy.  The  tooth  -ach  often  proceeds  from  fcorbu- 
tic  humours  affeding  the  gums.  In  this  cafe  the  teeT.h  . 
are  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall  out  without  any  conlide- 
rable  degree  of  pain.  The  more  immediate  caufe  of  the 
tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  firft  endea- 
vour to  lefi'en  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  affeCted. 
This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  icarifying  the 
gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and  bathing  the  feet 
frequently  with  warm  water.  The  perfpiraticn  ought 
likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drinking  freely  of  weak 
wine-whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  finall  doles  of 
nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding  good  efFcdt 
in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  i'cldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates, 
or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a 
tooth,  till  proper  evacuations  have  been  premifed  ; and 
thefe  alone  will  often  efredt  the  cure. 

If  this  fail,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill  increafe, 
a fuppuration  may  be  expedled,  to  promote  which  a* 
toafted  fig  fhould  be  held  between  the  gum  and  the 
cheek  ; bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- flowers,  flowers 
of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied  near  the  part  affedt- 
ed,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth  as  the  patient  can 
bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool : the  patient  may 
likewife  receive  the  fteams  of  warm  water  into  his 
mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his 
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head  over  the  mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  warm 
water;  Gargles  arc  likewife  of  tile  to  promote  a dif- 
charge.  Rob  of  elder  difiblved  in  fmall  beer  makes  a 
very  proper  gargle,  or  an  infufion  of  fage  or  mulberry 
leaves. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difeharge  of  faliva,  or 
caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  general! v of  fervice.  For 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be 
chewed  ; as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  pellirory  of 
Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  yellow  water 
fiower -de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  mav  either  be 
rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes 
fays,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  eafe  the  tooth-ach.  It 
ought,  however,  ro  be  u'ed  with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recommended 
for  curing  the  tooth-ach;  as  the  leaves  or  roots  of  mille- 
foil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked  or  chewed,  ffaves- 
acre*  or  the  feeds  of  milliard  chewed,  &c.  Thefe  bitter, 
hot,  and  pungent  things,  by  occafioning  a greater  flow  of 
Jaliva , frequently  give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  purpofe,  a 
little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held  between  the 
teeth;  ora  piece  of  flicking-  plafter,  about  the  bignefs  of 
a fhiliing,  with  a bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a 
fize  not  to  prevent  the  flicking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid 
on  the  tempo* al  artery,  where  the  pulfation  is  moft  fen- 
flble.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few  cafes 
wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be  a hollow 
tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of  campfire  and 
opium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When 
this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with 
gum  maftich,  wax,  lead,  cork,  or  any  fubflance  that  will 
£tick  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliftering-plaflers.  Thefe  may  be  applied  between 
the  fhoulders;  but  they  have  the  beft  effedt  when  put 
behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to  cover  a great 
part  of  the  lower  jaw.  Burning  the  nerve  within  the  af- 
fedted  tooth  with  a hot  iron,  has  frequently  given  eafe  j 
but  this  operation  ought  to  be  performed  with  care. 

Afler  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impoffible 
*o  remove  the  pain  without  extracting  i: ; and  as  a fpoil- 
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ed  tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it  is  prudent  to 
draw  ir  fo^n,  left  it  fliou^d  affrft  the  reft.  Tooth-draw- 
ing, like  bleeding,  is  very  much  pradlifed  by  mechanics, 
as  veil  as  perfons  of  the  medical  profefTion.  The  ope- 
ration, however,  is  not  without  danger,  and  ought  always 
to  be  performed  with  care.  A perfon  unacquainted  with 
the  firudture  of  the  parts,  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting 
the  jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  inftead  of  a 
rotten  one  *.  When  a found  tooth  has  been  drawn,  if 
it  be  replaced  immediately,  it  will  grow  in  again  ; and  it 
is  now  a practice  to  draw  a rotten  tooth  and  put  a 
found  one  from  another  perfon  in  its  room. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the  pain 
chiefly  affefls  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the  bark. 

Seme  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the  tooth- 
ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet  to  the 
affefted  tooth.  We  floall  not  attempt  to  account  for  its 
mode  of  operation  ; but,  if  it  be  found  to  anfwer,  though 
only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly  deferves  a trial,  as  it 
is  attended  with  no  expence,  and  cannot  do  any  harm. 
Electricity  has  likewife  been  recommended,  and  particu- 
lar inflruments  have  been  invented  for  fending  a fhock 
through  the  affefted  tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it  by 
taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  belt  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  walli  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a decodtion  of 
the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  brulhing  and 
feraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and,  unlefs  it  be  per- 
formed with  great  care,  does  mifehief. 

Of  all  the  aches  and  pains  incident  to  the  human  body* 
I do  not  know  of  one  more  diffcrtfiing  than  the  tooth-ach. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  dangerous ; but  it  fo  much  difturbs 
and  deranges  every  funftion,  as  to  render  the  greateft 
man  incapable  of  thinking  or  acting  with  propriety.  I 
know  of  many  things  that  will  eafe  the.  raging  pain  for 
■ - <.!  t'ie-rrus5*i  jjpiIood 

* i his  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  ftriking  upon 
the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the 
pain  in  the  carious  tooth. 
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the  moment,  but  none  that  will  cure  ir,  where  the  tooth  is 
carious.  In  this  cafe,  I would  always  recommend  the 
extraction  of  the  unfound  tooth,  rather  than  to  endure  the 
pain  for  years,  and  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  operation 
at  laft.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a rotten  tooth  can 
never  get  better,  or  become  found  ; and  that,  by  being  left 
in,  it  only  tends  to  vitiate  the  reft,  and  to  do  milchief. 
Great  care  and  expercnefs,  however,  are  neceflfary  in  ex- 
tracting it. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affeCts  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  audi- 
torius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  great  reft- 
lefTnefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes  epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  have  been 
brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  ofche  caufes  which 
produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from  a fudden 
fuppreffion  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the  head  being  expo- 
fed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fiveat.  It  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infects  getting  into  the 
ear,  or  being  bred  there ; or  from  any  hard  body  flick- 
ing in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in 
the  decline  of  malignant  fevers  and  occafions  deafnefs, 
which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infcCts,  or  any  hard 
body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mult  be  taken  to 
remove  them  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  membranes  may 
be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
or  olive  oil.  Afterwards,  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to 
fneeze,  by  taking  fnuflf,  or  fome  ftrong  flernutatory.  If 
this  fhould  not  force  out  the  body,  it  muft  be  extracted 
by  art*  I have  fetn  infeCts,  which  had  got  into  the  ear, 
come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflammation, 
it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflammations,  by  a 
cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medicines.  Bleeding  ac 
the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cup- 
ping in  the  neck,  will  be  proper*  The  ear  may  likewile 
be  fomented  with  fleams  of  warm  water  j or  flannel  bags 
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filled  with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile  flowers  may  he 
applied  ro  it  warm  ; or  bladders  filled  with  warm  mdk  and 
warer.  An  exceeding  good  method  «>f  fomenting  the  car 
is  to  apply  it  clofe  ro  the  month  of  a iiu?  filled  with  warm 
warer,  or  a firomr  deception  of  camomile- flowers. 

The  patient’s  feetfhould  be  frequently  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  he  ought  ro  take  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubat  U,  viz.  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and  ten  grains 
of  the  latter,  three  times  a -day.  His  drink  may  be 
whey,  ordeco&ion  of  barley  and  liquorice,  with  figs  or 
raifms.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought  frequently  to  be 
rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  c r a little  of  the  volatile 
liniment,  and  a few  drops  of  the  camphorated  fpiric  of 
wine  may  be  put  into  the  ear  with  wool  or  cotton.  A 
blifier  behind  the  ear,  if  applied  early,  will  fometimes  re- 
move this  complaint. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeufied,  a poul- 
tice of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the  abfeefs 
breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  humours  may 
be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxatives,  blifiers,  or 
ifiues ; but  the  difeharge  muft  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up 
by  any  external  application. 

PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  &c. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  indigeflion  ; 
wind;  the  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; fharp,  acrid,  or  poi- 
fonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  fiomach,  &:c.  It  may 
likewife  be  cccafioned  by  worms;  tr.e  fioppage  of  cuE 
tomary  evacuations;  or  from  a tranflation  of  gouty  matter 
to  the  fiornach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to  pains 
cf  the  fiomach  and  bowels,  elpecially  inch  as  are  afflidfied 
with  hyfieric  complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  common  to 
hypocho  ndriac  men  of  a fedentary  and  luxurious  life.  In 
fuch  perfons  it  often  proves  to  extremely  obfiinate  as  to 
baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  fiomach  is  moft  violent  after 
eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  that  it  proceeds  from 
fome  fault  either  in  the  digefiion  or  the  food.  In  this 
cafe,  the  patient  ought  to  change  his  diet,  till  he  finds 

what 
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what  kind  of  food  agrees  belt  with  his  ftomach,  and  fliould 
continue  chiefly  to  u'e  it.  If  a change  of  d et  does  not 
remove  thecomplaint,  the  padent  *nav  take  a gentle  vomit, 
and  afterwards  a <:ole  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  like- 
wife  to  take  an  infufion  of  camomile* flowers,  or  fome 
other  ftomachic  hitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I hive 
often  known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpecially 
failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatulency, 
the  patient  is  conflantlv  belching  up  wind,  and  feels  an 
uneafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after  meals.  This  is  a 
moft  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is  feldom  thoroughly  cured. 
In  general,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and 
every  thing  that  fours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots, 
&c.  This  rule,  however,  admits  of  fome  exceptions. 
There  are  many  inftances  of  perfons  very  much  troubled 
with  wind,  who  have  received  great  benefit  from  eating 
parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  of  a windy  nature  *. 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved  by 
labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or  any  kind 
of  active  employment  by  which  the  bowels  are  alternate- 
ly comprefted  and*  dilated.  The  moft  obftinate  cafe  of 
this  kind  1 ever  met  with  was  in  a perfon  of  a fedentary 
occupation,  whom  I advifed,  after  he  had  tried  every 
kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to  turn  gardener  s which  he 
did,  and  has  ever  fince  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occaftoned  by  the 
fwallowing  ot  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances,  they  mud 
be  difeharged  by  vomit : this  may  be  excited  by  butter, 
oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  fheath  and  defend  the 
ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  atranflation 
of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  arepieccfiary,  as  generous 
wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have  crank  a whole 
bottle  of  brandy  or  rum  in  this  cafe  in  a few  hours,  with- 
out bring  in  the  leaft  intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the 
ftomach  warmed  by  it.  It  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  the 
quantity  neceftary  upon  thele  occafions.  T his  mud  be 

* Thefe  are  prepared  by  flee  ping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  burlt.  They 
ivay  be  ufed  at  picafure. 
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left  to  the  feelings  and  difcretion  of  the  patient.  The 
fafer  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there 
is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drink- 
ing an  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  carduus  bene - 

dithis. 

If  a pain  of  theflomach  proceed  from  the  ftoppage  of- 
cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary,  efpe- 
cially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will  likewife 
be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  mild  purga- 
tives ; as  rhubarb  or  fenna.  When  this  difeafe  afredts 
women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the  ftoppage  of  the 
vienfeSy  making  an  iflfue  in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  pecu- 
liar lervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they  mull 
be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are  recom- 
mended in  the  following  feeftion. 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  digeftion 
bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the  elixir  of  vitriol 
will  be  of  Angular  lervice.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice 
a-tlav. 

Perfons  afflicted  with  flatulency  are  generally  unhappy 
Unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative'  medicines;  thefe, 
though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to  weaken 
and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  conJequently  in- 
creafe  the  diforder.  Their  belt  method  is  to  mix  pur- 
gatives and  ftomachics  together.  Equal  parts  of  Peru- 
vian bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine, 
and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open, 

Pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  fuch  a variety  of 
caufes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  preferibe  a medicine  for  it. 
The  treatment  muft  of  courle  be  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
the  complaint.  But  I have  for  fome  years  very  gene- 
rally recc  m mended  a plafter,  which  feldom  fails  to  give 
relief.  Its  balls  may  be  any  kind  of  adhefive  plafter  * 
fpread  upon  leather,  to  which,  while  warm,  a drachm  and  a 
half,  or  two  drachms,  of  powdered  opium  may  be  ad  ed. 
It  fhould  be  large  enough  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  re- 
gion of  the  ftomach,  and  fliould  be  buffered  to  remain  on 
as  iong  as  it  will  ftick. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

OF  WORMS. 

rT*'HESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  taenia,  or 
tape-worm  ; the  teres , or  round  and  long  worm  ; 
and  the  ajcarides , or  round  and  fhort  worm.  There  are 
many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the  human  body  ; 
but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  meafure,  from  fimilar 
caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms,  and  require  almoft 
the  fame  method  of  treatment  as  thefe  already  mentioned, 
we  fhali  not  fpend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape- worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of  joints. 
It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or  fmall  jntef- 
tines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  likewife  bred  in  the 
fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  ftomach.  The  round 
and  fhort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the  reft  urn,  or  what 
is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occaflon  a difagreeable  itching 
about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occaflon  fqueamifhnefs,  vo- 
miting, a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs,  lwelling 
of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and  at  other 
times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough,  convulfions, 
epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a privation  of  fpeech. 
Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  perforate  the  intef- 
tines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  effects 
of  the  tape- worm  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
long  and  round,  but  rather  more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly  at- 
tend the  folium , which  is  a fpecies  of  the  rape- worm,  viz. 
fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a voracious  appetite. 
The  round  worms  called  afoaridesy  befides  an  itching  of 
the  anus,  caule  fwoonings,  and  tenefmus,  or  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  ttool. 

CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes  j but  they  are  fcldom  round  except  in  weak  and 
relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digcltion  is  bad.  Seden- 
tary perfons  arc  more  liable  to  tnem  than  the  atftivc  and 
laborious.  Thole  who  eat  great  quantities  of  unripe 
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fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are  ge- 
nerally fuhji  £1  to  worms.  There  feems  to  be  an  here- 
ditary difpofition  in  Tome  perfons  to  this  difeafe.  I have 
often  feen  all  the  children  of  a family  fu  >jr6l  to  worms  of 
a particular  kind.  They  feem  likewifr  frequently  to  be 
owing  to  the  nurle.  Children  of  the  fame  family  nurfed_ 
by  one  woman  have  often  worms,  when  thofc  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptoms ofworms 

are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at  other  times, 
an  univerfal  fiudfing  of  the  face  ; itching  of  the  note  ; 
(this,  however,  isdoubrful,  as  c hildren  pick  their  nofes  in 
all  difeales;)  darting,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  deep; 
fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  ; the  appetite  fometimes  bad,  at 
other  times  quite  voracious;  loofenefs;  a four  or  (link- 
ing breath  ; a hard  fwelled  belly  ; great  third  ; the  urine 
frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a vvhitilb  colour;  griping,  or  colic 
pains;  an  involuntary  difcharge  of  Jaliva , elpecially 
when  adeep;  frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry  cough, 
and  unequal  pulfe ; palpications of the  heart;  fwoonings; 
drowfinefs;  cold  fweats ; pally;  epileptic  fits,  with 
many  other  unaccountable  nervous  fymptoms,  which 
were  formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  infiuence 
of  evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refem- 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape- 
worm. There  is  no  certain  fymptom  of  worms  but  pa  fi- 
fing them. 

I lately  faw  fome  very  furprifirig  effects  of  worms  in  a 
girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for  whole 
hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  lad  expired,  and,  upon  opening 
her  body,  a number  of  the  teres , or  long  round  worms, 
were  found  in  her  guts,  which  were  confidcrably  inflamed; 
and  what  anatomids  cail  an  intus  fujeeptio , or  involving  of 
one  part  of  the  gut  within  another,  had  taken  place  in 
no  Ids  than  four  different  parts  of  the  intedinal  canal  *. 

MEDI- 

* That  worms  exift  in  the  human  bodv  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  mult  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes,  gives  -an  opportunity  to  the 
profefied  wcrm-do&ors  of  impofing  on  the  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  doing  much  mifehief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe,  and 
liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  confift  of  ftrong 
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MEDICINE. Though  numberlefs  medicines  are 

extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms*,  yet  no  difeale 
more  frequently  baffles  the  phvfician’s  fkill.  In  general, 
the  moft  proper  medicines  for  their  expulfion  are  ftrong 
purgatives  ; and  to  prevent  their  breed'ng,  itomachic 
bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  heft  purge  for  an  adult,  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five-and-twentv  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former,  with  fix 
or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be  taken  early 
in  the  morning  for  a dofe.  Ic  will  be  proper  that  the 
patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  an  drink  nothing  cold. 
The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a week,  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days  the 
patient  may  take  a drachm  of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or 
thrice  a-dav,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  nor  chule  to  take  calomel,  may  make 
life  of  the  bitter  purgatives  ; as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tinc- 
ture of  fenna  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  (bmetimes  found  beneficial  for  ex- 
pelling worms.  An  ounce  of  falad  oil  and  a table-fpoon- 
ful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port 
wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
But  the  more  common  form  of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyfters. 
Oily  ciyfiers,  fweeter.ed  wirh  fugar  or  honey,  are  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  Ihort  round  worms  called 
afearidesy  and  likewile  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afearides.  As  this  water 
is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that 
fulphur  alone  mult  be  a good  medicine  in  this  cafe, 
which  is  found  to  be  a fact.  Many  practitioners  give 
flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs. 
Itfhould  be  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle, 
and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 


draftic  purges.  I have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  conft  tutions 
to  the  deftruftion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not  the  lead 
fymptom  of  worms. 

* A medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  upwards 
of  fifty  Britilh  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling 
worms. 

Where 
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Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  fea-water 
may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a contemptible 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water  cannot  be  had,  com- 
mon fhit  difiolved  in  water  mav  be  drank.  I have  often 
fe^n  this  ufed  by  country  nurfes  with  very  good  efFefh 
Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the. 
falt-watcr  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed  again, 
if  the  ftomach  remain  weak  and  relaxed ; to  prevent 
which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half 
a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
red  port  wir.e  three  or  four  times  a-day,  after  the  above 
medicines  have  been  ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good 
for  this  purpofe,  or  a table* fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate 
wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decoc- 
tions of  bitter  herbs  may  likewife  be  drank  ; as  the  infla- 
tion of  tanfv,  water  trefoil,  camomile- flowers,  tops  of 
wormwood,  the  lefler  centaury,  &c. 

The  above  diredions  are  intended  for  adults  ; but  for 
children  the  medicines  muff  be  more  agreeable,  and  in 
fmaller  dofes.  For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix 
grains  of  rhubarb,  five  ofjalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be 
mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given  in  the 
morning.  Thechild  fhould  keep  the  houfe  ail  day,  and  take 
nothing  cold.  This  dofc  may  be  repeated  twice  a-week  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days,  the 
child  may  take  a fcruple  of  powdered  tin,  and  ten  grains 
of  asthiops  mineral,  in  a fpoonful  of  treacle,  twice  a-day. 
This  dole  mtift  be  increaltd  or  diminifhed  according  to 
the  age  of  the  paticnr. 

Bidet  fays,  the  great  baflard  black  hellebore,  or  bear's 
fact , is  a ntoft  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  round 
worms.  He  orders  the  deception  of  about  a drachm  of 
the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  powder,  for  a dole  to  a child' between  four  and 
feven  years  of  age.  This  dole  i to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into 
a fyrup  with  coarfe  lugar,  is  al  i olt  the  only  medicine  he 
has  ufed  for  round  worms  for  three  years  paft.  Before 
prellingout  the  juice,  he  moiiitns  the  bruiled  leaves  with 
vineg'r,  which  corrects  the  medicine.  The  dole  is  a 
tca-lpoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

I have 
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I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms,  quite 
removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  pottage,  or 
other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good  againfl: 
worms,  and  mav  be  ufed  various  ways.  We  might  here 
mention  many  other  plants,  both  for  external  and  internal 
ufe,  as  the  cabbage  bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of 
tin  with  aethiops  mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

B IFs  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  powerful 
medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  fcam- 
mony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double  refined  fugar 
as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  ail  the  other  ingredients. 
Thefe  muft  be  well  mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a fine 
powder.  The  dofe  for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to 
twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take  a 
flrachm  for  a dofe  #. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from  worms, 
ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open  air; 
to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome  and  fufficientlv 
folid  ; and,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  prevent  their  eating  raw 
herbs,  roots,  or  green  tralhy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs 
to  allow  a child  who  is  fubjedt  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red 
wine  after  meals ; as  every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrength- 
ens  the  ftomach,  is  good  both  for  preventing  and  ex- 
pelling thefe  vermin  f. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  miftake  of  what  I have  here 
Paid  in  favour  of  folid  food,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 

* A powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long 
kept  a fecret  on  the  Continent;  it  was  lately  purchafed  by  the 
French  King,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Powder,  in  the 
Appendix. 

f We  think  it  necclfary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
wht  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper 
care.  The  principal  ingredients  in  moil  of  thefe  medicines  is 
mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a 
fhocking  intlance  of  the  danger  of  this  conduct.  A girl  who 
had  taken  a dole  of  worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack, 
went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water 
during  its  operation:  Ihe  immediately  fwelled,  and  died  on 
the  following  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poi- 
foned. 
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that  I only  made  ufe  of  that  .y.ord  in  oppofition  to  flops  of 
every  kind  ; nor  ro  advife  parents  to  cram  their  children 
with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  This  fhould  only  be 
allowed  at  dinner  and  in  moderate  quantities,  or  it  would 
create,  inftead  of  preventing  worms ; for  there  is  no  fub- 
ftancc  in  narure,  which  generates  fo  many  worms,  asthe- 
fkfh  of  animals  when  in  a (Ute  of  putrefaction.  Mear, 
thctefore,  at  the  principal  meal,  fhould  be  always  accom- 
panied with  plenty  of  good  bread,  and  young,  tender, 
and  w ell-boiled  vegetables,  efpeciallv  in  the  fpring,  when 
thefe  are  poured  forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth  in 
fuch  profufion.  They  promote  the  end  in  view,  by 
keeping  the  body  moderately  open,  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  phyfic.  The  ripe  fruits  of  autumn  produce  the 
fame  cffcCt  ; and,  from  their  cooling,  anii-putrefcent 
qualities,  are  as  wholefome  as  the  unripe  are  pernicious. 

1 alfo  yery  earneftly  conjure  parents  not  to  take  the 
alarm  at  every  imaginary  fymptom  of  worms,  and  direct- 
ly run  for  drugs  to  the  quack,  or  apothecary.  They 
(hould  fir  It  try  the  good  effedts  of  proper  diet  and  regi- 
men, and  nev.  r have  recourle  to  medicines  till  after  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The 
danger  of  advertifed  noftrums  is  fufficiently  pointed  out 
and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  note.  . 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

'T'HIS  difeafe  is  fi : ft  obfervable  in  the  white  of  the 
eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards  the  whoie 
fk  n puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The  urine  too  is  of  a 
laffron  hue,  and  dyes  a white  cloth,  if  put  into  it,  of  the 
lame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  difeafe 
called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice  is 

an  obltrudion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occafional  caufe* 
are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the  viper,  mad 
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dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyderic  colic?  violent  pillions, 
ns  grief,  anger,  See.  Strong  purges  or  vomits  will  like- 
wife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  front 
obtlinate  agues,  or  from  that  dife  tfe  being  premature- 
ly (lopped  by  adringent  medicines.  In  infants,  it  is  often 
occafi  >ned  by  the  meconium  not  being  diffidently  purged 
off.  Pregnant  women  are  very  fubjed  to  it.  It  is  like- 
wife  a fymptom  in  feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching 
cold,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomarv  evacuations,  as  the 
menjes , the'  bleeding  piles,  i flues,  &c.  will  occafion  the 
jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. The  patient  at  fird  complains  of 

exceflive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every  kind 
of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he  generally  feels  a 
kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the  whole  body. 
The  (tools  arc  of  a whiiifli  or  clay  colour,  and  the.  urine, 
as  was  obferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is 
difficult,  and  che  patient  complains  of  an  unufual  load  or 
oppreffion  on  his  bread.  There  ns  a heat  in  the  nodrils, 
a bitter  tade  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  of 
the  domach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
indigedion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  complicated 
with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous ; but  in 
old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns  frequently, 
oris  complicated  with  the  dropfy  or  hypochondriac  fymp- 
toms, it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  black  jaundice  is 
more  dangerogs  than  the  yellow. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  be  cool,  light,  and 

diluting,  confiding  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vege- 
tables; rs  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  dewed  prunes,  pre- 
ferved  plums,  boiled  lpinage,  See.  Veal  or  chicken- 
broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewile  very  proper. 
Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almod  wholly  for 
iome  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  lhould  be  butter- 
milk, whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  decodions  of  cool 
opening  vrgetables  ; as  marfhmallow  roots,  with  li- 
quorice, &c. 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  j walking, 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewile  proper,  pro- 
vided 
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vided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there  be  no 
fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been  often 
cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after  medicines 
had  proved  ineffectual. 

Amufcments  arc  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaundice. 
The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary  life,  joined 
to  a dull  melancholy  difpofirion.  Whatever  therefore 
tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and  to  cheer  the  fpirits, 
muft  have  a good  effed ; as  dancing,  laughing,  flnging, 
&c. 

MEDICINE.- — If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full 
fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  fide, 
about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary. 
After  this,  a vomit  muff  be  adminiftered  j and  if  the  dif- 
eafe proves  obflinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice. 
No  medicines  are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than 
vomits,  efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion. Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be 
a Efficient  dole  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off* 
with  weak  camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water.  The 
body  muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  taking  a Ef- 
ficient quantity  of  Caftile  foap,  or  the  pills  for  the  jaun- 
dice recommended  in  the  Appendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach 
and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  flefti- 
brufb,  are  likewife  beneficial;  but  it  is  full  more  fo  for 
the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm  water  up  to  the 
breaft.  He  ought  to  do  this  frequently,  and  fhould  con- 
tinue in  it  as  long  as  his  ftrength  wili  permir. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
the  jaundice ; as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe  do 
more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them,  and  ne- 
gled  more  valuable  medicines*  befides,  they  are  feldom 
taken  in  Efficient  quantity  to  produce  any  effeds.  Peo- 
ple always  expect  that  fuch  things  fhould  ad  as  charms, 
and  coniequently  leldom  perfift  in  the  life  of  them.  Vo- 
mits, purges,  fomentations,  and  exercife,  will  feldom  fail 
to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it  is  a Ample  difeafe ; and 
when  complicated  with  the  dropfy,  a fchirrous  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any 
means. 
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Numberlefs  Britifli  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina  Rritannica. 
mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for  curing  the  jaun- 
dice. The  fa  (ft  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off  of  its  own 
accord  ; in  which  cafe,  the  lad  medicine  is  always  faid  to 
have  performed  the  cure.  I have  fometi  nes,  however,  feen 
confiderable  benefit,  in  a very  obftinate  jaundice,  from  a 
decodion  of  hempfeed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  haif  an  Englifh  pint  every 
morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

I have  like  wife  known  Harrovvgate  fulphur  water  cure 
jaundice  of  very  long  ftanding.  It  Ihould  be  ufed  for 
fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  mud  both  drink  and  bathe. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  the 
jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every  night 
and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel.  If  it  does 
not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be  increafed. 

Perfons  fubjed  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as  'much 
exerci'e  as  pofTible,  and  to  avoid  ail  heating  and  attrin- 
gent  aliments. 

The  two  laft  diredicns  are  of  far  greater  importance 
than  fome  people  may  imagine.  In  fad,  taking  exer- 
cife,  and  keeping  the  body  open,  are  the  only  allured 
and  rational  means  of  removing  a complaint  which  gene- 
rally arifes  from  an  obfcrudion  of  the  biliary  duds.  I 
knew  a celebrated  phyfician  who  was  fubjed  to  this  dif- 
eafe, and  who,  whenever  it  attacked  him,  mounted  his 
horfe,  let  out  on  a journey,  and  never  returned  till  he 
was  well.  For  my  own  part,  I fihould  place  more  re- 
liance on  the  efficacy  of  fuch  a method,  than  on  the  whole 
catalogue  of  near  a hundred  fpecifics  mentioned  by  the 
late  Dodor  Short  of  Sheffield,  though  I have  known 
inftances,  where  one  of  them,  the  decodion  of  hempfeed, 
as  already  intimated,  was  found  very  beneficial. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

OF  THE  DROPSY. 

CpHE  dropfy  is  a preternatural  (welling  of  the  whols 
body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by  a collection 
of  watery  humour.  Ic  is  didinguided  by  different 
names,  according  to  the  part  adeded,  as  the  anafarcat 
or  a collection  of  water  under  the  fkin  ; the  ajcites , or  a 
colledion  of  water  in  the  belly;  the  hydrops  pedloris,  or 
dropfy  of  the  bread  ; the  hydrocephalus , or  dropfy  of  the 
brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  here- 

ditary difpofjtion.  Ic  may  likewife  proceed  from  drink- 
ing ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ltrong  liquors.  It  is  true* 
almod  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of  a dropfy. 
The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  common  caufe  of  the 
dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned  among  the  difeafes 
of  the  fedrntary.  It  often  proceeds  from  exceffive  evacu- 
ations, as  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  drong  purges 
often  repeated,  frequent  falivations.  &c.  The  fudden 
doppage  oi  c.udomary  or  neceffary  evacuations,  as  the 
vnenjes , the  1 aemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may 
likewife  caufe  a dropfy. 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  or  cold,  weak,  watery  kquor,  when  the  body 
was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low,  damp,  or  roarfhy 
fituation  is  likewife  a frequent  cauie  of  it.  Hence  it  is 
a common  dileafe  in  moiif,  fiat,  fenny  countries.  It 
may  alio  be  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor  watery 
diet,  or  of  vilcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digedion.  It  is 
often  the  eded.  of  other  dilcaies,  as  the  jaundice,  a 
fchirrus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance, 
a diarrhcea,  a dyfentery,  an  empyema,  ora  coniumption 
of  the  lungs.  In  Ihort,  whatever  obdruds  the  pdpira- 
tion,  or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared, 
may  occalion  a dropfy. 

SV  MP1  OMS. 'I  he  anajarca  generally  begins 

with  a fvvdling  cf  the  feet  ana  ancles  towards  night, 
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which  for  Tome  time  dilappears  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evening  the  parts,  if  prcffed  with  the  finger,  will  pit. 
The  fwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  occupies  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  Afterwards  the 
breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is  in  lrnall  quantity, 
and  the  thirft  great;  the  body  is  bound,  and  the  perfo- 
ration is  greatly  obftruCted.  To  thefe  fucceed  torpor, 
heavinefs,  a flow  wafting  fever,  and  a troublefome  cough. 
This  laft  is  generally  a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  (hews  that 
the  lungs  are  affected. 

In  an  a/cites , befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there  is  a 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluctuation,  which  may- 
be perceived  by  (triking  the  belly  on  one  fide,  and  lay- 
ing the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite.  This  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  a tympany  by  the  weight  of  the  ( well- 
ing, as  well  as  by  the  fluctuation.  When  the  anafarca 
and  ajcites  are  combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous. 
Even  a Ample  ajcites  feklom  admits  of  a radical  cure. 
Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  off  the  water  by 
tapping,  which  feldom  affords  more  than  a temporary 
relief. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  to  hope 
for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early.  But 
if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a fedentary 
life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that  the  liver,  lungs, 
or  any  of  the  vifeera  are  unfound,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  confcquenc.es  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muft  abftain,  as  much 

as  poffible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  watery 
liquors,  and  mult  quench  his  chjrft  with  muftard-whey, 
or  acids,  as  juice  of  Jemons,  oranges,  forrel,  or  luch  like. 
His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a.  (Emulating  and  diure- 
tic quality,  as  toafeed  bread,  the  fielfi  of  birds,  or  other 
wild  animals,  roafted  ; pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables, 
as  garlic,  muftard,  onions,  crefies,  horfe-radifii,  rocam- 
bole, (fialot,  &c.  He  mav  alfo  eat  fea-bifeuit  dipped  in 
wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourifliing,  but 
tends  to  quench  thirft.  Some  have  been  a&ually  cured 
of  a dropfy  by  a total  abftinence  from  all  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  luch  things  as  are  mentioned  above. 
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If  the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  Spa-water,  or  Rhe- 
nifh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it,  are  the 
be  ft. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy.  If 
the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  to 
continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  be  not 
able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  muft  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the 
better,  provided  he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be 
hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If  he 
live  in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into 
a dry  one,  and,  if  poftible,  into  a warmer  climate.  In  a 
word,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  promote  the 
perforation,  and  to  brace  the  folids.  For  this  purpole 
it  will  likewife  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  with  a hard  cloth,  or  the  flefti- 
brufh ; and  he  ought  conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next  his 
fkin. 

MEDICINE.- — If  the  patient  be  young,  his  con- 
fticution  good,  and  the  dileafe  has  come  on  fuddenly,  it 
may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomits,  brifk 
purges,  and  fuch  medicines  ns  promote  a difcharge  by 
fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills, 
will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  is  found  necdTary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  be- 
tween the  dofes.  The  patient  muft  not  drink  much  after 
taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effedh  A 
cup  or  two  of  camomile- tea  will  be  fuflkient  to  work  it 
off. 

Between  each  vomit, • on  one  of  the  intermediate  days, 
the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge  : Jalap  in 
powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  two  drachms,  calo- 
mel fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  pale  rod  s,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 
Thelefs  the  patient  drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be 
much  griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a cup  of 
chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed-time 
the  following  bclus  : To  four  or  five  grains  of  camphor, 
adu  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup  of  orange- 

9 peel 
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peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them  into  a bolus.  This 
will  generally  promote  a gentle  fweat,  which  (hould  be 
encouraged  by  drinking  now  and  then  a fmall  cup  of 
wine-whev,  with  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  harcfhorn 
in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion  may 
likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day: 
Take  juniper-berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe-radifti, 
of  each  half  an  ounce,  afhes  of  broom  half  a pound;  infufe 
them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifh  wine  or  ftrong  ale  for  a few 
days,  and  afterwards  (train  off  the  liquor.  Such  as  can- 
not take  this  infufion,  may  ufe  the  decoftion  of  feneka- 
root,  which  is  both  diuretic  and  fudorific.  I have  known 
an  obftinate  anafarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  allies  of 
broom  in  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental  dropfy, 
if  the  conftitution  be  good  ; but  when  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound  (late  of  the  vifcera, 
ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  not  to  be  ventured  upon. 
In  this  cafe,  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms 
by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  promote  the  fecretions, 
and  to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm  and  nou- 
rifhing  cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by 
nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman  who  was 
cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of  nitre  every 
morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  (he  had  been  given 
<$ver  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills  is  likewife  a 
good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple 
of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  ftrong 
cinnamon-water.  Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  of  urtbruifcd 
muftard-feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drink- 
ing half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  decoCtion  of  the  tops  of 
green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cure  after  other 
powerful  medicines  had  proved  ineffectual. 

I have  fonhetimes  feen  good  effects  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  :he  difcharges  by 
ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  lead  palliate,  if  it  does  not  per- 
form a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by  taking  an  ounce 
every  fecond  or  third  day,  and  may  increafe  the  quantity  to 
two  or  even  to  three  ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
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This  quantity  is  not,  however,  to  be  taken  at  once,  but 
divided  into  three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the  de- 
coflion  of  fcneka-root,  as  directed  above  ; or  he  may 
take  two  table-lpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  in  a cup 
of  wine- v\ hey  three  or  four  times  a-dav.  To  promote 
a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following infufion  of  the  London 
hofpirals  will  likewile  be  beneficial : 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms;  dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a drachm; 
cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms ; fait  of  w rmwuod,  a 
drachm  and  a half;  infufe  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a half 
of  old  hock- wine,  and,  when  fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor. 
A wine-glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anajarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and  legs. 
By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged  ; but  the 
operator  mud  be  cautious  not  to  make  the  incifions  too 
deep ; they  ought  barely  to  pierce  through  the  flcin,  and 
efpecial  care  muft  be  taken,  by  fpirituous  fomentations 
and  proper  digdtives,  to  prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  afeites , when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently  and 
fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines, 
the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping.  This  is  a very 
fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and  would  often  fucceed,  if  it 
were  performed  in  due  time  ; but  if  it  be  delayed  till  the 
humours  are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels  fpoiled,  by  long 
foaking  in  water,  it  Can  hardly  be  expedted  that  any  per- 
manent relief  will  be  procured  *. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to  be 
put  on  a courfe  of  (Lengthening  medicines;  as  the 
Peruvian  bark;  the  elixir  of  vitriol;  warm  aromatics, 
with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in  wine,  and 
fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  fuch 
as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chapter  ; and 
he  fhould  take  as  much  exercile  as  he  can  bear  without 

* The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  mod  people,  and 
they  with  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  tapping  fo  fcldom  lucceeds  to  our  with.  1 had 
a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  feveral  years, 
and  who  ui'ed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  operation  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  lad  rathe*'  worn  out  by  age 
than  by  the  difeale. 
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fatigue.  Pie  fhould  wear  flannel,  or  rather  fleecy  hoflery, 
ne<c  his  fkin,  and  make  daily  ufc  of  the  flefh-brufh. 

We  have  claffical  authority  of  two  thou  land  years 
{landing  to  fay,  that  the  dropfy  is  an  obftinate  difeafe  ; 
not  that  the  incidental  dropfy  is  incurable,  for  i have 
often  been  fo  happy  as  to  lucceed  in  the  treatment  of  it; 
but  when  the  dropfy  is  accompanied  with  a fchirrous 
liver,  or  a worn-out  conflitution,  very  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  medicine. 

I had  lately  a fingular  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  nitre 
in  a cafe  of  dropfy.  A young  man,  a cornet  of  dra- 
goons, was  dropfical  all  over,  even  his  face  not  excepted. 
After  feveral  things  had  been  tried  without  fuccefs,  I 
fhewed  him  my  quotation  from  Dr.  Brookes,  in  this 
Chapter.  He  was  deflrous  of  making  an  experiment 
with  nitre  ; and  took  a drachm  of  it  in  a cup  of  warm  ale, 
for  fome  time  once,  and  afterwards  twice  a-day,  till  he 
was  cured. 


H^HERE  is  no  difeafe  which  (hews  the  imperfection 
of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of  temperance 
and  exercife  in  a (tronger  light,  than  the  gout.  Excels 
and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from  whence  it  origin- 
ally fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid  it  mull  be  aftive 
and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  principal 
caules  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  contribute 
to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are  not,  and  to  in- 
duce a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to  it ; as  in- 
tenfe  ftudy;  excels  of  venery ; too  free  an  ufe  of  acidulated 
liquors;  night  watching  ; grief  or  uneafinefs  of  mind; 
an  obftrudtion  or  defedt  of  any  of  the  cuftomary  difcharges, 
as  the  menjes,  fweating  of  the  feet,  perforation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 

preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of  wind, 
a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting. 
The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and  dejedtion  of 
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fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a fenfation 
as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  palling  down  the  thigh. 
The  appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  be- 
fore the  fit,  and  there  is  a flight  pain  in  paffing  urine,  and 
frequently  an  involuntary  fhedding  of  rears.  Sometimes 
thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon 
the  near  approach  of  the  fit ; and  it  has  been  oblerved,- 
that  as  is  the  fever  v ,ich  ufhers  in  the  gout,  fo  will  the 
fit  be;  if  the  fever  be  fhort  and  fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo 
likewife  ; if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will 
be  fuch  alfo.  But  this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with  re- 
fpeft  to  very  regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fpring  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following  manner  : 
About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the  patient  is  feized 
with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  fometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at 
other  times  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is 
accompanied  with  a fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  poar- 
ed  upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fhivering,  with 
fome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  increafes, 
and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient 
feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part  were 
ftretched,  burnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces. 
The  part  at  length  becomes  fo  exquificely  fenfible,  that 
the  patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  fuffer 
any  perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on  of  the  fit: 
he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins  to  fwell,  appears 
red,  and  is  covered  with  a little  moifiure.  Towards 
morning  he  drops  afltep,  and  generally  falls  into  a gen- 
tle breathing  fweat.  This  terminates  the  Hr  ft  paroxyfm, 
a number  of  which  conftitutes  a fit  of  the  gout ; which 
is  longer  or  fborter  according  to  the  patient’s  age, 
ftrength,  the  leafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpoficion  of  the 
body  to  this  difcafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and  eafier 
in  the  morning.  The  paroxylms,  however,  generally 
grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  difeafe  is  carried 
off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other  evacuations.  In 
fome  patients  this  happens  in  a few  days ; in  others,  it 

requires 
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requires  weeks,  and  in  Tome,  months  to  finifh  the  fit. 
Thofe  whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have 
greatly  debilitated,  feldom  get  free  from  it  before  the  ap- 
proach of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far 
advanced. 

REGIMEN.— As  there  are  no  medicines  yet  known 
that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine  our  obfervations 
chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of  the  fir. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  his  diet 
ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a diluting 
nature  ; but  where  the  conftitution  is  weak,  and  the  pa- 
tient has  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  this  is  not  a pro. 
per  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he  muft  keep  nearly 
to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take  frequently  a cup  of 
llrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine-whey 
is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the 
perfpiration  without  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a tea-fpoonful  of fal  volatile 
oleojum , or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it 
twice  a-day.  It  will  like  wife  be  proper  to  give  at  bed- 
time a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tinflure  of  guaiacum , in 
a large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will  greatly 
promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 

As  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  difeharging 
the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this  ought  to  be 
kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the  afte&ejd  part. 
For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot  lhould  be  wrapt  in  foft 
flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The  laft  is  moft  readily  obtained, 
and  feems  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing 
elfe.  The  people  of  Lancafhire  look  upon  wool  as  a 
kind  of  fpecific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quan- 
tity of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affefted,  and  cover  it 
with  a Ikin  of  foft  drifted  leather.  This  they  fufter  to 
continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes  for  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not 
ceafe.  I never  knew  any  external  application  anfwer  fo 
well  in  the  gout.  I have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the 
lwelling  and  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  violent 
pain,  and  have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it  in 
a few  days.  The  wool  which  they  ule  is  generally 
greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They  choofe  the  foftelt 
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which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the 
fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and  eafy 
during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affefts  the  mind  dil- 
turbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the  gout  upon 
the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications  that  repel 
the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a fafer  to  a more 
dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal. 
A fit  of  the  gout  to  be  confidered  as  Nature’s  method 
of  removing  fomething  that  might  prove  deftrudHv’e  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  i'afety,  is  to  promote 
her  intentions,  and  to  a fli ft  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in 
her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  (fool,  &:c.  are  like* 
wife  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  they  do  not  remove  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  by  weakening  the 
patient  prolong  the  fit ; but  where  the  conftitution  is  able 
to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open 
by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fiiorten  a fit  of  the  gout,*  and 
fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether  : but  nothing  has  yet 
been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the  patient. 
Jn  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  im- 
mediate eafe,  and  even  hazard  life  itfelf  for  a temporary 
relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo  many  infallible 
remedies  have  been  propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch 
numbers  have  loft  their  lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  Not- 
withftanding  the  acknowledged  and  frequently  experi- 
enced danger  of  tampering  with  the  gout,  fuch  is  the  ef- 
fect of intenfe  pain,  that  I never  met  with  more  than  two 
patients  who  could  bear  their  fufferings  with  rational  com- 
pofurp,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  without  frantic  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  them.  When  the  feat  of  the  com- 
plaint is  in  torture,  a promife  to  afford  relief,  though 
made  by  the  greateft  impoflur  upon  earth,  is,  liftened  to  • 
and  prefent  cafe  is  fought  for,  at  the  rifk  of  any  future 
confequences,  It  is  not  many  years  fince  fome  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank  in  the  kingdom  fell  vi&ims  to  the  de- 
ceptions of  a foreign  quack,  who  foothed  their  impatience 
of  pain,  amuied  them  with  the  charm  of  fancied  re- 
covery, and  rendered  momentary  eafe  the  fatal  prelude 
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to  inevitable  death.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to  ftop  the 
fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood, 
as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an 
effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  more 
Or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  may 
be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the  pain,  procure 
reft,  promote  perspiration,  and  forward  the  crilis  of  the 
dileafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gen- 
tle dole  or  two  of  the  bitter  tinfture  of  rhubarb,  or  fome 
other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He  thould  alfo  drink  a weak 
infufion  of  ftomachic  bitters  in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  cinnamon,  Virginian  fnake-root, 
and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at  this  time  ftiould  be  light, 
but  nourishing,  and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do  many 
things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  diforder,  or 
rendering  the  fir,  if  it  ihould  return,  lefs  fevere.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  medicine.  I have 
frequently  known  the  gout  kept  oft'  for  fcveral  years 
bv  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  aftringent  medicines  ; 
but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I had  occafion  to  fee  this 
tried,  the  perlbns  died  fuddenly,  and  to  all  appearance 
for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be 
apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to 
fome  conftitunons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  ialu- 
tary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  ftop  a fit  of  the  gout 
by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  fo  changed 
by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leffen  or  totally  prevent  its 
return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in  following 
fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  habic 
may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen,  as  quite  to  era- 
dicate this  dileafe ; and  thofe  only  who  have  fufticienc 
refolution  to  perfilt  in  fuch  a courfe  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pert a cure. 
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The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  prevent- 
ing the  gout,  is  as  follows  : In  the  firft  place,  univerfal 

temperance.  In  the  next  place,  Jufficient  exercije*.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  an  indolent  man- 
ner, but  labour,  fwear,  3nd  toil.  Thefe  only  can  render 
the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep  them  fo.  Going  early 
to  bed,  and  rifirig  betimes,  are  all'o  of  great  importance. 
It  is  likewife  proper  to  avoid  night  fiudies,  and  intenfe 
thinking.  The  fupper  fhould  be  light  and  taken  early. 
The  ufe  of  milk,  gradually  increafed,  till  it  becomes  the 
principal  part  of  diet,  is  particularly  recommended. 
All  ftrong  liquors,  cfpecially  generous  wines  and  four 
punch,  are  to  be  avoided. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of  magne - 
fia  alba' and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and  au- 
tumn ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic  bitters,  as 
tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of  gentian  and 
camomile  flowers,  or  a decoflion  of  burdock-root,  &c. 
Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of  any  wholefome  bitter  that 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two 
or  three  weeks  in  March  and  Odiober  twice  a-day.  An 
iffue  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great  tendency  to  prevent 
the  gout.  If  rhefe  were  more  generally  ufed  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  they  would  not  only  often  prevent  the  gout* 
but  alfo  other  chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go 
to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drink- 
ing the  wartr.  It  both  promotes  digeftion,  and  invigo- 
rates the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a re- 
gular fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  txtremides, 
and  falls  on  fome  of  the  interned  parts,  proper  applications 
to  recal  and  fix  it  become  abloiutely  neceflarv.  When 
the  gout  a fie  <51  s the  head,  the  pain  of  the  joints  ceafes, 
and  the  fwclling  difappears,  while  either  fevere  hcad-ach, 
drowfinefs,  trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  deli- 
rium come  on.  When  it  ftizes  the  lungs,  great  oppref- 
ficn,  with  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfuc.  If 
it  attacks  the  Ucmach,  extreme  ficknek,  vomiting,  anxi- 

* Seme  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mujcular  exercije. 
This  fecret,  however,  is  as  old  aS'Celfus,  w ho  ftrongly  reccmmends 
that  inode  of  cure  ; and  whoever  will  lubrnit  to  it  in  the  fulleit  ex- 
tent, may  e.xpc&to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advantages. 
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cty,  pain  in  the  epigradic  region,  and  total  lofs  of  drength, 
will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every  me- 
thod mull  be  taken  to  hx  it  in  the  feet.  They  mud  be 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid  cataplafms  ap- 
plied to  the  foies.  Blidering-pladers  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs.  Bleeding 
in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo  necedary,  and  warm  ftomachic 
purges.  The  patient  ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  mod 
part,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  diould  be 
very  careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attack  the  ftomach,  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the  mod 
warm  cordials  are  necelfary  ; as  drong  wine  boiled  up 
with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices ; cinnamon-water ; pepper- 
mint-water; and  even  brandy  or  rum*.  The  patient 
diould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promote  a fweat 
by  drinking  warm  liquors ; and  if  he  fliould  be  troubled 
with  a naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
camomile-tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make  him  vomit 
freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a de- 
coition  of  marlhmallows,  and  to  have  the  parts  fomented 
with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyder  ought  likewife 
to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If  the  pain  be 
very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  the  decoition. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fliould  be  very  atten- 
tive to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them  about  the 
time  when  they  have  reafon  to  expeit  a return  of  the  fit. 
The  gout  imitates  many  other  diforders,  and  by  being  mif- 
taken  for  them,  and  treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted 
from  its  regular  courfe,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s 
life* 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their 
conditution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pert it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumfpect  with  regard 
to  its  fird  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by  wrong  conduit 
or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its  proper  courfe, 

* ./Ether  is  found  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  this  cafe. 
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the  miferable  patient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tor- 
mented with  head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  che  ftomach  and 
inteftines;  and  to  fall  at  lad  a vidlitn  to  its  attack  upon 
fome  of  the  more  noble  parts, 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  often  a rcfemblance  to  the  gout.  It 
generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain,  and  is 
fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  fwelling.  It 
is  mod  common  in  the  fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of 
autumn.  It  is  ufually  didinguifhed  into  acute  and 
chronic;  or  the  rheumatifm  with  and  without  a fever. 

CAUSES. — —The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are  fre- 
quently the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  viz. 
an  obdruded  perforation,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong 
liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt 
to  occafion  the  rheumatifm.  The  mod  extraordinary  cafe 
of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever  favv,  where  almod  every  joint 
of  the  body  was  didorted,  was  a man  who  ufed  to  work 
one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in 
the  w'ater.  Very  obdinate  rheumatifms  have  likewile 
been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accudomed  to  it,  allow- 
ing their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The  fame  effedls 
are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  fitting  or 
lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling  in  the  night,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewile  be  occafioned  by  excef- 
five  evacuations,  or  the  doppage  of  cuflomary  dis- 
charges. It  is  often  the  effect  of  chronic  difeafes,  which 
vitiate  the  humours  j as  the  feurvy,  the  lues  venerea , ob- 
dinate autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy  coun- 
tries. It  is  mod  common  among  the  poorer  fort  of  pea- 
fanrs,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low  damp  houfes,  a-nd 
eat  coarfe  and  unwholefome  food,  which  contains  but 
little  nourifliment,  and  is  not  eafily  digeded. 

SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheumatifm  commonly 

begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a quick  pulfe,  redleflf- 
nefs,  third,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards 
the  patient  complains  of  flying  pains,  which  are  increafed 

by 
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by  the  lead  motion.  Thefe  at  length  fix  in  the  joints, 
which  are  often  affedted  with  fvvelling  and  inflammation. 
If  blood  be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame 
appearance  as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumacifm  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory 
fever.  If  he  be  young  and  drong,  bleeding  is  needfary, 
which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  cafe.  The  body  ought  likewiie  to  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyfters,  or  cool  opening  liquors ; as  decodtions 
of  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  fenna-tea,  and  the 
like.  The  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity, 
confiding  chiefly  of  roaded  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak 
chicken-broth.  After  the  feverifh  fymptoms  have 
abated,  if  the  pain  dill  continues,  the  patient  mud  keep 
his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpiration  j 
as  wine-whey,  with  Jpiritus  Mindereri , &c.  He  may 
likewiie  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a cup  of 
wine- whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often  an 
exceeding  good  effedt.  The  patient  may  either  be  put 
into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths  wrung  out  of 
it  applied  to  the  parts  affedled.  Great  care  mud  be  taken 
that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with  any 
confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined  to 
fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  fhouldcrs,  the 
back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom  any  inflammation 
or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life 
are  mod  iubjedt  to  the  chronic  rheumatifm.  In  fuch 
patients  it  often  proves  extremely  obdinate  and  fome- 
times  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould  be  near- 
ly the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet,  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  vegetable  fubltances,  as  dewed  prunes, 
coddled  apples,  currants  or  goole- berries  boiled  in  milk, 
is  mod  proper.  Arbuthnot  fays,  *c  If  there  be  a fpecific 
in  aliment  for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey;” 
and  adds,  **  That  he  knew  a perfon  fubject  to  this  dll- 
cafe,  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other  method  buc 

ii  * adieu 
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a diet  of  whey  and  bread. n He  likewife  fays,  ‘•'That 
cream  of  tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days, 
will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  I have 
often  experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  diredled.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly  mention-  - 
ed  twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile 
tindfure  of  gum  guaiacum  at  bed-time  in  wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or  longer, 
if  the  cafe  proves  obflinate,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted  for  a few  days, 
and  repeated  again.  At  the  fame  time  leeches  or  a 
bliftering-plaftcr  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affected. 
What  I have  generally  found  anfwer  better  than  either  of 
thefe,  in  obflinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm 
■plafter*.  I have  likewife  known  a plafler  of  Burgundy 
pitch  worn  for  fome  time  on  the  part  affedled  give  great 
relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend,  Dr. 
Alexander  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  has  frequently  cured 
very  obflinate  rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  af- 
fedled with  tindfure  of  cantharides.  When  the  common 
tindture  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double  or  treble 
ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affedled  is  likewife 
often  very  beneficial,  and  lb  is  the  application  of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to  medi- 
cines for  fome  rime,  yet  they  ought  ilril  to  be  perfifted 
in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  account  in  ufing  medi- 
cines, whether  they  be  immediately  affedled  with  the  dif- 
eafe or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the 
gout  in  this  refpedl,  that  the  moll  proper  time  for  ufing 
medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is  mod  free 
from  the  diforder. 

To  thole  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would  recom- 
mend the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in  D'erby- 
Ihire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  knowdedge,  cured  very 
obflinate  rhcumatifms,  and  are  always  fafe  either  in  or 
out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm  is  complicated 
with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe, 

* See  Appendix,  Warm  PlaJIer,  ■ . 
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the  Harrowgate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat,  are  proper. 
They  fhould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a- warm  bath. 

There  are  feverai  of  our  own  domed  ic  plants  which 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheurmtifm.  One  of 
the  bed:  is  the  white  mufiard.  A table- fpoonful  of  the 
feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in 
a glafs  of  water  or  fmall  wine.  The  water  trefoil  is  like- 
wife  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed 
in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground- 
ivy,  camomile,  and  feverai  other  bitters,  are  alfo  benefi- 
cial, and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No  benefit, 
however,  is  to  be  expeded  from  thefe,  unlefs  they  be 
taken  for  a confiderable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are 
often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  they  do  not  per- 
form an  immediate  cure  ; whereas  nothing  would  be  more 
certain  than  their  effect  were  they  duly  perfifted  iri. 
Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  rea- 
fon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures  the 
rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  exercife  and 
wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin.  Ifliies  are  likewife  very 
proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the  pain  afleds 
the  flioulders,  an  ifliie  may  be  made  in  the  arm  ; but  if  it 
affeds  the  loins,  it  fhould  be  put  into  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Perfons  afflided  with  the  feurvy  are  very  fubjed  to 
rheumatic  complaints.  The  bed  medicines  in  this  cafe 
are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may  either  be 
taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient  inclines.  An 
ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an  ailnce  of  rhubarb  in 
powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  wine  ; and  one, 
two,  or  three  wine  glafles  of  it  taken  daily,  as  fhall  be 
found  neceflary  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In 
cafes  where  the  bark  itfelf  proves  fufficiendy  purgative, 
the  rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjed  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheurm- 
tifm ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  fituation,  to 
avoid  the  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as  much 
as  pollible.  Their  clothing  ihould  be  warm,  and  they 
fhould  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin,  and  make  frequent 
ufe  of  the  fielh-bruih.  . 
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One  of  the  beft  articles  of  drefs,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  rheumatifm,  but  for  powerful  co-operation 
in  its  cure,  is  fleecy  hoficry.  A medical  friend  of  mine, 
of  long  experience  and  much  practice  in  the  ifle  of  Ely, 
affured  me,  that  the  introduction  of  that  manufacture  had 
prevented  more  rheumatiims,  colds,  and  agues,  than  all 
the  medicines  which  had  ever  been  ufed  there.  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  of  marfhy  countries  as  are  in  ealy  circum- 
ftances  could  not,  perhaps,  direCt  their  charity  and  hu- 
manity to  abetter  objeCt,  than  to  the  fupplying  of  their 
poor  neighbours  with  fo  cheap  and  Ample  a prefervative. 
I have  even  my'felf  experienced  the  good  effcCts  of  iuch 
warm  covering  in  the  rheumatifm,  to  which  I was  very 
lubjedt  about  thirty  years  ago;  but  have  never  experi- 
enced any  attack  of  it  fince  I took  to  warm  clothin  c> 
and  particularly  fleecy  hoflery  worn  next  the  lkin. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  SCURVY. 

THIS  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern  coun- 
tries, efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations,  near  large 
marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating  water.  Sedcn-* 
tary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  difpofition,  are  moil 
fubjeCt  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to  Tailors  on  long 
voyages,  particularly  in  fhips  that  are  not  properly  venti- 
lated, have  many  people  on  board,  or  where  deanlinefs 
is  negleCled.  t 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies  into 
which  this  difea.fe  has  been  divided,  as  they  differ  from 
one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is  called  the  land 
/curvy,  however,  is  feldom  attended  with  thofe  highly 
putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in  patients  who  have 
been  long  at  lea,  and  which,  we  prefume,  are  rather 
owing  to  confined  air,  want  of  exercile,  and  the  unwhole- 
fome  food  eaten  by  Tailors  on  long  voyages,  than  to  any 
fpeciflc  difference  in  the  difeafe. 
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CAUSES.'  — "The  fcurvv  is  occafioned  by  cold  m-oift 
air ; by  the  long  ule  of  faltedor  fmoke-dried  provifions, 
or  anv  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digedion,  and  affords 
little  nourishment.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  dip- 
predion  of  cudomary  evacuations  ; as  the  menfesy  the 
hasmorrhoidal  flux,  &c.  It  is  fometimes  owing  to  an 
hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  ex- 
cite the  latent  diforder.  Grief,  fear,  and  other  depref- 
fing  paflions,  have  a great  tendency  both  to  excite  and 
aggravate  this  difeafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with, 
regard  to  negledl  of  cleanlinefs ; bad  clothing;  the  want 
of  proper  exercife  ; confined  air;  unwholefome  food  ; or 
any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body,  or  vitiates 
the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  may  be  known  by 

unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
cfpecially  after  motion  ; rottennefs  of  the  gums,  which 
•are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted  touch  *,  a (linking  breath  ; 
frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe;  crackling  of  the  joints; 
difficulty  of  walking ; fometimes  a fuelling  and  fome- 
times a falling  away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid, 
yellow,  or  violet- coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of 
a pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other 
lymptoms  come  on  ; as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  hemor- 
rhages, or  difeharges  of  blood  from  different  parts  of 
the  body,  foul  obflinate  ulcers,  pains  in  various  parts, 
efpecially  about  the  bread,  ‘dry  fcaly  eruptions  ail  over 
the  body,  &c.  At  lad  a wading  or  hedtic  fever  comes 
on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a dy- 
fentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropfy,  the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a 
mortification  of  fome  of  the  bowels. 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  difeafe 

but  by  purfuing  a plan  diredtly  oppofite  to  that  which, 
brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  date  of  the  hu- 
mours, occafioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  exercife  j and 
this  cannot  be  removed  but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe 
important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold,  damp, 
or  confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed,  as  foon  as  poffible^ 
to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately  warm  one.  Ifthere  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedencary 
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life,  or  depreffing  pafTions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient 
muff  take  dailv  as  much  exercife  in  the  oprn  air  as  he 
can  bear,  and  his  mind  fhould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amufemencs.  Nothing  has  a greater 
tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this  difeafe,  than 
conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour.  But  this,  alas  L 
is  ftldom  the  lot  of  perfons  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy  ; 
they  are  generally  furly,  pecvifh,  and  morofe. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of 
falted  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  confiding 
chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables ; as  oranges,  apples,  lemons, 
limes,  tamarinds,  yvater-crelles,  fcurvy-grafs, brook-lime, 
&c.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread, 
and  frefh  beer  or  cyder,  will  fcldom  fail  to  remove  a 
fcurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced  ; 
but  to  have  this  tffedl,  they  muff  be  perfifted  in  for  a 
confiderable  time.  When  frefh  vegetables  cannot  be 
obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed  ; and 
where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the 
chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and  drink  fhould 
in  this  cafe  be  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of 
vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpiritof  fea-falt. 

Thefe  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  fcurvy,  for  which  reafon  feafaring  people, 
efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in  plenty  of 
them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofe-berries,  and  many 
other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time  by  pieklingy 
preferring)  &c.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids 
recommended  above,  which  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time,  may  be  ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  (hips 
were  well  ventilated,  had  got  (lore  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder, 
&c.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to  cleanlinefs 
and  warmth, that  failors  would  be  the  moll  healthy  people 
in  the  world,  and  would  feldom  fuffer  either  from  the 
fcurvy  or  putrid  levers,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  uleful 
clafs  of  men  : but  it  is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  peo- 
ple to  befpife  all  precaution  ; they  will  not  think  of  any 
calamity  till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward 
off  the  blow. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are  fpeak- 
« . *4  ing 
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inq  of;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their  employers 
to  make  it  for  them  ; and  no  man  ought  to  engage  in  a 
long  voyage  without  having  thefe  articles  fecured  *. 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  in  the  land- 
fcurvy  from  a milk-diet.  This  preparation  of  Nature  is 
a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  properties,  which  of 
all  others  is  the  mod  fit  for  reftoring  a decayed  conftitu- 
tion,  and  removing  that  particular  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours, which  feems  to  conftitute  the  very  eflfence  of  the 
fcurvy,  and  many  other  difcafes.  But  people  defpife  this 
wholefome  and  nourilhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and 
devour  with  greedinefs  fiefh  and  fermented  liquors,  while 
miik  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or  butter- 
milk. When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cyder,  perry, 
or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  likewife  been 
found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy,  and  may  be  ufed 
at  fea,  as  male  will  keep  during  the  longed  voyage.  A 
deco&ion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce-fir  is  likewife  proper. 
It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englifh  pint  twice 
a-dav.  Tar- water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
or  deco&ions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables; 
as  farfaparilla,  marfhmallow  roots,  &c.  Infufions  of  the 
bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  Idler  centaury,  marfh- 
trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I have  feen  the  pea- 

* Every  body  knows  how  much  eafier  it  is  to  prevent  than  to 
cure  any  difeafe  ; but  this  is  particularly  true  with  refpect  to  the 
fcurvy.  I have  therefore  recommended  the  molt  allured  means 
of  preferving  our  feamen  from  its  formidable  attacks.  Vegetable 
and  mineral  acids  are  certainly  the  bed  correctives  of  the  acrimony 
occafioned  by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  provisions.  Thefe  are  one  of 
the  chief  caufes  of  the  fcurvy  not  only  at  fea,  but  on  land  alfo, 
where  falted  and  fmoke-dried  meats  are  a favourite  and  very  cuf- 
tomary  article  of  food.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  modern 
travellers,  that  the  fcurvy  is  almod  unknown  to  the  natives  of  Ca- 
nada, though  they  live  entirely  on  animal  food,  but  not  falted  ; 
while  the  ufe  of  the  latter  never  fails  to  produce  the  fcurvy.  Would 
it  not  then  be  worth  while  to  make  various  experiments  for  pre- 
ferving  meat  at  fea  without  fait  ? Surely  the  refources  of  human 
invention  are  not  exhauded.  The  abforbent  and  anti-putrefeent 
properties  of  fugar  are  well  known  ; but  it  might  be  deemed  too 
expenfiv^  a feafoning.  I mud  leave  trials  of  this  fort  to  perfons  of 
more  lcifure.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  fugged  the  hint.  I wifli  it 
may  lead  to  a cKfcovery  of  fo  much  importance. 

n.«ii  j B b 2 fants 
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fants  in  Tome  parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  lad- 
mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  effecft  in  thofe 
foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  trou- 
bled in  the  fpring  feafon. 

Harrcwgate- water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine 
in  the  knd-fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients  who  had 
been  reduced  to  the  mod  deplorable  condition  by  this 
difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  fulphur-vvater, 
and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate-water  may  alfo  be 
ufed  with  advantage,  efpecially  with  a view  to  brace  the 
ftomach  after  drinking  the  fulphur-water,  which,  though 
it  fharpens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers 
of  digeflion. 

A flight  degree  of  feurvv  may  be  carried  off  by  fre- 
quently fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange  or 
a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affedts  the  gums  only,  this 
pra&ice,  if  continued  for  fome  time,  will  generally  carry 
it  off.  We  would,  however,  recommend  the  bitter 
orange  as  greatly  preferable  to  lemon  ; it  leems  to  be  as 
good  a medicine,  and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  do- 
roach.  Perhaps  our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  td 
either  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  feurvy,  and  ought 
to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce,  parfley, 
celery,  endive,  radilb,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is  amazing  to 
fee  how  foon  frefh  vegetables  in  the  fpring  cure  the  brute 
animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which  is  upon  their  (kins. 
It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  their  effects  would  be  as 
great  upon  the  human  fpecies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper 
quantity  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effects  in  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints of  very  long  (landing,  from  the  ufe  of  a deception 
of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually  made  by  boil- 
ing a pound  of  the  frefh  root  in  fix  Englifh  pints  of  water, 
till  about  one-third  of  it  be  confumed.  The  dofe  is  from 
half  a pint  to  a whole  pint  of  the  decoftion  every  day. 
Butin  all  the  cafes  where  I have  feen  it  prove  beneficial, 
it  was  made  much  Wronger,  and  drank  in  larger  quantities. 
The  fa feft  way,  however,  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with 
fmall  dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  in  drength  and  quantity 
a$  he  finds  his  flom'aeh  w ill  bear  it.  It  mud  be  ufed  For  a 

confi- 
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confiderable  time.  I have  known  fame  take  if .for many 
months,  and  have  been  told  of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for 
feveral  years,  before  they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but 
who  neverthelefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  country 
long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  fcurvy. 
Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now,  may  be  owing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  vegetable  food  than 
formerly,  living  more  upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet, 
wfing  lefs  faked  meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged 
and  clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure  of  this  dileafe  we  would 
recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medicine  as  in 
the  fcurvy. 

I have  met  with  very  few  cafes  of  real  leprofy  in  the 
courfe  of  my  practice.  The  dry,  fcaly  eruptions  all  over 
the  body,  which  are  often  the  effeCts  of  the  fcurvy,  are 
very  liable  to  be  confidered  as  leprous  fymptoms,  and 
certainly  refemble  them  very  much.  But  no  evil  can 
arife  even  from  miftake  in  this  particular,  as  the  fame 
alterative  plan,  which  is  advifable  in  the  fcurvy,  will  be 
generally  found  efficacious  in  the  leprofy.  Perhaps  in 
the  latter  complaint,  we  ought  to  lay  a greater  ftrels,  if 
poffible,  on  the  benefit  of  good  air,  and  of  frequent 
changes  of  the  linen  worn  next  the  fkin.  What  has  been 
peculiarly  called  the  dileafe  of  uncleannefs,  can  only  be 
remedied  by  the  practice  of  the  oppofite  virtue.  ] have 
alfo  found,  that,  after  proper  means  for  correcting  inter- 
nal impurities  had  been  ufed  for  fome  time,  the  complete 
difappearance  of  the  leper’s  fores  was  often  fafely  and 
effectually  promoted  by  the  ointment  for  difeafes  of  the 
fkin  mentioned  in  the  Appendix. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Bath  waters,  as  well  as  thole 
of  Harrowgate,  in  the  cure  of  the  leprofy,  are  very  high- 
ly, and  I believe  very  juftly,  eftccmed. 

filOll  8/  !)lob  Si'X'  ,f1*?  ! > m 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

.e-vim; 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affeCts  the  glands,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  neck.  Children,  and  young  perfons  of  a fedentary 
life,  are  very  fubjcCt  to  it.  It  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 
-flno3  B b 3 which 
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which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen,  but  feldom 
yields  ro  medicine.  The  inhabitants  of  cold,  damp, 
marfhv  countries  are  tr.oft  liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. Thisdifeafe  may  proceed  from  an  he- 

reditary taint,  inre<5Hon,  a fcrophulous  nurfe,&:c.  Children 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly  parents, 
whofe  conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  pox, 
or  ether  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  ro  be  affeded  by  the 
fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  fuch  difcaies 
as  weaken  the  habit  or  ’date  the  humours,  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes, 
and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous  ulcers;  buc 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  when  this  happens,  that  there 
has  been  a predifpofition  in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe.  In 
fhort,  whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the 
folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcrophula;  as  the  want  of 
proper  exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  un- 
wholelome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor,  weak, 
watery  aliments,  the  negled  of  cleanlinefs,  &c.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in  children  than  allow- 
ing them  to  continue  long  wet  *. 

SYMPTOMS. At  firft,  frnall  knots  appear  under 

the  chin,  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  increafe  in 
number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large  hard  tumour. 
This  often  continues  for  a long  time  without  breaking, 
and  when  it  does  break,  it  only  difeharges  a thin  Janies , 
or  watery  humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are  likewife 
liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands, 
eyes,  breads,  & c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt 
from  it.  It  often  affeds  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  ; and 
I have  frequently  feen  the  glands  of  the  mylentery  great- 
ly enlarged  by  it. 

Thofc  obftinare  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the  feet 
and  hands  with  1 welling,  and  little  or  no  retinefs,  are  of  the 
fcrophulous  kind.  1 hey  feldom  difeharge  good  matter, 
and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  The  white  Joinings 
of  the  joints  feern  likewife  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are 
with  difficulty  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when  open- 

i He  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  in 
|argc  marmta&uring  towns,  where  people  live  crois,  and  lead 
|/trJen:ary  lives. 
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ed  they  only  difcharpe  a thin  ichor.  7' he  re  is  not  a more 
general  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a fw^llmg  of  the 
upper  lip  and  nore.  • Ir  fo  me  times  begins  in  a toe  or 
finger,  which  continues  long  fweilrd,  with  no  great  de- 
gree of  pain,  till  the  bone  becomrs  carious. 

REGIMEN. As  this  dilrafe  proceeds,  in  a great 

mealure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  gene ' >us 
and  nourishing,  but  at  the  fame  rime  light  and  of  ealy  di- 
geftion  ; as  well-fermented  bread  made  of  found  grain,  the 
fleSh  and  broth  of  voung  animals,  with  now  and  then  a glafs 
of  generous  wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open, 
drv,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient  Should  take  as  much 
exercife  he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmofi:  importance. 
Children  who  have  Sufficient  exercife  are  leldom  troubled 
with  the  fr*  ophula. 

MEDICINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkablv  cre<^ 

dulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula  ; many  of 
them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of 
the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is,  we  know  but  little 
either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  where  rea- 
fon  or  medicines  fail,  fuperffition  always  comes  in  their 
place.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  dffeafes  which  are  the  moft 
difficult  to  underfiand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft 
number  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed.  Here, 
however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The 
fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  itlelf; 
and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about  this  time, 
the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  Nature,  who 
is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame  wav,  the  infignificant 
noStrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often  gain  applaufe 
when  they  deferve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftom  of 
plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  Slrong  purgative 
medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  rom  humours 
which  muff  be  purged  off,  without  considering  that  thefe 
purgatives  increaic  the  debility  and  aggravate  the  difeafe. 
It  has  indeed  been  found,  that  keeping  the  body  gently 
open  for  feme  time, especially  with  lea  water,  has  a good 
eff ed  ; but  this  Should  only  be  gi/cn  in  grofs  habits,  and 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  rnoit  two  llools 
every  day. 
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Bathing  in  the  fa  It- water  has  likewife  a very  good  effed, 
efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often  known  a 
courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drinking  it  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  cure  a fero- 
phula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
When  falt-water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  be 
bathed  in  frefh  water,  and  his  body  kept  open  by  fmall 
quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or  fome  other  mild  pur- 
gative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  fair-water,  we 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold  bath 
may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter.  To 
an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be 
given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  four  or  five  times  a-day. 
Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance,  may 
ufe  the  decodion  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsiy  powdered,  in  an  Englilh 
quart  of  water  to  a pint : towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce 
of  diced  liquorice-root  and  a handful  of  raifins  may  be 
added,  which,  will  both  render  the  decodion  lefs  difagree- 
able,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor 
muft  be  drained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  table*  fpoonfuls, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times 
a-day  ; but,  in  place  of  this,  1 now  ufe  the  compound  tinc- 
ture of  bark. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially  the 
latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the  fero- 
pjvula.  1 hey  ought  not,  however,  to  be  drank  in  large 
quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  and  muft  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time. 

1 he  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advantage 
in  the  lcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule, 
that  the  lea- water  is  moft  proper  before  there  are  any 
fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  \ the  Peruvian  bark, 
vnen  there  are  running  fores,  and  a degree  of  hedic 
fever ; and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cafes,  ap- 
proaching to  the  fchirrous  or  cancerous  ftate.  Either  the 
ex  trad:  or  the  frefh  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The 
dole  may  be  fmall  at  fir  11 , and  incrcafed  gradually  as  far 
as  tht  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

External 
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Externafapplications  are  of  little  u(e.  Before  the  tu- 
mor breaks,,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  unlefs  a 
piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it  wirm.  After 
it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  d refled  with  fome  digeltive 
ointment.  What  I have  always  found  to  anfwer  heft, 
was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  about  a fixth  or 
eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
The  fore  may  be  drefled  with  this  twjce  a-day ; and  if 
it  be  very  fungous,  and  does  not  digeft  well,  a larger 
proportion  of  the  precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though  they  do 
not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  che  patient  can  be 
kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, he  has  a great  chance  to  get  well  j but  if  he  does 
not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  maladv  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to  com- 
municate to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for  which 
reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into  families 
affected  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula,  we  mull: 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurflng  at  doc  be- 
ginning of  the  book. 

I am  now  induced  to  bring  into  one  point  of  view  fuch 
of  thofe  remarks  as  immediately  relate  to  the  fubje£t  of 
prevention,  in  order  to  imprefs  them  more  ftrongly  upon 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  children. 

One  of  the  mod  effectual  means  of  guarding  againft 
the  fcrophula,  is  a conffant  attention  to  keep  the  child  dry 
and  clean,  by  the  immediate  removal  of  all  impurities, 
which  not  only  taint  the  air  and  relax  the  fkin,  but  viti- 
ate the  humours  of  the  body,  in  confequence  of  the  ab- 
i'orption  of  their  mod  noxious  particles  through  the  pores. 

Waffling  children  frequently,  forms  a necefiary  part  of 
this  plan.  At  firft,  luke-warm  water  is  proper,  as  being 
bell:  fuited  to  the  new-born  infant,  on  account  of  the 
warm  temperature  to  which  he  had  been  accultomed  in 
the  womb,  and  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  habit  which 
he  may  have  inherited  from  his  parents.  But  the  warmth 
of  the  water  ffiould  be  gradually  dimini  filed  as  the  infant 
gains  ftrengch,  till  it  can  be  ul'ed  quite  cold  with  great 
lafety  and  benefit.  The  cold  bath,  fo  effential  to  the  cure  of 
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the  fcrophula,  operates  with  Fill  greater  certainty  as  a 
preventive.  It  braces  and  invigorates  the  frame,  and  thus 
diredtly  counteracts  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the 
evil,  which  is  relaxation.  The  whole  body  ought  to  be 
wafhtd  every  morning,  and  the  lower  half  every  night, 
after  which  the  child  is  to  be  inllantly  wip^d  dry,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a warm  bianker,  to  guard  againft  the 
danger  of  fudden  cold,  and  to  fecure  all  the  advantages  cf 
fo  falutarv  an  operation. 

My  former  arguments,  in  favour  of  light  and  loofe 
clothing  for  children  in  general,  acquire  double  foice 
when  there  is  the  lead  reafon  to  dread  the  fcrophula.  It 
is  little  fhort  of , murder  to  keep  an  infant  of  a delicate 
habit  fmothered  in  clothes,  and  panting  in  a fort  of  va- 
pour-bath caufed  by  the  noxious  (teams  of  its  own  body. 
The  covering  both  by  day  and  by  night  fhould  be  as 
light  as  is  confident  with  due  warmth.  The  linen  next 
the  fkin,  which  is  always  imbibing  perfpirablc  matter, 
muft  be  changed  often ; and  the  fame  drefs  ought  never 
to  be  kept  on  for  more  than  twelve  hours  together. 

Wholefome  unconfined  air,  and  frequent  extreife  are 
grand  prefervatives  from  all  dileafes,  but  efpecially  from 
the  fcrophula.  It  is  not  enough  to  leledt  the  molt  fpa- 
cious  and  lofty  apartment  in  the  houfe  for  the  nurfery; 
children  fhould  be  taken  out  into  the  fields  every  day, 
particularly  about  noon,  unlefs  the  heat  be  intenfe,  as  the 
moft  falutary  exhalations  from  the  earth  then  abound, 
and  the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  balmy  etfence  of  the 
fweetefi  plants  and  flowers.  Cold  and  wet  weather  be- 
ing deemed  one  of  the  exciting  caufes  of  the  fcrophula, 
any  wanton  expofure  to  it  would  be  improper;  though, 
even  in  this  refptdf,  lefs  caution  is  necefifary,  if  the  ulc  of 
the  cold  bath  is  continued  every  morning.  This  will 
brace  the  thinned,  fined:  fkin,  and  harden  ic  agaiult  the 
impreffions  ofa  damp,  chilly  atmofphere. 

Exercife,  befides  drtngthening  the  whole  habit,  and 
powerfully  adding  ail  the  vital  functions,  has  a diredt 
tendency  to  prevent  obdruCtions  of  every  kind,  and  thofe 
of  the  glands  in  particular,  which  conditute  the  earlieft 
fymptom  of  the  diieafc  in  queftion. 
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On  the  fobjeft  of  diet,  fome  little  deviations  muft  be 
mule  from  my  general  plan,  in  rearing  the  child  of  fcro- 
phulcus  parents,  or  one  that  is  marked  with  what  may  be 
called  a pre-difpofition  to  this  difeafe,  a thin  fkin,  and  a 
general  weaknefs  and  flacciditv  or  the  habit.  Extraordi- 
nary care  fhould  be  taken  to  fecure  a very  healthy  nurfe 
for  inch  a child  ; and,  after  it  is  weaned,  the  life  of 
animal  food,  but  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  fhould  be 
gradually  introduced,  and  freely  allowed  at  dinner  every 
day.  In  cafe  of  any  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  fcrophula, 
we  muft  not  truft  to  a mild  regimen,  to  milk  and  vege- 
tables, though  in  general  fo  wholefome  and  nutritious. 
They  cannot  give  that  {one  to  the  ftomach,  and  that 
energy  to  the  whole  fyftem,  which  they  now  ftand  in 
need  of.  A grofs,  full  diet  will  certainly  occafion  hu- 
mours and  eruptions  ; but  thefe  are  very  different  from 
the  fcrophula,  and  far  more  eafilv  cured.  A poverty  of 
the  blood  and  a relaxation  of  the  fibres,  thofe  fure  attend- 
ants, if  not  the  principal  caufes  of  the  evil,  require  the 
mo  ft  (Lengthening  articles  both  of  food  and  drink. 

But  1 muft  reprobate,  above  all  things,  butter  in  every 
form,  and  other  oily  fubftances,  which  are  fo  apt  to  turn 
rancid  on  the  ftomach,  loading  it  with  phlegm,  relaxing 
and  impeding  its  action,  inducing  a debility  of  the  folids, 
and  occafioning  a great  number  of  complaints,  as  well  as 
glandular  obftruclions.  One  of  the  worft  compofitions, 
of  which  butter  or  fat  always  forms  a parr,  is  paftry. 
I really  fhudder,  whenever  I fee  a delicate  woman,  ora 
weak  child,  greedily  devouring  thofe  palatable  poifons. 
Let  it  be  undcrftood,  that  I include  in  this  cenfure  ginger- 
bread, plumcakes,  and  all  trafh  of  the  like  kind.  In- 
deed, a child  of  a fcrophulous  habit  fhould  never  eat  any 
preparation  of  flour,  except  plain,  well-made,  and  well- 
baked  bread. 


OF  THE  ITCLL 

Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated  by 
infe&ion,  yet  it  lcldom  prevails  where  due  regard  is  paid 
{0  cltaniinds,  frcfh  air,  and  wholefome  diet.  It  gene-* 
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rally  appears  in  form  of  ftnall  watery  putlules,  firft  about 
the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers;  afterwards  it  afFe&s 
the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  Sec.  Thefe  puftules  are  attended 
with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed,  or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
fkin  is  covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other 
times  with  a white  feurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This  laft  is 
called  the  Dry  Itch,  and  is  the  moft  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feidom  a dangerous  difeale,  uniefs  when  it 
is  rendered  fo  by  neglect  or  improper  treatment.  If  it 
be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the 
whole  mate  of  humours ; and,  if  it  be  fuddenly  drove 
in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may  occafion  fe- 
vers, inflammations  of  the  vifeera,  or  other  internal  dif- 
orders. 

The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  fulphur, 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  parts  moft  afft&cd  may  be  rubbed  with  an  ointment: 
made  of  the  flower  of  fulphur,  two  ounces ; crude  fal 
ammoniac  finely  powered,  two  drachms ; hog’s  lard,  or 
butter,  four  ounces.  If  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the 
effience  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away  the 
dil'agreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this 
may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at  bed-time  twice 
or  thrice  a-week.  It  is  fcldom  neceflary  to  rub  the 
whole  body ; but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all 
at  once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  liop  too  many 
pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he  ought, 
if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge  or  two. 
It  will  like  wile  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of  it,  to  take 
every  nig? ht  and  morning  as  much  of  the  flower  of  brirn- 
ftene  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk, 
as  v.iil  keep  the  body  gently  open.  He  fhould  beware 
of  catching  cold,  fhould  wear  more  clothes  than  ulual, 
and  take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  e xcepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  ufing 
the  ointment;  and  luch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while 
the  patient  was  under  the  dileafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed 
again,  ur.lcfs  they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimftone, 
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and  thoroughly  cleanied,  otherwife  they  will  communicate 
the  infection  anew  *. 

I never  knew  brimftonc,  when  ufed  as  dircdled  above, 
fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  I have  reafon  to  believe,  that, 
if  duly  per  filled  in,  it  never  will  fail  j but  if  it  be  only 
lifed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs  negle&ed,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  diforder  returns.  The  quantity  of  oint- 
ment mentioned  above  will  generally  be  fufficient  for  the 
cure  of  one  perfon  ; but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe 
fliould  appear  again,  the  medicine  mult  be  repeated.  It 
is  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for  a 
confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied 
at  once.  As  moll  people  diflike  the  imell  of  fulphur, 
they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of  white  hellebore 
root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the  fame  manner,.  . 
which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they  take 
other  eruptions  for  the  itch ; as  the  ftoppage  of  thefe 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many  of  the 
eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable,  have  a 
near  relemblance ; and  I have  often  known  infants 
killed  by  being  rubbed  with  greafy  ointments  that  make 
thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature  had 
thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome 
other  malady. 

Much  mifehief  is  likewjfe  done  by  the  ufe  of  mercury 
in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool-hardy  as  to 
wafh  the  parts  affected  with  a ftrong  folution  of  the  cor- 
rofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial  ointmenr, 
without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid  cold,  keep 
the  body  open,  or  obierve  a proper  regimen.  The  con- 
fequences of  fuch  conduct  may  be  eafiiy  gueffed.  I have 
known  even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effects, 
and  would  advife  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never  to 
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* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  though  this  difeafe  may  feem 

trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  troublefome 
to  cure,  as  the  infection  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and  breaks 
out  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time.  The  fame  inconvenicncy  oc- 
curs in  private  families,  unlefs  particular  regard  be  paid  to  the 
changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  which  lait  is  by  no  means  an 
eafy,  operation. 
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be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft  care.  Igno- 
rant people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm, 
without  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchier  is  d >ne  bv  ufing  mer- 
curial ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  vermin  ; 
yet  it  is  unnecedary  for  either:  the  former  may  be  al-  _ 
ways  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and  the  latter  will 
never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

Thole  who  would  avoid  this  deteftible  difeafe,  ought 
to  beware  of  infcbled  perfons,  to  uic  whoielome  food, 
and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs *  *. 


HE  aflhma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  feldom 


admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
moll  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguilhed  into  the  moift  and 
dry,  or  hurnoural  and  nervous.  The  former  is  attended 
with  expe&oration  cr  fpitting  ; but  in  the  latter  the  pa- 
tient feldom  fpirs,  unlefs  fometimes  a little  tough  phlegm, 
by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. The  alihma  is  fometimes  hereditary. 

It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the 
bread ; the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken  into  the 
lungs;  violent  exercife,  tfpeciallv  running;  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cudomarv  evacuations,  as  the  menles,  haemor- 
rhoids, &c.  the  fudden  rctrocedlon  of  the  gout,  or  drik- 

* The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefs  baniflied  from  every  genteel 
family  in  Britain.  It  ttill,  however,  prevails  among  the  poorer 
forts  of  pcafants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufacturers  in 
England.  Thefe  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the 
difeafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infeCHon  among  others.  It  were, 
to  he  wifhed  that  fome  elFeCtual  method  could  be  devifed  for  ex- 
tirpating it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  told, 
me,  that  by  getting  fuch  as  were  infeCted  cured,  and  ftrongjy  re- 
commending an  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  banithed  the 
itch  entirely  out  of  their  parilhes.  Why  might  not  others  do  the 
fame  ? 
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mg  in  of  eruptions,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  <kc.  violent 
paffions  of  the  mind,  as  ftidden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a 
word,  the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An  adhma  is  known  by  a quick 

laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  performed  with  a 
kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  in 
an  eredt  pofhire,  otherwife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuf- 
focated.  A fit  or  paroxyfm  of  the  adhma  generally  hap- 
pens after  a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eaderiy 
winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  lias 
got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  underground, 
or  has  taken  fome  food  which  the  domach  could  not  di- 
gefi,  as  padries,  toaded  checfe,  or  the  like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  uffiered  in  with  lidleffinefs, 
want  of  Deep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough,  belching  of  wind,  a 
fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  breath,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever,  pain  of  the 
head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great  oppreffion  of  the  bread, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and  fomeiimes  intermit- 
ting pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings, 
&c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night;  the 
patient  is  eafier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  detirous 
of  cool  air. 

KLGlMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of 

eafy  digcdion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to 
roadcd,  and  the  fleffi  of  young  animals  to  that  of  old.  AIL 
windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwell  in  the  domach, 
is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings,  whiie  broths,  and 
ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or  roaded,  are  proper.  Strong 
liquors  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  malt-liquor,  are  hurtful. 
The  patient  ffiould  cat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather 
none  at  all,  and  fliould  never  fuffer  himlelf  to  be  long 
codive.  His  clothing  ffiould  be  warm,  efpecially  in  the 
winter  leaion.  As  all  difordcrs  of  the  bread  are  much 
relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  a flannel  fhirt  or  waidcoar,  and  thick  Ihoes, 
will  be  of  fingular  fervice. 
fjni  ' ' ' ■’* 
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But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  afthma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic  people  can 
feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a large  town, 
or  the  (harp  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly  country  : a 
medium,  therefore,  between  thefe  is  to  be  chofen.  The 
air  near  a large  town  is  often  better  than  at  a diftnnce,, 
provided  the  patient  be  removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affed- 
cd  by  the  fmoke.  Some  afthmatic  patients  indeed  breathe 
cafier  in  town  than  in  the  country  ; but  this  is  feldom 
the  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt. 
Afthmatic  perfons  who  are  obliged  ro  be  in  town  all  day, 
ought  at  leaft  to  fleep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often 
prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought 
to  travel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons 
who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercife  islikewifeof  very  great  importance  in  the  afth- 
ma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  and  greatly  aftiftsin  the 
preparation  of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  afthmatic  perfons 
is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  adion  of  the 
lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon  fuch  people  ought - 
daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either  on  foot,  horfcback, 
or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  by 

medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when 
feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  requires  the  great- 
eft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves  fuddenly  fatal. 
In  a paroxvfm  or  fit  the  body  is  generally  bound,  a 
purging  clyfter,  with  a folution  of  afafeetida,  ought  there- 
fore to  be  adminiftered,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  it 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s 
feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and 
afterwards  rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  cr  dry  cloth. 
Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould 
forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent  fpafm 
about  the  breaft  or  ftomach,  warm  fomentations,  or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied 
to  the  part  afFeded,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies  of 
the  feet.  The  patient  muft  drink  freely  of  diluting  li- 
quors, and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tindure  of 
caftor  and  of  faftron  mixed  together  in  a cup  of  valerian- 

tea. 
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tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a 
very  good  effebt,  and  lnatches  the  patient,  as  it  were, 
-from  the  jaws  of  death.  This,  however,  will  be  more 
fafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed.  A very 
ilrong  infufion  of  roafted  coffee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in 
an  afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moilt  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  expecto- 
ration or  fpitting,  ought  to  be  ufed  ; as  the  fyruo  of 
fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A common 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  through  the  day,  and  four  or  five  pills  made 
of  equal  parts  of  afafoetida  and  gum -ammoniac  at  bed- 
time *. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpafmodics 
and  bracers  are  the  mod  proper  medicines.  The  patient 
may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a- 
day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fometimes  found  to  be  of  ufe 
in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufcd  in 
wine.  In  fhort,  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or 
takes  off  l'pafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  Ic 
is  often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  affes  milk  : I have  like- 
wife  known  cows  milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have- 
a very  good  effebt  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iffues  have  a 
good  effedt ; they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or  fide, 
and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We  (hall  here, 
once  for  all,  oblerve,  that  not  only  in  the  afthma,  but  in 
molt  chronic  difeales,  iffues  arc  extremely  proper.  They 
are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious  remedy  ; and  though  they 
do  not  always  cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong 
the  patient’s  life. 

This  difeafe,  though  fo  common  with  us,  is  little  known 
in  mild  climates  ; and,  on  that  account,  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  try  the  effcCl  of  a change  of  climate,  which  has 

* After  copious  evacuations,  large  doles  of  aether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of  the  afthma.  1 have 
like  wife  known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effects  : 
To* four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac 
dd  two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon- water,  the  fame  quantity  of" 
alfamic  fiyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this 
..wq  table- fpoonful s may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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generally  been  attended  with  great  benefit.  I have  al- 
ready intimated  what  little  confidence  I had  in  the  power 
of  anv  medicine  to  perform  a radical  cure  of  the  afthma; 
bur  there  are  many  things  that  will  give  the  patient  eale, 
and,  of  courle,  tend  to  prolong  his  life.  Much  alfo  may 
be  done  by  regimen,  when  drugs  are  of  little  fervice  ; and. 
1 would  therefore  advife  allmatic  patients  to  procure  and 
keep  by  them  rules  for  their  management  both  in  and  out 
of  the  fit,  adapted  to  their  particular  cafes.  By  a proper 
attention  to  Inch  rules,  a man  may  live  many  years,  and 
enjoy  tolerably  good  health. 

I had  a patient  fome  time  ago,  who  was  often  carried 
home  to  his  wife  in  an  apparently  dying  (late.  She  felc 
little  alarm,  well  knowing  what  wasneceffary  to  be  done; 
and  fhc  always  brought  him  about.  This  good  wo- 
man did  no  more  than  may  be  done  by  any  woman  of 
common  fenfe,  if  the  dodtor  will  deign  to  in(lru<5t  her. 
General  rules  will  not  do.  They  mud,  as  before  ob- 
Jerved,  be  fuited  to  the  patient’s  cafe  and  conftitution. 
For  want  of  feme  fuch  inftrudtions,  which  a phyfician 
fhould  take  the  ear  licit  opportunity  to  give,  a patient 
may  lole  his  life,  before  the  dodtor  can  be  lent  for,  or 
any  other  medical  advice  or  afiiltance  procured. 


C II  A P.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

nr  HE  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  motion, 
during  which  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance  dead  ; 
the  heart  and  lungs,  however,  fill  continue  to  move. 
Though  this  difeafe  proves  often  fatal,  yet  it  may  fome- 
times  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It  chiefly  attacks 
fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  who  ufe  a rich  and 
plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in  ftrong  liquors.  People  in 
the  decline  of  life  are  mod  fubjedt  to  the  apoplexy.  Ic 
prevails  mod  in  winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  lealons,  and 
very  low'  dates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. — r—The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apoplexy 
is  a compredion  of  the  brain,  occafiontd  by  an  excels  of 

blood, 
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blood,  or  a collection  of  watery  humours.  The  former 
is  called  a /anguine,  and  the  latter  a ferous  apoplexy.  It 
may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  increases  the  circu- 
lation towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  : as  intenfe  ftudy  ; violent  paffions  * $ 
viewing  objefts  for  a long  time  obliquely  ; wearing  any 
thing  too  tight  abcrut  the  neck ; a rich  and  luxurious  diet  ; 
fuppreffion  of  urine ; fuffering  the  body  to  cool  ,'udden- 
ly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; continuing  long  in 
a warm  or  cold  bath  ; the  exceflive  uic  of  fpiceries, 
or  high-feafoned  food  ; excefs  of  venery ; the  hid- 
den ftriking  in  of  any  eruption  ; fuffering  iffues,  fetons, 
&c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftom- 
ary  evacution  j a mercurial  falivatmn  pufhed  too  far,  or 
fuddenly  checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or  bruifes  on  the 
head  ; long  expofure  to  exceflive  cold  ; poifonous  exha- 
lations, &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The  ufual 

forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain  and  lwim- 
ming  of  the  head;  lofs  of  memory;  drowfmefs ; noife 
in  the  ears;  the  night-mdre ; a fpontaneous  flux  of  tears, 
and  laborious  refpiration.  When  perfons  of  an  apoplectic 
make  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear 
the  approach  of  a fit,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent it  by  bleeding,  a flender  diet,  and  opening  medi- 
cines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not  die 
fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face  is 
fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood  vefiels,  efpecially 
about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; the  pulfe  beats 
ftroiig;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  and  the  breath- 
ing is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a fnorting  noife.  The 
excrements  and  urine  are  often  voided  ipontaneoufly,  and 
the  patient  is  fometimes  ieized  with  vomiting. 

* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized  with, 
a fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme  pain,  as 
if  daggers  bad  been  tbrujl  through  her  head,  a#  the  expreiled  it.  /ftter- 
wards  fhe  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe  funk,  very  low,  and  was  ex- 
ceeding flow.  By  bleeding,  bliltering,  and  other  evacuations,  the 
was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head  was  opened,  a 
large  quantity  of  extravaikted  blood  was  found  in  the  left  ventral? 
frf  .the  brain. 
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In  tit?';  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  muft  be 
taken  to  leflVn  rhe  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the 
head.  The  patient  fhonld  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and 
cool.  His  head  fhould  be  raifed  pretty  high,  and  his 
feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be 
Joofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and  frtfh  air  admitted  - 
into  his  chamber.  His  garters  fhould  be  tied  pretty 
tight,  by  which  means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the 
lower  extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  pa- 
tient is  placed  in  a proper  pofture,  he  fhould  be  bled 
freely  in  rhe  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A lax- 
ative clyfler,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefh  butter, 
and  a fpoonfui  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  every  two  hours*,  and  blihering-plahers  ap- 
plied between  the  (boulders,  and  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fvmptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the 
patient  is  able  to  1 wallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
fome  diluting  opening  liquor;  as  a decodtion  of  tamarinds 
and  liquorice,  cream-tartar  whey,  or  common  whey  with 
cream  of  tartar  dilTolved  in  it.  Or  he  may  take  any 
cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  falts,  manna  dilfolved  in  an 
infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like.  All  fpirits  and  other 
ftrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile  (alts 
held  to  the  nofe  do  mifchief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  or  any  thing  that  may  increafc 
the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly  the 
fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  countenance  is 
lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lei's  difficult.  Bleeding  is 
not  fo  neceffary  here  as  in  the  former  cafe.  It  may, 
however,  generally  be  performed  once  with  fafety  and 
advantage,  but  fhould  not  be  repeated.  The  patient 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  fame  pofture  as  directed  above, 
and  fhould  have  bliftering-plafters  applied,  and  receive 
opening  clyflers  in  the  fame  manner.  Purges  are  here 
Jikewife  neceffary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong  balm- 
tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  slight  to  be  promoted 
by  drinking  fmali  wine-whey,  or  an  infufion  of  carduus 
benedidtus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a confiderable 
time  has  often  carried  off  a ferous  apoplexy. 
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When  apople^ic  ft  m proms  proceed  from  opium,  or 
other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  vomits 
are  necefDrv.  The  patient  is  generally  relieved  as  loon 
as  he  has  discharged  the  poifon  in  this  way. 

Perfonsof  an  apoplectic  make,  or  thofe  who  have  been 
attacked  bv  it,  ought  to  ufe  a verv  fpare  and  (lender  diet, 
avoiding  all  Prong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and  high-feafoned 
food.  They  ought  likewife  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
paffions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  head  fhould  be  (haved,  and  daily  wafhed  with  cold 
water.  The  feet  ought  to  be  keot  warm,  and  never 
fuffered  to  continue  long  wet.  The  body  muft  be  kept 
open  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may 
be  let  every  fpring  and  fall.  Ex,  rcife  (hould  by  no  means 
be  neglected;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation.  No- 
thing has  a more  happy  effect  in  preventing  an  apoplexy 
than  perpetual  ifTues  or  fetons  ; great  care,  however, 
muft  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them  to  dry  up,  without 
opening  others  in  their  (lead.  Apoplectic  pcrlbns  ought 
never  to  go  to  reft  with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with 
their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  tight  about  their 
necks. 

Thcfe  laft  cautions  are  of  far  greater  importance  than 
fuch  per  fops  may  be  aware  of.  The  circulation,  which 
is  fl  jwcr  during  fleep  than  when  awake,  is  farther  clog- 
ged by  a fulnefs  of  the  ftomach.  The  lo  w pofture  of  the 
head  not  only  favours,  buc  feems  to  invite  ftagnation ; 
and  tight  ligatures  round  the  neck  impede  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  veflfcls  of  the  brain,  fo  that  an  apoplexy, 
not  only  very  naturally,  buc  almoft  inevitably  follows, 
Inftead  of  being  aftonilhed  ac  the  number  of  thole  who 
go  to  bed  in  apparent  health,  and  are  found  dead  in  the 
morning,  we  ihould  conlider  it  as  a matter  of  much  more 
furprife  for  a per fon  of  a plethoric  habit,  after  unchecked 
indulgence  in  the  pleal'ures  of  the  table,  to  go  to  reft 
without  any  regard  to  the  inclination  of  his  head  or  the 
tightnefs  of  his  collar,  and  ever  to  rile  again. 
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CHAP.  XL1I. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  STOMACH  AND 
BOWELS. 

\^yrE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftridtions 
of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes, 
as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c.  but  only  to  take 
notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens, and  which  in  fome  particular  conftitutions  may  oc- 
eafion  difeafes. 

Collivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough  red 
wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors  ; too  much  exereife, 
efpecially  on  horfcback.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
a longufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which  does  not  fufficiently 
Simulate  the  inteftines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the 
bile  not  delcending  to  the  inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice  ; 
and  at  other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  intef- 
tines themfelves,  as  a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumours,  a 
cold  dry  ftate  of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exceffive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the 
bead,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac 
and  hyfteric  perfons,-  as  it  generates  wind  and  other  grie- 
vous fymptoms.  Some  people  however  can  bear  cof- 
tivenefs to  a great  degree.  I know  perfons  who  enjoy 
pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go  to  ftool  above  once 
a-week,  and  others  not  above  once  a fortnight.  Indeed 
I have  heard  of  fome  who  do  not  go  above  once  a- 
tnonth. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhould  live  upon  a 
moiftening  and  laxative  diet  j as  roafted  or  boiled  apples, 
pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels  with  currants,  butter, 
honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like.  Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks, 
and  other  fofc  pot-herbs,  are  likewife  proper.  Rye* 
bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and 
jye  together,  ought  to  be  eaten.  No  perfon  troubled 
with  collivenefs  fnould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially 
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that  which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  beft  bread  for  keep- 
ing the  body  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of  England  they 
call  meflin.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye, 
and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed 
to  it. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perfpiration  ; 
as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  in  bed,  &c.  Intenfe 
thought  and  a fedentary  life  are  like  wife  hurtful.  Ail 
the  fecretions  and  excretions  are  promoted  by  moderate 
exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  lprightly 
temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port,  claret, 
&c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that  is  fine,  and 
of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper.  Butter-milk, 
whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  like  wife  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient’s  inclination  di- 
rects. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant  ufe  of  me- 
dicines for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many  inconve- 
niencirs,  and  often  with  bad  confequences  *.  I never 
knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  medicine  for 
keeping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time 

* The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frelh  butter,  cream,  mar- 
row, fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of 
animals,  as-  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,.  &c.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends the  exprefied  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds, 
paftaches,  and  the  fruits  themfelves  ; all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as 
figs  ; decodions  of  mealy  vegetables  ; thefe  lubricate  the  intef- 
tines  ; fome  faponaceous  fubftances  which  ftimulate  gently,  as 
honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  ln- 
gar,  &c. 

Tjie  Doffor  obferves,  that  fucli  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conftitutions,  who  are  fubjed  to 
aftridion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when  itronger 
medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  ineffedual ; but  that  fucli 
lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whole  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that 
even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk,  have 
that  effed  : —That  new  nrlk,  efpecially  affes  milk,  ftirmllates  ftill 
more  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach  ; and  that  whey  turned  four 
will  purge  ftrongly. 
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the  cuflom  becomes  neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a 
total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, walling  of  the  ftrengrh,  and  death. 

\Y  hen  thr  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medicine, 
we  would  recommend  gemle  dofes  of  rhubarb  to  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near  fo  inju- 
rious to  the  ftomach  as  aioes,  jalap,  or  the  other  draflic" 
purgatives  fo  much  in  ike.  Infufions  of  fenna  and  manna 
may  likewife  be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar 
dilfolved  in  water-gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of 
lenitive  elc&uary  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  generally 
anfwers  thepurpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach  j indigelfion  ; 
the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife  ; grief,  fear,  anxiety,  or 
any  of  the  deprefling  palTions  ; excefTive  heat ; the  life  of 
flrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that  prdls  tie  ap- 
petite, or  is  hard  of  di  e (lion  ; the  immoderate  ufe  of 
llrong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poflible,  to  make  choice  of  an 
open  dry  air;  to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback  or  in 
a carriage  ; to  rife  betimes ; and  to  avoid  all  intenfe 
thought.  He  ftiould  ufe  a diet  of  eafv  digeftion  j and 
fhould  avoid  excefTive  heat  and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceed  from  errors  in  diet,  or  any 
other  pai  t of  thepaticnt’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  be  changed. 
If  naufea  and  Teachings  Ihew  that  the  ftomach  is  load- 
ed with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of  fervice.  After 
this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  any  of  the 
bitter  purging  falls,  nuy  be  taken.  The  patient 
ought  next  to  uie  fo:,  e of  the  ftomachic  bitters  infuled  in 
wine  Though  gt  ntle  evacuations  be  neceffary,  yet  ftrong 
purges  and  vomits  arc  10  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the 
ftefnach,  anr  hurt  digeftion.  After  proper  evacuations, 
bittt  r elixirs  and  tinctures  with  aromatics  may  be  ufed. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  n excellent  medicine  in  moft  cafes 
of  incigi  (lion,  wt  kneisof  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  appe- 
tite. From  <•  er;tv  m thirty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken 
twice  or  tii  ice  a da  in  a g'afso:  wine  or  water.  It  may 
like wne  be  mixed  with  the  tincture  of  the  bark,  one 
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drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  Litter,  and  two 
tea-fpoonfuls  ofit  taken  in  wine  and  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  it’  drank  in  moderation,  are 
generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The  Talc- 
water  has  likewife  good  effects;  but  it  mult  not  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate,  Scarborough, 
Moffat,  and  moff  other  fpas  in  Britain,  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage.  We  would  advife  all  who  are  a fit  idled  with 
indigeftion  and  want  of  appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe  places 
of  public  rendezvous.  The  very  change  of  air,  and  the 
cheerful  company,  will  be  of  lervice  ; noc  to  mention  the 
exercife,  diffipation,  amufements,  &c. 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn , is  not  a dif- 
eafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfacion  of  heat  or 
acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  fome- 
times  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  indi- 
geftion, bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  ftomach, 
&c.  Perf  ms  who  are  liable  ro  this  complaint  ought  to 
avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy  ali  nents,  and 
fhould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  loon  after  a plentiful 
meal.  I know  many  perfons  whomever  fail  ro  have  the 
heart- burn  if  they  rue  foon  after  dinner,  provided  they 
have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor  ; but  are 
never  troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or 
brandy  and  water  without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart  burn  proceeds  from  debility  of  the 
ffomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a dofe 
or  two  of  rhubarb;  afterwards  he  may  ufe  inrufions  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the  ftommhic  bitters, 
in  wine  or  brandy.  Drinking  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol  in  it,  t wice  or 
thrice  a-dav,  will  ftrengchen  the  ftomach  anti  promote  di- 
geftion.  Exercife  in  the  open  air  will  likewile  be  of  ufe. 

When  bill  *us  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  ttie  l'weec  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glals  of  water,  or 
a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eale.  If  it  proceeds 
from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a dram  of  brandy  or 
rum  may  be  taken. 
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If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the 
heart- burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of 
fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may 
be  mixed  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  water,  and  a tea-cupful 
of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  necefTary.  Such  as  do  not  chufe. 
chalk  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyffer-fhells, 
or  of  the  powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of  cin- 
namon or  peppermint-water.  But  the  fafeft  and  beft 
abforbent  is  magnefta  alba.  This  not  only  a£ts  as  an  ab- 
forbent,  but  likewife  as  a purgative  ; whereas  chalk, 
and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in 
the  inteflines,  and  occafion  obftru&ions.  This  powder 
is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or 
a glafs  of  mint- water.  A large  tea  fpoonful  is  the  ufusft 
dcfe  ; but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  greater  quantity 
when  there  is  occafion.  Thele  things  are  now  generally 
made  up  into  lozenges  for  the  conveniency  of  being  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mod  pro- 
per medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  ; as  anifceds, 
juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  cardamom  feeds, 
&c.  Thefc  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  wine 
brandy,  or  other  fpirits  ; but  thefe  ought  never  to  be  uied, 
unlefs  they  are  abfolutely  necefTary,  as  they  are  only  drams 
in  a dry  form,  and  very  pernicious  to  the  ftomach.  One 
of  the  fafelt  medicines  ofthis  kind  is  the  tin&ure  made  by 
infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
the  lefter  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  brandv. 
After  this  hasdigtfted  for  two  or  three  days,  it  ought  to  be 
ftrained,  and  four  ounces  of  white  lhgar-candy  added  to  it. 
It  muft  Hand  to  digeft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  dif- 
folved.  A table- fpoonful  o!  it  may  be  taken  occafion- 
ally  for  a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured,  parti- 
cularly in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea.  Two 
table- fpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the  milk  of  gum- ammo- 
niac, taken  once  or  twice  a -day,  will  lbmetimes  cure  the 
heart-burn. 

As  pregnant  women  are  very  fubjeft  to  this  uneafy 
fenlation,  they  fhould  hrft  confider,  whether  it  proceeds 
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from  any  of  thecaufe§  already  explained  j in  which  cafe 
the  medicines  preferibed  under  each  head  will  probably 
remove  it.  But  if  the  internal  fenfe  of  heat  be  owing  to 
the  ftate  of  pregnancy  itfelf  j if  it  arifes  from  the  confect 
between  the  ftomach  and  the  womb,  and  is  not  accompa- 
nied with  much  {pitting  or  any  acid  erudtadons,  the  white 
of  an  egg,  mixed  with  a little  fugar  and  water,  will  often 
afford  the  only  relief  that  can  be  expected  for  fome  time. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the  nervous 
kind  are  the  molt  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure. 
A volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  their  va- 
rious appearances.  They  imitate  almoft  every  difeafe; 
and  are  feldom  alike  in  two  different  perfons,  or  even 
the  fame  perfon  at  different  times.  Proteus-like,  they 
are  continually  changing  fhape;  and  upon  every  frelh 
attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  he 
never  experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affedt  the 
body ; the  mind  likewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  thereby 
rendered  extremely  weak  and  peeviffi.  The  low  fpirits, 
timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of  temper, 
which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders,  induce  many 
to  believe  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind  ; 
but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a confequence,  than 
the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  chat  rends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as  indo- 
lence, exceffive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea,  or  other 
weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts  the  digeftion,  or  pre- 
vents the  proper  affimilation  of  the  food,  has  likewife 
this  effect  ; as  long  falling,  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking, 
the  ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  un- 
favourable pofture  of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe  appli- 
cation to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  ftudious  perlons  are  entire- 
ly free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  j 
intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  but  pre- 
vents the  perlbn  from  taking  proper  exercile,  by  which 
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means  the  digeftion  is  impaired,  the  nourifhment  pre- 
vented, the  foiids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mafsof  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment  likewife  produce 
the  fame  effiefts.  I have  known  more  nervous  patients 
who  dated  the  commencement  of  their  diforders  from  the 
lofs  of  a hufband,  a favourite  child,  or  from  fome  difap-. 
pointment  in  life,  than  from  any  other  caufe.  In  a 
word,  whatever  weakens  the  body,  or  deprefies  the 
fpirits,  may  occafiun  nervous  diforders;  as  un  whole  fome 
air,  want  of  fleep,  great  fatigue,  disagreeable  apprehen- 
fions,  anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  fin n 1 1 only  mention  fome  of 

the  mod  general  fymptoms  of  rhefe  diforders,  as  it  would 
be  both  an  ufelels  and  impracticable  tafk  to  enumerate 
the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with  windy  inflations 
or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ; the  appetite 
and  digeilion  are  ufually  bad  ; yet  fometimes  there  is  ar» 
uncommon  craving  for  food,  and  a quick  digeilion. 
The  food  often  turns  four  on  the  ftomach ; and  the  pa- 
tient is  troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough 
phlegm,  or  a blackilh-colourc  d liquor  rcfembling  the 
grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are  often  felt 
about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rumbling  or  murmuring 
noife  in  the  bowels.  The  body  is  fometimes  loolc,  but 
more  commonly  bound,  which  occafions  a retention  of 
wind  and  great  uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
ftraitnefsof  the  bread,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  ; vio- 
lent palpitations  of  the  heart ; fudden  flufhings  ol  heat  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  ; at  other  times  a fenfe  of  cold, 
as  if  wafer  were  poured  on  them  ; flying  pains  ih  the 
arms  and  limbs,  pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  rcfembling 
thole  occafioned  by  gravel ; the  pulfe  very  variable,  fome- 
times  uncommonly  flow,  and  at  other  times  very  quick  j 
yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  fighing,  and  a lenic  of  luf- 
focation,  as  if  from  a ball  or  lump  in  the  throat ; alter- 
nate fits  of  crying  and  convulfive  laughing;  the  deep  is 
unfound,  and  leldom  refrclhmg  ; and  the  patient  is  often 
troubled  with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increalcs,  the  patient  is  molefted  with 
head-aches,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various  parts  of  the 
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body  ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  anchofcen  aftefted  with  pain 
and  drynefs  ; there  is  a noifc  in  the  ears,  and  ofcen  a dul- 
nefs  of  hearing  ; in  inort,  the  whole  animal  functions  are 
impaired.  The  mind  is  didurbed  on  the  mod  trivial  oc- 
cafions,  and  is  hurried  into  the  mod:  perverfc  commotions, 
inquietudes,  terror,  Ddnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The 
patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extrava- 
gant fancies  i the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the  judg- 
ment fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charadteriftic  of  this  difeafethana 
condant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevifh,  fickle,  impatient,  and 
apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  another ; which  is  one 
reafon  why  they  feldom  reap  any  benefit  from  medicine, 
as  they  have  not  fufficient  refolution  to  peril fb  in  any  one 
courfe  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  effects.  They 
are  like  wife  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under  dif- 
eafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free  ; and  are  very  angry 
if  any  one  atterripts  to  fet  them  right,  or  laugh  them  out 
of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  affilfled  with  nervous  dif- 

eifes  ought  never  to  fad  long.  Their  food  jfhould  be 
folid  and  nourifliing,  bur  of  eafy  digedion.  Fat  meats  and 
heavy  fauces  are  hurtful.  All  excels  fliould  be  carefully 
avoided.  They  ought  never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than 
they  can  eafiiy  digedj  and  heavy  fuppers  are  to  be 
avoided.  If  they  feel  themfelves  weak  and  faint  between 
meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a glafs 
of  wine.  Though  wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the  body, 
and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in 
moderation,  it  drengchens  the  domach,  and  promotes  di- 
gedion. Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper  drink  at  meals ; 
but  if  wine  fours  on  the  domach,  or  the  patient  is  much 
troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  better. 
Every  thing  that  is  windy  or  hard  of  digedion  mud  be 
avoided.  All  weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful*  as  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a temporary  relief 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe  the  malady, 
as  they  weaken  the  domach,  and  hurt  digedion.  Above 
all  things'  drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  imme- 
diate eafe  the  patient  may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent 
fpirits,  they  are  fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove 

certain 
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certain  poifnns  atlaft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  ne- 
cefiary,  as  moll  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of  tea 
and  ardent  1'pirits  j to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  them 
fall  victims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cines. Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed  the- 
heft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  without  fa- 
tiguing it.  I have  known  fome  parients,  however,  with 
whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who  were  moft 
benefited  by  riding  in  a carriage.  Every  one  ought  to 
ufe  that  which  he  finds  molt  beneficial.  Long  fca- 
vovaaes  have  an  excellent  effedl : and  to  thofe  who  have 

O # 

fnfBcient  refolution,  we  would  by  ail  means  recommend 
this  courl'e.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of  new 
objects,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great  tendency  to 
remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this  reafon  a long  journey, 
or  a voyage,  is  of  much  more  advantage  than  riding  fhort 
journeys  near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  invigo- 
rates the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to  re- 
lax and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that  which  is  ren- 
dered fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  fmall  apartments. 
But  when  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  weak,  the  body 
ought  to  be  well  guarded  againfl  cold,  efpecially  in  winter, 
by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waiflcoat  next  the  (kin.  This  will 
keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  defend  the  alimentary 
canal  from  many  impreflions  to  which  it  would  otherwife 
be  iubjedt,  upon  every  fudden  change  from  warm  to  cold 
weather.  Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a flefh- 
brufh,  ora  coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial ; as  it 
promotes  the  circulation,  perfpiration,  &c.  Perfons 
who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  eker- 
cife  before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  a-bed  cannot  fail 
to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  diverted, 
and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible.  There 
is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or 
weakens  the  digeftive  powers,  more  than  fear,  grief,  or 
anxiety.  - ' i 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeales  are 

ft  loom  radically  cured,  yet  their  iymptoms  may  fome- 
times  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  rendered  at 
leaft  more  comfortable  by  proper  medicines. 

When 
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When  the  patient  is  codive,  he  ought  to  take  a little 
rhubarb,  or  lbme  other  mild  purgative,  and  fhould  never 
fuffer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All  ftrongand  violent 
purgatives  are,  however,  to  be  avoided  ; as  aloes,  jalap, 
&c.  I have  generally  feen  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhu- 
barb in  brandy  anfwervery  well.  This  may  be  made  of 
anv  ftrength,  and  taken  in  iuch  quantity  as  the  patient 
finds  neceffary.  When  the  digedion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach 
relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian  root,  orange- 
peel,  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an  ounce  j let  thele 
ingredients  be  all  bruifcd  in  a mortar,  and  infufed  in  a 
bottle  »f  brandy  or  rum,  for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days. 
A table-fpoonful  of  the  drained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half 
a glafsof  water, an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner, and  1 upper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  drengthen  the  nervous  fy Item, 
than  cold  bathing.  This  pradice,  if  duly  perfided  in, 
will  produce  very  extraordinary  effe&s ; but  when  the 
liver  or  other  vijcera  are  obftruded,  or  otherwife  un- 
found, the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
ufed  with  very  great  caution.  The  mod  proper  feafons 
for  it  are  fummer  and  autumn.  It  will  be  fufficient, 
efpecially  for  perfons  of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold 
bath  three  or  four  times  a-vveek.  If  the  patient  be  weak- 
ened by  it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming 
out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I have  always  obferved 
the  greated  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  .thirty 
drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glals  of  water.  This 
both  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  domach,  and  pro- 
motes digettion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies ; but 
as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  generally  after- 
wards increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  advile  people  to  be 
extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  them,  led  habit  fhould 
render  them  at  lalt  ablolutely  neceffary  *. 

3!K  It 

• Few  days  have  parted  for  a confiderable  time,  that  I have  not 
had  occafion  to  recommend  the  following  tin&ure  to  fome  my 
nervous  patients,  and  I have  feldom  been  dilappointed  with  regard 
to  its  effe&s.  Take  compound  tin&ure  of  the  bark  and  volatile 
C tin&urc 
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It  would  be  an  eafv  matter  to  enumerate  many  medi- 
cines which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous  dis- 
orders ; but  whoever  wifhes  for  a thorough  cure,  mud 
expeft  it  from  regimen  alone:  we  Hull  therefore  omit 
mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again  recommend  the 
drifted  attention  to  diet,  air,  exercise,  and  amuse- _ 

MENTS. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  date  of  alienation  or  weaknefs  of 
mind  which,  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  a de- 
gree of  infinity,  and  often  terminates  in  abfolute  madnefs. 

CAUSES.— It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

difpoficion  ; intenle  thinking,  efpecially  where  the  mind  is 
long  occupied  about  one  objeft;  violent  pafiions  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  pride,  and  fuch 
like.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  excodive  venery  ; 
narcotic  or  dupefaftive  poifons ; a fedentary  life  ; foli- 
tude  ; the  fuppreffion  of  cultomary  evacuations  ; acute 
fevers;  or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change 
melancholy  into  madnefs;  and  exetflive  cold,  efpecially 
of  the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the 
brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is  hard  of* 
digellion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  aflimilated;  from  a 
callous  date  of  the  integuments  of  the  brain, or  a drynefs 
of  the  brain  itfelf.  To  all  which  we  may  add  gloomy 
and  midaken  notions  of  religion. 

SV  MP  TOMS. — When  perfons  begin  to  be  melancho- 
ly,  rhey  are  dull ; dejefted  ; timorous ; watchful ; fond  of 
folitude  ; fretful;  fickle  ; captious  and  inquifitive  ; foli- 
citous  about  triP.es ; fometimes  niggardly,  and  other  times 
prodigal.  The  body  is  generally  bound  ; the  urine  thin, 
and  in  (mail  quantity ; the  domach  and  bowels  inflated 
with  wind;  rhe  complexion  pale;  the  pulfe  flow  and 
weak,  i he  funftions  of  the  mind  are  alio  greatly  per- 
verted, info  much  that  the  patient  often  imagines  hirnfelf 
dead,  or  changed  into  fome  ocher  animal.  Some  have  ima- 
gined their  bodies  were  made  of  glad,  or  other  brittle  fub- 

, *' * 1 — — ■ * yam 

tincture  of  valerian  each  an  ounce  ; mix  them ; take  a tea-fpoonful 
m a glafs  of  wine  or  water  three  or  four  times  a-day., 
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fiances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  fhould  be 
broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe, 
unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  any  obftruflion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is  ealler 
cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affedtions  of  the  mind, 
or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding  piles,  or 
the  menfes , fometimes  carry  off  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  confift  chiefly  of 

vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal 
food,  efpecially  faked  or  fmoke-dried  fifh  or  flefh,  ought 
to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell-fifh  are  bad.  Aliments 
prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that  generates 
thick  blood,  are  likewile  improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits 
that  are  wholefome  may  be  eaten  with  advantage. 
Boerhaave  gives  an  inftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a 
long  ufe  of  whey,  water,  and  garden-fruit,  recovered, 
after  having  evacuated  a great  quantity  of  black-coloured 
matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
poifon.  The  mod  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  very 
f mall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If  honey  agrees 
with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely,  or  his  drink  may 
be  fweetened  with  ir.  Infufions  of  balm-leaves,  penny- 
royal, the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers  of  the 
lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by  themfelves,  or 
lweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient  fliall  choofe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the  open 
air  as  he  can  bear.  Thi9  helps  to  diffolve  the  viicid  hu- 
mours, it  removes  obflrudtions,  promotes  the  perfpiration, 
and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every  kind  of  madnefs  is  at- 
tended with  a diminifhed  perfpiration  all  means  ought 
therefore  to  be  ufed  to  promote  that  neceffary  and  falu- 
tary  difcharge.  Nothing  can  have  a more  diredt  tenden- 
cy  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  than  confining  the  patient  to  a 
clofe  apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a cer- 
tain number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatiy  to 
alleviate  his  diforder  ; but  it  would  have  ftill  a better  ek 
feet,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of  ground.  By 
digging,  hoeing,  planting,  fowiog,  &c.  both  the  body 
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and  mind  would  be  exereifed.  A long  journey,  or  a voy- 
age, efpecially  towards  a warmer  climate,  with  agreeable 
companions,  has  often  very  happy  effects.  A plan  of 
this  kind,  with  adrift  attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more 
rational  method  of  cure,  than  confining  the  patient  within 
doors,  and  plying  him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE.— -In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  particu- 
lar attention  mud  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the  patient 
is  in  a low  date,  his  mind  ought  to  be  Toothed  and  di- 
verted with  variety  of  amufements,  as  entertaining 
dories,  paflimes,  mufic,  &c.  This  feems  to  have  been 
the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as  we 
learn  from  the  dory  of  King  Saul ; and  indeed  it  is  a verv 
rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of  the  mind 
fo  effectually  as  applications  to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  mod 
efficacious  of  which  is  mufic.  The  patient’s  company 
ought  likewife  to  confift  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable 
to  him.  People  in  this  date  are  apt  to  conceive  unac-. 
countable  averfions  againft  particular  perfons  •,  and  the 
very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to  didraft  their 
minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  perturbation. 
In  all  kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is  better  to  foothe  and  calm 
the  mind,  than  to  ruffle  it  by  contradiction. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  neceffiary. 
In  this  cafe  he  mud  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept 
open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of 
tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I have  feen  the  lad  have 
very  happy  effects.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half 


an  ounce,  diffiolved  in  water-gruel,  every  day,  for  fcveral 
weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  neceffiary.  More  or  dis- 
may be  given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have 
likewife  a good  effed  but  they  mud  be  pretty  ftrong, 
Qtherwife  they  will  not  operate.  ?r  j 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or  promotes 
perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this  diital^ 
Poth  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  nitre 
and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of  purified  nitre  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  any  manner  that  is 
mod  agreeable  to  the  patient ; and  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  didilled  vinegar  may  be  daily  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Dr.  Locker  feems  to  think  vinegar  the  bed  medicine 
that  can  be  given  in  this  dilcafe.  * ~ 
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Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in  this 
cafe  with  advantage.  Fen  or  twelve  grains  of  camphire 
may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a drachrrt  of  nitre, 
and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach  in  this  form, 
it  m ly  be  mi  ic  into  pills  with  gum  afafeetida  and  Ruffian 
caftor,  and  caken  in  the  quantity  above  directed.  If 
mufk  is  to  be  adrni differed,  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains 
of  it  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or 
common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or,  thrice  a-day.  The 
antimonial  wine  is  by  fome  extolled  for  the  cure  of  mad- 
nefs ; it  may  be  taken  in  a dofe  of  forty  or  fifty  drops 
twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a cup  of  tea.  We  do  not  mean 
that  all  thefe  medicines  fhould  be  adminiftered  at  once  ; 
but  whichever  of  them  is  given,  mud  be  duly  perfifted 
in,  and  where  one  fails  another  may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  verv  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  difeafe 
to  take  medicines,  we  (hall  mention  a few  outward  appli- 
cations which  fometimes  do  good  ; the  principal  of  thefe 
are  iflues,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing.  I flues  may  be 
made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  they  generally  have  the 
beft  effed  near  the  fpine.  The  difeharge  from  thefe 
may  be  greatly  promoted  by  dreffing  them  with  the  mild 
blifiering  ointment,  and  keeping  what  are  commonly 
called  the  orrice-peas  in  them.  The  moft  proper  place 
for  a fecon  is  between  the  fhoulder- blades ; and  it  ought 
to  be  placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  fpine.  n< 

Madnefsor  delirium,  which  proceeds  from  mere  weak- 
nefs,  requires  a different  treatment.  This  mult  be  re- 
moved by  nourifhing  diet,  exercife  proportioned  to  the 
patient’s  ffrength,  and  cordial  medicines.  All  evacua- 
tions are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
take  frequently  a glafs  of  good  wine  in  which  a little 
Peruvian  bark  has  been  infufed. 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  is  a lofsor  diminution  of  fenfe  or  motion,  or 
of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all,  the 
affedions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft  fudderily  fatal. 
It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  part  affeded.  A palfy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any 
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part  neceffary  to  life,  is  mortal.  When  it  affetffs  the 
ftomach,  the  inteff ines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  danger- 
ous. If  the  face  be  affetffed,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  Chews 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the  part 
affected  feels  cold,  is  infenfiblc,  or  waftes  away,  or  when 
the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is  fmall  . 
hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES.— The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is  any 
thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous 
power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of  the  body.. 
The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes  are  various,  as 
drunkenntfs  j wounds  of  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow ; 
preffure  upon  the  brain,  or  nerves;  very  cold  or  damp 
air;  the  fuppreffion  of  cufiomary  evacuations;  fudden 
fear ; want  of  exercifc ; or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the 
fyffem,  as  drinking  much  tea*,  or  coffee.  The  palfy 
may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  them- 
ielves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals, 
as  mercury,  lead,  arfenic,  &c. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muff:  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  muff:  be  bled,  bliftered,  and  have  his  body 
opened  by  fharp  clyffers  or  purgative  medicines.  But 
in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  relaxation 
or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary 
courfe  muff:  be  purfued.  The  diet  muff  be  warm  and 
invigorating,  feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables, 
as  muffard,  horfe-radiffi,  &c.  The  drink  may  be 
generous  wine,  muffard- whey,  or  brandy  and  w-ater. 
Fritffion  with  the  flefh-brulb,  or  a warm  hand,  is  ex- 
tremely proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affedled.  Blif- 
tcring-plafters  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  affe&cd 
parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 

< , • 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking'  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water 
would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a mif~ 
take.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  mjlk  a«d 
water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  confequenccs  ; yet  the  fame 
quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  iliahe  for  twenty-four 
hours.  That  lea  affects  the  nerves,  is  likew-ifc  evident  from 
its  preventing  deep,  occalkmiog  riddicefs,  dimnefs  of  the  hohtk 
fteknefs,  See.  ■' 

ointment 
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ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One  of  the 
bed  external  applications  is  electricity.  The  (hocks,  or 
rather  vibrations,  fhould  be  received  on  the  part  affefl- 
ed ; and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  leveral 
weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  patfv,  and 
ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Cephalic  fnuff,  or 
any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is  likewife  of  ufe. 
Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  from  rubbing 
the  parts  affeffed  with  nettles  ; but  this  does  not  feem 
to  be  any  way  preferable  to  bliftering.  If  the  tongue 
be  affcdled,  the  patient  may  gargle  his  mouth  fre* 
quencly  with  brandy  and  muftard ; or  he  may  hold  a bit 
of  fugar  in  his  mouth,  wet  with  the  palfy-drops,  or  com- 
pound fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root  is  a. 
very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken 
in  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a drachm  of 
it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four 
times  a- day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he 
may  take  of  Jal  volatile  oleofum , compound  fpirits  of  la- 
vender, and  tinClure  of  cador,  each  half  an  ounce ; mix 
thefe  together,  and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of 
wine  three  or  four  times  a day.  A table  fpoonful  of  muf- 
tard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good  medicine.  The 
patient  ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon-bark,  ginger,  or 
other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy  ; but 
the  patient  mud  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift  air. 
He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin ; and,  if  poflible, 
Ihould  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 

I ^ . a a <■*  » j * 

Of  the  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness, 

• The  epilepfy  is  a hidden  deprivation  of  all  the  fenfes, 
wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and  is  affeCled 
with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children,  efpecially 
thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are  mod  fubjeCl  to 
iri  It  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  women,  and 
is  yery  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks 
children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it  may  go  off  about  the 
of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after 

Ddj  twenty 
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twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure- is  difficult;  but  when  after 
forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  expe&ed.  If  the  fit  conti- 
nues only  for  a fhort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  ; but  if  it  continues' long,  and  returns  fre- 
quently, the  profpeCt  is  bad.  It  is  a verv  unfavourable 
fyrr.ptom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his  firep. 

CAUSES. The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  hereditary. 

It  may  likewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifcs,  or  wounds 
on  the  head  ; a collection  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous  hu- 
mours in  the  brain  ; a polypus ; tumours  or  concretions 
within  the  fkull  ; excefiive  drinking ; inter.fe  ftudy ; ex- 
cefs  of  vencry;  worms;  teething;  fuppreffion  of  cuf- 
tomary  evacuations ; too  great  emptinefs  or  repletion  ; 
violent  paffions  or  affeCtions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy, 
&c. ; hyfteric  affeCtions;  contagion  received  into  the 
body,  as  the  infection  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafies,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  pre- 

ceded by  umifual  wearinefs ; pain  of  the  head  ; dulnefs ; 
giddinefs  ; noile  in  the  ears  ; dimntfs  of  the  fight;  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart ; difturbed  ficep  ; difficult  breathing; 
the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind ; the  urine  is  in  great 
quantity,  but  thin  ; the  complexion  is  pale  ; the  extremi- 
ties are  cold  ; and  the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a 
itrenm  of  cold  air  afeending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual  noile  : 
his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of  the  hands; 
his  eyes  are  diftorred  ; he  ftarts,  and  foams  at  the  mouth  ; 
his  extremities  are  bent  or  twilled  various  ways ; he  often 
difeharges  his  feed,  urine,  and  foeces  involuntarily  ; and 
is  quite  dtfliture  of  all  fenfe  and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is 
over,  his  fenfes  gradually  return,  and  he  complains  of  a 
kind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs,  and  pain  of  his  head  ; blit 
has  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to  him  during 
the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affeCtions  of 
the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  excefiive  heat,  cold,  or 
the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveffigating  its 
raufes,  and  its  ftrange  lymptoms,  was  formerly  attributed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of  evil  fpirits. 
In  modern,  times,  it  has  often,  by  the  vulgar,  been  im- 
puted tc  witchcraft  and  fafeination.  It  depends,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any  other  malady ; 
and  its  cure  may  often  be  effected  by  perfifting  in  the 
ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. — • — Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  poftible, 
to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  fhould-be 
light  but  nourilhing.  They  ought  to  drink  nothing 
(Irong,  to  avoid  fvvine’s  flcfh,  water-fowl,  and  likewifeall 
windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They 
ought  to  keep  them  ft- Ives  cheerful,  carefully  guarding 
againd  all  violent  pafTions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceftive  joy, 
and  the  like. 

Lxercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  ; but  the  patient  mud 
be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold, 
all  dangerous  fituations,  as  (landing  upon  precipices,  ri- 
ding, deep  waters,  and  Inch  like. 

MEDICINE'. The  intentions  of  cure  muft  vary 

according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafc.  If  the  patient  be 
of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be  reafon  to  fear 
an,  obdruCtion  in  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions will  be  neceffarv.  When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned 
by  the  doppagc  of  cudomary  evacuations,  thefe,  if  pof- 
fible,  mud  be  redoied;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  others 
may  be  fubdituted  in  their  place.  Idues  or  fetons  in  this 
cafe  have  often  a very  good  effeCt.  When  there  is  rea- 
fon to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms,  pro- 
per medicines  mud  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  oft'  thefe 
vermin.  When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the 
body  fhotild  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the  feet 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits  prove 
ohftinate,  a bliftering-plader  may  be  put  between  the 
fhoulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when 
epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  or 
meafles,  &rc. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too  great  an 
irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  brace  and  (Lengthen  the  nerves  may  be  ufed,  as  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  ftrel  j or  the  anti-epileptic  electuaries, 
recommended  by  Fuller  and  Mead  *. 

* See  Appendix,  Electuary  for  the  Epitepjy*  , 
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The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  extolled 
for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this  medicine  will 
not  be  found  toanfwer  the  expeditions  which  havr  been 
raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obftinare  epileptic  cafes  it  de- 
ferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is  from  one-  to  three  or  four 
grains,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as 
the  patient  inclines.  The  beft  method  is  to  begin  with 
a Angle  grain  four  or  five  times  a-day,  and  gradually  to 
increafc  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I have 
often  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  prove 
beneficial. 

Mufk  hasfometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the  epi- 
lepfy. Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame  quantity 
of  fadtitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into  a bolus, 
and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  eledlricity. 

Convulfion  fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and 
xnufi  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfion -fits  which 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  where- 
in the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange  motions  and  ges- 
ticulations, which  by  the  common  people  are  generally 
believed  to  be  the  effedts  of  witchcraft.  This  difeafe 
may  be  cured  by  repeated  bleedings  and  purges  ; and 
afterwards  ufing  the  medicines  preferibed  above  for  the 
epilepfy,  viz.  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fnake-root,  occ. 
Chalybeate  waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe. 
The  cold  bath  is  likewife  of  fingular  fervice,  and  ought 
never  to  be  neglected  when  the  patient  can  bear  it, 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

i lie  hiccup  is  a fpalmodic  or  convulfive  affedtion  of 
the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe  that  irri- 
tates their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking  ; from 
ft  hurt  in  the  ftomach  j poifons  ; wind  ; inflammations  or 
fchirrous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  bladder, 
midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifeera.  In  gangrenes,  acute 
and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often  the  forerunner  of 
death.  : . . ■ : , 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 
that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught  of  gene* 

rous 
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rous  wine,  ora  dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor,  will  gene* 
rally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the  caufe,  plenty  of  milk  and 
oil  muit  be  drank,  as  has  been  formerly  recommended. 
When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
&c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regi- 
men ought  to  be  ftridHy  obferved.  The  patient  mud  be 
bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops  of  the  fweet  fpirics 
of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His  ftomach  fhould 
likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water, 
or  have  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  applied 
to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  morti- 
fication, the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifeptics,  are  the 
only  medicines  which  have  a chance  to  fucceed.  When 
it  is-  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach, 
loaded  either  with  a pituitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a 
gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them, 
will  be  of  fervice.  If  it  ariles  from  flatulencies,  the  carmi- 
native medicines  directed  for  the  heart-burn  muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  antifpafmodic 
medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  mufk  ; fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and  re- 
peated occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewife  of  fervice  i but 
they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar  dipped' 
in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic 
tin&ure,  may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applica- 
tions are  fometimes  alfo  beneficial ; as  the  ftomach  plafter, 
or  a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  che  Edinburgh  or 
London  difpenfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a conftant 
hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently  flopped 
by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine,  and  other  cordial  and 
antifpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  returned.  Nothing, 
however,  gave  the  patient  fo  much  eafe  as  brifk  frnall- 
beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often 
kept  off  for  leveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
done  by  the  moft  powerful  medicines.  The  patient  was 
at  length  feized  with  a vomiting  of  blood,  which  loon 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening  the  body,  a large 

fchirrous 
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fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near  the  pylorus,  or  right  ori- 
fice of  the  flomach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  taking  vinegar  j or 
by  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very  dan* 
gerous,  and  requires  immediate  affiflance.  It  is  mofl 
incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  the 
nervous,  gouty,  hyfleric,  and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ought 
to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camo- 
mile-tea, to  cleanfe  his  flomach.  After  this,  if  he  has 
been  coflive,  a laxative  clyfler  may  be  given.  He 
ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  belt  way  of  admi- 
niflering  it  is  in  a clyfler.  Sixty  or  feventy  drops  of  li- 
quid laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyfler  of  warm  water. 
This  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum  given  by  the 
mouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and  in  feme  cafes  in- 
creafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the  flomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence,  after 
the  effedls  of  the  anodyne  clyfler  are  over,  another,  with 
an  ( qual  or  larger  quantity  of  opium,  may  be  given  i and 
every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus,  with  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  mi.fk,  and  half  a drachm  of  the  Venice  treacle. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  flomach  ought  to  be  fomented 
with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with 
wajm  milk  and  water  fhould  be  ccnflantly  applied  to  it. 
] have  often  ften  thefe  produce  the  mcfl  happy  tffetfls. 
The  anodyne  balfam  may  alio  be  rubbed  on  the  part  a fi- 
fe died  j and  an  2nui-hyfleric  plafler  worn  upon  it  for 
fome  time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  ptevent  their 
return. 

In  very  violent  and  lafling  pains  of  the  flomach,  fome 
blood  ought  to  be  let,  unit  is  the  wtaknels  of  the  patient 
foibids  it.  W hen  the  pain  or  cramps  proceed  from  a 
fupprttfion  of  the  menjes>  bleeding  is  of  ufc.  ]f  they  be 
owing  to  the  gout,  ittcurfe  muff  be  had  to  ipirits,  or 
fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters.  Bhfltiing-pkflers 
ought  likewife  in  this  calc  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles,  \ 

have 
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have  often  feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach 
removed  by  covering  it  with  a large  plafter  of  treacle 
of  the  London  Difpenfatory. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  fleep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  opprefiion  of  weight  about  his 
breaft  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  fhake  off. 
He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though  oftener  he 
attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  him- 
felf engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being  killed, 
attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes 
he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks 
he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being 
da/hed  to  pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  too 
much  blood;  from  a ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  affeftion,  and 
arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence  we  find  that  per- 
fons  of  weak  nerves,  who  krad  a fedentary  life,  and  live 
full,  are  moft  commonly  affli&ed  with  the  night-mare. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers, 
efpecially  when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon 
after.  Wind  is  likewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this 
difeafe  ; for  which  reafon  thole  who  are  afflicted  with  it 
ought  to  avoid  ail  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety, 
or  any  thing  that  opprefles  • the  mind,  ought  alfo  to  be 
avoided. 

As  perfons  affli&ed  with  the  night-mare  generally 
moan,  or  make  feme  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fihould  be 
waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fiich  as  hear  them,  as  the  uneafi- 
nefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is  awake. 
Dr.  Whyte  fays,  he  generally  found  a dram  of  brandy, 
taken  at  bed- time,  prevent  this  difeafe.  That,  however, 
is  a bad  cuflom,  and  in  time  lofes  its  effect.  We  would 
rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of 
eafy  digeftion,  cheerfuinefs,  exercile  through  the  day, 
and  a light  {upper  taken  early,  than  to  accuftom  himfelf 
to  drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint- water  will  often  pro- 
mote 
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moredigeftion  as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  Is  much 
fafer.  After  a perfon  of  weak  digeftion,  however, 
has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  necefiary  ; in 
this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  mofl  proper  me- 
dicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled 
with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  frequently, 
and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions  are  li- 
able to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed  are  fiel- 
dom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  ; but  when  wholly 
neglefted,  or  improperly  treated,  they  often  prove  hurt- 
ful, and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tran- 
fition  from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  deprived  of 
its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great  fatigue  j excefiive 
weaknefs ; lofs  of  blood ; long  fading ; fear,  grief,  and 
other  violent  paffions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  longex- 
pofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a fwoon,  upon  com- 
ing into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink  hot  liquor,  or 
fit  near  a l^Vge  fire.  This  might  eafily  be  prevented  by 
people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a warm  room  immedi- 
ately after  they  have  been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  ap- 
proach the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat  of  drink  any 
thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into 
a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglecting  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immediately  to 
be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have  ligatures  ap- 
plied above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  have  his  hand's 
and  face  lprinkled  with  vinegar  or  cold  water.  He 
(hould  likewife  be  made  to  fmcll  to  vinegar,  and  (Mould 
have  a fpoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can  fwallow,  with 
about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  w ith  it,  poured  intb 
his  mouth.  If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint,? 
ic  may  be  necefiary  to  bleed  the  patienr,  and  afterwards  to 
give, him  a clyfler.  / .io; 

ad  As 
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As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elafticity  or 
fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  refpire  in  it  often 
fall  into  a hvoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  are  in  this  cafe 
deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  faint- 
ing fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all  crowded  afifcmblies,  efpecially 
in  hot  feafons.  Such  fits,  however,  mud  be  confidered 
as  a kind  of  temporary  death  ; and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought  there- 
fore with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  aflembly- 
rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  reforr,  be  large 
and  well  ventilated  ; and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid 
Inch  places,  particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  ; his  temples  fhould 
be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and  volatile 
fpirics  or  falts  held  to  his  nofc.  He  fhould  be  laid  upon 
his  back  with  his  head  low,  and  have  a little  wine  or 
fome  other  cordial  as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it, 
poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubjeft 
to  hyfteric  fits,  catfor  or  afafcetida  fhould  be  applied  to 
the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weakn^fs  or 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  faffing,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient  muft 
be  fupported  with  gtnerous  cordials,  as  jellies,  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thcfe,  however,  mull 
be  given  at  fir  ft  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  increased 
gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  He 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ffill  and  eafy  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fnould  have  frefh  air 
- admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhould  confift  of 
nourifhing  broths,  lago-grucl  with  wine,  new  milk,  and 
other  things  of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  things 
are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  thac  can  be  done  in 
the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmeil  to  a bottle  of  Hungary-wacer, 
eau  de  luce , or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples 
with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or  other 
violent  paffions  or  affections  of  c.le  mind,  the  patient  muft 

be 
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be  very  caurioufly  managed.  He  fliould  be  fuffered  to 
remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmell  to  fome  vinegar. 
After  he  is  come  to  himfelf,  he  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  with  fome  orange  or  lemon-peel 
in  it.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have 
been  long  and  fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in- 
an  emollient  clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  caufe  they 
proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  pra&ice  may  be 
very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full  habit ; but  in 
thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubjeft  to  nervous 
diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  method  with 
fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufie 
cordial  and  ftimulating  medicines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hun- 
gary-water,  fpirits  of  lavender,  tindlure  of  caftor,  and  the 
like. 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  afHi&ed 
with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or  vigour  in 
thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as  green  peas, 
beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like,  may  increafe 
this  complaint  j but  ftrong  and  healthy  people  are  feldom 
troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they  either  overload  their  fto- 
machs,  or  drink  liquors  that  are  in  a fermenting  ftate,  and 
confequently  full  of  elaftic  air.  While  therefore  the 
matter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the 
caufe  which  makes  air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  occafion  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a fault  of 
the  bowels  themlclves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after  it 
is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought  to  be 
ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by  ftrength- 
ening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  being  produced 
there*. 

' > The 

• Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry 
bifeuit,  dpcciaily  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this 
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The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very  nu- 
merous ; rhey  often  however  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient.  The  moft  cele- 
brated among  the  clafs  of  carminatives  are  juniper  ber- 
ries ; the  roots  of  ginger  and  zedoary  ; the  feeds  of  anife, 
carrawav,  and  coriander ; gum  afafoecida  and  opium  ; the 
warm  waters,  tin  ftures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water, 
the  cincture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
aether,  See. 

Dr.  Whyte  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more  effica- 
cious in  expelling  wind  than  cether  and  laudanum.  He 
generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture  with  pepper- 
mint-water and  tinCture  of  caftor,  or  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre. 
Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills  with 
afafeetida.  He  obferves  that  the  good  effefts  of  opiates  are 
equally  confpicuous,  whether  the  fiitulence  be  contained 
in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines;  whereas  thofe  warm  medi- 
cines, commonly  called  carminatives,  do  not  often  give 
immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  DoClor  fays,  he  has  often 
feen  very  good  effeCts  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints, 
where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dole  is  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water*.  In  gouty 
cafes,  he  obferves,  that  cecher,  a glafs  of  French  brandy, 
or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or  ginger,  either  taken  in  fub- 
ftance,  or  infufed  in  boiling  water,  arc  among  the  belt 
medicines  for  expelling  wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as  makes 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly,  the 
Doftor  recommends  external  applications,  which  are 
fometimes  ofadvantage.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti-hyfteric 
and  ftomach  plafter  may  be  fpread  upon  a piece  of  fofc 
leather,  of  fuch  fize  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
belly.  This  fhould  be  kept  on  for  a conliderable  time, 
provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it  ■,  if  it  fhouid  give 


as  one  of  the  belt  carminative  medicines ; and  would  recommend 
it  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  arifing  from  flatulence,  indigef- 
tion,  &c. 

* Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be 
n^ceflary  to  increase  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it. 
^tller  is  now  given  in  conf: derably  greater  dofes  than  it  was  in  Dr. 
Whyte’s  time. 


great 
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great  uneaflnefs,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following 
liniment  ufrd  in  its  (lead  : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce  ; of  the  ex* 
prefled  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce ; oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together,  and 
about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts  at  bed- 
time. 

For  (Lengthening  the  (lomach  and  bowels,  and  con- 
fequently  for  leffening  the  production  of  flatulence,  the 
DoClor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chaly- 
beates,  and  exercifc.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he  thinks  feme 
nutmeg  or  ginger  (hould  be  added  to  the  tinCture  of 
the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder 
fhouid  be  joined  with  the  filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coflivenefs, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found  to  anfwer' 
better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills  taken  every 
night  at  bed-time  : 

Take  of  afafoetida  two  drachms ; fuccotrine  aloes,  fait 
of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm  ; as 
much  of  the  elixir  proprietalis  as  will  be  fufficienc  to 
form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open,  twelve 
or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a drachm,  or  two 
fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confeCtion,  given  every  other 
evening,  will  have  very  good  effeCts. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about  the 
the  time  the  menjes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings  often 
give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  DoCtor  obferves,  that  tea, 
anddikewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  is 
not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in  molt  calcs  alfo 
to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whyte  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  fubjeCb> 
and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great  meafure  agree 
with  mine,  i have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  them  ; and 
(hall  only  add  to  his  obfervations,  that  excrcile  is  in  my 
opinion  iupeiior  to  al!  medicine,  both  for  preventing  the 
production  and  likewile  for  expelling  of  flatulencies. 
Thefe  efFeCts,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeCted  from 
fauntcrirg  about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  j but  from  la- 
* hour. 
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bour,  or  fuch  3<dive  amufements  as  give  exercife  to  every 
part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjedt  to  low  fpirits  U 
a greater  or  Ids  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold  bath, 
exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  mod  likely  means  to  re- 
move this  complaint.  It  is  greatly  increafed  by  folitude 
and  indulging  gloomy  ideas,  but  may  often  be  relieved  by 
cheerful  company  and  fprightly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  (late  of 
the  domach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper.  Steel  joined 
with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe  be  ufed  wich  ad- 
vantage ; but  riding,  and  a proper  diet,  are  mod  to  be 
depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  domach  and  in- 
tedines,  or  obdruftion  in  the  hypochondriac  vifeera, 
aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fometimes  known 
the  Harrowgate  or  Tunbridge  water  of  fcrvice  in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppredion  of  the 
mendrual  or  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe  evacuations 
may  either  be  redored,  or  fome  other  lubftituted  in  their 
place,  as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the  like.  Dr.  Whyte  obferves, 
that  nothing  has  fuch  fudden  good  effedts  in  this  cafe  as 
bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long-con- 
tinued grief,  anxiety,  or  other  didrefs  of  mind,  agreeable 
company,  variety  of  amufements,  and  change  of  place, 
efpecially  travelling  into  foreign  countries,  will  afford  the 
mod  certain  relief. 

Pcrfons  afflicted  with  low  fpirits  fhould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  drong  liquors. 
The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  drong  liquors  is  by 
no  means  hurtful ; but  when  taken  to  excefs  they  weaken 
the  domach,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  deprefs  the  fpirits. 
This  caution  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  the  unfortunate 
and  melancholy  often  fly  to  drong  liquors  for  relief,  by 
which  means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate  their  own  de~ 
drudtion. 

E e 
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OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

I'hefe  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  ner- 
vous difeales,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the  reproach 
of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit,  whofe  ftomacH 
and  inteflines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is 
extremely  fenfibie,  are  moft  fubje<ft  to  hyfteric  com- 
plaints. In  fuch  perfons  an  hyfteric  fit,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach  or  inteftines,  by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the 
like.  A fudden  fupprefiion  of  the  menfes  often  gives  rife 
to  hyfteric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent paftions  or  affeftions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief, 
anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or  faint- 
ing fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a deep,  only 
the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarcely  to  be  perceived.  At 
other  times  the  patient  is  affeftcd  with  catchings  and 
ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymptoms  which  precede  hy- 
fteric fits  are  likewife  various  in  different  perfons.  Some- 
times the  fits  come  on  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
yawning  and  ftretching,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreflion  and 
anxiety.  At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  fore- 
told by  a feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards  the  ftomach, 
where  it  occafions  inflation,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vo- 
miting ; afterwards  it  rifes  into  the  throat,  and  occafions 
a degree  of  fuffocation,  to  which  quick  breathing,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the 
fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  convulfive  motions  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fucceed.  The 
hyfieric  paroxyfm  is  often  introduced  by  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter,  and  fometimes  it  goes  off  by  crying.  In- 
deed there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  laughing 
and  crying  of  an  hyfteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  riifeafe  muft  be  to 
fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to  prevent 
its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue,  and  the  more 
frequently  they  return,  the  difeale  becomes  the  more  ob- 
ftinate.  Their  ftrength  is  increafed  by  habit,  and  they  in- 
duce 
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duce  fo  great  a relaxation  of  the  fyftem,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  removed. 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  paroxyfm, 
to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper  1 
but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  where  the  dif- 
«afe  has  been  of  long  {landing,  or  arifes  from  inanition,  it 
is  not  fafe.  The  bell  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe  the 
patient  by  ftrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafcetida,  or 
fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks  may 
alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the  legs,  arms, 
and  belly  may  be  ftrongly  rubbed  with  a warm  cloth. 
But  the  beft  application  is  to  put  the  feet  and  legs  into 
warm  water.  This  is  peculiarly  proper  when  the  fits 
precede  the  flow  of  the  menfes.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefs, 
a.laxative  clyfter  with  afafcetida  will  be  proper;  and  as 
foon  as  the  patient  can  fwallow,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a 
folution  of  afafcetida,  or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be 
given  frequently  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft  attempt- 
ed at  a time  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  the  fits. 
It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a proper  attention  to  diet- 
A milk  and  vegetable  diet,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  will 
often  perform  a cure.  If,  however,  the  patient  has  been 
■accuftomed  to  a more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe 
to  leave  it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The 
moft  proper  drink  is  water  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
fpirits.  A cool  dry  air  is  the  beft.  Cold  bathing  and 
every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and^  invigorates  the 
fyftem,  is  beneficial ; but  lying  too  long  in  bed,  or  what- 
ever relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  Ic  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  conftantly  eafy  and 

* When  hyfteric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may  be 
cured  by  exciting  an  oppofite  paffion.  This  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were 
all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  firft  who  was  feized  Ihould  be  burnt, 
to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge,  will  not 
always  fucceed.  I would  therefore  advife,  that  young  ladies  who 
are  fubjed  to  hyfteric  fits,  (hould  not  be  fent  to  boarding  fchools, 
as  the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation.  I have  known  mad» 
ads  itfelf  brought  on  by  fympathy. 
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Cheerful,  and,  if  poffible,  to  have  it  always  engaged  irs 
fome  agreeable  and  imereftir.g  purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrengthen  the 
alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters. 
Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a cup  of  the  in- 
fufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
The  bark  and  iron  may  like  wife  be  taken  in  fubftance, 
provided  the  ftomach  can  near  them  ; but  they  are  gene- 
rally given  in  too  fm.-ll  dofes  to  have  any  tfredf.  The 
chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  beneficial  in  this  dis- 
order. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will  be 
of  ufe  ; but  they  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong,  nor  frequent- 
ly repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the  fto- 
mach. If  there  is  a tendency  to  coftivencfs,  it  muft  be 
removed  either  by  dirt,  or  by  taking  an  opening  pill  as 
often  as  it  ftull  be  found  neceftary. 

To  Itficn  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpafmodic 
medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cines are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor.  When  opium  dif- 
agrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  either  be  applied  exter- 
nally, or  given  in  clyfters.  It  is  often  iuccefsful  in  re- 
moving thofe  periodical  head-aches  to  which  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  patients  are  fubjedt.  Caftor  has  in  fomc 
cafes  been  found  to  procure  fleep  where  opium  failed ; 
for  which  reafon  Dr.  Whyte  adviles,  that  they  fhould  be 
joined  together.  He  likewife  recommends  the  and. 
hyfteric  plafter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  *. 

Hyftenc  women  are  often  afflidted  with  cramps  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  ape  to  i'eize  them 
in  bed,  or  when  alleep.  The  mod  efficacious  medicines 
in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftcring-plaftcrs,  and  warm  bath- 
ing or  fomentations.  When  the  cramp  or  fpafm  is  very 
violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  moft  to  be  depended  on. 
In  milder  cafes,  immerfing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  or  applying  a bhftering-plafter  to  the  part  affc&ed, 

• i / X , 

* Though  aniifpafmodics  and  anodynes  arc  univerfally  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever 
knew  in  hyfteric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and  cork 
voborating  medicines. 
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will  often  He  fufficient  to  remove  rh®  complaint.  In 
patents  whole  nerves  ne  uncommonly  d^licat^*  and  fen- 
F hie.  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliflering-plafler,  and 
to  attempt  rhe  cure  by  opiates,  mufk,  camphirc,  and  the 
warm  h th. 

Champs  are  often  prevented  or  cured  bv  comprefliori. 
Thus  cramps  in  rhe  legs  are  prevented,  and  fometimes 
removed,  by  tight  bandages  ; and  when  convulfions  arife 
from  a flatulent  diflention  of  the  inteflines,  or  from  fpafms 
beginning  in  them,  they  m.iy  be  often  leflened  or  cured 
bv  making  a pretty  flrong  compreflion  upon  the  abdomen 
by  mems  of  a broad  belt.  A roll  of  brimftone  held  in 
the  hand  is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps. 
'Though  this  feems  to  owe  its  efie£t  chiefly  to  imagina- 
tion, yet,  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial  *. 
When  fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  (harp  hu- 
mours in  the  ftomach  or  inteflines,  no  lading  relief  can 
be  procured  rill  thefe  are  either  corre&ed  or  expelled. 
The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured  periodic  convul- 
fions  after  other  medicines  had  failed. 

OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the  luxuri- 
ous, the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It  becomes  daily 
more  common  in  this  country,  owing,  no  doabt,  to  the 
increafe  of  luxurv  and  fedentary  employments.  It  has 
foneara  refemblance  to  the  immediately  preceding,  that 
many  authors  confider  them  as  rhe  lame  dileale,  and  creat 
them  accordingly.  They  require,  however,  a very  dif- 
ferent regimen  j and  the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though 
]efs  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the 
•former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds  are 
capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paflions  are  not 
cafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  moA 
liable  to  this  difeaie.  It  is  ufudly  brought  on  by  long 
and  ferious  attention  to  abflrufe  fubje&s,  grief,  the  fup- 

* Some  perfons  afflicted  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  bene- 
1 fit  from  fmall  bundles  of  roiemary  tied  all  night  about  their  feet, 
^anctes,  and  knees. 
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prefllon  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  excefs  of  venery,  the 
repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long  continued  evacua- 
tions, obftruftions  in  foine  of  the  vifeera,  as  the  liver, 
fpleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  fall  long,  and 
their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing.  All  acefcent  . 
and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided.  Flefh  meats 
agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink  fhould  be  old  claret 
or  good  madeira.  Should  thefe  difagree  with  the  fto- 
mach,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be 
drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means  to 
be  cultivated.  Pxercife  of  every  kind  is  ufeful.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewise  beneficial ; and,  where  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  patient,  fri&ions  with  the  flefh-brufh  or  a 
coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in 
his  power,  he  ought  to  travel  either  by  fea  or  land.  A 
voyage  or  a long  journey,  efpecially  towards  a warmer 
climate,  will  be  of  more  fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure  in  this  difeafe,  are  to 
ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote  the 
fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  beft  anfwered  by 
the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may  be  taken  in  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding  difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  make 
ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  compofed 
of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afafoetida,  with  as 
much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is  neceftary  to  form  the 
ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe  may 
be  taken  as  often  as  it  fhall  be  found  needful  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afafoetida 
may  fubftitute  Spanifh  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effeefts  in 
this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful.  Intenfe 
ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  depreftes  the  fpirits,  arc  like- 
wife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of  ner- 
vous diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  yer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  perfons 
airlifted  with  thole  obftinate  and  complicated  maladies, 
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I have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital  fymptoms  under 
diftinft  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  to  be 
confidered  as  different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame 
general  caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms  that  merit 
particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of  my  plan  will  not 
permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full  length.  I fhall  therefore 
omit  them  altogether,  afid  conclude  this  chapter  with  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  mod  obvious  means  of  pre- 
venting or  avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  diforders,  there 
is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs  of  the  organs  of 
digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either  natural  or  acquired. 
When  owing  to  a defeCt  in  the  conftitution,  they  are 
hardly  to  be  removed  j but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper 
care.  When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated 
fevers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove  alfo 
very  obftinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe  of  regimen 
calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affections  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own  power  to 
avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original  fault  in  the  con- 
ftitution, &c.  Exceffive  grief,  intenfe  ftudy,  improper 
diet,  and  negleCt  of  exercile,  are  the  great  fources  of 
this  extenfive  clafs  of  difeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that.grief  indulged  de- 
ftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  depreffes  the  fpirits,  and 
induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  whole 
fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  feen.  The 
lofs  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is 
often  fufficient  to  occafion  the  moft  complicated  feries 
of  nervous  fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not 
to  be  avoided,  but  furely  their  efieCts,  by  a vigorous  and 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered  lefs  hurt- 
ful. For  directions  in  this  matter  we  mult  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the  chapter  on  the  paf- 
fions. 

The  effeCts  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to  thole 
occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal  fpirits, 
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and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digefiion.  To  prevent 
thefc  efredl-s,  fludious  perfons  ought,  according  to  the 
Poet,  to  toy  with  their  bocks*.  They  fhould  never 
ftudy  too  long  at  a time ; nor  attend  long  to  one  parti- 
cular fubjedt,  efpeciallv  if  if  be  of  a fcrious  nnure. 
They  ought  like  wife  to  be  attentive  to  their  pofture, 
and  fhould  take  care  frequently  to  unbend  their  minds 
by  mufic,  diverfions,  or  going  into  agreeable  com- 
pany. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  neiv 
yous  difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or  inani- 
tion. Both  of  thefc  extremes  hurt  the  digeftion,  and 
vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature* is  opprefied  with 
frefh  loads  of  food,  before  (he  has  had  time  ro  digefl  and 
afflmilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are  weakened, 
and  the  vrflrls  are  filled  with  crude  humours.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  fufficiently  nourifhing, 
or  is  taken  roo  kldrm,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  regular  frefh  fup- 
plies  of  wholefome  chyle,  are  vitiated.  Thefe  ex- 
tremes are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided. 
They  both  terd  to  irduce  a relaxarion  and  debility 
of  the  nervous  fyflem,  with  all  its  dreadtul  train  of 
conf-quences. 

But  the  moll  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders  is 
indolence.  The  adtive  and  laborious  are  feldom  trou- 
bled with  them.  They  are  reierved  for  the.  children 
of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel  their  keeneft 
force.  All  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their  own 
power.  If  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  be  fuch, 
that  man  muft  either  labour  or  luffer  difealts,  furely  no 
individual  has  any  right  to  exptdt  an  exemption  from 
the  general  rule. 

Thofe,  however,  who  are  billing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whole  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe,  and 
perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  really  dtferve  our 
pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the  book  endea- 
voured to  lay  down  rules  for  their  conduit}  and  fhall 
' . .qr  ew’ '•/ 1 i unannu.  kp  '.ib  >r/I  ' ?flbitttin 

* Armftrong  on  Health. 
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onlv  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot  be  complied  with, 
their  place  nrrav,  in  forne  meafurr,  be  fupplied  by  the 
ure  of  bracing  and  '(lengthening  medicines,  as  the  Pc- 
ruvian  bark, -wirh  other  hirers ; the  preparations  of  (led; 
the  elixir  of  vuriol,  and  fnch  like. 

Among  manv  remarkable  cafes  of  the  nervous  kind, 
which  I have  often  met  with,  one  very  lately  attracted 
ntv  notice  in  a peculiar  manner.  It  was  written  bv  the 
patient  himfelf,  a gentleman  of  fortune  and  of  liberal 
education  ; and  it  might  be  juflly  ca'Pd  a Difture  from 
nature,  drawn  with  uncommon  lenfibility  and  force* 
The  whole  account  being  too  long  for  infertion,  the 
following  extract  may  fcrve  as  a fpecimen  of  the  wri- 
ters fufferings  and  deferiptive  talent'.  te  It  is  in  vain/*" 
he  fays,  “ that  I atremot  to  imprefs  the  Faculty  with 
the  real  Rate  of  my  fuff-rings.  The  fymptoms  of  the 
diforler  are  not  to  be  defertbed,  from  their  unufual 
preffure  upon  the  mind  ; nor  cm  they  be  conceived,  I 
believe,  by  any  hut  thofe  who  have  fuff-red  under 
them.  They  mav  be  faid  to  canllitute  a phenomenon 
in  the  fcience  of  difi-afes.  Since  I know  of  no  terms 
to  exprefs  them  in,  or  language  to  deferibe  them  by,  I 
am  obliged  to  content  mvfclf  with  denominating  the 
diforder  and  its  effects  together  a mental  agony , whofe 
influence  creates  a real  tedium  vit It  attacks  me 
fometimes  when  fitting,  fometimes  when  walking  -y  and 
if  I were  not  to  throw  myfelf  on  a bed  during  the  vio- 
lence of  the  paroxyfm,  I ihould  certainly  daih  myfelf  to 
pieces.  This  is  accompanied  with  a laffitude,  rcfllcfif- 
nefs,  and  total  incapacity  of  attending  to  any  concerns 
in  life/* 

The  fame  fpirit  animated  every  part  of  the  affc&ing 
defeription  j and  the  cafe  was  accompanied  with  a lift 
of  eleven  eminent  phyficians,  whom  the  patient  had 
confulted  at  different  times,  but  whofe  names  1 fupprefs, 
as  their  prefcriptions  did  him  no  good,  and  did  them 
no  honour.  When  the  primary  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in 
the  mind,  it  is  (looping  to  the  low  tricks  of  quackery 
to  amuie  a patient  with  falfe  hopes  of  the  efficacy  of  any 
fiiedicine.  The  difappointment  that  follows  aggravates 
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every  painful  fymptom,  and  makes  the  unhappy  fuf- 
ferer  look  forward  to  death  as  the  only  refource.  All  I 
preferibe  for  him,  is  travelling. 

I ffiould  alfo  have  willingly  inferted  here  an  account 
of  fome  other  nervous  affections  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  had  not  their  length  exceeded  the  limits  I pre-  _ 
feribed  to  myfclf  in  thefe  fupplementary  obfervations. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

* 

do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our  fen- 


fations,  or  to  give  a minute  defeription  of  the  va- 
rious organs  by  which  they  are  performed ; but  to  point 
out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs  are  molt 
liable,  and  to  fhew  how  they  may  be  prevented  or 
remedied. 


No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjeCt  to  more  difeafes  than 
the  eye  ; nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  difeafes  are 
more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more  ignorant  per- 
fens  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other  clafs  of  dif- 
eafes, yet  a very  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of  trufting  to 
them.  Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the  lkill  of  the  molt 
learned  phyfician ; hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  dan- 
ger of  trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be 
cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented  j 
and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft,  many  things 
might  be  done,  which  are  generally  neglected,  to  ren- 
der the  unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufeful  to  himfclf  and 
to  fociety *  *. 

* It  is  a pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind, 
or  who  lofe  their  fight  when  young,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  in 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous  ob- 
jects ; keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  pofture  ; 
violent  head-achs;  excefiive  venery ; the  long  ufe  of 
hitters;  the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  fubftances; 
various  difeafes ; as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  $cc. ; but, 
above  all,  from  night-watching,  and  candle-light  flu- 
dies.  Long  fading  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and 
frequent  heats  and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The 
eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacu- 
ations; as  morning  fweats ; fweating  of  the  feet;  the 
rnenfes  in  women  ; and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All 
kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight,  parti- 
cularly the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  and  other 
Itrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
l'erved.  The  patient  muff  abflain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the  va- 
pours of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and  gla- 
ring colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  drink 
may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer ; and  the  aliment 
muft  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iflues  and  fe- 
tons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes  are 
tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge  every 
fpring  and  fall.  All  excels  and  night-fludies  are  to  be 
avoided.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  a feton  or  an  ifiue,  will 
reap  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  Burgundy -pitch  plafter 
between  their  Ihoulders. 


ignorance  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  economy. 
There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are  very  ca- 
pable, as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching  languages, 
&c.  Nor  are  inftances  wanting  of  perfons  who  have  arrived  at  the 
Jiigheft  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the  lead  idea  of  light. 
Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderfon  of  Cambridge,  and 
my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh.  The 
former  was  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  his  age,  and  the 
latter,  befides  being  a good  poet  and  philofopher,  was  mailer  of  all 
the  learned  languages,  and  a very  conflderable  adept  in  the  liberal 
arts. 

A guttat 
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A gutta  ferena , or  amaurcjts , is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight,  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fruit  in  the  eves. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a deray  or  wailing  of  the  optic 
nerve,  ir  does  not  admit  of  a cure  ; but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a compreftion  of  the  nerves,  by  redundant 
humours,  rhel'e  may  in  fome  meafure  be  drained  off,  and  - 
the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpofe,  the  body  mud 
be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  'mercudal  pills.  If  the 
patient  be  young,  and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he  may  be 
bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the  nofe 
may  be  promoted  by  volatile  frits,  (limulating  powders, 
&c.  But  the  mod:  likely  means  for  relieving  the  patient 
are  iflues  or  bliilers  kept  open  for  a long  time  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I 
have  known  thefe  reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been 
for  a confiderable  time  loft. 

Should  cheic  fail,  recourfe  muft:  be  had  to  a mercu- 
rial falivation  ; or,  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better,  twtlve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury may  be  difiblved  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  and  a table- fpoonful  of  it  taken  twice  a-day, 
drinking  half  a pint  of  the  deco&ion  of  farfaparilla 
after  it. 

A cataraft  is  an  obftru<51iun  of  the  pupil,  by  the  in- 
terpofuion  of  fome  opaque  iubftance  w hich  either  dimi- 
nifhes  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is  generally 
an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In  a recent  or 
beginning  catara£h,  the  fame  medicines  are  to  be  ufed 
as  in  the  gutta  lerena  j and  they  will  lometimes  fucceed. 
But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and  the  cataract  be- 
comes firm,  it  muft  be  couched,  or  rather  extra&ed.  I 
have  reiolved  a recent  cataradl  by  giving  the  patient 
frequent  purges  with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of  frefh 
hemlock  conftantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetual  blif, 
ter  on  the  neck  *. 

The  myopia,  or  Jh or t fight ednefs,  and  the  prejbyopia,  or 
Jeeing  only  at  too  great  a dtjlance , are  diforder*  which  de- 
pend on  the  original  ftrudture  or  figure  of  the  eye,  there- 

• In  both  thefe  cafes  electricity  merits  a trial. 
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fore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  inconveniences  arifing  from 
them  may  however  be  in  fome  meafure  remedied  by  the 
help  of  proper  glades.  The  former  requires  the  aid  of 
a concave,  and  the  latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A Jirabifmus,  or  Jquinting , depends  upon  an  irregular 
contradtion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a fpafm,  palfy, 
epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children  often  contradt  this 
diforder  by  having  their  eyes  unequally  expofed  to  the 
light.  They  may  likewife  acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a 
fquinting  nurfe,  or  play-fellow,  &c.  As  this  diforder  can 
hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it. 
Almoft  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is  to  con- 
trive a mafk  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will  only  per- 
mit him  to  fee  in  a ftraight  direction. 

Spots  or  J pecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effedt  of 
inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall-pox,  the 
meafles,  or  violent  opthalmias.  They  are  very  difficult 
to  cure,  and  ofren  occaflon  total  blindnels.  . If  the  fpecks 
are  fofc  and  thin,  they  may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by 
gentle  caufties  and  diicutients;  as  vitriol,  che  juice  of 
celandine,  &c.  When  thefe  do  not  l'ucceed,  a furgical 
operation  may  be  tried:  the  luccels  of  this,  however,  is 
always  very  doubtful. 

The  blood-Jhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke,  a 
fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I have 
frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the  hooping- 
cough.  It  appears  at  flrlt  like  a bit  of  fcarlet,  and  is  af- 
terwards of  a livid  or  blackifh  colour.  This  diforder 
generally  goes  off  without  medicine.  Should  it  prove 
obftinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fo- 
mented with  a deco&ion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder 
flowers.  A foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes  ; 
and  the  body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  genrle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occafioned  by 
a relaxation  or  weaknrls  ot  the  glandular  parts  of  mac 
organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  ftrengthened  by  bath- 
ing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary -w  .ter, 
role-water,  with  white  vitriol  dilfolved  in  it,  tic.  Medi- 
cines which  make  a revulfion  are  like -vile  proper;  as 
mild  purgacives,  perpetual  blilters  on  the  neck,  uatning 
the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water.  &c. 


When 
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When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftru&ion  of  the 
lachrymal  duff,  or  natural  paffage  of  the  tears,  it  is  called 
a fifiuia  lachrymaliSy  and  can  only  be  cured  by  a furgica! 
operation*. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds, 
ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hearing 
may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceflive  noife,  violent  colds  in 
the  head  ; fevers ; hard  wax,  or  other  fubftances  flicking 
in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  j too  great  a degree  of  moiflure 
or  drynefs  of  the  ear.  Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  ef- 
fect of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to  moft  people  in  the  de- 
dine  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault 
in  the  ftru&ure  or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ; and  the  unhappy 
perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife 
dumb  for  life  f . 

When 

* A weeping  or  watery  eye  is  often  the  mark  of  a fcrophulous 
habit. 

f Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  fuffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loll  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
i'uch  perfons  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to 
fpeak,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak,  will  appear  parodoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
fider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may 
be  taught  w ithout  the  aftiftance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca« 
pable  of  demonftration,  but  is  actually  reduced  to  practice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentle- 
man has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought 
the  teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfection,  that 
liis  fcholars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  education,  than 
thofe  of  the  lame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not 
only  read  and  write  with  the  mmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife  /peak, 
and  arc  capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the 
light-  What  a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  fhould  remain  in  a 
ftate  of  idiotifm,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  and 
intelligent  as  others  ! We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity 
to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in 
juft  ice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all 
former  attempts  this  way  ; and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination 
itfelf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  examined  his 
pupils,  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of. — As  this  gentle- 
man. 
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When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ear,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  mud  be 
careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially  in  the  night ; 
he  Ihould  likewife  take  fome  gentle  purges,  and  keep 
his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  at  bed-time.  When  deafnefs  is  the  effe£l  of  a fe- 
ver it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If 
it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be 
foftened  by  dropping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards  they  muff 
be  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceed  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
liquid  opodeldoch,  or  tincture  of  afafcedda,  may  be  mixed 
together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the  ear  every 
night  at  bed-time,  flopping  them  afterwards  with  a little 
wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inflead  of  oil,  put  a fmall  flice  of 
the  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with  moif- 
ture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  iffue  or  feton,  which 
fhould  be  made  as  near  the  affe&ed  parts  as  pof- 
fible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the  gall  of 
an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  into  the 
ear ; others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary-water  and  fpirit  of 
lavender.  Etmuller  extols  amber  and  mufk;  and 
Brookes  fays,  he  has  often  known  hardnefs  of  hearing 
cured  by  putting  a grain  or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear 
with  cotton- wool.  But  thefe  and  other  applications 
muff  be  varied  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difor- 
der*. 

• — — — 

man,  however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the  far 
greater  part  of  thole  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend 
him,  it  would  be  an  adt  of  great  humanity,  as  well  as  public  uti- 
lity, to  credt  an  academy  for  their  benefit. 

* A gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufing  many  things  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obllinate  deafnefs,  iie 
was  at  lalt  adviled  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm  into 
his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received  great 
benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a folution  of  J'al  ammoniac,  in  water, 
would  produce  the  fame  effedt. 

Though 
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Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of  (er- 
vice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently  they  do 
hu*-r.  Neither  the  eves  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tampered 
with  ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  require  a very  deli- 
cate touch.  For  this  reafon,  what  we  would  chiefly  re- 
commend in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep  the  head  warm.  From 
whatever  caufe  tlv*  difordcr  proceeds,  this  is  always  pro- 
per ; and  I have  known  more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in 
the  nioft  obflinate  cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the 
medicines  I ever  ufed*. 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfesare  not  of  fo  great  importance  to 
man  in  a (late  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and  hearing,  vet' 
as  the  Infs  of  them  is  attended  with  fome  inconveniency, 
thev  defrrve  our  notice.  They  are  feldom  to  be  re- 
fiored  when  lofi  ; which  ought  to  make  us  very  attentive 
to  tht;r  prefervation,  by  carefully  avoiding  whatever 
may  in  the  len ft  prove  injurious  to  them.  As  there  is 
a very  great  affinity  between  the  organs  of  tafiing  and 
fmeliug,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally  affiefts  the 
other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs.  When 
the  nole  and  palate  are  frequently  Simulated  by  fragrant 
and  poignant  difhes,  they  loon  lofe  the  power  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  taftes  and  odours  with  any  degree  of  nicety. 
Man,  in  a ftate  of  nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  facul- 
ties as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 

The  icnfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminifbed  or  deftroy- 
ed  by  difeafes ; as  the  moifture,  drynefs,  inflammation, 
or  fuppuiation  of  that  membrane,  which  lines  the  infidc 
of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the  olfadory  membrane  ; 
the  ccmpreffion  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  this  mem- 
brane, or  fome  fault  in  the  brain  itielf  at  their  origin. 
A defeat,  or  too  great  a degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmalK 
fpungy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  fore- 
head, &c.  may  likewile  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling. 
]t  may  alfo  be  injured  by  a colle&ion  of  foetid  matter  in 
thole  caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from 

* An  obflinate  deafnefs  has  been  cured  by  ele&ricity. 

them* 
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the;m.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

When  the  nofe.  abounds  with  moifture,  after  gentle 
evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation, 
and  coagulate  .the  thin  {harp  ferum,  may  be  applied;  as 
the  .oil  of  annifeed  mixed  with  fine  flour ; camphire  dil- 
folved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  vapours  of  amber, 
frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and  benjamin,  may  likewife 
be  received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus,  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome. 
recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mix- 
ed with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and  annifeed ; or  a 
fternutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol ; twelve  grains  of 
which  may  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram- 
water,  and  filtrated.  The  fleam  or  vapour  of  vinegar 
upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  noftrils  is  likewife  of  ufe 
for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening  obftru&ions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be  dreffed 
with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be 
very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a 
venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  without  mercury. 
In  that  cafe,  the  folution  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in 
brandy  may  be  taken,  as  directed  in  the  gutta  ferena. 
The  ulcer  ought  likewife  to  be  wafhed  with  it;  and  the 
fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the  nerves,  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  ftimu- 
lating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong  fnuffs,  and  other  things 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe. 
The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfam 
of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil 
of  amber. 

The  tajie  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus, 
apthae,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue.  Iq 
may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva,  which,  being 
difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  farrft  fenfations  as 
if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes  had  really  a bad  tafte; 
or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  , Few  things  prove 
more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of  rafting  or  fmelling, 
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than  obflinate  colds,  especially  thofe  which  affeft  the 
head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminilhed  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  feraped,  and  frequently  wafhed 
with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar  and  honey,  or  fome 
other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  which 
feldom  happens,  unlcfs  in  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  the 
curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this  fymptom.  To 
relieve  it,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  following 
things  may  be  of  ufe  : If  there  be  a bitter  tafte,  it  may  be 
taken  away  by  vomits,  purges,  and  other  things  which 
evacuate  bile.  What  is  called  a nidorous  tafle,  arifing 
from  putrid  humours,  is  corrected  by  the  juice  of  ci- 
trons, oranges,  and  other  acids.  A fait  tafle  is  cured  by 
a plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors.  An  acid  tafle  is 
deftroyed  by  abiorbedts,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of 
oyfter-fhells,  fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  which  fupply  the 
organs  of  tafte,  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of  horfe- 
radilh,  or  other  Simulating  Jubilances,  will  help  to  re- 
cover it. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing  tha: 
pbftruds  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its  being 
regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching;  as  prel- 
lure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  jiktwifc  be  hurt  by  too 
great  a degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the  ne  rve  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  coveted  by  the  cuticle  or  fcarf-Ikin,  or  where 
there  is  too  great  a tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate. 
Whatever  disorders  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears 
to  proceed  from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  pally  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  lame  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

In  a Jiufcr,  or  deft <51  cf  touching,  which  arifes  from 
an  obftrudion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient  mult 
fir  11  be  purged  ; aftei  wards  luch  medicines  as  excite  the 
adion  of  the  nerves,  or  il in  Hate  the  fyftem,  may  be 
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VifccU  For  this  purpofe,  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  Jal  vo- 
latile oleofum , horfe-radifti,  &c.  may  be  taken  in- 
wardly ; the  difordered  parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  frefh  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  Jal  am- 
'mdniac.  Bliftcring-plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the 
parts  will  likewife  be  of  tile,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  natural  hot  baths. 

In  a work  like  this,  which  is  wholly  defigned  for  po- 
pular inftru<ftion5  it  would  have  been  an  ufelefs  difplay  of 
anatomical  (kill  to  mention  fuch  diforders  of  the  fenfes  as 
admit  of  no  remedv,  becaufe  they  are  owing  to  a de- 
‘fe(5t  in  the  organization  or  ftrudure  of  the  brain,  whence 
the  nerves,  thofe  fine  organs  of  fenfation,  take  their 
rife.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a few  remarks  on 
one  or  two  general  caufes  of  nervous  weaknefs,  and  of 
confe^uent  debility  or  imperfediion  of  the  fenfes,  which 
proceed  wholly  from  our  own  mifconduct. 

Nothing  fo  much  relaxes  the  nervous  fyftem,  fo  much 
blunts  'the  acutenefs  of  every  fenfe,  and  defiroys  its 
energy,  as  intemperance.  To  fay  of  a man  when 
drunk,  that  he  has  loft  his  JenJes , is  literally  true  in  the 
mod  comprehenfive  meaning  of  the  word.  He  can 
neither  lee,  hear,  tafte,  fmell,  nor  feel,  with  exaftnefs ; 
and  though  he  may  flatter  himfelf,  that,  with  the  return 
of  lobriety,  he  recovers  his  fenfes  alfo,  yet  they  become 
more  and  more  impaired  by  every  debauch,  till  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  frantic  indulgence  confign  him  to 
folindnels,  to  deafnefs,  and  to  the  grave.  Excefs  in  eat- 
ing produces  fim’rlar  effects,  and,  like  the  touch  of  the 
torpedo,  benumbs  every  faculty.  It  particularly  viti- 
ates the  tafte  and  fmell,  and  thus  defeats  the  chief  pur- 
pofes  for  which  thefe  fenfes  were  given,  to  inform  us  of 
the  whole fonie  or  noxious  properties  of  every  thing  we 
eat  and  drink. 

Uncleannefs  is  alfo  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of 
fenfation.  Perhaps  the  benignity  of  Nature  is  not  dif- 
played  in  any  thing  more  ftrongly  than  in  the  warnings 
fhe  gives  of  this  evil,  and  in  her  own  endeavours  co 
avert  it.  She  has  left  us  fo  little  to  do,  that  we  deierve 
no  pity  for  the  fevereft  punilhment  of  our  neglebt.  See 
how  kindly  Ihe  has  guarded  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
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all  over  the  body,  the  interior  parts  of  the  nofe,  the 
mouth,  the  ear,  the  eye,  againft  external  annoyance  ! 
Obferve  with  what  efforts,  entirely  independent  of  our 
will,  fhe  ftrives  to  relieve  thofe  delicate  organs  from  all 
impurities  ! The  uneafinefs  we  feel  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions  ought  to  roufe  our  immediate  attention.  Shall  we 
fuffer  dirt  to  gather  upon  the  fkin,  to  dull  the  fenfe  of 
feeling,  to  obftru<5t  the  pores,  and  to  drive  back  into 
the  fyftem  the  noxious  particles  which  Nature  endea- 
vours to  throw  off,  when  the  ufe  of  a little  foap*  and 
water  would  prevent  every  inconvenience  ? Is  it  too 
much  trouble  to  wafh  the  ears;  to  dip  the  face  with  the 
eyes  open  in  a bafon  of  clean  water  four  or  five  times 
every  morning;  to  rinfe  the  nofe  and  mouth;  and  to 
keep  the  tongue  clean,  not  by  fcraping  it,  but  by  at- 
tending to  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  of  which  the  tongue 
is  an  index  ? Some  people  feem  to  be  as  much  afraid 
of  water  as  if  they  had  been  bitten  by  a mad  dog ; and 
if  they  remain  obflinate  in  that  antipathy,  I can  only 
fay,  they  deferve  a far  worfe  end  than  that  of  fuch  un- 
fortunate incurables,  to  be  fuffocated  in  their  own 
filth; 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCHIRRUS  AND  CANCER. 

A SCHIRRUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour,  ufually 
fcated  in  fome  of  the  glands ; as  the  breafts,  the 
arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  unequal, 
of  a livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is  attended 
with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an  occult  cancer . 
When  the  fkin  is  broken,  and  a Janies  or  ichorous  mat- 
ter of  an  abominable  foetid  fmell  is  difeharged  from  the 
fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons 
after  the  age  of  forty-five,  particularly  women,  and 
thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are  molt  fub- 
jedl  to  this  dilcafe. 
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CAUSES.-—  ■ ■This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fup- 
prefied  evacuations;  hence  it  proves  fo  frequently  fatal 
to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and 
widows,  about  the  time  when  the  menftrual  flux  ceafes. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceffive  fear,  grief, 
anger,  religipus  melancholy,  or  any  of  the  deprefling 
pafiions.  Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  thofe 
perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a religious  life  in 
convents  or  monafteries,  are  often  affli&ed  with  it.  It 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of 
food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  na- 
ture; by  barrennefs,  celibacy,  indolence,  cold,  blows, 
fritflion,  preflure,  or  the  like.  Women  often  fuller 
from  the  laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  flays,  which 
fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  bread  fo  as  to  occafion 
great  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an 
hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often  very 

trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour,  about  the 
fize  of  an  hazel-nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is  generally  the 
flrfl  fymptom.  This  will  often  continue  for  a long  time 
without  feeming  to  increafe,  or  giving  the  patient  great 
uneafinefs ; but  if  the  conflitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tu- 
mour irritated  by  preflure  or  improper  treatment  of  any 
kind,  it  begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  by  pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It 
then  gets  the  name  of  cancer , from  a fancied  refemblance 
between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The 
colour  of  the  fkin  begins  to  change,  which  is  firfl:  red, 
afterwards  purple,  then  bluifh,  livid,  and  at  laft;  black. 
The  patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnaw- 
ing, fhooting  pain.  The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough, 
and  unequal,  with  a protuberance,  or  rifling,  in  the  mid- 
dle ; its  fize  increafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins 
become  thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

The  {kin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  fharp  ichor 
begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts 
till  it  forms  a large  unfighdy  ulcer.  More  occult  can- 
cers arife,  and  communicate  with  the  neighbouring 
glands.  The  pain  and  flench  become  intolerable  ; the 
appetite  fails ; the  ftrength  is  exhsufkd  by  a continual 
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he<5lic  fever ; at  laft,  a violent  haemorrhage,  or  difcharge 
of  blood,  from  fome  part  of  the  bo  iy>  with  faintings  or 
convulfion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable  pa- 
tient’s life. 

REGIMEN — The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 

nourifhing.  All  firong  liquors  and  high-fealoned  or 
faked  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear;  and 
ihould  life  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and  amufe 
his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are  carefully  to 
be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of  the  affc&ed  part, 
which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all  preflfure,  and  even 
from  the  external  air,  by  covering  it  with  fur  or  foft 
flannel. 

MEDICINE.-— This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for 

which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progrefs, 
however,  may  fomefimes  be  retarded,  and  fome  of  its 
moft  dilagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  ap- 
plications. One  misfortune  attending  the  difeale  is,  that 
the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too  long.  Were 
proper  meaps  ufed  in  due  time,  a cancer  might 
often  be  prevented  ; but  after  the  diforder  has  arrived 
at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance.  * * - 

When  a fchirrus  tumour  is  firfi:  difeovered,  the  patient 
ought  to  o'oferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take  twice 
or  thrice  a-week  a dole  of  the  common  purging  mer*. 
curial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be  let,  and  the  part 
affe<5led  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice  a-day,  with  a little 
of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and  kept  warm  with  fur  or 
flannel.  The  food  mult  be  light,  and  an  Englilh  pint 
of  the  decoction  of  woods  or  farfaparill a may  be  diank 
daily.  I have  fometimes  difeuffed  hard  tumours,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfc  of 
this  kind.  ■ . • • ; 

Shoulu  the  tumour,  however,  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder, 
it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by  the  knife  or 
cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  fafety, 
tne  looner  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  anfwer  no  pur- 
ple- to  extirpate  a cancer  after  the  conftitution  is  ruined. 

. p 
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or  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  corrupted  by  ic. 
This,  however,  is  the  common  way,  which  makes  the 
operation  To  feldom  fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to 
the  extirpation  till  death  flares  them  in  the  face  ; where* 
as,  if  it  were  done  early,  the  patient's  life  would  not  be 
endangered  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally 
prove  a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be  cut  off, 
or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the  operation,  fuch 
medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the  mod  urgent 
fy mptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home  fays,  that  half  a 
grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  difiolved  in 
a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and  taken  night  and  morn- 
ing, will  often  be  of  fervice  in  cancers  of  the  face  and 
nofe.  He  likewife  recommends  an  infufion  of  the  fold - 
num , or  night-fhade,  in  cancers  of  the  breads. 

But  the  medicine  mod  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
difeafeis  hemlock.  Dr.  Stock,  phyfician  at  Vienna,  has 
of  late  recommended  the  extract  of  this  plant  as  very 
efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Do&or  fays, 
he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  without  ever 
hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifed  advantage. 
He  advifes  the  patient,  however,  to  begin  with  very 
fmall  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the 
dofe  gradually  till  fome  good  effed;  be. perceived,  and 
there  to  red  without  further  increafe.  From  two  or  three 
grains  at  fird,  the  Doctor  fays  he  has  increafed  the  dofe 
to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a-day,  and  finds  that  fuch 
dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks  without  any 
fc>ad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Doflor  recommends  during 
the  ufe  o t the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous  fub- 
dances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics.  Fie 
fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  wJho  are  ac- 
cudomed  to  ic,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids;  and  adds, 
that  the  patient  fhouid  live  in  a pure  free  air,  and  keep 
his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as  poffible. 

The  Doctor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which 
a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock,  but  fays 
he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large  dofes  without 
any  apparent  benefit;  neverthelefs  the  patient  has  been 
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cured  by  perfifling  in  the  ufe  of  it  for  halt  a year  longer. 
This  is  at  leaffc  encouragement  to  give  it  a fair  trial. 
Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe 
extravagant  encomiums  which  the  Dodtor  has  bellowed 
upon  it,  yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baffled  the 
boafled  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought  always  to  - 
be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the 
extract.  They  are  both  made  of  the  freffl  leaves,  and 
may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr.  Nicholfon 
of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed  the  dofe  of  the 
powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a drachm,  and  gave 
near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the  day  with  remarkably  good 
effedts.  The  hemlock  may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either 
as  a poultice  or  fomentation.  The  fore  may  likewife  be 
kept  clean  by  injecting  daily  a ftrong  decodtion  of  the 
tops  and  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul  for- 
did ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  thoroughly 
clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  negledled.  The  bed 
application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the  carrot-poul- 
tice. The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may  be  grated, 
and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
confidence  of  a poultice  or  cataplafm.  This  mud  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice  a-day.  It  generally 
cleans  the  fore,  cafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  dis- 
agreeable fmell,  which  are  objedts  of  no  fmall  importance 
jn  fuch  a dreadful  diforder  *. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended 
not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine 
in  this  difeafe.  It  mud  be  frequently  made  frefb,  and 
the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure.  Two,  three,  or  even 
fourEnglifh  pints  of  it  may  be  drank  everyday  for  acon- 
fiderable  time.  No  benefit  can  be  expedled  from  any 
medicine  in  this  difeafe,  unlel's  it  be  perfidediri  for  a long 
time.  It. is  of  too  obdinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed  j 
and,  when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  mud  be  brought 
about  by  inducing  an  almofl  total  change  of  the  habit, 
which  mud  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  ifiues 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimes  good 
efFe<5h  *. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not  indeed 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s  agony,  and 
render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to  ufe 
wholefome  food ; to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air  j to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible  j and  carefully 
to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and  every  kind  of 
prefflire  upon  the  breads,  or  other  glandular  parts  f . 

In  the  long  catalogue  of  human  afflictions  there  is 
fcarcely  one  to  be  more  dreaded  than  the  cancer.  It  is 
no  lefs  painful  than  loathfome  : it  kills  by  inches  is  fel- 
dom  cured  except  by  the  knife ; and  even  that  does  not 
always  fucceed.  I have  frequently  feen  fmall  tumors  in 
the  bread,  which  might  perhaps  have  ended  in  cancers, 
yield  to  the  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  applied 
twice  a-day  ; but  after  the  fchirrus  had  broke  and  be- 
come a cancer,  I do  not  remember  having  ever  feen  it 
cured ; nor  do  I believe  that  the  whole  materia  medica 
can  afford  a remedy  for  it. 

Yet  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  London  who  cure 
cancers ; and  no  one,  who  has  a fufficient  (hare  of  faith, 
can  be  at  a lofs  for  a cancer-doCtor.  One  may  fee  even 

* In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  eVen  furgery, 
at  defiance,  1 lately  faw  remarkable  effects  from  an  obflinate 
perfeverance  in  a courfe  of  antifepti.cs.  I ordered  the  deep  ulcers 
to  be  wafhed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  either  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a decoCtion  of  carrot, 
and  that  the  patient  fhould  take  four  or  five  times  a-day,  a glals 
of  good  wine,  with  half  a drachm  of  the  belt  powdered  bark  in  it. 
The  fores,  after  being  walked,  were  likewife  fprinkled  with  the  fame 
powder.  When  the  patient  began  thiscourfe,  her  death  was  daily  ex- 
pected. She  continued  it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifeft  advan- 
tage ; but  being  told  by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not 
cure  acancer,  and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  walhed,  Ihe  difconti- 
nued  the  practice, and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This  courfe  was  not  ex- 
pected to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  almoft.  to  a miracle. 

f As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  directions  for  the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  that  plant ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
kept  in  the  lhops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  them 
there,  with  proper  directions  for  ufing  them.. 

the 
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the  fronts  of  houfes  infcribed  with  the  words,  t(  Cancers 
cured  here”  in  large  characters.  I lately  had  a patient, 
who  once  fancied  that  her  bread  was  a little  cancerous, 
and,  under  that  impreftion,  was  kept  for  two  years  in  the 
hands  of  a female  cancer-curer,  though  the  lady  in  reality 
had  not  the  lead  fymptom  of  cancer  about  her. 

But  credulity  is  a difeafe  of  the  mind  dill  more  incu- 
rable than  cancers.  I had  occafion,  a few  years  ago,  to 
make  leveral  viGts  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  riched  mer- 
chants in  London,  whofe  fider  was  afflicted  at  the  time 
with  a cancer;  and  though  fne  lived  in  the  fame  houfe, 
] was  never  defired  to  look  at  her.  Blind  credulity  pre- 
vailed over  reafon.  Her  cure  was  entruded  to  an  Ame- 
rican quack,  who  knew  jud  as  much  as  my  lady’s  lapdog, 
of  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  cancers.  He  only 
helped  to  kill  her,  which  the  difeafe  might  ultimately 
have  done  : yet  furely  ihe  ought  to  have  had  better 
advice, 

r ; : * — 

C H A P.  XLVL 
OF  POISONS. 

EV3R1  perfon  ought,  in  fume  meafure,  to  be  acquaint  - 
ed  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons.  They  are  gene- 
rally taken  unawares,  and  their  efFcfts  are  often  fo  fudden 
and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of  delay,  or  allow  time  to 
procure  the  afFiftance  of  phydeians.  Happily,  indeed,  no 
great  degree  of  medical  knowledge  is  here  neceflfary  ; 
the  remedies  for  mod  poifons  being  generally  at  hand, 
or  eafilv  obtained,  and  nothing  but  common  prudence 
needful  in  the  application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by  fame 
counter. poifon,  as  a ipecific,  has  done  much  hurt.  Peo- 
ple believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  patient,  unleis 
they  know  the  particular  antidote  to  chat  kind  of  poilon 
which  he  has  taken.  Whereas  the  cure  of  all  poifons 
taken  into  the  flomach,  without  exception,  depends 
chiefly  on  diicharging  them  as  loon  as  poflible. 
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There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure  arc 
more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the  ftomach 
before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
This  fhews  plainly  whatou^ht  to  be  done.  Indeed,  coal- 
ition fenfe  dilates  to  every  one,  that,  if  anv  thing  has 
been  taken  into  the  ftomach  which  endangers  life,  it 
ought  immediately  to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly 
regarded,  the  danger  arifing  from  poifons  might  gene- 
r;  lly  be  avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious, 
and  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  fhall  not  take  up  the  readers  time  with  a detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poilbns; 
neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafted  antidotes,  which 
have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing  or  obvi- 
ating their  effects ; but  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  point- 
ing out  the  poifons  mod  common  in  this  country,  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality  $ as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive  fublimate 
of  mercury, &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally.of  a narcotic 
or  ftupefa&ive  quality  ; as  poppy,  hemlock,  henbane, 
berries  of  the  deadly  night-lhadc,  &c. 

* Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infe&ion  either 
by  the  bite  or  fting.  This  poifon  is  very  different  from 
the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effc&s  when  received 
into  the  body  by  a wound. 

! MINERAL  POISONS.-— Arfenic  is  the  mod: 
common  of  this  clafs  j and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are 
pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effe&s  and  method  of  cure, 
what  is  laid  with  refpefl  to  it  will  be  applicable  to  every 
other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  perceives  a 
burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in  his  ftomach 
and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  third,  and  an  inclination 
to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry  ; 
and,  if  proper  means  be  not  foon  adminiftered,the  patient 
is  leized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and 
E coldnefs 
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coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed  black  vo- 
mits, foetid  ftools,  with  a mortification  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  patient 
fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and  falad-oil  till 
he  vomits ; or  he  ma;  drink  w'arm  water  mixed  with  oil. 
Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper,  provided  they  can  be  got 
ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may 
be  melted  and  mixed  with  the  milk  orwater.  Thefe  things 
are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continues 
Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englilh  quarts  before  the 
vomiting  ceafed  ; and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off  drink- 
ing while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in  the  fto- 
mach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke  vomit- 
ing, but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poifon,  and 
prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but  if  they  fhould  not 
make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be  given,  or  a few  fpoon- 
iulsof  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  offquills  may  be  mixed  with 
the  water  which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be 
excited  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a feather. 
Should  thefe  methods  however  fail,  half  a drachm  of 
white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  muft 
be  adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to  the 
inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  mult  be  very  fre- 
quently thrown  up  ; and  the  patient  muft  drink  emollient 
decodtions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfhmaHows,  and  fuch 
like.  He  muft  likewife  take  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
manna,  a folution  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  lome  other  pur- 
gative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient  ought, 
for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are  of  a healing 
and  cooling  quality;  to  abltain  from  flefh  and  all  ftrong 
liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  pud- 
dings, and  other  fpoon  meats  of  eafy  digeftion.  Bi$ 
drink  fhould  be  barley-water,  linfeed  tea,  or  infufions  of 
any  of  the  mjld  mucilaginous  vegetables. 
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VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain  of 
the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of  giddi- 
nefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupiditv  or  folly.  Perfons  who 
have  taken  thefe  poifons  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal  j yet  the  danger  is  gene- 
rally over  as  foon  as  they  are  difeharged.  Not  being  of 
fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive  nature,  they  are  lefs  apt  to 
wound  or  inflame  the  bowels,  than  mineral  fubftances  : 
no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  dif- 
eharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in  a 
folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes  by 
the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is,  indeed,  a valuable  medicine 
when  taken  in  proper  quantity ; but,  as  an  over-dofe 
proves  a ftrong  poifon,  we  fhall  point  out  its  common 
effeCls,  together  with  the  method  of  cure.  <* 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occaftons  great  drow- 
finefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apoplectic  fymptoms.  Some- 
times the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  inclination  to  fleep,  that 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  keep  him  awake.  Every  me- 
thod muft,  however,  be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  He  fhould 
be  tolfed,  fhaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering- 
plafters  Ihould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  ftimu- 
lating  medicines,  as  falts  of  hartfhorn,  &c.  held  under  his 
nofe.  Ic  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the  fame 
time  every  method  muft:  be  taken  to  make  him  dif- 
charge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  in  the  manner  di- 
rected above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  vomits,  drinking 
plenty  of  warm  water,  with  oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends  acid 
medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he  has  often 
given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of  lemon  in 
repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  Ihould  remain  weak  and  languid  after  the 
poifon  has  been  difeharged,  nourilhing  diet  and  cordials 
will  be  proper;  but  when  there  is  realon  to  fear  that  the 
ftomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the  greateft  circumfpec- 
tion  is  needfary  both  with  regard  to  food  and  medicine. 

a OF 
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OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANIMALS. 

We  (hall  begin  with  the  hire  of  a mad  dog,  as  it 
both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal-poifon  in 
this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contrafl  this  difeafe 
are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog-kind,  viz.  foxes; 
dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the  rabies  canina\ 
or  dog  madnefs.  Of  the  lad  we  have  none  in  this  lfland  ; 
and  ir  fo  fcldom  happens  that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  firft, 
that  they  fcarce  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a 
thing  fhculd  happen,  the  method  of  treatment  is  precife- 
}y  the  fame  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow  : At 
fin  ft  he  looks  dull,  lbcws  an  aveifion  to  food  and  com- 
pany : he  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  feems  to  murmur, 
is  peevifh,  and  apt  to  bite  Grangers:  his  tars  and  tail 
droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears  drowfy  : after- 
wards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the 
month,  his  eye  feeming  heavy  and  watery  : he  now,  if  not 
confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with  a kind  of 
dejected  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one  he  meets. 
Other  dogs  are  laid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this 
a certain  fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him 
by  the  fmtil;  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he 
cfcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  three 
days,  till  he  d:es  exhaufted  with  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  molt  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot  !ea- 
fons ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  {linking  carrion, 
without  having  enough  of  freih-water,  are  tnoft:  liable 
to  ir. 

* 

When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  ftrifteft: 
inquhy  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was  really 
mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife  from  ne- 
glecting to  afeertain  tins  point.  Some  people  have  lived 
in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  becaufe  they  had 
been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed  to  be  mad ; bur, 
as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impoffible  to 
pfeertain  the  faff.  This  Ihould  induce  us,  inftead  of 
killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  perfon,  to  do 
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all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  leaft  till  we  can  be 
certain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumftances  mav  contribute  to  make  people 
imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  matter,  runs  about  in 
queft  of  him,  is  i'ct  upon  by  other  dogs,  and  perhaps  by 
men.  The  creature,  thus  frightened,  beat  and  abufed, 
looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along. 
Immediately  a crowd  is  afer  him  ; while  he,  finding 
himfeif  clofeiy  purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets 
for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf- 
defence.  He  foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it 
pafies  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impoflible 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  bv  far,  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any  wond-rthat 
numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have  been  extolled  for 
preventing  the  effects  of  their  bite  ? This  readily  ac- 
counts for  the  great  variety  of  infallible  remedies  for  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almott: 
every  family.  Though  not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any 
claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs 
vouchers.  No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes  Ihould  be 
cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  firfl  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  deceive 
others.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  funpofed  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not 
mad,  is  recommended  to  a perlon  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad.  He  takes 
it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  mittakes  we  rauft  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  uled  for  preventing  the  effedts 
of  the  bice  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo  much  to  a 
defect  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applications.  I am  per- 
luaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  adminiftered  imme- 
diately after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued  fora  luf- 
ficient  length  of  time,  we  fhouid  not  lole  one  in  a thou- 
fand of  thefe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a 
mad  dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound, 
which  nevertheless  heals  as  foon  as  a common  wound  : 
but  afterwards  it  begins  to  fed  painful,  and  as  the  pain 
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fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  perfon  be- 
comes heavy  and  liftiefs,  His  deep  is  unquiet  with 
frightful  dreams  ; he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude. 
Thefe  are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms,  of 
that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  fully  on  the  difeafe 
icfeif,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we 
lhall  not  take  up  time  in  fhewing  its  progrefs  from  the 
firft  invafion  to  its  commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in  the 
body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is  both 
hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  render  fuch  perfons  as 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  unhappy,  and  can 
have  no  good  effeds.  If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medi- 
cines for  forty  days  after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  and 
feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve him  out  of  danger.  Some  have  indeed  gone  mad 
twelve  months  after  being  bit,  but  feldom  later. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the  effe&s 
of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  promote  the 
different  fecretions,  and  antifpafmodics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine,  which 
he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  fpace  of  thirty 
years  he  had  ufed  it  a rhoufand  times. 

The  Dodor’s  prefeription  is  as  follows  : 

<f  Take  afh-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned,  dried, 
and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; of  black  pepper  powdered, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and 
divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes ; one  of  which  muft  be 
taken  every  morning  faffing,  for  four  mornings  fuccef- 
fively,  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  cow’s  milk  warm. 

<c  After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  muft  go 
into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river,  every  morn- 
ing fafting,  for  a month  he  muft  be  dipped  all  over, 
but  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above  water)  longer  than 
half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold.  After  this  he 
muft  go  in  three  times  a-week  for  a fortnight  longer. 

“ The  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the 
medicine  *. 

We 

'*  Though ’we  give  this  prefeription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet^vte  would  act  advife  any  perion,  who  has  reafon  to  believe 
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We  (hall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft-India  fpecific, 
as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofcd  of  cinnabar 
and  mufk.  It  is  eftee tried  a great  anti fpafmodic  ; and, 
by  many,  extolled  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  preventing 
the  effe&s-of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

<f  Take  native  and  faditious  cinnabar,  of  each  twenty- 
four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe  be  made 
into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of  arrack  or 
brandy.*’ 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  nerfon  for  thirty 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muft  be  repeated  } but  if  he 
has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  mud  be  repeated  in 
three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  antifpaf- 
modic  medicine  : 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half  a 
drachm,  gum  afafcecida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphire 
feven  grains ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup 
of  faffron.” 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following  manner : 

tf  Take  purified  nitre  half  an-  ounce,  Virginian  fnake- 
root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one  drachm  ; 
rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole 
into  ten  dofes.*' 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great  efficacy, 
both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of  madnefs. 
When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be  fufficienc  to  rub 
daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into  the  parts  about  the 
wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  fhould 
be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended  for 
preventing  the  effefrs  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  We 
would  not,  however,  advife  people  to  truft  to  any  one  of 
them  ; but  from  a proper  combination  of  their  different 
powers,  there  is  the  greaceft  rcalon  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 


that  be  has  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  truft  to 
it  alone.  Mead  was  an  able  phyftcian  ; but  he  feems  to  have  been 
no  great  philolopher,  and  was  fometimes  the  dupe  of  his  own J 
credulity. 
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The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies  in 

o 

not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of  time.  They 
are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  intended  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this,  and  not  to 
the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  rauft  impute  their 
frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine  confifts 
in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon  fhould  be  ex- 
pelled by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four  dofes  of  any 
medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
More  time  is  certainly  neceffary,  even  though  the  medi- 
cine were  more  powerful  than  that  which  the  Doctor 
preferibes. 

The  Eaft-India  fpecific  is  ftill  more  exceptionable  on 
this  account. 

As  thefe  and  mod  other  medicines,  taken  fingly,  have 
frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recommend  the 
following  courfc  : 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a fiefhy  part,  where  there  is  no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood- veil'd,  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this  be  not  done 
foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  it  will  be  better  to 
omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  drafted  with  fait  and  water,  or  a 
pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fair,  and  afterwards  drafted 
twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercury. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  If  he 
takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it,as  theDodtor  dire&s, 
for  four  days  fuccefhvely.  Let  him  then  omit  it  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  again  repeat  the  fame  number  of  dofes 
as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts  about 
the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial  ointment. 
T his  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  lead. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or 
two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the-effeft  of  the  mercury  be 
gone  off.  ITe  muft  then  begin  to  ufe  the  cold  bath,  into 
which  he  may  go  every  morning  for  five  or  fix  weeks, 
if  he  fhould  feci  cold  and  chilly  for  a long  time  after 
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coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a 
tepid  one,  or  to  have  the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to  leave 
off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either  one  of  the 
bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafoetida,  and  camphire  ; or  one 
of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and  fnake-root,  twice 
a-day.  Thefe  may  be  ufed  the  whole  time  he  is  bath- 
ing- 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  patient 
muft  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold. 

A proper  regimen  muft  be  obferved  throughout  the 
whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  flefh, 
and  all  falted  and  high-feafoned  provifions..  He  muft 
avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon  a light  and 
rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  pofiible,  and  all  excefftve  heat  and  violent 
paffions  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with  proper 
regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia;  and  cannot 
help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  muft  gene- 
rally be  owing  either  to  the  application  of  improper  me- 
dicines, or  not  ufing  proper  ones  for  a fufficicnt  length 
of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  Bv  trufting  to  thefe 
they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular  courfe  of  me- 
dicine would  have  rendered  them  absolutely  fafe.  This 
holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Numbers  of  peo- 
ple, for  example,  believe,  if  they  or  their  cattle  were  once 
dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is  fufficient ; as  if  the  fait  water  were 
a charm  againft  the  effctts  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like 
whims,  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  ifa  perfon  be  bit  by  a dog  which 
is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fhould  go  mad  afterwards,  the  per- 
fon would  be  affetfted  with  the  diforder  at  the  fame  time  ; 
but  this  notion  is  too  ridiculous  to  deferve  a ferious  con*- 
fideration.  It  is  a good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as 
much  as  pofiible,  as  the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for 
fome  time  before  its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The 
hydrophobia  has  been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog 
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which  fhewcd  no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  but  lift- 
leftnefs  and  a fulltn  difpofition. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure  of 
the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it  incu- 
rable. The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not  be  cured, 
has  been  produ&ive  of  the  moft  horrid  confequences.  It. 
was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy  perfons,  as  foon 
as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed 
them  to  death,  or  to  fuffocate  them  between  mattrafles 
or  feather-beds,  &e.  This  condutft  certainly  defcrved 
the  fevereft  punifhment  ! We  hope,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  dif- 
eafe, and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my  own 
experience;  but  the  learned  Dr.  Ti ftot  fays,  it  may  be 
cured  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a confderable  quan- 
tity ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice,  or  even 
a fourth  time,  if  circumftances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  fhould  be  put,  if  poftible,  into  a warm 
bath ; and  this  fliould  be  ufed  twice  a day. 

3.  He  fliould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyfters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  fhould  be 
rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice  a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains^ the  wound  fhould 
be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an  oily 
flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder  fhould 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime-tree  and  elder 
flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by  rubbing  together 
in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  native  and  fac- 
titious cinnabar,  each  twenty-four  grains ; of  mufk,  f;x- 
teen  grains  *. 

* The  Ormfkirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  feems  to  me  to  con- 
fid  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible  as  a 
preventive,  yet  1 would  not  advile  any  one  to  trull  to  it  alone.  In- 
deed, it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Surely,  if  a me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  mull  be  taken  for 
fomf  confiderable  time,  and  in  fufficient  quantity. 
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7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  be  not 
cafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mentioned  above  : 
Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder; 
of  camphire  and  afafcetida,  ten  grains  each  ; of  opium, 
one  grain ; and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  conferve,  or 
rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with  a 
bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  muft  be  light; 
as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy  vege- 
tables, &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fiiould  long  continue  weak,  and  fub- 
jeft  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  (hall  mention  is 
the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal,  rubbed  into 
the  wound,  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that  is  all 
the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we  ffiould  not 
think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It 
would  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fuck- 
ed *,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  falad-oil.  A 
poulcice  of  bread  and  milk,  fofccned  with  falad-oil, 
fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  wound  ; and  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vinegar 
is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  can  be  ufed  in  any 
kind  of  poifon,  and  oughc  to  be  caken  very  liberally.  If 

the  patient  be  Tick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This  courfe 

^ • 

* The  practice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient  ; and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut 
out,  this  is  the  mod  likely  way  ior  extracting  the  poifon.  There 
can  be  no' danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon  does  no 
harm,  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The  perfon 
who  fucks  the  wound  ought,  however,  to  walh  his  mouth  frequently 
with  falad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  the  lead  inconvc- 
nieney.  The  Pfylti  in  Africa,  and  the  Marfi  in  Italy,  were  tamed 
for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  by  lucking  the  wound  ; 
and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  Ajneriea  praftife  the 
at  this  day. 
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will  be  Efficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous 
animals  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infers,  as  the  bee,  the  wafp, 
the  hbrner,  &r.  their  flings  are  feldom  attended  with 
clanger,  unlcfs  when  a perfon  happens  to  be  flung  by  a 
great  number  c.f  them  at*the  fame  time;  in  which  cafe 
fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  Some,  for  this  purpoie,  apply  honey  ; others 
lay  pounded  parfley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of  vinegar 
and  Venice  treacle  is  likewise  recommended;  but  I have 
found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  falad-oil,  or  frequent- 
ly repeated  applications  of  pledgits  dipped  in  laudanum, 
lucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  flings  are  fo  nu- 
merous as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  he  miift  not  only  have  oily  poultices,  or 
pledgits  moiftened  with  laudanum  applied  to  the  part, 
but  fhould  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  me- 
dicines, as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fhould  drink 
plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinels  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  mofl  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
effe&s  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this  country, 
are  really  other  difeales,  and  proceed  from  quite  dif- 
ferent caufes. 

We  cannot,  however,  make  the  fame  obfervation  with 
regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound  every 
■where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 
This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  careleflnefs.  Children 
ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againft  eating  any  kind  of 
fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they  do  not  know ; and 
all  poifonous  plants  to  which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought, 
as  far  as  poflible,  to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo 
difficult  a talk  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  life,  and  they 
ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places;  but,  as  they 
prove  often  deftiu&ive  to  cattle,  they  fhould  be  rooted 
out  of  all  pafture-grounds.  T hey  ought  likewife,  for 
the  faftty  of  the  human  Ipecies,  to  be  deflroyed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  villages;  which,  by  the 
bye,  are  the  places  where  they  mofl  commonly  abound. 

1 have 
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I have  feen  the  poifonous  hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane, 
and  deadly  night- {hade,  all  growing  within  the  environs 
of  a fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral  perfons,  within 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their  lives  by 
one  or  other  of  thefe  plants,  yet  no  method,  that  I could 
hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root  them  out;  though 
this  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  paflfes,  but  we  have  accounts  of  feveral 
perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots,  inftead  of 
parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which  they  had  ga- 
thered for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples  ought  to  put 
people  upon  their  guard  with  refpedft  to  the  former,  and 
to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe.  Mufhrooms  may 
be  a delicate  difh  ; but  they  are  a dangerous  one,  as  they 
are  generally  gathered  by  perfons  who  do  not  know  one 
kind  of  fungus  from  another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a 
mufhroom  which  has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in  foreign 
countries ; but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly  intended 
for  this  ifland,  we  (hall  pafs  thefe  over.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amifs  to  obfcrve,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of 
our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an  effectual  re- 
medy is  now  faid  to  be  found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
fnake. — The  prefcription  is  as  follows : Take  of  the 
roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and 
branches  together,  a fufficient  quantity  ; bruife  them  in 
a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give,  as 
foon  as  poftible,  one  large  fpoonful ; if  the  patient  be 
fwelled,  you  muft  force  it  down  his  throat.  This  gene- 
rally will  cure ; but,  if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour 
after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful,  which  never  fails. 
— If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  muft  be  moiftened  with  a 
little  water.  To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good 
tobacco  moiftened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who  fays 
it  was  the  invention  of  a negro ; for  the  difcovery  of 
which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  a hundred 
pounds  -per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life,  by  the 
General  Aflfembly  of  Carolina. 

It  is  poflible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  remedies 
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for  every  kind  of  poifon ; but  as  we  have  very  little 
faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pretended  to 
be  difcov^red,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend 
the  moft  flridt  attention  to  the  following  rules,  viz.  That 
when  any  poifonous  fublfance  has  been  taken  into  the 
Fomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  pofiible,  to  be  difeharged  . 
by  vomits,  clyfttrs,  and  purges  -y  and,  when  poifon  has 
been  received  into  the  body  by  a wound,  thac  it  be  ex- 
pelled by  medicines  which  promote  the  different  fecre- 
tions,  especially  thofe  of  fweat,  urine,  and  infenfi ole 
perfpiration  ■,  to  which  may  be  joined  antifpafmodics, 
or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tenfion  and  irritation  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mufk,  camphire,  and 
afafoetida. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE, 

p the  firft  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  difeafe 
was  omitted.  The  reafons,  however,  which  at  thac 
time  induced  me  to  leave  it  our,  have  upon  more  ma- 
ture confederation  vanifhed.  Bad  conlequences,  no 
doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons  tampering  with 
medicine  in  this  diforderj  but  the  danger  from  that 
quarter  feems  to  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  great 
and  folid  advantages  which  muft  arife  to  the  patient 
from  an  early  knowledge  of  his  cafe,  and  an  attention 
to  a plan  of  regimen,  which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the 
difeafe,  will  be  lure  to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs 
hurtful  to  the  conflitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  perfons 
who  contract  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a lort  of  dif- 
grace.  This  renders  difguife  neceffary,  and  makes  the 
patient  either  conceal  his  diforder  altogether,  or  apply 
to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden  and  fecret  cure  ; but 
who,  in  fa<fi,  only  remove  the  fymptoms  for  a time, 
while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this 
site ans  a flight  infection,  which  might  have  been  ealily 
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Removed,  is  often  converted  into  an  obftinate,  and  fome- 
times  incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftatice  attending  this  di£ 
eafe  is,  that  it  affumes  a variety  of  different  fhapes,  and 
may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an  affcmblage  of  dif- 
eafes,  than  a tingle  one.  No  two  difeafes  can  require 
a more  different  method  of  treatment  than  this  docs  in 
its  different  ftages.  Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trufl> 
ing  to  any  particular  noffrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such 
noftrums  are,  however,  generally  adminiffered  in  the 
fame  manner  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  lead: 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  difeafe,  the  conffitution  of  the 
patient,  the  degree  of  infection,  and  a tnoufand  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit  of 
unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants,  nurfes,  mid- 
wives, and  married  women  whofe  hufbands  lead  diflb- 
lute  lives,  are  often  affeCted  with  it,  and  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of  their  danger  in  due 
time.  The  unhappy  condition  of  fuch  perfons  will  cer- 
tainly plead  our  excule,  if  any  excufe  be  neceflary,  for 
endeavouring  to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this 
too  common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  however, 
and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely . through  its  various 
Rages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpace  than  falls  to 
this  part  of  my  fubjedt ; I fhall  therefore  confine  my  ob- 
fervations  chiefly  to  circumftances  of  importance,  omit- 
ting fuch  as  are  either  trifling,  or  which  occur  but  fel- 
dom.  I (hall  likewife  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  the  dif- 
eafe, with  the  different  methods  of  treatment  which  it 
has  undergone  fince  it  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe/ 
and  manv  other  circumflances  of  a fimilar  nature;  all  of 
which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amufe  the  reader,  yet 
could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufcful  knowledge. 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHOEA. 

The  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  difeharge  of 
infectious  mucus  from  the  parts  of  generation  in  either 

fex. 
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Tex'.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  within  eight  or 
ten  days  after  the  infection  has  been  received ; fome- 
times  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or  three  days,  and  at  other 
times  not  before  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Pre- 
vious to  the  difcharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching,  with 
a fmall  degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a 
thin  glary  matter  begins  to  diftil  from  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  which  ftains  the  linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  de- 
gree of  titillation,  particularly  at  the  time  of  making 
water;  this,  gradually  increafing,  arifes  at  length  to  a 
degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived 
about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  pafiage,  where  a flight 
degree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation  likewife  begins  to 
appear. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine,  and 
running,  increafe,  while  frefh  fymptoms  daily  enfue.  In 
men,  the  ere&ions  become  painful  and  involuntary,  and 
are  more  frequent  and  lafting  than  when  natural.  This 
fymptom  is  mod  troublefome  when  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed.  The  pain  which  was  at  firfl  only  perceived  to- 
wards the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all  up  the 
urinary  pafiage,  and  is  mofl  intenfe  juft  after  the  patient 
has  done  making  water.  The  running  gradually  recedes 
from  the  colour  of  feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts 
on  the  appearance  of  mucus. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the 
fymptoms  are  more  intenfe  ; the  heat  of  urine  is  fo  great, 
that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  water ; and  though  he 
feels  a conftant  inclination  this  way,  yet  it  is  rendered 
with  the  greattft  difficulty,  and  often  only  by  drops : the 
involuntary  erections  now  become  extremely  painful  and 
frequent;  there  is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenle  of  ful- 
nefs  about  the  feat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and 
fharp,  of  a brown,  greenifh,  and  fometimeso  f a bloody 
colour. 

By  a proper  treatment,  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms 
gradually  abates;  the  heat  of  urine  goes  off;  the  invo- 
luntary and  painful  eredlions,  and  the  heat  and  pain  about 
the  feat,  become  eafier;  the  running  alfo  gradually 
decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker,  till  at  laft  it  entire- 
ly dilappears. 


By 
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- By  attending  to  thefe  fyrrtptoms,  the  gonorrhoea  may 
be  generally  diftinguilhed  from  any  other  difeafe.  There 
are,  however,  feme  few  diforders  for  which  it  may  be 
miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies  or  bladder,  the  fluor 
cilbus , or  whites,  in  women,  &c.  But  in  the  former  of 
thefe,  the  matter  comes  away  only  with  the  urine,  or 
when  the  fphin&er  of  the  bladder  is  open ; whereas  in  a 
gonorrhoea  the  difeharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is 
more  difficult  to  diftinguifh,  and  muft  be  known  chiefly 
from  its  effe&s } as  pain,  communicating  the  infec- 
tion, &c. 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon  has  reafon  to  fuf- 

pe<5t  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infe&ion,  he  ought 
moft  ftri&ly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen,  to  avoid  every 
thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines,  fpirituous  liquors, 
rich  fauces,  fpices,  lalted,  high-feafoned  and  fmoke- 
dried  proviflons,  &c.  as  alfo  all  aromatic  and  ftimulat- 
ing  vegetables,  as  onions,  garlic,  ffialot,  nutmeg,  muf- 
tard,  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  and  fuch-like.  His  food 
ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths, 
light  puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may  be 
barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decoflions  of  marfh-mal- 
lows  and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of  thefe1 
he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercife  of  all 
kinds,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback,  and  venereal  plea- 
fures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  muft  beware  of 
cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to 
keep  his  bed. 

MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  effectually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought,  therefore,  not  to  expetff, 
nor  the  phyfleian  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a flight  infection  may  be  carried 
off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm  milk 
and  water,  and  injecting  frequently  up  the  urethra  a 
little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the  warmth  of  new 
milk.  Should  thefe  not  lucceed  in  carrying  off  the 

infection. 
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infection,  they  will  at  lead  have  a tendency  to  leflen 
its  virulence. 

To  effect  s cure,  however,  adringent  inje&ions  will 
generally  be  found  neceflarv.  Theie  may  be  various 
ways  prepared,  but  I think  thofe  made  with  the  white 
vitriol  are  both  mod  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can  be 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumfiances  may  require; 
but  it  is  bed  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe 
their  power  if  necefTary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of 
white  vitriol  to  be  diflblved  in  eight  or  nine  ounces  of 
common  or  rofe  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe  full  of 
it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a*day.  If  this 
quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may  be  repeated, 
and  the  dole  increafed*. 

Whether  injections  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling  purges  are 
always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  the  drong  or  dradic  kind.  Whatever 
raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the  body,  increafes  the 
danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  difeafe  deeper  into  the 
habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  dools  every  fecond  or 
rhird  clay  for  the  firft  fortnight,  and  the  f:me  number 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be 
fufficienl  to  remove  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  di- 
rninifn  the  running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  confid- 
en re.  It  gradually  becomes  more  white  and  ropy  as  the 

virulence  abates  f. 

• Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by 
3ftringcnt  injections,  there  are  ilill  many  practitioners  who  do  not 
approve  this  mode  of  pra&ice  I can,  however,  from  much  expe- 
rience, affirt,  that  it  is  both  the  moll  eaiy,  elegant,  and  efficacious 
method  of  cure ; and  that  any  bad  confcqucnccs  ariiing  from  it 
mult  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifconduCt  of  the  practitioner 
himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example,  ufe  llrong 
preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when  applied  to 
the  internal  ftirfaces  of  the  body  ; others  ule  cfcbarotics,  which  iq  - 
Hame  and  injure  the  pr.rts,  I have  known  a gonorrhoea  actually 
cuYed  by  an  injection  made  of  green  tea,  and  would  always  recom- 
mend gentle  methods  where  they  wall  fttcceed. 

f If  the  patient  can  iwallow  a folution  of  falts  and  manna,  he 
may  tqke  fix  drachms  ; or,  if  his  conftirution  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe  may* be 
dilTblvtJd  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  w’atcr,  whey,  or  thin  water- 
gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  » 

If 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high,  bleed- 
ing is  alwavs  neceflarv  at  the  beginning.  This  opera- 
tion, as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  muft  be  repeated 
according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  are 
likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder.  For  this 
purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of  gum-ara- 
bic, pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four 
dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  frequently  in  a cup  of 
the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe  fhould  make  him  pafs  his 
urine  fo  often  as  to  become  troublefoTie  to  him,  he  may 
either  take  them  lefs' frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre 
altogether,  and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  four  or  five 
times  a-dav.  I have  generally  found  this  anfwer  ex- 
tremely well,  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for  keeping  the 
body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feared  high,  to- 
wards the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  frequent- 
ly to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfler,  which,  befides  the 
benefit  of  procuring  Fools,  will  ferve  as  a fomentation  to 
the  inflamed  parts. 


It  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  ot  the  latter,  may  be  infuled 
ail  night  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infufion  may  be 
drained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  falts  dif- 
folved  in  it.  A tea-cup  full  of  this  infufion  .may  be  taken  every 
half  hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  eleftuary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  electuary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  as 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a Toft  electuary.  Two  or  three 
tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about  the  fame 
quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient  chooles  to  take 
a purge. 

The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafcd  or  diminilh- 
ed,  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceffary.  We  have  ordered 
the  falts  to  be  difiolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  becaufe  it  ren- 
ders their  operation  more  mild. 


Soft 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be  applied 
to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They  may  be  made 
of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat-bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  fweet  oil.  When  poultices 
cannot  be  conveniently  ufed,  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may 
be  applied.  I have  often  known  the  mod  excruciating 
pains,  during  the  inflammatory  flate  of  the  gonorrhoea, 
relieved  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off. inflammation  in  the 
fpermatic  veflfels,  than  a proper  fufpenfory  for  the  fcro- 
tum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport  the  tefti- 
cles,  and  fliould  be  worn  from  the  firfb  appearance  of  the 
difeafc,  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the  go- 
norrhoea fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in  doubt  whe- 
ther he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe.  This,  however, 
is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be  often  expedited.  It  more 
frequently  happens,  that  we  are  able  only  to  procure  an 
abatement  or  remiflion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms, 
fo  far  as  to  make  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  great  an- 
tidote mercury . 

Many  people,  on  the  fit  ft  appearance  of  a gonorrhoea, 
fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan.  Mer- 
cury is  often  not  at  all  neceflary  in  a gonorrhoea  ; and, 
when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mifehief.  It  may  be  ne- 
ceflary to  complete  the  cure,  but  can  never  be  proper  at 
the  commencement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the  other 
things  recommended  as  above,  have  eafed  the  pain,  foft- 
tned  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and  rendered 
the  involuntary  eredlions  lefs  frequent,  the  patient  may 
begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is  leaft  dilagree- 
able  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at  night 
and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fufficient  dofe  at  firft. 
Should  they  afledt  the  mouth  too  much,  the  dofe  muft  be 
leflened  ; if  not  at  all,  it  may  be  gradually  increafed  to 
five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If  calomel  be  thought  prefer- 
able, two  or  three  grains  of  it,  formed  into  a bokts,  with 
a little  of  the  conlerve  of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, and  the  dofe  gradually  increafed  to  eight  or  ten 

grains. 
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grains.  One  of  the  mod  common  preparations  of  mer- 
cury now  in  ufe  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may 
be  taken  in  the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under 
the  confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one 
of  the  mod  fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  properly 
ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  raife 
a falivation,  unlefs  iq  a very  flight  degree.  The  difeafe 
may  be  more  fafcly,  and  as  certainly,  cured  without  a 
falivation  as  with  it.  When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the 
mouth,  it  is  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe, 
as  when  it  continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  isdifcharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night  by 
the  mercury,  he  mud  take  an  infution  of  fenna,  or  l'ome 
other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  to  pre- 
vent bloody-ftools,  which  are  very  apt  to  happen  fhould 
the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the  mercury  has  not  been 
duly  prepared.  When  the  bowels  are  weak  and  the 
mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or  purge,  thefe  difagreeable  con- 
lequences  may  be  prevented  by  taking,  with  the  above 
pills  or  bolus,  half  a drachm  or  two  lcruples  of  diafcor- 
dium,  or  of  the  Japonic  confedtion. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circtimftance  of  the  mer- 
cury’s affedting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing  on  a 
falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives.  With 
this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been  contrived, 
the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a drachm,  or  three  pills, 
night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated  every  other  day  j but 
the  fafer  way  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  two,  or 
even  with  one  pill,  gradually  increafing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus  nor  a 
pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it  can  be 
fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means  of  gum- 
arabic  j which  not  only  ferves  this  purpofe,  but  likewife 
prevents  the  mercury  from  aftedting  the  mouth,  and  ren- 
ders it  in  many  refpcdts  a better  medicine  *. 

. ' It 

* Take  quickfilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a mu- 
cilage  two  drachms  j let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the  muci- 
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It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife  for  prr- 
fons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  e > bear  it,  that  an  ex- 
ternal application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally  well,  and  in 
Tome  refpe&s  better.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  that 
mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any  length  of  time,  greatly  - 
weakens  and  diforders  the  bowels  ; for  which  reafon, 
when  a plentiful  ufe  of  it  becomes  necefiary,  we  would 
prefer  rubbing  to  the  mercurial  pills.  The  common 
mercurial  or  blue  ointment  will  aijfwer  very  well.  Of 
that  which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities 
of  hoe’s-lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm  may  be 
ufed  at  a time.  The  beft  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at 
night,  and  the  mod  proper  place  the  inner  fide  of  the 
thighs.  The  patient  fhould  ftand  before  the  fire  when 
he  rubs,  and  fhould  wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  fkin  at 
the  time  he  is  ufmg  the  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a 
weaker  or  ftronger  kind  be  ufed,  the  quantity  muft  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed  in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflammation 
of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat  and  fever- 
ilhnefs,  fhould  return,  or  if  the  mouth  fhould  grow  fore, 
the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath  become  offenfive,  a 
dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  fairs,  or  fome  other  cooling 
purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a 
few  days.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting 
are  gone  off,  if  the  virulency  be  not  quite  corre&ed,  the 
ointment  muft  be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and 
at  longer  intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury 
is  adminiftered,  its  ufe  muft  be  perfifted  in  as  long  as  any 
virulency  is  fufpefted  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  ftage  of 
the  diforder,  though  fo  ftrid  a regimen  is  not  neceffary 
as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  flate,  yet  intemperance 


lags,  In  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely 
dil'appear  ; afterwards  add  gradually,  flill  continuing  the  tritura- 
tion, half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  fimple 
cinnamon-water.  Two  table-i'poonfuls  of  this  folution  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the  beft  form  in  which 
quickiHvcr  esua  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a gonorrhoea. 

of 
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of  every  kind  muft  be  avoided.  The  food  mult  be 
light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion  $ ahd  the  greateft 
indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with  refpeft  to  drink,  is 
a little  wine  diluted  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  water. 
Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in  every  fhape.  I 
have  often  known  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  renewed 
and  heightened,  the  running  increafed,  and  the  cure  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult  and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  excef- 
five  drinking. 

When  the  aboveltreatment  has  removed  the  heat  of 
urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts ; when  the  quan- 
tity of  running  is  confiderably  leflened,  without  any  pain 
or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefticle  fupervening ; when  the 
patient  is  free  from  involuntary  erections  ; and,  laftly, 
when  the  running  becomes  pale,  whitilh,  thick,  void  of 
ill  fmell,  and  tenaceous  or  ropy;  when  all  or  mod  of  thefe 
fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its  lad 
ftage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a gleet 
with  aftringent  and  agglutinating  medicines. 

OF  GLEETS. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  proceed 
from  a relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of  the  difeafe. 
It  is,  however,  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  cure  of 
the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  thefe  Caufes  it  pro- 
ceeds* When  the  difcharge  proves  very  obffinate,  and 
receives  little  or  no  check  from  aftringent  remedies,  there 
Is  ground  to  lufped  that  it  is  owing  to  the  latter ; but  if 
the  drain  is  inconftant,  and  is  chiefly  obfervable  when 
the  patient  is  {Emulated  by  lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon 
(training  to  go  to  (tool,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that 
it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation,  the 
principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reftore  a proper  degree 
of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  veffels.  For  this 
ptirpofe,  befides  the  medicines  recommended  in  the  go- 
norrhoea, the  patient  may  have  recourfe  to  ftronger  and 
more  powerful  aftringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  *, 
f W • ’•  \ ‘f  1 1 "U  ' I Ak  '-\c  ft  ” 

* The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  corribSned  with  other  aftringent?, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
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alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tormentil,  biftort,  balluftines,  tinc- 
ture of  gum  kino,  &c.  The  injections  may  be  rendered 
more  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  alum, 
cr  increafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  are 
able  to  bear  it. 

The  Iaft  remedy  which  we  fli all  mention  in  this  cale,  - 
is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps  a more 
powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of  medicine.  It 
ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this  fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs 
there  be  fomething  in  the  confutation  of  the  patient 
which  renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfafe.  The  chief  objections 
to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are  a full  habit,  and  an  un- 
round ftate  of  the  vifcera.  The  danger  from  the  for- 
mer may  always  be  lelfened,  if  not  removed,  by  purg- 
ing and  bleeding;  but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountable 
obllacle,  as  the  preffure  of  the  water,  and  the  fudden 
contraction  of  the  external  vefTcls,  by  throwing  the  blood 
with  too  much  force  upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to 
occafion  ruptures  of  the  veifels,  or  a flux  of  humours 
upon  the  difeafed  organs.  But  where  no  objection  of  this 
kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head 
in  water  every  morning  failing,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  together.  He  fhould  not,  however,  ftay  long  in 
the  water,  and  (hould  take  care  to  have  his  fkin  dried  as 
loon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea  : the  diet 
muft  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the  drink  Spa,  Pyr- 
mont,  or  Briitcl  waters,  with  which  a little  claret  or  red 
wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed.  Any  perfon  may  now 
afford  to  drink  thefe  waters,  as  they  can  be  every  where 
prepared  at  almoft  no  expence,  by  a mixture  of  common 
chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  ft::  drachms,  of  frefh  galls  bruifed 
two  draofems;  boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water  to  a 
pound  : to  the  {trained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  ftmple  tinc- 
ture of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cup  full  of  this  may  be  taken  three 
times  a -day,  adding  to  each  cup  tu'teen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
elixir  of  vitriol. 


When 
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When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  (mailed  degree  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe<5t  that  it 
proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  correft  any 
predominant  acrimony  with  which  the  juices  may  be  af- 
fefled,  as  the  decoftion  of  China,  farfaparilla,  faffafras, 
or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate  gleets, 
of  two,  three,  or  four  years  danding,  effectually  cured 
by  a mercurial  inunction,  when  almod  every  other  me- 
dicine has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr.  Chapman  feems  to  be 
of  the  fame  opinion  ; but  fays,  he  has  always  found  the 
mercury  fucceed  bed  in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  tere- 
binthinate  and  other  agglutinating  medicines.  For 
which  reafon  the  Doctor  recommends  pills  made  of  ca- 
lomel and  Venice  turpentine  *j  and  defires  that  their  ufe 
may  be  accompanied  with  a decoction  of  guaiacum  or 
farfaparilla. 

The  lad  kind  of  remedy  which  we  (hall  mention  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paflage,  are  the  fuppu- 
rating  candles  or  bougies.  As  thefe  are  prepared  vari- 
ous ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready  made,  ic 
is  needlefs  to  fpcnd  time  in  enumerating  the  different  in- 
gredients of  which  they  are  compofed,  or  teaching  the 
manner  of  preparing  them.  Before  a bougie  be  intro- 
duced into  the  urethra,  however,  it  fhouid  be  fineared 
all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  dimulating  too 
fuddenly.  It  may  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  from  one  to 
feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it.  Obftinate  ulcers  are  not  only  often  healed,  but  tu- 
mours and  excrefcences  in  the  urinary  paffages  taken 
away,  and  an  obftru&ion  of  urine  removed  by  means  of 
bougies.  Obftinate  gleets  may  be  removed  by  the  ufc 
of  bougies. 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fufficient  degree  of  hard- 
nefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be  mixed 
and  formed  into  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be  taken  night 
and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the  mouth  ihould 
grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  offenfive,  they  muft  be  dilconti*. 
nued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 
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OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  (Veiled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from  infe&ion 
lately  contracted,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon  lurking  in 
the  bodv  ; the  latter  indeed  is  not  very  common,  but  the  - 
former  frequently  happens  both  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
ftages  of  a gonorrhoea  ; particularly  when  the  running  is 
imfeafonably  checked,  by  cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong 
draft ic  purges,  violent  exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of 
aftringent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage,  bleeding  is  necefiary,  which 
muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
(ymptoms  *.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  the  drink  di- 
luting. High-feafoned  food,  fielh,  wines,  and  every 
thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoided.  Fomenta- 
tions are  of  Angular  fervice.  Poultices  of  bread  and 
milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  oil,  are  likewife  very 
proper,  and  ought  conftantly  to  be  applied  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  bed  j when  he  is  up,  the  tefticles  fhould  be 
kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a fufpenfory,  which  may 
eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  tefticle  from  having  any  effeCt. 

Jf  it  (hould  be  found  impracticable  to  clear  the  tefticle 
by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out, and  extended  ac- 
cording to  circumftances,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  lead  the 
patient  through  fuch  a complete  antivenereal  courfe  as 
(hall  enfure  him  againft  any  future  uneaflnefs.  For  this 
purpofe,  befides  rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on  the 
thighs  as  directed  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  muft  be 
confined  to  bed,  if  necefiary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks,  fuf- 
pending  the  tefticle,  all  the  while,  with  a bag  or  trufs, 
and  plying  him  inwardly  with  ftrong  dccoCtions  of 
farfaparilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  net  fucceed,  and  there  is  reafon 
to  lulpeCt  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit,  either  of 
which  may  fupporta  feirrhous  induration,  after  the  vene- 
real poifon  is  corrcCled,  the  parts  (hould  be  fomented 

• T have  been  accuftomed  for  feme  time  pad  to  apply  leeches  to 
•inflamed  tefticles,  which  practice  has  always  been  followed  with 
die  angil;  happy  efFefts. 

daily 
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daily  with  a dcco£tion  of  hemlock,  the  bruifed  leaves  of 
which  may  likewise  be  added  to  the  poultice,  and  the  ex- 
tract at  the  fame  time  taken  inwardly*.  This  pra6tice 
is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Storck  in  fchirrons  and 
cancerous  cafes  j and  Mr.  Fordyce  allures  us,  that  by 
this  method  he  has  cured  difealed  tefticles  of  two  or 
three  vears  (landing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the 
fchirrus  had  begun  to  be  affected  with  pricking  and 
lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in  this 
part.  They  are  of  two  kinds ; wz.  fuch  as  proceed  from 
a recent  infedtion,  and  fuch  as  accompany  a confirmed 
lues.  v 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear  foon 
after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  attempted  by  difperfion ; 
and,  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed,  by  fiuppuration.  To  pro- 
mote the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  the  lame  regimen  muff  be 
obferved  as  was  dire&ed  in  the  firft  fiage  of  a gonor- 
rhoea. The  patient  muff;  likewife  be  bled,  and  take 
fome  cooling  purges,  as  the  decodlion  of  tamarinds  and 
fenna,  Glauber’s  falts,  and  the  like.  If  by  this  courfc 
the  fwelling  and  other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we 
may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  mult  be 
continued  riil  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  fubdued  j-. 

But  if  the  bubo  fhould,  from  the  beginning,  be  attend- 
ed with  great  heat,  pain,  and  puliation,  it  will  be  proper 
to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For  this  purpofe  the  pa- 
tient may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  ordinary  diet,  and  to 
take  now  and  then  aglafs  of  wine.  Emollient  cataplafms, 
confiding  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  oil  or  freffi 
butter,  may  be  applied  to  the  parti  And,  in  cold  con- 
ftitutions,  where  the  tumour  advances  (lowly,  white  lily- 
roots  boiled,  or  fliced  onions  raw,  and  a liifficienc 
quantity  of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

* The  extratt  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken  in 
the  manner  directed  under  the  article  Cancer. 

j*  For  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied  to 
the  part  affefted  will,  be  fouqd  equally  efficacious  as  in  the  inflamed 
jxllicle. 
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When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a flu<5luation 
of  matter  plainly  to  bt  felt  under  the  finger,  it  may  be 
opened  either  by  a cauftic  or  a lancet,  and  afterwards 
drefied  with  digefiive  ointment. 

It  fometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration,  but  re- 
main hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  the  indurated 
glands  mull  be  confumed  by  cauftic ; if  they  (hould  be- 
come fchirrous,  they  muff  be  difiolved  by  the  application 
ofhemiock,  both  externally  and  internally,  as  dire&ed  in 
the  fchirrous  teflicle. 

OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancres  are  fuperficia],  callous,  eating  ulcers ; which 
may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonorrhoea.  They 
are  commonly  Rated  about  the  glands,  and  make  their 
appearance  in  the  following  manner:  Firft  a little  red 
pimple  arifes,  which  Ron  becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is 
filled  with  a whi.tifh  matter  inclining  to  yellow.  This 
pimple  is  hot,  and  itches  generally  before  it  breaks:  after- 
wards it  degenerates  into  an  obflinate  ulcer,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  ufually  covered  with  a vifeid  mucus,  and 
whofe  edges  gradually  become  hard  and  callous.  Some- 
times the  firit  appearance  refemblesa  fimple  excoriation 
of  the  cuticle  j which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal, 
ioon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  afFetfiion,  but  it  is 
much  oftener  fy  raptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of  a con- 
firmed lues.  Primary  chancres  difeover  themfelves 
foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally  feated  in  parts 
covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the  lips,  the  nipples  of 
women,  the  gl an s penis  of  men,  &c.* 

* When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infection  may 
be  communicated  by  killing.  1 have  feen  very  obftinate  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  I have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be- 
lieve were  communicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurles  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infefted  children,  or  having 
their  breaks  drawn  by  perl'ons  tainted  with  the  venereal  difeafe. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neccifary  for  nurfes  who  refide  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 

When 
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When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coition,  its 
treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  virulent  gonor- 
rhoea. The  patient  muft  obferve  the  cooling  regimen, 
lofe  a little  blood,  and  take  fome  gentle  dofes  of  falts  and 
manna.  The  parts  affected  ought,  frequently  to  be 
bathed,  or  rather  foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and, 
if  the  inflammation  be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or 
cataplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will,  in 
moft  cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  inflammation,  and 
prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompanied 
with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nodurnal  pains,  fcurvy  erup- 
tions about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Though  they  may  be  feated  in  any 
of  the  parts  mentioned  above,  they  commonly  appear 
upon  the  private  parts,  or  the  infide  of  the  thigh.  They 
are  alfo  lefs  painful,  but  frequently  much  larger  and 
harder  than  primary  chancres.  As  their  cure  muft  de- 
pend upon  that  of  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a 
fymptom,  we  fhall  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we 
come  to  treat  of  a confirmed  lues  *, 

Thus  we  have  related  moft  of  the  fymptoms  which  ac- 
company or  fucceed  a violent  gonorrhoea,  and  have  alfo 
given  a fhorc  view  of  their  proper  treatment ; there  are, 
however,  feveral  others  which  fometimes  attend  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  a Jirangury  or  obftruction  of  urine,  a phymofis, 
paraphymofis , &c. 

A ftrangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpafmo- 
dic  conftridlion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra  and 
parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  former  cafe 
the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine  with  tolerable  eafe  5 
but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the  galled  or  inflamed  urethra, 
a fudden  conftridion  takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided 
by  fpurts,  fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftran- 
gury is  owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and  uneafinels  of  the 
part,  a perpetual  defirc  to  make  water,  while  the  patient 

* I have  found  it  abfwer  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres 
twice  a -day  with  calomel-  This  will  often  perform  a cure  without 
any  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon  the  giam\ 
they  may  be  walked  with  milk  anil  water  a little  warm,  and  after- 
wards the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above. 
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ran  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a troublefome  teneftnus , 
or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  faits  of  the  urine  will 
be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  common  di- 
luting liquors,  foft  and  cooling  emulfions,  %eetened  with 
the  lyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  ufed.  Should  thefe  not 
have  the  defired  effedt,  bleeding  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions will  be  necefiary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  muft  be 
more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  A her  bleeding,  if  the  ftran- 
gury ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters,  with  a proper  quantity 
of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  adminiftered,  and  emollient 
fomentations  applied  to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  patient  may  take  every  four  hours  a 
tea-cupful  of  barley-water,  to  an  fc.nglilh  pint  of  which 
fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  marlhmallows,  four  ounces  of 
the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may 
be  added.  If  thele  remedies  fhould  not  relieve  the  com- 
plaint, and  a total  fupprtflFn  of  urine  fhould  come  on, 
bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  fet  in  a warm 
bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to 
difcontintie  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw  off  the  water  with 
a catheter  j but  as  the  patient  is  feldom  able  to  bear  its 
being  introduced,  we  would  rather  recommend  the  ufe 
of  mild  bougies.  Thefe  often  lubricate  the  paflage,  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  dilchurge  of  urine.  Whenever  they 
begin  to  ftimulate  or  give  any  uneafmefs,  they  may  be 
withdrawn. 

I he  fbymcjis  is  fuch  a conftriftion  of  the  prepuce  over 
the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  backwards  j 
th ? p(irapkymtjis%  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a conftriction 
or  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  btin*-*1 
brought  forward.  6 

1 he  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  isfo  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we  have  no  oc- 
cafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general,  bleeding,  purging, 
poultices,  and  emollient  fomentations  arc  lufiiaenc! 
bhoula  theic,  however,  fail  pf  removing  the  ftri&ure,  and 
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the  parts  be  threatened  with  a mortification,  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain  of  emetic  tar- 
tar may  be  given  for  a vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with 
warm  water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fomctimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours 
to  the  contrary,  tiu  inflammation  goes  on,  and  lvmptoms 
of  a beginffng  n ortific  ation  appear.  'Vnen  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  prepuce  mu‘t  be  1'carified  wuh  a lancet,  and,  if 
neceffary,  divided,  in  order  to  p.  vent  a itranguiatton, 
and  fet  theim  rifonedg’ans  at  libercy.  \V  diall  notde- 
feribe  the  mann^  r of  performing  thia  operation  is  it  ought 
always  to  be  d<  ne  bv  a lurgeon.  When  a mortification 
ha^>  actually  taken  place,  it  will  be  neceff  ry,  befidcs  per- 
forming the  above  operations,  to  fo/nent  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  decoction  of 
camomile  flowers  and  baik,  and  to  give  the  patient  a 
drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapijm , chordee , and  other  diftor- 
tions  of  the  penis , their  treatment  is  no  way  different 
from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove  very 
troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few  drops  of  lauda- 
num at  night,  cfpecially  after  the  operation  of  a purga<- 
tivc  through  the  day. 

OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affections  in  which 
the  venereal  poifo’n  is  fuppoled  to  be  confined  chiefly  to 
the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  received,  and  ihall 
next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its  confirmed  Rate ; that 
is,  when  the  poifon  is  a finally  received  into  the  blood, 
and,  circulating  with  it  through  every  part  of  the  body, 
mixes  with  the  feveral  Accretions,  and  renders  the  whole 
habit  tainted. 

The  lyrhptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in  the 
groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which  arc  peculiarly 
troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed;  fcabs  and  feurfs  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
cfpecially  on  the  head,  of  a yellowiih.  colour,  re- 
le'fnbling  a honeycomb  corroding  ulcers  in  various 
parts  or  the  body,  which  generally  begin  about  the 
fiffdar,  from  whence  they  creep  gradually,  by  the  pa- 
*At  late, 
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late,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  which  they  de- 
ft roy  ; excrefcences  or  excftofes  arife  in  the  middle  of 
the  bones,  and  their  fpungy  ends  become  brittle,  and 
break  upon  the  leaft  accident ; at  other  times  they  are 
foft,  and  bend  like  wax  ; the  conglobate  glands  become 
hard  and  callous,  and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin,  - 
and  mefcntery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the  king’s 
evil ; tumours  of  different  kinds  are  likewife  formed  in 
the  lymphatic  veficls,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerves,  as 
the  gummata , ganglia , nodes , tophs,  &c. ; the  eyes  are 
affedfed  with  itching,  pain,  rednefs,  and  fometimes  with 
total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with  a Tinging  noife,  pain, 
and  deafnefs,  whilft  their  internal  fubftance  is  exulcerated 
and  rendered  carious  ; at  length  all  the  animal,  vital,  and 
natural  fun&ions  are  depraved  ; the  face  becomes  pale 
and  livid  ; the  body  emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion, 
and  the  miferable  patient  falls  into  an  atrophy  or  wafting 
confumption. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex  ; as  can- 
cers of  the  breaft ; a fuppreflion  or  overflowing  of 
the  menfes ; the  whites;  hyfteric  affedions  ; an  inflam- 
mation, abfeefs,  fchirrus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or  ulcer 
of  the  womb ; they  are  generally  either  barren  or 
fubjedt  to  abortion ; or,  if  they  bring  children  into  the 
world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are  half  rotten, 
and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this  dread- 
ful difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed,  they  are  fel- 
dom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  at  the  fame 
time ; fo  many  of  them,  however,  are  generally  prefent 
as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  patient;  and  if  he  has  rea- 
ibn  to  fufpedt  the  infection  is  lurking  in  his  body,  he 
ought  immt  diately  to  fet  about  the  expulfion  of  it,  other- 
wile  the  mod  tragical  confequences  will  enfue. 

The  only  ccrrain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Europe, 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which  may  be 
ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly  the  fame 
fuccefs  *.  Some  rime  rgo  it  was  reckoned  impoflible  to 
cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a lalivation.  This  method 
is  now,  however,  pretty  generally  laid  afide,  and  mercury 

* The  preparations  which  I now  chiefly  ufe,  in  the  confirmed 
lues,  are  calomel  and  calcined  mercury. 
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is  found  to  be  as  efficacious,  or  rather  more  fo,  in  ex- 
pelling the  venereal  poifon,  when  administered  in  Inch  a 
manner  as  not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  die  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  as  efficacious  a$  any  other  preparation  of  that 
mineral ; vet  experience  has  taught  me  to  think  otherwife. 
I have  often  feen  the  moftobftinate  venereal  cafes,  where 
great  quantities  of  mercurial  ointment  had  been  ufed  in 
vain,  yield  to  the  faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor 
am  I fingular  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Clare,  an  eminent 
furgecn  of  this  city,  affures  me,  that  for  fome  time  pad  he 
has  employed  in  venereal  cafes  a faline  preparation  of 
mercury  with  mod  happy  fuccefs.  This  preparation, 
rubbed  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he 
applies,  in  fmall  portions,  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a 
gentle  degree  of  fridtion,  it  is  immediately  abforbed,  and 
produces  its  full  effect  upon  the  fyftem,  without  doing  the 
lead  injury  to  the  domach  or  bowels  j a matter  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  the  application  of  this  moftadtive 
and  powerful  remedy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  either  the  exadt  quantity 
of  medicines  that  mud;  be  taken,  or  the  time  they  ought 
to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a cure.  Thefe  will 
ever  vary  according  to  the  conditution  of  the  patient,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  infedtion,  the  time  it  has 
lodged  in  the  body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as 
Adruc  obferves,  to  determine  a priori,  what  quantity  of 
mercury  will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceffary  to  cure  this  dif- 
temper  completely  ; yet  it  may  be  judged  o i a pofteriori, 
from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the  fymptoms  The 
fame  author  adds,  that  commonly  not  lefs  than  two  ounces 
of  the  drong  mercurial  ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not 
more  than  three  or  four  ounces  neceffary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which  we 
ffiall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This 
was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ule  for  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  in  Germany,  by  the  iliuftrious  Baron  Van  Swieten; 
and  was  loon  after  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  learned 
Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army. 
The  method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows:  One  grain  of 
corrofive  fublimate  is  dilfoived  in  two  ounces  of  French 

brandy 
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brandy  or  malt  (pints ; and  of  this  folution,  an  ordinary 
table-fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be 
taken  twice  a-day,  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any 
fymp'toms  of  the  diforder  remain.  To  thofe  whofe  fto- 
mach  cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fublimate  may  be 
given  in  form  of  pill  *. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  5 but  none  of  them 
have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to  anfwer  the  high 
encomiums  which  had  been  beftowed  upon  them. 
Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  depended  upon  alone, 
yet,  when  joined  with  mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found 
to  be  very  beneficial  in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the 
beft  we  know  yet  is  farfaparilla,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared and  taken  according  to  the  directions  in  the 
Appendix  f. 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a power- 
ful afiiftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other  mercurial.  It 
may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the  farfaparilla,  as  directed 
in  the  Appendix,  or  by  itfelf.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  ufe‘ 
the  mezereon  by  itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefh 
bark,  taken  from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englifh  pints  of 
water  to  eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice. The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America  cure 
the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage,  by  a decoCtion  of 
the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia.  It  is  ufed  either 
frefh  or  dried  ; but  we  have  no  certain  accounts  with  reT 
gard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they  mix  other  roots 
with  it,  as  thole  of  the  ranunculus,  the  ceanothus,  &c. ; 
but  whether  thefe  are  defigned  to  difguife  or  affift  it,  is 
doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  de- 

* The  fublimate  may  be  giren  in  diflilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquid  that  the  patient  choofes.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to  be 
dilfolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  ccnveniency  of 
carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  night 
and  morning,  in  half  a glais  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr.  Debra, 
an  ingenious  chymift  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that  he  prepares  a 
fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its  operation  thau 
the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious. 

f See  Appendix,  Decottion  of  farfaparilla. 
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co&ion  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  ule  it  for 
his  ordinary  drink  through  the  day  *. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe, 
as  the  china- root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort,  burdock,  &c. 
as  alio  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and  failafras ; but  as  none 
of  theie  have  been  found  to  poffefs  virtues  fuperior  to 
thofe  already  mentioned,  we  (hall,  for  the  fake  of  bre- 
vity, pal's  them  over,  and  flhall  conclude  our  obferva- 
tions  on  this  difeafe,  with  a few  general  remarks  con- 
cerning the  proper  management  of  the  patient,  and  the 
nature  of  the  infection. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be  con- 
fidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of  mercury 
in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  ralh  and  dangerous 
to  adminilfer  mercury  to  a perfon  labouring  under  any 
violent  acute  dileal'e,  as  a putrid  fever,  pleurify,  peri- 
pneumonv,  or  the  like.  It  would  like  wife  be  dangerous 
in  fome  chronic  cafes  ■,  as  a (low  hectic  fever,  or  the  laffc 
ilage  of  a coniumption.  Sometimes,  however,  thefe 
difeafes  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues ; in  which  cafe  it 
will  be  necefifary  to  give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes 
of  a lefs  dangerous  nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel, 
and  fuch  like,  mercury,  if  necefiary,  may  be  fafeiy  ad- 

* Though  we  are  (lill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America,  yet 
it  is  generally  aflirmed  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafetv,  and 
fuccefs,  and  that  without  the  leaf!  knowledge  of  mercury.  Hence 
it  becomes  an  object  of  confiderable  importance  to  diicover  their 
method  of  cure.  This  might  Purely  be  done  by  making  trials  of 
the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe  parts,  and  particularly 
of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make  ui'e  of.  All  people  in  a 
rude  date  take  their  medicines  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  are  often  pollefled  of  valuable  fecrets  with  regard  to  the  vir- 
tues of  plants,  of  which  more  enlightened  nations  are  ignorant. 
Indeed,  vve  make  no  doubt  but  fpme  plants  of  our  own  growth, 
wc/re  proper  pains  taken  to  diicover  them,  would  be  found  as  clii- 
cacious  in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  as  thofe  of  America.  It 
mud,  however,  be  remembered,  that  what  will  cure  the  venereal 
difeafe  in  one  country,  will  not  always  be  found  to  liaVe  equal  fuc 
cefs  in  another. 

r.r> miniltered. 
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miniftered.  If  the  patient’s  ftrength  has  been  greatly* 
exhaufted  by  ficknefs,  labour,  nbftinence,  or  any  other 
caufe,  the  ufe  of  mercury  mud  be  poftponed,  rill  by 
time,  reft,  and  a nouriftiing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently 
reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women  dur- 
ing the  menftrual  ftux,  or  when  the  period  is  near  at 
hand.  Neither  (hould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage  of 
pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render  it  necef- 
fary,  mercury  mav  be  given,  but  in  fmaller  dofes,  and 
at  greater  intervals  than  ufual ; with  thele  precautions, 
both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured  at  the  fame 
time  ; if  not,  the  difordcr  will  at  lead  be  kept  from  grow- 
ing worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fuffi- 
ciently recovered,  when  a more  effe dual  method  may  be 
purfued,  which,  if  fhe  fuckles  her  child,  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  infants 
with  the  greatdi  caution.  Their  tender  condition  unfits 
them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and  makes  it  necefiary 
to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft:  preparations  of  mercury 
to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  A fimihr  conduct  is  re- 
commended in  the  treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No 
doubt  the  infirmities  of  age  muff;  render  people  lefs 
able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation ; but  this, 
as  was  formerly  obferved,  is  never  necefiary ; befides, 
we  have  generally  found  that  mercury  had  much  lefs 
effed  upon  very  old  perfons,  than  on  thofe  who  were 
younger. 

Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch  as  are 
fubject  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery,  or  ro  fre- 
quent and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or  who  are  af- 
flided  with  the  fcrophula  or  the  feurvy,  ought  to  be  cau- 
tious in  the  ufe  of  mercury.  Where  any  one  of  thele 
diforders  prevails,  it  ought  either,  if  poflible,  to  be  cured, 
or  at  lead  palliated,  before  the  patient  enters  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
mercury  muff  be  adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at 
longer  intervals  than  ufual. 

2 The 
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The  moft  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a courfe  of 
mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  of 
a moderate  warmth.  If  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we  muft  not  defer  the 
cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  but  muft  adminifter  the 
mercury ; taking  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the 
patient’s  chamber  warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the 
feafon  of  the  year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation 
neceffiry  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed  to  admini- 
fter a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  ftrefs  upon 
this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by  previously  relaxing 
the  vdfels,  and  correcting  any  diforder  which  may  hap- 
pen to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the  mercury  will  be 
difpofcd  to  aCt  more  kindly,  but  many  other  inconveni- 
encies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gentle 
purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  mercury,  and 
fhall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always  to  be  repeated 
according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  conftitution,  and  other 
circumftances  of  the  patient.  Afterwards,  if  it  can  be 
conveniently  done,  the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or 
twice  a-day,  for  a few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His 
diet,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  be  light,  moift,  and  cool- 
ing. Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily 
exercife,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  care- 
fully to  be  avoided. 

A proper  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by  fuch 
as  arc  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention  ro  this  not 
only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but  ofren  alfo  difappoints 
him  of  a cure.  A much  fmaller  quantity  of  mercury, 
will  be  fufheient  for  the  cure  of  a perfon  who  lives  lov\, 
keeps  warm,  and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  ot 
one  who  cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmalleft  reftraint  upon 
his  appetites : indeed,  it  but  rarely  happens  that  luch  arc 
thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance,  either 
for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  jnfeCtion,  than  clean- 
lineis.  By  an  early  attention  to  this,  the  infection  might 
.ofren  be  prevented  from  entering  the  body  ; and,  where 
it  has  already  taken  place,  it/ effects  may  be  greatly  miti- 
gated. 
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gated.  The  moment  any  perfon  has  reafon  to  fiifpe& 
that  he  has  received  the  infeftion,  he  ought  to  wafh  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milk  and 
water;  a fmall  quantity  of  the  laft  may  likewile  be  in- 
ie&ed  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done. 
Whether  this  difeafe  at  firft  took  its  rife  from  dirtinefs,  . 
is  hard  to  fay ; but  wherever  that  prevails,  the  infection 
is  found  in  its  greateft:  degree  of  virulence,  which  gives 
ground  to  believe  that  a drift  attention  to  cleanlinefs 
would  go  far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether  *. 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  neglefted,  or  im- 
properly treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of  the  ha- 
bit. In  this  cafe,  the  cure  mud  be  attempted  by  redo- 
ratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decoftion  of  farfaparilla,  and 
fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be  occafionally  added. 

It  is  a common  practice  in  North  Britain  to  fend  fuch 
patients  to  drink  goat-whey.  This  is  a very  proper 
plan,  provided  the  infection  has  been  totally  eradicated 
beforehand  ; but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient 


* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infeftion  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlihefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
fections, &c.  but  have  likewile  found  it  of  the  greateft  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  1 had  lately  a 
very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  almoft  wholly 
confumed  by  venereal  ulcers  ; the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean 
them,  till,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  mercury  and  other  medi- 
cines, it  had  produced  the  effects  above  mentioned.  I ordered  warm 
milk  and  water  to  be  injefted  three  or  four  times  a-day  into  all  the 
famous  ulcers,  in  order  to  walh  out  the  matter  ; after  which  they 
were  fluffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the  frefh  matter  as  it  was  gene- 
rated. The  patient  at  the  fame  time  took  every  day  half  a grain 
of  the  corrolne  fublimate  of  mercury,  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of 
brandy,  and  drank  an  Englilh  quart  of  the  decoftion  of  farfapa-> 
rilla.  by  this  treatment,  in  about  fix  weeks,  he  was  perfectly 
cured;  and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  a part  of  the  penis- was 
actually  regenerated. 

Dcftor  Gilchrift  lias  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  of  the  lue s 
•venerea  which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Siv-vhis.  The  Doctor  obferves 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  negleft  of 
tleanlinels,  and  leans  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  this  ‘virtue, 
it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  ftmilar  to' 
that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  T l c yaws,  a difeafe  which  is  now 
very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Weft  India  iflauds,  ma’- 
alio  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner.. 
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trufls  to  the  whey  for  finifhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be 
difappointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  re- 
turn with  all  its  virulence  afrer  a courfe  of  goat-whey, 
even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite  fufficient 
for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  moft  unfortunate  circumffances  attending  N 
patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceflity  they  are  often  laid 
under  of  hurrying  the  cure.  This  induces  them  to  take 
medicine  too  faff,  and  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  A few 
grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a few  days  longer  confine- 
ment, would  often  be  fufficient  to  perfedl  the  cure  ; 
whereas,  by  negle#  of  thefe,  a fmall  degree  of  virulence 
is  ftill  left  in  the  fyftem,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and 
at  length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid  this, 
we  would  advife,  that  the  patient  Ihould  never  leave  off 
taking  medicine  immediately  upon  the  difappearing  of 
the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it  for  fbme  time  after,  gra- 
dually leffiening  the  quantity,  till  there  is  fufficient  ground 
to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  knpoffible,  to  af- 
certain  the  exa#  degree  of  virulence  that  may  attend  the 
difeafe ; for  which  reafon  it  will  always  be  a much  fafer 
rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine  too  long,  than  to 
leave  it  off  too  foon.  This  teems  to  be  the  leading 
maxim  of  a modern  practitioner  of  fome  note  for  the 
venereal  difeafe,  who  always  orders  his  patient  to  per- 
form a quarantine  of  at  leaf!  forty  days,  during  which 
time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  1 iuppofe,  a ferong  de- 
co# ion  of  farfaparilla,  or  fome  other  anti-venereal  fim- 
ple.  Whoever  takes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficient 
quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate,  or  fome  other  affive 
preparation  of  mercury  to  the  decoCtion,  will  feldom  fail 
to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  thole  who  contra#  it,  are  either 
able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper  plan  of  regimen. 
The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine  ; but  he  muff 
follow  his  bnfmefs,  and,  to  prevent  fufpicions,  muff  eat 
and  drink  like  the  reft  of  the  family.  This  is  the  true 
fource  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  mifehief  arifing  from  the 
venereal  difeafe.  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where  the  patient  ftriCtly 
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followed  the  ph\  flcian’s  advice  : but  a volume  would  nor 
be  fuffnent  ro  point  out  the  dreadful  confequences  which 
proceed  fr^m  an  oppofite  conduct.  Schirrous  teflicles, 
ulcerous  fore  throats,  rmdnef , confumptions,  carious 
b >ries,  at  1 a rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the  blefiings 
dtrived  from  this  fource. 

There  is  a fpecirs  of  f.dfe  reafoning,  with  reeard  to 
this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  ro  many.  A perfon  of  a 
found  conditution  contrails  a flight' degree  of  the  ditor- 
der.  He  gets  well  without  taking  any  great  care,  or 
ufing  much  medicine,  and  hence  concludes  that  this  will 
always  be  the  cafe.  The  next  rime  the  difrafe  occurs, 
though  ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purlues  the  fame 
courfe,  and  his  conditution  is  ruined.  Indeed,  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall  pox  are  nor  greater 
than  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learned  Svdenham  ob- 
ferves,  in  fome  cafes  the  moft  fkilful  phyficians  cannot 
cure,  and  in  others  the  moft  ignorant  old  woman  cannot 
kill  the  patient  in  that  difordcr.  Though  a good  confti- 
tution  is  always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great 
Ttrefs  may  be  laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from  ob- 
lervation,  that  the  mod  robufl  conflitution  is  able  to 
overcome  the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 
it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe,  a proper  courfe  of 
medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  neceflhry. 

Although  it  is  impcflible,  on  account  of  the  different 
degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and  certain 
rules  for  rhe  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the  following  gene- 
ral .plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and  often  fuccefsful, 
viz.  to  bleed  and  adminidcr  gentle  purges  with  diuretics 
during  the  inflammatory  date,  and,  as  foon  as  the  fymp- 
toms  or  inflammation  are  abated,  to  adminider  mercury, 
in  any  form  that  may  be  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
The  fame  medicine,  a Aided  by  the  decoftion  of  farfapa- 
rilla,  and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the  con- 
ftirution  agair.ft  the  further  progrefs  of  a confirmed  pox, 
but  will  generally  perform  a complete  cure. 

As  I did  not  deem  the  venereal  difeafe  a proper  fub- 
iC,.t  of  diivtiAion  m a book  defigned  chiefly  for  regular 
families  and  tne  nurfery,  I left  it  out  in  the  early  editions 
of  this  work  ; but  was  afterwards  prompted  to  introduce 
Sr,  at  the  requeft  of  the  publilher,  and  from  a confi- 
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deration  that  a little  feafonable  advice  might  be  of  mate- 
rial fervice  in  a complaint,  which  is  often  too  long  con- 
cealed, through  motives  of  fhame  and  delicacy.  I have 
fince  publdhrd  a feparate  treatife  on  this  complaint,  and 
mull  refer  to  it  for  minuter  information.  Here  I (hall 
only  add  one  remark,  that,  though  every  apothecary’s 
boy  pretends*  to  cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  there  is  noc 
any  one  malady  that  requires  more  diferimination,  nor 
any  medicine  that  is  mo'e  frequently  mifapplied  than 
mercury.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a certain  cure  in  every 
Ipecies  i*f  the  difeafe,  whereas  it  is  only  proper  in  one  ; 
and,  even  in  this,  unlefs  it  is  given  with  great  care,  much 
milchief  may  be  done.  Mercury  is  too  aftive  a medi- 
cine to  be  adminiflcred  at  random,  which,  God  knows, 
is  too  often  the  cafe,  when  entruited  to  the  hands  of  ig- 
norance and  fclf-iufficitncy.  Buc  I muft  at  the  fame 
time  add,  that  when  mercury  is  properly  adminiftered, 
it  vv ill  never  hurt  the  constitution,  nor  fail  to  cure  the 
lues  venerea. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

^yOMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  manage- 
ment of  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is  very  proper 
they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  Itrfs  fit  for  the 
more  adtive  and  laborious  employments.  This  indul- 
gence, however,  is  generally  carried  too  far  and  fe- 
males, inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  in- 
jured, from  the  want  of  exercife  and  free  air.  To  be 
fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the  frefh  and 
ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid,  with  the  pale  complexion 
of  thofe  females  vvhofc  whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors. 
Though  Nature  has  made  an  evident  diftin&ion  between 
the  male  and  female,  with  regard  to  bodily  ftrength 
and  vigour,  yet  Ihe  certainly  never  meant,  either  thfrt 
the  one  fhould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always 
within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting  their 
figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
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their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 
Hence  proceed  obftru&ions,  indigeftion,  flatulence, 
abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diforders. 
Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mothers  and 
nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous. 

A found  mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body, 
that  where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to 
be  found. 

I have  always  obferved,  rhat  women  who  were  chiefly 
employed  without  doors,  in  the  different  branches  of 
hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  were  almoft  as 
hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their  children  were 
like  wife  ffiong  and  healthy.  But  as  the  bad  effects  of 
confinement  and  inactivity  upon  both  fexes  have  been 
already  lhewn,  we  fball  proceed  to  point  out  thole  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  ftrudture  and  defign  of  females,  which 
fubjedt  them  to  peculiar  difeafesj  the  chief  or  which  are, 
their  monthly  evacuations , -pregnancy , and  child-bearing. 
Thefe,  indeed,  cannot  properly  be  called  dileafes  j but, 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  im- 
properly managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the 
iburce  of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menffruate  about  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  renders 
thefe  two  periods  the  mod  critical  of  their  lives.  About 
the  firfl:  appearance  of  this  difeharge,  the  conftitution 
undergoes  a very  confiderabie  change,  generally  indeed 
for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for  the  v/brfe.  The 
greateft  care  is  now  neceffary,  as  the  future  health  and 
happinefs  of  the  female  depends  in  a great  meafure  upon 
her  conduct  at  this  period  *. 

* It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with 
the  education  of"  girls,  to  inftru<5t  them  early  in  the  conduifl  and 
management  of  thcmfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives. 
T'alfe  modefty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or 
hurtful  at  this  time,  are  the  iources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfor- 
tunes in  life,  which  a few  fenfible  Jettons  from  an  experienced  matron 
might  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  neceffary  in  the  fubfequent 
returns  of  this  difeharge.  Taking  improper  food,  violent  affeduons 
of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often  fufficient  to 
ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  fcver  after  incapable  of 
procreation. 
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If  a girl  about  this  time  oflife  be  confined  to  the  houfe, 
kept  conflanfly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to  romp 
about,  nor  employed  in  any  active  bufinefs,  which  gives 
exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fine  becomes  weak,  relaxed, 
and  puny  ; her  blood  not  being  duly  prepared,  file  looks 
pale  and  wan;  her  health,  fpirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and 
flie  finks  into  a valetudinarian  for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of 
numbers  of  thofe  unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too 
much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow  circumftances,  are, 
at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  exercife  and 
free  air. 

A lazy,  indolent  difpofition  proves  like  wife  very  hurt- 
ful to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets  with  com- 
plaints from  obflrudions  amongft  the  more  adive  and 
induftrious  part  of  the  fex  ; whereas  the  indolent  and 
lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe  are  in  a man- 
ner eaten  up  by  the  chlorofis , or  green-ficknefs,  and  other 
difealcs  of  this  nature.  We  would  therefore  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  wifh  to  elcape  thefe  calamities, 
to  avoid  indolence  and  inactivity,  as  their  greateft  ene- 
mies, and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as 

thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls  about 
this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond  of  all 
manner  of  trafh,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till  their  whole 
humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue  indigeftions, 
want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous  train  of  evils.  If  the 
fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly  impoffible  that 
the  fecretions  lhould  go  properly  on.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  fuch  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great 
quantities  of  trail;,  are  not  only  fubjedt  to  obflrudions  of 
the  menfes , but  likewife  to  glandular  obflrudions ; as  the 
fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil.  See. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this 
period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  lee  a Uprightly  girl  who 
does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave,  moping,  me- 
lancholy creature  proves  the  very  prey  of  vapours  and 
hyfterics.  Youth  is  the  fcafon  for  mirth  and  cheerful- 
rels:  let  it  therefore  be  indulged;  it  is  an  abfolute 
duty.  To  lay  in  a flock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is  as 
neceflary  a piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  proviflon 
againft  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife 
Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
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amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  di<5htes  of  hoary  age  for- 
bid the  nfrful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  ferious  gloom  the 
feafon  dt  dined  to  mirth  and  innocent  fellivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this  pe- 
riod of  life,  is  flrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a fine 
fhafe,  and  foolifhly  imagine  rhat  this  can  be  acquired  by 
lacing  themfclves  tight.  Hence,  by  fqueezing  the  do- 
mach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the  digedion,  and  occafion 
many  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is  not  indeed  fo 
common  as  it  has  been,  but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may 
come  about  again  ; we  therefore  think  it  not  improper 
to  mention  it.  I know  many  females  who,  to  this  day, 
feel  the  dreadful  effects  of  that  wretched  cudom  *hich 
prevailed  fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as 
j’mall  a fize  in  the  middle  as  poffible.  Human  invention 
could  not  poflibly  have  devifed  a pra&ice  more  deftru&ive 
to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when 
the  menjes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  n :.t  appear, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and  fpirits  begin  to  de- 
cline, we  would  advile,  inflead  of  fhutting  the  poor  girl 
up  in  the  houfe,  and  dofing  her  with  ftecl,  afafeetida,  and 
other  naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fituation  where  fbe 
can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable  company. 
There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take  fufficient  dxer- 
cife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  moll  agreeable  manner; 
and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus  afilfl- 
ed,  will  do  her  proper  work.  Indeed  (he  Icldom  fails, 
unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difeharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  inftanta- 
neous  as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is  generally 
preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its  approach  ; as  a 
fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins-,  diden- 
tion  and  hardnels  of  the  breads;  head-ach  ; lofs  of  ap- 
petite ; laffitude  ; palcncfs  of  the  countenance  ; and  fome- 
times  a flight  degree  of  fever.  When  thefc  fymptoms 
appear  about  the, age  at  which  the  mendrual  flux  ufually 
begins,  every  thing  fbould  be  carefully  avoided  which 
may  obftrudl  that  necefiary  and  falutary  evacuation  ; and 
all  means  ured  to  promote  it;  as  fitting  frequently  over 

the  fleams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm  diluting  li- 
quors, &c. 
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After  the  menfts  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the  greateft: 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend 
toobflruiR  them.  Females  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cau- 
tious of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  the  time  they  are  out 
of  order.  Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the 
ftomach,  ought  to  be  avoided  ; as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and 
Inch  like.  Fifh,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  ot 
digeftion,  are  alio  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impofTible  to 
mention  every  thing  that  may  difagree  with  individuals 
at  this  time,  we  would  recommend  it  to  every  female  to 
be  very  attentive  to  what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and  care- 
fully to  avoid  if. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds  caught 
while  they  are  nut  of  order,  than  from  all  o'her  caufes. 
This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and  to 
make  them  very  circumfpect  in  their  conduit  at  Inch 
times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  lead  hurt 
them  at  another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  fufficient  en- 
tirely to  ruin  their  health  and  conflitution. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewile  to  be  pud  to  the 
mind,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
flble.  Every  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  influenced 
by  the  paflions,  but  none  more  fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear, 
grief,  and  other  affections  of  the  mind,  often  occafion 
cbftrjjCtions  of  the  menflrual  flux,  which  prove  abfolutely 
incurable. 

As  far  as  my  obfervation  goes,  there  are  no  women  in 
the  world  fo  inattentive  to  this  difeharge  as  the  Englifh ; 
and  they  luffer  accordinglv,  as  a very  great  number  of 
them  are  obftruCtcd,  and  many  prove  barren  in  confe- 
quence. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftrufted,  except  in 
the  ftate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be  ufed  to 
reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  fuf- 
ficient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather  cool  air  ; whole- 
iome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak  and  languid,  gene- 
rous liquors  j alfo  cheerful  company  and  all  manner  of 
amufements.  If  thefefail,  rccourlc  mutt  be  had  to  me- 
dicine. 

.i  ar-il-b  .w*  ...  u 
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When  obdrudions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  (late 
of  the  folids,  ftich  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digedion, 
to  brace  the  folids,  and  a (Till  the  body  in  preparing  good 
blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  I have  of 
late  made  ufe  of  pills  compofed  of  prepared  deel,  pow- 
dered myrrh,  and  the  bed  aloes,  equal  parts.  'I  hefe 
mull  be  formed  into  pills  of  the  common  fize,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  given  every  night  at  bed-time.  The 
principal  medicines,  however,  are  iron,  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  with  other  bitters  and  adringents.  Filings  of 
iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces 
to  an  Englifh  quart,  and  after  it  has  flood  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half  a wine- 
glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day : or  prepared  fteel  may  be 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a drachm,  mixed  with  a little 
honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  bark 
and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubtlance  or  in- 
fufion,  as  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obdrudions  proceed  from  a vifeid  date  of  the 
blood  $ or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit,  evacua- 
tions, and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  humours,  are 
neceifary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  bled,  to 
bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  take  now  and 
then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet. 
Her  drink  fhould  be  whey,  water,  or  fmall-beer,  and  dm 
ought  to  take  diffident  exercife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tindure  of  black  hellebore  may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day 
in  a cup  of  warm  water. 

When  obfirudions  proceed  from  affedions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  ffiould  be 
taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  (he 
n ay  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  afflidion, 
(lie  ought,  if  poffiblc,  to  be  removed  from  the  place 
where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by  prefentihg 
the  mind  with  a variety  of  new'  objeds,  has  often  a very 
happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from  the  deeped  dill rels. 
A ioothmg,  kind,  and  affable  behaviour  to  females  in  this 
fiuation  is  alio  of  the  lad  importance. 

An  obdrudion  of  the  menjes  is  often  the  effied  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  indead  of  giving 
medicines  to  force  that  difeharge,  which  might  be  dan- 

4 * gerous. 
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gerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  reftore 
the  patient’s  health  and  (Length.  When  that  is  effected, 
the  other  will  return  of  courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes  weak, 
the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  bad,  to 
which  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  dropfies,  and  con-, 
fumptions  often  enlue.  This  frequently  happens  to  wo- 
men about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a fedentary  life ; a 
full  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  faked,  high-feafoned,  or 
acrid  food  ; the  ufe  of  fpiritqous  liquors;  exceffive  fatigue; 
relaxation  ; a dilfolved  date  of  the  blood  -}  violent  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeale  muft  be  varied  according 
to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafionecf  by  any  error  in  the 
patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that  which  in- 
duced the  diforder  muft  be  purlued,  and  fuch  medicines 
taken  as  have  a tendency  to  refrain  the  flux,  and  coun- 
teract the  morbid  affections  of  the  fyftem  whence  it 
proceeds. 

To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fliould  be  kept  quiet 
and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent, 
fhe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  ; to  live  upon 
a cool  and  (lender  dier,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths  with 
bread  ; and  to  drink  decoctions  of  nettle-roots,  or  the 
greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  (top  the 
flux,  (Longer  afiringents  may  be  ufed,  as  Japan  earth, 
allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  * 

The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  What  is  uf ually  called  the  fluor  albus , or 
whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and  proves  extremely 
hurtful  to  delicate  women.  T his  difcharge,  however,  is 
not  always  white,  buc  fometimes  pale,  yellow,  green,  or 

* Two  drachms  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pound- 
ed together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of  which  may 
be  taken  three  times  a day. 

Perfons  whofe  ttomachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  tindture  of  rofes  three  or- four  times  a-day,  to 
each  dofe  ot  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  Ihpuid  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with'  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in*a 
glafs  of  red  wine  four  times  a-day. 
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of  a blackifh  colour ; fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  corro- 
five,  fometimes  foul  and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  with 
a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite, 
fvvelling  of  the  feet,  and  other  figns  of  debilitv.  It  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  a relaxed  Rate  of  the  body,  arifing 
from  indolence,  the  exceflive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other 
weak  and  watery  dier. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muff  take  as  much 
exercife  as  (lie  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her  food 
fhould  be  folid  and  nourifliing,  but  of  eafy  diger-ion  j 
and  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red  port  or  clarer, 
mixed  with  Pyrmonr,  Briftol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known  ftrong 
broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effeft,  and  fometimes  a 
milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The  patient  ought 
not  to  lie  too  long  a-  bed.  When  medicine  is  neceffary, 
we  know  none  preferable  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
in  this  cafe  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  In 
warm  weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  ccnflderabie  fer- 
vice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menjes  ceafe  to  flow, 
is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  ftoppage  of 
any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is  fufficient  to 
diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  deftroy  life  itfelf. 
Hence  it  comes  t.o  pafs,  that  fo  many  women  either  fall 
into  chronic  diforders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of 
them,  however,  as  furvive  it,  without  contradling  any 
chronic  difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy 
than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to 
a very  great  age. 

If  the  menjes  ceafe  all  cf  a fudden  in  women  of  a full 
habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  ufual  quan- 
tity of  food,  elpecially  of  the  more  nourilhing  kind,  as 
flefh,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  iufHcient 
cxercile,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking,  once  or  twice  a-wcek,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufionof  hiera  picra  in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at  this 
period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out  about  their 
ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Such  ulcers  ought 
to  beconfidered  as  critical,  and  fhould  either  be  fufiered  to 
continue  open,  or  have  artificial  drains  lubftuuced  in  their 

Read, 
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ftead.  Women  who  wil'  have  fuch  foVes  dried  up,  are 
often  foon  after  carried  off  by  acuce  dileafes,  or  fall  into 
thofe  of  a chronic  nature. 

I i ; 

OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difcafe,  yet  that  flate  is 
often  attended  with  a variery  of  complaints  which  merit 
attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the  affifbnce  of 
medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more  healthy  during 
their  pregnancy,  than  at  anv  other  time;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  general  cafe:  mod  of  them  breed  in  forrozv , 
and  are  frequently  indifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of 
pregnancy.  Few  fatal  dileafes,  however,  happen  during 
that  period ; and  hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can 
be  callrd  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  heart-burn. 
The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has  been  already 
pointed  out.  They  are  likewife,  in  the  more  early  pe- 
riods of  pregnancy,  often  haraffed  with  ficknefs  and  vo- 
miting, especially  in  the  morning.  The  method  of  re- 
lieving thele  complaints  has  alfo  been  lhewn.  Both  the 
head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are  very  troublefome  fymptoms 
of  pregnancy.  The  former  may  generally  be  re- 
moved by  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of 
prunes,  tigs,  roafted  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When  the 
pain  is  very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  necefiary.  For  the 
treatment  of  the  latter,  we  mud:  refer  to  that  article. 
Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women 
might  be  mentioned,  as  acoughand  difficulty  of  breathing, 
fuppreffion  and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c. ; but  as  all  of 
thele  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  needlels  to 
repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger  of 
abortion.  This  ffiouid  be  guarded  againd:  with  the 
greatdt  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  conditudon,  but 
renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  lame  misfortune  after- 
wards *,  Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period  of  preg- 
nancy, 

* Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life;  yet  there  are  not  a few  who  run  this  rifk  merely  to  pre- 
vent 
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nancy,  but  it  is  mod  common  in  the  fecond  or  third 
month.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth.  If  it  happens  within  the  fird  month,  it  is  ufually 
called  a falfe  conception  ; if  after  the  feventh  month,  the 
child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child;  wcaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother;  great 
evacuations;  violent  exercife ; raifing  great  weights; 
reaching  too  high;  jumping,  or  depping  from  an  emi- 
nence ; vomiting;  coughing;  convulfion-fits ; blows  on 
the  belly  ; falls ; fevers;  difagreeable  fmells ; excefs  of 
blood  ; indolence  ; high  living,  or  the  contrary  ; violent 
pafiions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  Sec. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  arc,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs ; a flight  degree  o!  cold- 
nefs,  or  fhivering ; ficknefs,  palpitation  of  the  heart; 
the  breafts  become  fiat  and  loft;  the  belly  falls ; and 
there  is  a difeharge  of  blood  or  watery  humours  from  the 
womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors;  to 
rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; to  fhun  damp  houfes ; to 
take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue  ; 
and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather,  if  they 
can  fhun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend  to 
heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of  blood.  Their 
diet  fbould  be  of  an  opening  nature,  confiding  principally 
of  vegetable  fubdances.  Every  woman  with  child  ought 
to  be  kept  cheerful  and  eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites, 
even  though  depraved,  ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as 
prudence  will  permit. 


vent  the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  furely  a 
molt  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  mod  abandoned,  be 
viewed  without  horror  ; but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is  itill  more  un* 

pardonable. Thofe  wretches  who  daily  advertife  their  abidance 

to  women  in  this  bufmefs,  deierve,  in  my  opinion,  the  mod  fevere 
of  all  human  punilhments. 

When 
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When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman  ought 
to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrefs,  with  her  head  low.  She 
Ihould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  Toothed  and  com- 
forted. She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot,  nor  to  take 
anv  thins  of  a heatins  nature.  Her  food  fhould  confift 
of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oatmeal, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  cold. 

If  Ike  be  able  to  bear  it,  (he  fhould  lofe  at  leaft  half  a 
pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Pier  drink  ought  to  be 
barley- water  fharpened  with  juice  of  lemon  ; or  fhe  may 
take  half  a drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  in  a cup  of  water- 
gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized 
with  a violent  loofenefs,  (he  ought  to  drink  the  decodtion 
of  calcined  hartfnorn  prepared.  If  fhe  be  affedted  with 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table- fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are  of  lervice ; 
but  they  fhould  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mifcarry  at 
a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bled  a 
few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this  means,  and 
obferving  the  regimen  above  prefcribed,  they  might  often 
efcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  fur  preventing  abor- 
tion, we  would  not  be  underftood  as  reft  raining  pregnant 
women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This  would  generally 
operate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want  of  exercife  not 
only  relaxes  the  body,  but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great 
a fulne’fs  of  the  veftcls,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes 
of  abortion.  There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  lb  de- 
licate a texture,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to  avoid  al- 
moft  every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in 
child-bed  ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are  moll  apt 
codelpife  the  necefiary  precautions  in  this  ftate.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives.  They  think, 
when  the  labour  pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is  over ; but 
in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun.  Nature, 
if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the  feetus  •,  but 

proper 
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proper  care  and  management  are  certainly  necefTary 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother  No  doubt,  mifchief 
may  be  done  brv  too  much  as  well  as  by  too  licrle  care. 
Hence  females  who  hpve  the  greateft  numbei  of  at- 
tendants in  child- bed,  generallv  recover  worft.  But 
this  is  pot  peculiar  to  the  Bate  of  chiid-bed.  Exceffive 
care  always  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  generally 
mere  dangerous  than  none  at  all  *. 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
ought  to  be  given.  The  w<  man  may  now  and  then  take 
a little  panaoo,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toift  and 
water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cordial-waters, 
and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a view  to  ftrengthen 
the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for  the  mod  part  rend 
only  to  increafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and  retard 
the  labour.  Befides  they  endanger  the  woman  after- 
wards, as  they  often  occafion  violent  and  mortal  hemor- 
rhages, or  difpofc  her  to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to  pre- 
vent inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An 
emollient  clyller  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be  admi- 
niftered,  and  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  the  fleams  of 
warm  water.  The  paflage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed  with 
a little  {oh  pomatum  ox  frefh  butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out 
of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  If  nature  feems 
to  fink,  and  the  woman  is  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue, 

* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
pradtifed  as  an  employment  fince  the  carliell  accounts  of  time, 
yet  it  is  ftill  in  meft  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few 
women  think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  doing  it  lor  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bufi- 
nefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelt,  will  generally 
expel  the  fatus ; but  it  is  equally  true,  that  moll  women,  in 
child-bed,  require  to  be  managed  with  fkill  and  attention,  and 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  ignorant 
and  officious  midwives.  The  mifchief  done  in  this  way  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined;  moll  of  which  might  be 
prevented  by  allowing  no  women  to  pradtife  midwifery  but  fuch 
as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it 
would  not  only  be  the  means  of  faving  many  lives,  but  would 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and 
difagreeable  branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts, 
more  proper  for  the  other  lex. 

a draught 
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a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be 
Given,  btic  not  othervvife.  Thefe  diredions  are  fufficient 
11  natural  labours;  and  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a fkil- 
ful  fnrpcon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to  be  called  as  loon 
as  poflible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet 
and  eafy  as  poflible  *.  Her  food  fhould  be  light  and 
thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink  weak  and  di- 
luting. To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  many  excep- 
tions. I have  known  fcveral  women,  whole  fpirirs  could 
r.ot  be  fupporred  in  child- bed  without  foiid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors ; to  fuch,  a glals  of  wine  and  a bit  of 
chicken  mud  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceflive  haemorrhage  or  flooding  hap- 
pens after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  lhoukl  be  laid 
with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all  refpeds  treat- 
ed as  for  an  exceflive  flux  of  the  menjes . If  the  flooding 

proves  violent,  linen  cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out 
of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red 
wine,  fhould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the 
thighs:  thefe  mull  be  changed  as  thev  grow  dry ; and 
may  be  difcontinued  as  foon  as  the  flooding  abates  f. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  as 
groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  faffron  in  it  ; and  to  take 
irr.all  broths,  with  carraway-feeds,  ora  bit  of  orange-peel 
in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  may  like- 
wile  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of  any  of  the  above  li- 
quors; and  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs,  a fpoonful  of*  the  fy- 
rup  of  poppies  may  no.v  and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup 
of  her  drink.  If  fhe  be  hot  or  feverifh,  one  of  the  fol- 

* We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom  which 
flill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  collecting  a number 
of  women  together  upon  fuch  occalions.  Thefe,  inftead  of  being 
ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obftruCt  the  needfary 
attendants.  Bolides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with  their  noife  ; and 
often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much  mif- 
chief. 

f In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
effeCts  from  the  following  mixture  : Take  of  penny-royal  water, 
Ample  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table -fpoonfuls  every 
two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  neceflary. 
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lowing  povrders  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink 
cverv  five  or  fix  hours  *. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and  noc 
infrequent  difeale  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by  pains 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly  increafed 
upon  touching;  by  the  tenfion  or  tighcnefs  of  the  parts  ; - 
great  weaknefs ; change  of  countenance;  a conftant  fe- 
ver, with  a weak  and  hard  pulfe  ; a flight  delirium,  or  ra- 
ving; fometimes  inceflant  vomiting;  a hiccup;  a dif- 
charge  of  reddifh,  (linking,  (harp  water  from  the  womb; 
an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to  (tool;  a heat,  and  fome- 
times total  fupprcffion  of  urine. 

This  mud  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  diforders, 
by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink  may  be 
thin  gruel  or  barley-water  ; in  a cup  of  which  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diflolved,  and  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  Clyders  of  warm  milk  and  water  mufl;  be 
fire  quentlv  ndminiflered  : and  the  belly  (hould  be  foment- 
ed by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A fupprcffion  of  the  lochia,  or  ufual  difeharges  after  de- 
livery, and  the  milk-fever,  mud  be  treated  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the  womb.  In  all 
thefc  cafes,  the  fafeft  courle  is  plentiful  dilution,  gentle 
evacuations,  and  fomentations  of  the  parts  affected.  In 
the  milk  fever,  the  breads  may  be  embrocated  with  a 
little  warm  linfeed-oil,  or  the  leaves  < f red  cabbage  may 
be  applied  to  them.  The  child  (liould  be  often  put  to 
the  bread,  or  it  diOuld  be  drawn  by  fome  other  perlon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk-fever 
than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread.  The  cudom 
of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the  fird  two  or  three 
days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  common  fenle,  and  is  very 
huriful  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breads,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads  tre- 

* Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre  two 
drachms,  faffren  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  doles. 

When  the  patient  is  lowfpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterical  com- 
plaints, (he  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
tin&ure  of  afafcctida  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea- 

quently 
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quently  drawn,  at  leaft  for  the  firft  month.  This  would 
prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal  to  women 
in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread,  attended 
with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fuppura- 
tion,  the  fafeft  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This  may  be  re- 
newed twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be  either  difculTed  or 
brought  to  fuppuration.  The  ufe  of  repellents,  in  this 
cafe,  is  very  dangerous  ; they  often  occalion  fevers,  and 
fometimes  cancers ; whereas  a fuppuration  is  feldom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  mod  falutary 
effects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapped,  they  may  be 
anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or  a little 
powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on  them.  I have 
feen  Hungary  water  applied  to  the  nipples  have  a very 
good  effect.  Should  the  complaint  prove  obftinate,  a 
cooling  purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  removes  it. 

The  milliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women  in 
child-bed  ; but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already,  we  fhall 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated  Hoffman 
obferves.  That  this  fever  of  child-bed  women  might  ge- 
nerally be  prevented,  if  they,  during  their  pregnancy, 
were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed  moderate  exercife,  took 
now  and  then  a gentle  laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or 
cream  of  tartar ; not  forgetting^  to  bleed  in  the  firft 
months,  and  avoid  all  fharp  air.  When  the  labour  is 
coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened  with  forcing  medi- 
cines, which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them 
into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  Ihould  be  taken,  after 
the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly  ; 
and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder,  or  fome 
other  cooling  medicines,  fhould  be  adminillered. 

The  moft  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery  is 
the  puerperal , or  child-bed,  fever.  It  generally  makes  its 
attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  delivery! 
Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and  at  other 
times,  though  rarely,  ic  does  not  appear  before  the  fifth 
or  fixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  moft  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or  fliiver- 
ing  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reftlefinefs,  pain  of  the 
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head,  great  fickncfs  at  the  ftomach,  and  bilious  vomit- 
ing, The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue  dry,  and 
there  is  a remarkable  depreflion  of  Ipirits  and  lofs  of 
ftrength.  A great  pain  is  ufuallv  felt  in  the  back,  hips, 
and  region  of  the  womb  ; a hidden  change  in  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo  takes  place  ; and  the  pa- 
tient is  frequently  troubled  with  a tenefmus3  or  conftant 
inclination  to  go  to  (look  The  urine,  which  is  very 
high  coloured,  is  difeharged  in  fmall  quantity,  and  ge- 
nerally with  pain.  The  belly  fometimes  fwells  to  a con- 
fiderable  bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from 
the  flighted  touch.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for 
a few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufually  fub- 
flde,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a more  putrid  form.  At 
this  period,  if  not  fooner,  a bilious  or  putrid  loofe- 
nefs,  of  an  obftinatc  and  dangerous  nature,  comes 
on,  and  accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its  future 
progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated  with 
more  fkill  and  attention  than  this  ; consequently  the  bed 
afliftance  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as  foon  as  poflible. 
In  women  of  plethoric  conflitutions,  bleeding  will  gene- 
rally be  proper  at  the  beginning  ; it  ought,  however,  to 
be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated,  unlefs  where 
the  flgns  of  inflammation  rife  high  ; in  which  cafe  it  will 
alfo  be  neceflary  to  apply  a blithering- plafter  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  fhould 
be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  fhorten  its  duration. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may  take  now  and  then 
a cup  of  wine-whey;  warm  applications  to  the  extre- 
mities, as  heated  bricks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  water,  and  fuch  like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with 
advantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken 
water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered  through  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  beneficial,  by  pro- 
moting a difeharge  from  the  imeftines,  and  alfo  by  act- 
ing as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  parts  ad- 
jacent, Great  care,  however,  is  requiflte  in  giving  them, 
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on  account  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at 
this  rime. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach,  a 
vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increafe 
the  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  already  too  great,  it  will 
be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its  ftead  a gentle  lax- 
ative, which  will  both  tend  to  cool  the  body,  and  to  pro- 
cure a free  difcharge  of  the  bile  *. 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fucceed 
belt  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  faline  draught.  This,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  often  put  a (top  to  the  vomiting, 
and  at  the  fame  time  lefTen  the  violence  of  the  fever.  If 
it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs,  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  added. 

If  the  flools  fhould  prove  fo  frequent,  as  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  the  patient,  a ftarch  clyfter,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered  as 
occafion  fhall  require  ; and  the  drink  may  be  rice-water, 
in  every  Englifh  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic  has  been  diffolved.  Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe 
mufl  be  had  to  Co'u  abo-roor,  or  the  powder  of  bole 
combined  with  opium. 

Though  in  general  ; he  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  been  long  pro- 
tracted, and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  evacuations, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  her  with  nourifhing  diet, 
and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  obferved,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for 
fome  time,  ofcen  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  cafe 
the  Peruvian  bark  rnuft  be  given,  either  by  itfelf,  or 
joined  with  cordials,  as  circumltances  may  require.  As 
the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be 
gi'ven  in  decoftion  or  infufion  mixed  with,  the  tin&ure  of 
rofes,  or  other  gentle  aftringents;  or  a fcrupie  of  the 
extra#  of  bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinna* 
mon-water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten 

* Midwives  ought  to  he  very  cautious  in  dekmniftering  vomit?  or 
purges  to  worn m in  child  bed  I hare  known  a woman  who  was 
recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  mod  imminent  danger, 
bj  a ftrong  purge  which  was  giv.  n her  by  an  officious  midwife. 
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drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught,  and 
given  every  feeond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  (hall  be 
found  recefiary. 

When  the  domach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nourifh- 
ment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for  fome  time  by 
clyfiers  of  beef-tea  or  chicken-broth. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed  ought 
to  be  kept  perfedly  eafy  ; her  food  fhould  be  light  and 
fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool  and  properly  venti- 
lated. There  is  not  any  thing  more  hurtful  to  a woman 
in  this  fituation  than  being  kept  too  warm.  She  ought 
not  to  have  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too 
foon  from  bed,  after  delivery  ; catching  cold  is  alfo  to 
be  avoided  j and  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to  be 
frequently  drawn  ; and  if  they  arc  filled  previous  to  the 
onfet  of  a fever,  they  fhould,  upon  its  fird  appearance, 
be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming  acrid,  and 
its  being  abforbed  in  this  date.  Codivenefs  is  likewife 
to  be  avoided.  This  will  be  bed  efFc&ed  by  the  ufe  of 
mild  clyders  and  a laxative  diet. 

We  jfhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed  wo- 
men, by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all  things,  to 
beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  circumdances 
oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon,  often  contract 
difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.  It  is 
a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this 
fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greated  hazard 
from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally  kept  in  a fore 
of  bagnio  for  the  fird  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  drefied 
out  to  fee  company.  The  danger  of  this  conduct  mud 
be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  fuperditious  cudom  of  obliging  women  to  keep 
the  houfe  till  they  goto  church,  is  likewise  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches  are  damp, 
and  mod  of  them  cold;  consequently  they  are  the  very 
word  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to  make  her 
fird  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a warm  room 
for  a month. 
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Barrennels  may  be  very  properlv  reckoned  among  the 
difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women,  who  have 
not  children,  enjoy  a good  (late  of  health.  It  may  pro- 
ceed from  various  caufes,  as  high  living,  grief,  relaxa- 
tion, &c.  j but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  obftruftion  or  ir- 
regularity of  the  menftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom  find  a barren  wo- 
man among  the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing  is  more 
common  among  the  rich  and  affluent.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  country  are  prolific  in  proportion  to  their  po- 
verty ; and  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  adduce  many 
inftances  of  women,  who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  en- 
tirely upon  a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived 
and  brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had  any 
before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food  and 
exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants,  they  would  feldom 
have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor  vaffals  and  dependants  the 
blefflng  of  a numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while  they 
pine  in  forrow  for  the  want  of  even  a fmgle  heir  to  their 
extenfive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates 
the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the  fo- 
lids  5 a (late  highly  unfavourable  to  procreation.  To  re- 
move this,  we  would  recommend  the  following  courfc  : 
Firft,  Efficient  exercife  in  the  open  air  j fecondly,  a diet 
confilling  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables*  j thirdly,  the 
ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  as  (led,  allum,  dragon’s 
blood,  elixir  of  vicrioi,  the  Spa  Or  Tunbridge  waters, 
Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; and  laftiy,  above  all,  the  cold 
bath. 

* Dr.  Cheync  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault  of 
the  male  than  of  the  female,  in  this  the  Doctor  and  1 do  not  agree, 
and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk,  and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former 
as  well  as  the  latter ; adding,  that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom 
he  calls  the  Milk  do«5tor  of  tJroydon,  had  brought  fur  dry  opulent 
families  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  continued  lome  years 
after  marriage  without  progeny,  to.  have  fcveral  fine  children,  by 
keeping  both  parents,  for  a coniidcrable  time,  to  a milk  and  vege- 
table diet, 
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Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief,  fudden 
fear,  anxietv,  or  anv  of  the  p (lions  which  tend  to  ob- 
ftruft  the  menllrual  flux.  When  barrennefs  is  fofpeiled 
to  proceed  *rom  affections  of  the  mind,  rheperfon  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible  ; all  difagree- 
able  objeils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken 
to  amufe  and  entertain  the  fancy. 

I believe  1 have  never  written,  and  I hope  I never 
fhall  write,  anv  thing  offenflve  to  real  modefty.  Ye  t I 
have  not  fupprefifd,  from  motives  of  falfe  delicacy,  what 
I thought  might  be  of  importance  on  a fubjeit  fo  clofely 
connected  with  conjugal  happinefs.  The  remarks  here 
made,  though  few  and  apparently  Ample,  contain  all  that 
is  really  known,  in  medical  pra&ice,  of  the  caufes  and 
remedies  of  barrennefs.  I therefore  wifh  to  put  mar- 
ried ladies  on  their  guard  againft  the  fallacy  of  private 
fuggeftions,  and  of  public  advertifements  on  this  head. 
The  things  commonly  advifed  by  filly  nurfes,  as  well  as 
the  grand  reftoratives  of  quack  impoftors,  are  all  of  them 
dangerous  ftimulants  that  provoke  defire,  but  enfeeble, 
inftead  of  ftrmgthening,  the  powers  of  nature,  and  ren- 
der a weaknefs,  which  proper  treatment  might  have  re- 
moved, abfolutely  incurable. 


CHAP.  XL1X. 
DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 


JyTISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the  ftate  of 
ifrfancy  ! He  comes  into  the  world  more  helplefs 


than  any  other  animal,  and  (lands  much  longer  in  need 
of  the  protection  and  care  of  his  parents:  but,  alas  1 
this  care  is  not  always  bellowed  upon  him  j and  when  it 
is,  he  often  furfrrs  as  much  from  improper  manage- 
ment as  he  would  have  done  from  negk  it.  Hence  the 
officious  care  of  parents,  nurlrs,  and  midwives,  be- 
comes one  of  the  molt  fruitful  fources  of  the  diforden 
cf  infants  *. 


* Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives,  we  (hall  ad- 
duce only  one  inftance,  viz,  the  common  practice  of  torturing  in- 
fants. 
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It  muff  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that  the 
tirft  difeafes  or  infants  arife  chifflv  from  their  bowels. 
Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  wondered  at,  as  t!v*y  are 
in  a manner  poifoned  with  indigestible  drugs  and  im- 
proper diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world.  Every 
thing  thar  the  ftormch  cannot  digeft  may  be  confid  red 
as  a poifon ; and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided 
bv  ftool,  it  muft  occafion  ficknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic 
affections  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  Call 
inward  fits,  and  at  laft  convulfions  and  death. 

As  thefe  fymproms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat  that 
irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  method  of 
cure  muft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  mod 
fa fe  and  effectual  method  of  doing  this  is  by  gentle  vo- 
mits. Five  or  fix  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  mixed  in  two  table-fboonfuls  of  water,  and  fiweet- 
ened  with  a little  l'ugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be 
given  to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates; or,  what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe, 
a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  diffolved  in  three  ounces 
of  water,  fweetened  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above.  Thofe  who  are  willing  to  ufe  the  emetic  tartar, 
may  give  fix  or  fev-  n drops  of  the  antimonial  wine,  in  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  grud.  Small  dofes  of  the 
ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found  more  gentle  than  any  of 
the  above,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but 
will  generally  likewife  open  the  body.  Should  this, 
however,  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be  coftive,  iome 
gentle  purge  will  be  necdTary ; for  this  purpofe.  Tome 


Tints,  by  fqueezfng  their  breads,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call 
it.  Though  a fmall  quantity  of  moiiture  is  generally  found  in  the 
breads  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  in  ended  to  give 
fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  feen  this  cruel  ope- 
ration bring  on  hnrdaefs,  infl  irnrraation,  and  fuppuVation  of  the 
breads  ; but  never  knew  any  iii  conlequences  from  its  being  omit- 
ted- When  the  breads  are  hard,  the  only  application  that  we  would 
recommend  is  aloft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the  diachylon  plafter, 
fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about  ttie  fize  of  half  a c >wn, 
and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Thefe  may  be  l'udered  to  continue 
till  the  hardnefs  dilappears. 

K k 4 * 1 manna 
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manna  and  pulp  of  caffia  may  He  diffolved  in  boiling 
wafer,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  operates;  or, 
what  will  anfwer  rather  better,  a few  grains  of  magnefia 
alba  may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to 
the  child,  and  continued  tili  it  has  the  defired  effed.  If 
thefe  medicines  be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the  child’s 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand  be- 
fore the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which  infants  differ 
fo  much. 

Tbele  general  directions  include  mod  of  what  can  he 
done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of  infants.  They 
will  likewile  go  a confiderable  way  in  alleviating  thofe 
which  appear  externally,  as  the  rain,  gum,  or  fellon , &c. 
Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are  principally  owing 
to  tco  hot  a regimen,  and  co.nfequently  will  be  mod  ef- 
fectually relieved  by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacu- 
ations of  one  kind  or  other  conditute  a principal  part  of 
the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  feidom,  if  adminidered 
with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  domach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are  fill- 
ed with  a blackifh-coloured  matter  of  the  confidence  of 
fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium.  This  is  gene- 
rally palfed  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the  mere  effort  of 
Nature ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  the  in- 
fant any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  fhould  be  retained, 
or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  a little  manna,  or  magnefia 
alba , may  be  given,  as  mentioned  above;  or,  if  thefe 
fhould  not  be  at  hand,  a common  fpoonful  of  whey, 
fweeter-ed  with  a little  honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe. 

The  mod  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meconium 
is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  fird  of  a purga- 
tive quality.  Were  children  allowed  to  fuck  as  foon  as 
they  ffiew  an  inclination  for  the  bread,  they  would  fel- 
dom have  occafion  for  medicines  to  dilbharge  the  meco- 
nium ; but  even  where  this  is  not  allowed,  they  ought 
never  to  have  daubs  of  fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigeftible 
duff,  crammed  down  their  throats. 


THE 
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THE  APHTHA,  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphrbse  are  little  whitiCh  ulcers  affedting  the-  whole 
infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throar,  and  ftomach  of  in- 
fants. Sometimes  they  reach  through  the  whole  intefli- 
nai  canal ; in  which  cafe  thev  are  very  dangerous,  and 
often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s  life. 

If  the  aphtha?  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in 
number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  enfily  off,  they  are  not 
dangerous  ; but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown,  black,  thick, 
or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  acid  humours ; we  have  reafon,  however,  to  be- 
lieve, they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot  a regi- 
men both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare  thing  to 
find  a child  who  is  not  doled  with  wine,  punch,  cinna- 
mon-waters, or  fome  other  hot  and  inflaming  liquors, 
almofl:  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  Ic  is  well  known  that  thefe 
will  occafion  inflammatory  diforders  even  in  adults;  is  it 
any  wonder  then  that  they  fhould  heat  and  inflame  the 
tender  bodies  of  infants,  and  let,  as  ic  were,  the  whole 
conftitution  on  a blaze  ? 

The  mod  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are  vomits, 
fuch  as  have  becri  already  recommended,  and  gentle  lax- 
atives. Five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  half  a drachm  of 
magnefta  alba,  may  be  rubbed  together,  and  divided  into 
fix  doles,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every 
four  or  five  hours  till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may 
either  be  given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found 
neceflkry  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  common  in  this 
cafe  to  adminiller  calomel ; bur  as  that  medicine  fome- 
times  occafions  gripes,  ic  ought  always  to  be  given  co  in- 
Tants  with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling  the 
mouth  and  throat  in  this  dileafe  : but  it  is  not  caly  to 
apply  thefe  in  very  young  children  ; we  would  therefore 
recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth  fre- 
quently with  a little  borax  and  honey  ; or  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture;  Take  fine  honey  an  ounce,  borax  a 

drachm. 
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drachm,  burnt  alum  half  a drachm,  rofe- water  two 
drachms;  mix  them  together.  A very  proper  applica- 
tion in  this  cafe,  is  a folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe 
mav  be  applied  with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of 
fofc  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  meft  part  of  an 
acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the  ftomach, 
efpenally  if  the  body  be  any  way  difordered.  Hence 
molt  difeafes  of  children  are  accompanied  with  evident 
iigns  of  acidity,  as  green  {tools,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe 
appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe,  that  all  the 
difeafes  of  children  were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding 
in  the  Itomach  and  bowels;  but  whoever  confiders  the 
matter  attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  oftener  the  efFcft  than  the  caufe  of  their 
difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  children 
jfhould  be  aerfeent;  and  unlefs  the  body  be  difordered, 
or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other  caufe,  we  will 
venture  to  fav,  that  the  acefcent  quality  of  their  food  is 
ft-idom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  however,  is  ofeen 
a fymptom  of  diforders  in  children  ; and,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  a troublefome  one,  we  {hall  point  out  the  method 
of  relieving  it. 

When  green  {tools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells,  See, 
flievv  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child 
lhould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light  white  bread  in 
it ; and  (hould  have  fufficient  exercife,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary  in  this  cafe 
to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs-eyes,  and  other  te»- 
tacious  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by  their  abforbent 
quality,  may  correct  the  acidity  ; but  they  are  attended 
with  this  inconvenience,  that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the 
bowels,  andoccafion  cofiivenefs,  which  may  prove  very 
hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  fnould  never 
be  given  unlels  mixed  with  purgative  medicines  5 as  rhu- 
barb, manna,  or  iuch  like. 


The 
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The  bed  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes  of 
acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder,  called  magnefia  alba. 
It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  corrects  the  acidity  : by 
which  means  it  not  only  removes  the  difeafe,  but  carries 
off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in 
a mixture,  as  recommended  in  the  Appendix*. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought  not 
at  firft  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and  other  hot 
things;  but  fhould  have  its  body  opened  wrh  an  emol- 
lient clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned  above  ; and,  at 
the  fame  time,  a little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly 
with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire.  I have  feldom  fecn 
this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  fhould  hap- 
pen, however,  n n to  fucceed,  a little  brandy  or  other 
lpirits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm 
water  and  a tea-fpo  >nful  of  it  given  frequently,  till  the 
infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint-water 
will  anlwer  this  purpofe  as  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

Thefe  are  very  trouolefome  to  children.  They  hap. 
pen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck,  un- 
der the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other  parts  that  are 
moiftened  by  the  D eat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  molt  effectual  means  of  prevent- 
ing them  are,  to  walk  the  parts  frequentlv  with  cold 
water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a word,  ro  keep 
the  child  in  ail  refpe&s  thoroughly  clean.  When  this 
is  not  fuffi  ient,  the  excoriated  parts  mav  be  fprinkled 
with  abforbent  or  drying  powders  ; as  burnt  hartfhorn, 
tutty,  chalk,  crabs’  claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When 
the  parts  affe&ed  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulcer- 
ation, it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  or  lead  to 
the  powders  ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  campho- 
rated ointment.  If  the  parts  be  walhed  with  fpring-wuer, 
in  which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  diffolved,  it  will 
dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the  beft 

* See  Appendix,  Laxative  abforbent  Mixture, 

appli- 
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applications  for  this  purpofe  is  to  difiolve  fome  fullcr’s- 
carth  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  hot  water;  and  after  it 
has  flood  till  ic  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled 
parts  once  or  twice  a day. 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  nofliils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a 
grofs  mucus,  which  prevents  their  breathing  freely,  and 
likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a fuitable  purge,  two  or 
three  grains  of  white  vitriol  difiolved  in  half  an  ounce  of 
marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  be  applied  now  and 
then  to  the  noflrils  with  a linen  rag.  Weriellus  fays,  if 
two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  ela - 
teriuniy  be  difiolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram- water, 
and  applied  to  the  nofe,  as  above  diredled,  that  it  brings 
away  the  mucus  without  fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  medicines  may  be  tried ; but 
I have  never  found  any  thing  necefiary,  befides  rub- 
bing the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  iweet  oil,  or 
frefh  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free  *. 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  (late  of  children,  and  the  great  fen- 
fibility  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  may  be 
induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves  of  the  flo- 
mach  or  inteflines.  Hence  thefe  diforders  are  much 
more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life.  They  are  feldorn,  however,  dangerous, 
and  ought  never  to  be  confidered  asdifeafeS,  unlcfs  when 
they  are  violent,  or  continue  fo  long  as  to  exhauft  the 
. ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food  ; by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  fiomach  too  much ; or  by  the  fen* 

* Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fuebing  the  child’s  nefe. 
1 his  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation  ; but  when  nurfes  have  the 
resolution  to  do  it,  I am  far  from  difeouraging  the  pradlice. 
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Ability  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to  ren- 
der them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the  mildeft 
element. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
cleanfing  the  (lomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a 
few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  folution  of  emetic 
tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is  owing  to  food 
of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  aliment  of  a milder  nature  fubfticuted  in 
its  (lead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  degree  of 
(enfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  of 
the  (lomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a tendency  to  brace 
and  flrengthen  that  organ,  and  to  abate  its  fenfibility, 
mud  be  ufed.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  be  an- 
fwered  by  a flight  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  rhubarb  and  orange-peel  j and  the  fe- 
cond  by  the  faline  draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  li- 
quid laudanum  may  occasionally  be  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal  medi- 
cines may  be  afilfted  by  aromatic  fomentations  made  with 
wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pic  of  the  (lomach  ; or  the 
ufe  of  the  (lomach- pi  after,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
Theriaca. 

OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs  m^y  generally  be  reckoned  falutary,  when 
the  ftools  are  four,  (limy,  green,  or  curdled.  It  is  not 
the  difeharge,  but  the  produflion  of  fuch  ftools,  which 
ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the  purging  is  thin 
and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  checked  too  fuddenly,  as 
it  often  proves  crifica!,  efpeciaily  when  the  child  has 
caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on  the  (kin  has  dif- 
appeared.  Sometimes  an  evacuation  of  this  kind  fuc- 
ceeds  a humid  (late  of  the  atmofphere,  in  which  cafe  it 
may  alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quan- 
tity of  watery  humours,  which  would  otherwife  rend  to 
relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loofenefs 
is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
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give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and  af- 
terwards to  exhibir  fmall  and  frequ  nt  dofes  of  rhubarb; 
interpofing  abforbent  medicines  to  mitigate  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours.  The  heft  purge,  however,  in  this  cafe, 
is  magnefia  alba . It  is  at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and 

laxative,  and  operates  without  exciting  grioes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  a<5ts  both  as  an  emetic 
and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe.  By 
being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned  to  the 
weakeft  conftitution ; and,  not  being  difagreeable  to  the 
palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  occafion  requires. 
Even  one  dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  difeafe,  and 
pave  the  way  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If,  however, 
the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  the  medicine  ought  to 
be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  ftools  begin 
to  aflume  a more  natural  appearance  ; afterwards  a longer 
fpace  may  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  dofes. 
When  it  is  necelfary  to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently, 
the  dofe  ought  always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  effi- 
cacy is  generally  diminifhed  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firlt  appearance  of  a loofenefc,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines  and  aftrin- 
gents.  It  thefe  be  adminittcred  before  the  offending  hu- 
mours are  difeharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  appear  to 
be  mitigated  for  a little  time,  it  foon  afterwards  breaks 
forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often  proves  fatal.  After 
proper  evacuations,  however,  thefe  medicines  may  bead- 
miriiftered  with  confiderabie  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  refileffnefs  remain  after  the 
flcmach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a little  Ample 
cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times  a-day  till  thefe 
lyinptoms  have  cea.ed. 


OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free  from 
eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  however,  are 
not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  dried  up.  but 
with  the  greateft  caution.  They  tend  to  free  the  bodies 
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of  infants  from  hurrful  humours,  which,  if  retained,  might 
produce  fatal  diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chief!/  owing  to  impro- 
per food  and  negleft  of  cleaniinefs.  If  a child  be  (buffed 
at  all  hours  with  food,  that  its  ftomteh  is  not  adle  to  di-  r 
geft,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly  alumilated,  indead 
of  nourishing  the  body,  nils  it  with  grofs  humours. 
Thefe  mud  either  break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon 
the  fkin,  or  remain  in  the  body,  and  occadon  fevers  and 
other  internal  diforders.  That  negleft  of  cleaniinefs  is 
a very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  mud  be  ob- 
vious to  every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of 
all  who  defpife  cleaniinefs* are  aimod  condantly  found  to 
fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with  the 
fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  efxeft  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleaniinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone  wilL 
generally  be  fufneien:  to  remove  them.  If  this  fhouid 
not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medicines  will  be  neceflary. 
When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  We 
know  no  medicine  that  is  more  fafe  for  drying  up  cuta- 
neous eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently 
ufed.  A little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed 
with  frefh  butter,.oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  affedted 
frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  mod  obftipate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children  are,  the  tinea  capitis , or  fcabbed  head,  and  chil- 
blains. The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceedingly  diScuic  to 
cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves  worfe  than 
the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known  children  feized 
with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after 
their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application 
of  drying  medicines*.  The  cure  ought  always  (ird  to 

be 

• I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  (diking  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleaniinefs  and  whole- 
fome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpilal  at  Ac k worth,  where  the  chil- 
dren were  gricvoufly  afflicted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  other  cuta- 
neous diforders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  fou  id,  that  very  little  atten- 
tion 
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be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting  off 
the  hair,  combing  and  brufhing  away  the  fcabs,  &c.  If 
this  is  not  fufficienr,  let  the  head  be  fhaved  once  a week, 
wafhed  daily  with  foap  fuds,  and  gently  anointed  with  a 
liniment  made  of  train  oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate, 
in  fine  powder,  one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud 
flefb,  it  fhould  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or 
fprinkled  with  a little  burnt  alum.  While  thefe  things 
are  doing,  the  patient  mult  be  confined  to  a regular  light 
diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  ipen  j and  cold,  as 
far  as  pofTible,  ought  to  be  avoided.!  To  prevent  any 
bad  confequences  from  flopping  this  difeharge,  it  will  be 
proper,  efpecially  in  children  of  a grofs  habir,  to  make 
an  iflue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till 
the  patient  becomes  more  flrong,  and  the  conftitution  be 
fomewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold  weather. 
They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet  or  hands  be- 
ing kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  afterwards  fuddenly  heat- 
ed. When  children  are  cold,  inftead  of  taking  exercife 
to  warm  themfelves  gradually,  they  run  to  the  fire. 
This  occafions  a fudden  rarefaction  of  the  humours, 
and  an  infraction  of  the  veflels  j which,  being  often  re- 
peated, the  vefiels  are  at  laft  over  diftended,  and  forced 
to  give  w'ay. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  bidden  heat  muft  be 
equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red 
and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to  have 
the  affeCted  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muflard  and 


tion  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs  of  their  provi- 
fions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  negie&ed  ; accordingly  it 
was  advifed  that  they  fhould  have  more  wholeforne  food,  and  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  followed. 
It  was  too  troublefome  to  the  fervants,  fuperintendants,  &c.  The 
bubnefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine ; which  was  accordingly  at- 
tempted, but  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  houl'e.  Fevers, 
and  other  internal  diforders,  immediately  appeared,  and  at  length 
a putrid  dyfentcry,  which  proved  fo  infectious,  that  it  carried  off  a 
great  many  ct  the  children,  and  fpread  over  a confiderabie  part  of 
the  neighbouring  country. 
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brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  nature.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and  kept  warm  and 
dry.  Some  apply  warm  allies  between  cloths  to  the 
fwelled  pares,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce  them. 
When  there  is  a lore,  it  mull  be  drelfed  with  Turner's 
cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty,  the  platter  of  cerus,  or  fomc 
other  drvinsr  ointment.  Thele  fores  are  indeed  trouble- 
feme,  but  fcldom  dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as 
foon  as  the  warm  weather  fets  in. 

OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this  dif- 
eafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal.  It  is 
known  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  Britain. 
On  the  eaft  coaft:  of  Scotland,  it  is  called  the  croup.  On 
the  weft,  they  call  it  the  chock  or  fluffing.  In  fome  parts 
of  England,  where  I have  obferved  it,  the  good  women 
call  it  the  rifling  of  the  lights . It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of 
aflhma , attended  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal 
fy  mptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  feafons. 
It  is  mod  common  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  low  mirftiy 
countries.  Children  of  a grofs  and  lax  habit  are  molt 
liable  to  it.  I have  fometimes  known  ic  hereditary. 
It  generally  attacks  children  in  the  night,  after  having 
been  much  expofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds  through 
the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  (hoes,  wet  clothes, 
or  any  thing  that  obftru&s  the  perfpiration,  may  occafion 
the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  labori- 
ous breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar  kind 
of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  a confiderable  dis- 
tance. The  voice  is  (harp  and  ftirill,  and  the  face  is 
generally  much  fiuihed,  though  fometimes  ic  is  of  a livid 
colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fy  mptoms,  his 
feet  fhould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water.  He 
ought  Rkewife  to  be  bled*,  and  to  have  a laxative  clyfter 

* In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is  not  always  proper } but  in  very  full 
habits  it  mutt  certainly  be  of  ufe. 

LI 
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adminiftered  as  Toon  as  pofllblc.  He  fhould  be  made  to 
breathe  over  the  fteams  of  warm  water  and.  vinegar; 
or  an  emoiiient  decoction,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or  fo- 
mentations may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a btiflering-plafler  mull  be  ap- 
plied round  the  neck,  or  between  the  (boulders,  and  the 
child  may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing  julep:  Take  penny-royal  water  three  ounces,  fyrup 
of  althea  and  of  poppies,  each  one  ounce ; mix  them  to- 
gether. 

Afafcetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effect  in  this  cafe. 
It  may  be  both  given  in  lorm  of  clyftcr,  and  taken  by 
the  mouth.  Two  drachms  ofafaroe:ida  may  be  diftblved 
in  one  ounce  of  MindereruTs  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of 
penny- royal  water.  A table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture 
may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s 
ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  ]f  the  child  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the  afa- 
feetida  may  be  dilfolVed  in  a common  clyfter,  and  admi- 
'iiiflered  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe.  abates  *.  . 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
which  oOcafion  it  muil  be  carefully  avoided  ; as  wet  feet, 
cold,  damp,  tafterly  winds,  &c.  Children  who  have  had 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whole  conllitutions 
feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have  their  diet  pro- 
perly regulated  ; all  Food  that  is  vifcid  or  hard  of  di- 

* I Was  lately  favonred  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from  his 
former  fituation  on  the  north-ealt  coait  of  England,  had  many  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this  danger- 
ous difeafe.  The  Doctor's  fentiments  ditfer  very  little  from  my  own  ; 
he  obferves,  that  he  never  found  bliflering  of  any  fervice  ; and  recom- 
mends caruplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and  Venice  treacle  to  be 
applied  both  to  the  throat  and  Idles  of  the  feet.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends bolufles  of  camphor,  caftor,  valerian  root.  Lit  of  hartf- 
horn,  and  muik,  adapted  to  the  age,  ftrength,  &c.  of  the  pa- 
tient ; after  which  he  advifcs  two  fpoonhite  of  the  following 
decoCticn  : — Take  of  garlic  and  dillilled  vinegar  each  an  ounce, 
hyfop-water  eight  ounces ; beat  up  the  ingredients  together,  gra- 
dually mixing  the  water,  and  adding  three  ounces  of  honey,  i.et 
the  whole  be  iimmered  over  a gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  llrained 
for  ufe. 
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geftlon,  ancffcill  crude,  raw,  traffiy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed* They  ought  likewife  to  have  a drain  conftantly 
kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their  body,  by  means  of  a fetari 
or  tflue.  I have  fometimes  known  a Burgtndv -pitch, 
plafter,  worn  continually  between  the  (boulders  for  feve- 
ral  year9,  have  a very  happy  effect  in  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  this  dreadful  diforder. 

; ! OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part  of  in- 
fants die  in  teething,  by  fy mptoms  proceeding  from  the 
irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the  jaws,  occa- 
fioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulfions,  gangrenes,  &c. 
Thefe  fymptoms  are  in  a great  meafure  owing  to  the 
great  delicacy  and  exquifi.ee  fenfibility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  at  this  time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increafcd  by 
an  effeminate  education.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  always  fuffer  moft 
in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  generally 
begin  to  make  their  appearance ; firfl,  the  incifores , or 
fore-teeth  ; next,  the  canini , or  dog-teeth  and,  Lilly, 
the  molar es , or  grinders.  About  the  feventh  year,  there 
comes  a new  fet  ; and  about  the  twentieth,  the  two  inner 
grinders,  called  dentes  japent'uc>  the  teech  of  wildom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth,  fhver 
much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When  the  teeth- 
ing is  difficult,  cfpccLliy  when  the  dog-teeth  begin  to 
make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child  has  fUrtings 
in  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  watchings,  gripes, 
green  {tools,  the  thruffi,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  and 
convullioHs. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treatment 
as  an  inflammatory  difeale.  If  the  body  be  bound,  it 
muft  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyiters  or  gentle  pur- 
gatives j as  manna > magnqfia  alba,  rhubarb,  lenna,  or  the 
like.  The  food  ffiould  be  light,  and  in  lmall  quantity  ; 
the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of 
balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree  flowers  j to  which  about  a third 
or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 
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If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary ; bi>t 
this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be  fparingly 
performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  . which  they  bear  the 
vorft  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweacing  agree 
much  better  with  them,  and  art  generally  more  bene- 
ficial. Harris,  however,  obfcrves,  that  when  an  inflam-  - 
mation  apprars,  the  phyfician  will  labour  in  vain,  if  the 
cure  be  not  begun  with  applying  a leech  under  each  ear. 
If  the  child  be  feized  with  convalflon  fits,  a bHftering- 
plafler  may  be  applied  between  the  fhoulders,  or  one  be- 
hind each  ear. 

Sydenham  lays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teething, 
he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effectual  as  two,  three,  or 
four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  a fpoonful  of  limple 
water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given  every  four 
hours.  The  number  of  dofes  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix. 

J have  often  prescribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but 
always  found  a larger  dofe  neceflary.  It  may  be  given 
from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  child,  and  when  colli  vends  does  not  forbid  it, 
three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  each 
dole. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are  cut- 
ting their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plaflcr 
between  i heir  fhoulders.  This  generally  eafes  the  tick- 
ling cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by  no  means 
an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth  are  cut  with  dif- 
ficulty, it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the  whole  time  of 
teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  occafion  requires,  and 
ought  to  be  renewed  at  leaft  once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing  the 
gums,  ?.s  oils,  mucilages,  & c.;  but  from  thtfc  much  is  not 
to  be  txpeded.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we 
would  recommend  a little  fine  honey,  which  may  be  rub- 
bed on  with  the  finger  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Chil- 
dren are  generally  at  this  time  dilpoled  to  chew  whatever 
they  get  into  their  hands,  tor  this  realon  they  oughc 
never  to  be  without  lomewhat  that  will  yield  a little  to 
the  prdTure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread,  a wax 
candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  fcldom 
known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  in  obltinate  cafes,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  It  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed  by  the 
finger-nail,  the  edge  ofa  fixpenny  piece  that  is  worn  thin, 
or  any  flharp  body  Which  can  be  with  fafety  introduced 
into  the  mouth  : but  the  lancet,  in  a fkilful  hand,  is  cer- 
tainly the  mofc  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  parents 
ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be  light  and 
wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced  by  fufficienc 
exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  &c. 
Were  thele  things  duly  regarded,  they  would  have  a 
much  better  efFeCt  than  teething  necklaces , or  Gther  non- 
fenfical  amulets,  worn  for  that  purpole. 

OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  difeafc  generally  attacks  children  between  the 
age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  firft  in 
England  about  the  time  when  manufactures  began  to 
flourifh,  and  kill  prevails  molt  in  towns  where  the  inha- 
bitants follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which  means 
they  neglect  either  to  take  proper  exercife  themfclves,  or 
to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neglect 
exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can  neither  be 
expedted  to  bring  forth  ftrong  and  healthy  children,  or 
to  be  able  to  nurle  them,  afier  they  are  brought  forth. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  children  of  fuch  women 
generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula,  confumptions, 
or  iuch  like  difeales.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  are  lubjedl  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or 
other  chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  been  often  afflicted 
with  the  venereal  dileafc  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very 
liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  dilorder  that  weakens  the  conftitution  or  relaxes 
the  habit  of  children,  as  the  imall-pox,  meafles,  teething, 
the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpol'es  them  to  this  difeale. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food 
that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery,  or  io  vifeid  that  the 
itomach  cannot  digeft  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeale.  When 
the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  noc  enough  of  milk  to 
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nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But  children  fuffer 
ofrener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfcs,  than  want  of  food.  Al- 
lowing an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or  not  keeping  it 
thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the  moll  pernicious 
efFebls. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  like v.  i fc  very  hurtful  to  children 
in  this  refpcct.  When  a rmrfe  lives  in;  a clofe  fmall 
houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined,  and  is  too  in- 
dolent to  carry  her  child  abroad  into  the  open  air,  it  will 
hardly  efcnpe  this  difeafe.  A healthy  child  fhouid  always 
be  in  motion,  unleis  when  nflcep  ; if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie 
or  fir,  inflead  cf  being  toffdd  and  dandled  about,  it  will 
not  thrive. 

SYMJPTOMS. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe the  child’s  fltfh  grows  (oft  and  flabby  ; its  ftrength 
is  diminifhed  ; it  lofcs  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks  more 
grave  and  compofed  than  is  natural  for  its  age,  and  dots 
not  choofe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly  become 
too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  ; the  face  ap- 
pears full,  and  the  comph  xion  florid.  Afterwards  the 
bones  begin  to  be  afFcdled,  Specially  in  the  more  fofc 
and  fpungy  parts.  Her.cc  the  wrifls  and  ancles  become 
thicker  than  ufual ; the  fpine  or  back-bone  puts  on  an 
unnatural  fhape ; the  bread  is  likewife  often  deformed  ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow  crooked.  All 
thefe  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
difeafr.  The  pul  ft  is  generally  quick,  but  feeble  ; the 
appetite  and  digeflion  for  the  mod  part  bad  j the  teeth 
come  flowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and 
fall  out  afterwards.  Rickety  children  generally  have 
great  arutentfs  of  mind,  and  an  underftanding  above 
their  years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  bting  more 
in  the  company  cf  adults  than  other  children,  or  to  the 
preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not  material. 

REGIMEN.—- —As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended 
with  evident  flgns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  our  chief 
aim  in  the  cure  mull  be  to  brace  and  flrengthen  the 
folids,  and  to  promote  digeflion  and  the  due  preparation 
of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  be  belt  ani'wer- 
ed  by  wholefome  nourifhing  diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and 
ftrength  cf  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  fufficitnc  exer- 
cile.  if  the  .child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  cither  negle&s 
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fi<*r  dutv,  or  does  not  underftand  if,  fhe  fhould  be 
changed.  If  the  fcafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be 
kept  warm  ; and  when  rhe  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  cool  ; as  fweating  is  apt  to  weaken.it,  and, too 
great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  rffcdl.  The  limbs 
fbould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and  the 
child  kept  as  cheerful  as  poffjble. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhiog,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  flefh,  &c.  Rifcuit  is  generally  reckoned 
the  beft  bread ; and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or 
mutton  roafted  or  minced,  are  the  mod  proper  flefh. 
If  the  child  be  t'-o  voting  for  flefh  meats,  he  may  have 
rice,  miller,  or  pearl  barley,  boiled  with  raifins,  to  which 
may  be  added  a little  wine  and  ipice.  His  drink  may  be 
good  clarer,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
Thofe  who  cannot  afford  clarer,  may  give  the  child  now 
and  then  a wine-glufs  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail. 

The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe,  but  feldom 
by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a grofs  habit,  gentle 
vomits  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb  may  fometimes 
be  of  ulc,  but  they  will  feldom  carry  off  the  difeafe  j that 
muff  depend  chiefly  upon  fuch  things  as  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  fvftem:  for  which  purpofe,  befldes  the 
regimen  mentioned  above,  we  would  recommend  the 
cold  bath,  efpecialiy  in  the  warm  feafon.  It  muff  how- 
ever be  ufed  with  prudence,  as  fome  rickety  children, 
cannot  bear  it.  The  beft  time  for  ufing  the  cold  bach  is 
in  the  morning,  and  the  child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with 
a dry  cloih  immediately  after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the 
child  fhould  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  muff  be 
difcontinued. 

Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this  dif- 
eafe. They  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children  who 
abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of  fervice,  were  it 
■poftible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We  might  here 
mention  many  other  medicines  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  rickets;  but  as  there  is  far  more  danger 
in  trufting  to  thefe  than  in  negiufting  them  altogether,  we 
choofe  rather  to  pals  them  over,  and  to  recommend  a pro- 
per regimen  as  tne  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 
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Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convulfions 
than  of  any  other  diiVafe,  yet  they  are  for  the  mod  part  - 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Whatever  great- 
ly irritates  or  {Simulates  the  nerves,  may  occafion  con- 
vulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe  nerves  are  eafily  affected, 
are  often  thrown  into  convulfions  by  any  thing  that  irri- 
tates the  alimentary  can  d : likewife  by  teething,  ftrait 
clothes,  the  approach  of  the  lmall-pax,  meaQes,  or  other 
eruptive  dileafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the 
ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid 
contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inoffenfive,  will  gene- 
rally perform  a cure  : wherefore,  if  the  child  be  coftive, 
the  beft  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a clyfier,  and  after- 
wards to  give  a gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated  oc- 
cafionally,  and  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by 
gentle  doles  of  magnefia  alba , or  fmall  quantities  of  rhu- 
barb mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs*  claws. 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall- 
pox  or  meafles,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe  making  their 
appearance.  The  principal  danger  in  this  cafe  arifes 
from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  thofc  who  have  the 
care  of  the  patient,  Convulfions  3re  very  alarming,  and 
fomething  mud  be  done  to  appeafe  the  affrighted  parents, 
nurfes,  &c.  Hence  the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes 
bleeding,  bliftering,  and  l’cveral  other  operations,  to  the 
great  danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the 
feet  in  warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyfter,  would 
have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of  teeth, 
befidcs  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recommend  blither- 
ing, and  rhe  ufe  of  antifpaltnodic  medicines,  as  the 
tincture  of  loot,  afafoetida,  or  caflor.  A few  drops  of 
any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup  of  white-wine  whey, 
and  given  occafionally.  v ,.(1 

Vi  hen  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external  caufe,  as 
the  preffure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or  bandages,  die. 
thefe  ought  immediately  to.  be  removed,  though  in  this 

cafe 
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cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not  always  remove  the  ef- 
fect, yet  it  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  not  Jikelv  that  the 
padent  will  recover,  as  long  as  the  caufe  which  fir  ft  gave 
rife  to  the  diforder  continues  to  aft. 

When  a child  is  fcized  with  convulfions  without  having 
any  complaint  in  rhe  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of  teething  i 
or  anv  rafh  or  other  difcharge  which  has  been  fuddenly 
dried  up  j we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  is  a primary 
difeafe,  and  proceeds  immediately  from  the  brain.  Cafes 
of  this  kind,  however,  happen  but  fcld  un  ; which  is  very 
fortunate,  as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy- 
patient.  When  a difeafe  proceeds  from  an  original  fault 
in  the  formation  or  ftrufture  of  the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot 
expert  that  it  fhould  yield  to  medicine.  But  as  this  is  not 
always  the  caufe,  even  of  convulfions  which  proceed  imme- 
diarelv  from  the  brain,  fome  attempts  fhould  be  made  to 
remove  them.  The  chief  intention  to  be  purfued  for  this 
purpofe,  is  to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head,  by 
bliftering,  purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail,  iffues 
or  fetons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between  the 
fhoulders, 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the  brain, 
may  affect  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as  the  iatter  are 
more  peculiarly  Jiable  to  it,  we  thought  it  would  be 
molt  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafes  of  infants. 

CAUSES. A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  proceed 

from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls,  blows,  or 
the  like;  it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  original  laxity 
or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  ; from  feirrhous  tumours  or  ex- 
crefcences  within  the  Ikull;  a thin  watery  (late  of  the 
blood  ; a diminifhed  fecretion  of  urine  j a fudden  check, 
of  the  perforation  ; and  laftly,  from  tedious  and  linger- 
ing difeafes,  which  wafte  and  confume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the  appear- 

ance of  a flow  fever  ; the  patient  complains  of  a pain  in 
the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes  j he  fhuns  the 
light ; is  fick,  and  fometimes  vomits ; his  pulfe  is  irre- 
gular and  generally  low  ; though  he  feems  heavy  and 
dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep : he  is  fometimes  delirious, 
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and  frequently  fees  obje&s  double  ; towards  the  end  of 
this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the  pulle  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, the  pupils  are  generally  dilated,  the  cheeks  flufh- 
ed,  the  patient  becomes  conutole,  and  convuifions 
enfue*. 

MEDICINE.— — No  medicine  has  hitherto  been  found  ' 
f.iffirimt  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain.  It  is  laud- 
able. however,  to  make  feme  attempts,  as  time  or  chance 
nuy  bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which  at  prefent  we 
have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally  ufed  are,  purges 
of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  with  calomel,  and  biiftering-pladers 
applied  to  the  neck  or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which 
we  would  beg  leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  winch 
promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  iuch  as  are  recommended 
in  the  common  dropfy.  A difeharge  from  the  nofe 
ought  likewife  to  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to 
Fluff  the  powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebore,  or, the  like. 

Some  practitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure  this 
difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  net  been  fo  happy 
as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a cure  being  performed  in  a 
confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain  ; but  in  fo  defperate  a 
malady  every  thing  deferves  a trial  j\ 

To  look  over  the  long  catalogue  of  infantile  difeafes 
in  fotne  medical  books,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  real  defign  of  the  authors,  though  concealed 
under  the  fhow  of  precifien,  was  to  fpread  alarm  through 
every  family.  I have  had  a very  different  objeCt  in 
view,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  parents,  to  dired  their  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  treatment  of  their  children,  and  thus 
to  render  the  ufe  of  any  medicines  almoft  unneceffary. 

I have  fhewn  the  folly  of  having  recourle  to  phyfic  to 

* I very  lately  loft  a patient  in  this  difeafe,  where  a curious 
tnetafiajis  ieerred  to  take  place.  The  water  at  hr  It  appeared  to  be 
in  the  abdomen,  afterwards  in  the  bread,  and  Jail  of  ail  it  mounted 
up  to  the  brain,  where  it  foon  proved  Fatal. 

f One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  fcldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  firll  fymptoms,  and  call  a phy,- 
fician  in  due  time,  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  lpme  thing  might 
be  done.  But  thefc  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufficiently  known,  and 
are  often  miftaken  even  by  phyficians  themfelves.  Of  this  I lately 
fiw  a linking  inftance  in  a patient,  attended  by  an  eminent 
practitioner  of  this  city,  who  had  a jl  long  miihken  the  difeale  for 
tithing. 

bring 
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bring  away  the  black,  vifcid,  fyrup-like  dibdance  con- 
tained in  the  intedines  of  a new-born  infant,  when  the 
purgative  quaHty  of  his  mother’s  milk  is  fo  admirably 
iuited  to  that  very  porpofe.  The  new  milk  is  thin  and 
waterifh,  but  acquires  every  day  greater  confidence,  and 
thus  affords  a more  folid  aliment  to  the  child,  as  lie  be- 
comes more  capable  of  digeftingr  it.  If  the  mother  does 
not  vitiate  bv  her  own  improper  diet  the  pure  fountains 
of  nourifhment  and  health  which  nature  has  kindly  given 
her,  the  child  will  neither  be  troubled  with  coltivenefs 
nor  gripe1.  He  will  efcape  thofe  complaints  of  the  do- 
mach  which  are  cccafioned  bv  fwailowing  crude,  inflam- 
matory trafh,  or  dill-more  pernicious  drugs.  The  daily 
tjfe  of  the  cold  buh,  and  frequent  exercife  in  the  open 
air,  will  not  only  prelerve  him  from  colds  and  defluxions, 
but  from  all  the  diforders  which  are  the  confequences  of 
relaxation  and  of  nervous  irritability.  A child  brought  up 
in  the  manner  I have  recommended,  will  have  little  to  fear 
even  from  external  contagion.  The  firm  texture  of  his 
fkin,  like  a fhield,  will  aimed  refid  its  approach,  and  the 
purity  of  his  habit  will  corredt  its  malignity.  The  fm all- 
pox is  the  only  infectious  dileafe  for  which  I would  have 
him  pre  ared  by  any  particular  procefs,  becaufe  that  pro- 
cefs  is  fo  eafy-and  certain,  befides  affording  a perfedt 
command  both  of  time  and  circumstances. 


C H A P.  L. 

OF  SURGERY. 

TO  deferibe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and  to  point 
cut  the  different  difeafes  in  which  thele  operations 
are  necedarv,  wouid  extend  this  article  far  beyond  the 
limits  allotted  to  it : we  mud  therefore  confine  our  ob-* 
fervations  co  fuch  cafes  as  mod  generally  occur,  and  in 
which  proper  affdlance  is  either  not  afkcd,  or  noc  always 
to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  dructure  of  the 
human  body  is  indifp'enfably  ntcefihry  to  qualify  a roan 

for 
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for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ; yet  many  things  may  be 
done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  in  emergencies 
by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy.  It  is  amazing 
with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily  perform  operations 
upon  brute  animals,  which  are  not  of  a lefs  difficult  na- 
ture than  many  of  thofe  performed  on  the  human  fpecies: 
yet  they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon,  whe- 
ther he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  affift  his 
fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  happen  every  hour 
which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this  feeling.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  however,  when  not  directed  by  the 
judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead.  Thus  one,  by  a raffi  at- 
tempt to  fave  his  friend,  may  fometimes  deflroyhim; 
while  another,  for  fear  of  doing  amifs,  Rands  frill  and  fees 
his  bofom-friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to 
relieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As 
every  good  man  would  wifh  to  freer  a courfe  different 
from  either  of  thele,  it  will  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  fuch  emergencies. 

OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  nectfrary  as 
bleeding  ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally  under- 
flood.  But  though  praclifed  by  midwives,  gardeners, 
blackfmiths,  5cc.  we  have  realon  to  believe  that  very 
few  know  when  it  is  proper.  Even  phyficians  themfelyes 
have  been  fo  much  the  dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as 
to  render  it  the  fubjedl  of  ridicule.  It  is,  however,  an 
operation  of  great  importance,  and  muft,  when  feal'on- 
ably  and  properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fcrvice  to 
thofe  in  diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is 
likewile  proper  in  all  topical  inflammations,  as  thofe  of 
the  inteftines,  wotnb,  bladder,  fromach,  kidneys,  throat, 
eyes,  &c.  as  all'o  in  the  afrhma,  feiatic  pains,  coughs, 
head-achs,  rheumatifms,  the  apoplexy,  epileply,  and 
bloody  flux.  After  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent 
hurt  received  cither  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
neccflary.  It  is  likewile  neceflary  for  perfons  who  have 
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had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled,  drowned,  fuffocated 
with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the  like.  In  a 
word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have  been  fuddenly 
flopped  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except  in  fwoonings 
occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hyfleric  affections,  it  is 
proper  to  open  a vein.  But  in  all  diforders  proceeding 
from  a relaxation  of  the  folids,  and  an  impoverifhed 
Bate  of  the  blood,  as  dropfies,  cacochymies,  Sec.  bleed- 
ing is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always  to  be 
performed  as  near  the  part  afre&ed  as  poflible.  When 
this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
any  other  method  j but  where  a vein  cannot  be  found, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  leeches  or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mull  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  ftrength,  age,  confticucion,  manner  of  life, 
and  other  circumtlances  relating  to  the  patient.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could  bear 
to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or  that  a 
delicate  lady  Ihould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent  as  a ro- 
bull  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let,  a 
bandage  muft  be  applied  between  that  part  and  the  heart. 
As  it  is  often  neceflary,in  order  to  raife  the  vein,  to  make 
the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be  proper  in  fuch  cafes, 
as  foon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  to  flacken  it  a little. 
The  bandage  ought  to  be  applied  at  lead  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  and  half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended 
to  be  made. 

Ferfons  not  (killed  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  bleed  in 
a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if  they  can 
avoid  ir.  The  former  may  eafily  be  known  from  its  pul- 
iation or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its  feeling  hard  or 
tight  like  a whipcord  under  the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who  had  the 
character  of  being  regular  practitioners,  to  bleed  their 
patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted.  Surely  a more 
ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed.  One  perfon  will 
faint  at  the  very  fight  of  a lancet,  while  another  will 
lofe  almofl  the  whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints. 

Swooning 
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Swooning  depends  more  upon  the  flate  of  the  mind 
than  of  the  body  : befides,  it  may  often  be  occafioned 
d by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 

are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This,  though 
fometimes  ntceffiuy,  \$  a very  tronblefome  and  uncer- 
tain pra&ice.  It  is  impoffible  to  know  what  quantity  of 
blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  ; befides,  the  bleeding  is 
often  very  difficult  to  flop,  and  the  wounds  are  nor  eafily 
healed.  Would  thofe  who  pradlife  bleeding  take  a little 
more  pains,  and  accuftom  themfclves  to  bleed  children, 
they  would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they 
imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  wdth  regard  to  bleeding  dill 
prevail  among  the  country  people.  They  talk,  for  in- 
ftance,  of  head- veins,  heart-veins,  breaft- veins,  &c.  and 
believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will  certainly  cure  all  dif- 
eafes  of  the  parts  from  whence  they  are  fuppofed  to 
come,  without  con  Holering  that  all  the  biood  veflcls  arife 
from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it  again  ; for  which  reafon, 
unlefs  in  topical  inflammations,  itfignifles  very  little  from 
what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though 
a fooliffi  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  as  the  vulgar 
notion  that  the  firft  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This 
belief  makes  them  often  poll  pone  the  operation  when 
neceflary,  in  order  to  referve  it  for  feme  more  important 
occafion,  and,  when  they  think  themfclves  in  extreme 
danger,  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or 
not.  Bleeding  at  certain  La  ted  periods  or  feafons  has 
like  wife  bad  effijfts. 

It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the  feet  draws 
the  humours  downwards,  and  confequendy  cures  difeafes 
of  the  head  and  other  fuperior  parts ; but  we  have  al- 
ready obferved  that,  in  all  topical  afredtions,  the  blood 
ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poffibic.  When 
it  is  neceflary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand, 
as  the  veins  are  ifnall,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  flop 
too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood 
be  let. 
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We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  delcribing  the  manner  of 
performing  this  operation  : that  will  be  better  learned  by 
example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of  defcription 
would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the  operation  as  fee- 
ing it  once  performed  by  an  expert  hand.  Neither  is  it 
necelTary  to  point  out  the  different  parts  of  the  body  from 
whence  blood  may  be  taken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead, 
temples,  neck,  &ic.  Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every 
intelligent  perfon,  and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be 
fufflcient  for  determining  which  of  them  is  mod  proper 
upon  any  particular  occaflcn.  In  all  cafes  where  the  in- 
tention is  merely  to  lefien  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  the 
arm  is  the  moll  commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  operation  can  be  performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it 
muff  terminate  either  by  difperflon,  fuppuration,  or  gan- 
grene. Though  it  is  impoffible  to  forctel  wich  certainty 
in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  inflammation  will 
terminate,  yet  a probable  conje&ure  may  be  formed  with 
regard  to  the  event,  from  a knowledge  of  the  patient’s 
age  and  conftitution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a 
flight  degree  upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indif- 
polition,  will  molt  probably  be  difperfed  ; thofe  which 
follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  perfons  of  a grofs 
habit  of  body,  will  generally  fuppurate  j and  thole  which 
attack  very  old  people,  or  perfons  of  a dropfical  habit, 
will  have  a ffrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitution 
found,  the  dilperlion  ought  always  to  be  attempted.  This 
will  be  beft  promoted  by  a flender  diluting  diet,  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part  itfeit  muff  be 
fomented,  and,  if  the  fkin  be  very  tenle,  ic  may  be  em- 
brocated with  a mixture  of  three-fourths  of  Iweet  oil, 
and  one- fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
a piece  of  wax-plafter. 

if,  notwithstanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymptomatic 
fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger,  with 
violent  pain  and  puliation,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote 
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the  fuppuration.  The  befl  application  for  this  purpofe 
is  a foft  poultice,  which  may  be  renewed  twice  a-dav.  If 
the  fuppurati  n proceeds  bur  flowly,  a raw  onion  cut  fmali 
or  bruiled  may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice-.  When  the 
abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fir  for  opening,  which  may  eafily  be 
known  from  the  thinnrfs  of  the  fkin  in  the  moft  promi- 
nent part  of  it,  fluctuation  of  matter  which  may  be  felt 
under  the  finger,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  an  abatement 
of  the  pain,  it  may  be  opened  cither  with  a lancet,  or  by 
means  of  cauftic. 

The  lad  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates,  is 
in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of  which 
may  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms : the  inflam- 
mation lofes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes  dufkifn  or  livid  ; 
the  tenflon  of  the  fkin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby  ; lit- 
tle bladders  filled  with  ichor  of  different  colours  fpread 
all  over  it ; the  tumour  fubfides,  and  from  a dufkifh  com- 
plexion becomes  black  ; a quick  low  pulfe,  with  cold 
clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
death. 

W hen  thefe  fymprems  firft  appear,  the  part  ought  to 
be  drefied  with  Lqndon  treacle,  or  a cataplafm  made  of 
lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the  fymptoms  become  worfe, 
the  part  muft  be  fcarified,  and  afterwards  drefied  with  ba- 
filicum  foftened  with  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  drefiings 
mull  be  applied  warm.  With  regard  to  internal  medi- 
cines, the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cor- 
dials, and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large  dofes 
as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  fhould 
feparate,  the  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and 
muft  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe  difeafes, 
which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go  by  the  names 
of  biles , impqfthumes , whitlces , &c.  They  are  all  ab- 
fetfies  in  coniequence  of  a previous  inflammation,  which, 
if  poflible,  ought  to  be  difeuffed  i but,  when  this  can- 
not be  done,  the  fuppuration  fhould  be  promoted,  and 
the  matter  diicharged  by  an  incifion,  tf  necefifary  j after- 
wards the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or 
feme  other  digeftive  ointment. 
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No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  midaken  than  the 
trearment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general  be- 
lieve that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plafters,  are  pof- 
fefied  of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and  imagine  that  no 
wound  can  be  cured  without  the  application  of  them.  It 
is,  however,  a faft,  that  no  external  application  what- 
ever contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other 
way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  fofr,  clean,  and  defend- 
ing them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as  effec- 
tually done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  mod  pompous  appli- 
cations, while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confe- 
quences  attending  them. 

The  fame  oblervation  holds  with  refpeCl  to  internal 
applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds 
as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove  any 
caufe  that  might  obdruCt  or  impede  the  operations  of 
Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures  wounds.  All 
that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles,  and  to  put  the 
parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  mod  favourable  to  Na- 
ture’s efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view  we  (hall  confider  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  fuch  deps  as  ought 
to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their  cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  when  a perfon  has  received 
a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign  body  be 
lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  done,  iron,  lead,  glafs,  dirt,  bits 
of  cloth,  or  the  'like.  Thefe,  ifpodible,  ought  to  be  ex- 
tracted, and  the  wound  cleaned  before  any  dreflings  be 
applied.  When  that  cannot  be  effected  with  lafety,  on 
account  of  the  patient’s  weaknefs  or  lofs  of  blood,  they 
mud  be  differed  to-  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
extraded  when  he  is  more  able  co  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities  of 
the  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where  any 
confiderable  blood- vdfel  is  cut,  a fkilful  furgeon  ought 
immediately  to  be  called,  orherwife  the  patient  may  lofe 
his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difeharge  of  blood  is  l‘o  great, 
that  if  it  be  not  flopped,  the  patient  may  die,  even  be- 
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fore  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great  diftance,  can  arrive. 
In  this  cafe,  fome thing  mtift  be  done  by  thofe  who  are 
prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleed- 
ing may  generally  be  flopped  by  applying  a tight  liga- 
ture or  bandage  round  the  member  a little  above  the 
wound.  The  bed  method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a drong 
broad  garter  round  the  parr,  but  fo  flack  as  eafily  to  ad-  _ 
mit  a fmall  piece  of  dick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  mud 
be  twidtd,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a countryman  does  a 
cart-rope  to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  dops. 
Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  mud  take  care  to  twid  it 
no  longer,  as  draining  it  too  much  might  occafion  an  in- 
flammation of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  various 
other  methods  may  be  tried  to  dop  the  bleeding,  as  the 
applicatioh  of  dyptics,  aflringents,  &c.  Cloths  dipped 
in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  or  the  Jlyptic  water 
of  the  difpenfatoi  ies,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
When  -thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  drong  fpirits  of  wine 
may  be  ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric*  of  the 
oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  dyptics ; and  in- 
dted  it  deferves  confiderable  encomiums.  It  is  eafily 
obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  family,  in  cafe 
of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  mud  be  laid  upon  the 
wound,  and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint,  above 

* Dr.  1 1 (Tot,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following  di- 
rections for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric.— 
“ Gather  in  autumn,”  fays  he,  “ while  the  fine  weather  Lilts,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  ot  fungus  or  cxcrefcence  ifi'uing 
from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  con  flits  at  firft  of  four  parts,  which 
prefent  themfelves  fucccffively  : i . The  outward  rind  or  lkin,  which 
may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately  under  this  rind, 
which  is  the  belt  ot  all.  Iliis  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a hanjmer, 
till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only 'preparation 
it  requites,  and  a dice  ol  it.  ot  a proper  fize  is  to  be  applied  direCtly 
over  the  burlting  open  blood  velfels.  It  conftringes  and  brings 
them  dofe  together,  flops  the  bleeding,,  and  generally  falls  off  at 
the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third  part  adhering  to  the  fecond, 
may  ferve  to  flop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  velfels  ; and  the 
loin  th  and  Lilt  p.u  t may  he  reduced  to  powder,  as  conducin'-*  to  the 
fame. pui  [. 1 f..  — V\  h<.re  the  agaric  cannot  be  had,  fponge  may  be 

uied  in  its  head.  It  mull  be  applied  in  the  lame  manner,  and  has 
nearly  the  lame  effects. 
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tohich  a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it 
firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tin&ures,  and  hot  balfams  may  'be 
tiled,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  exceffive, 
they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They  do  not  pro- 
mote but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a fimple 
wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine,  becaule  hot  bal- 
fams congeal  the  blood,  and(  feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder 
tip  the  wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is  only 
a deception.  They  may  indeed  flop  the  flowing  blood, 
by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the  veffels ; but,  by  rendering 
the  parts  callous,  they  obftruft  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much  deeper 
than  the  fkin,  the  belt  application  is  a bit  of  the  com- 
mon black  flicking  plafter.  This  keeps  the  fides  of  the 
wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air  from  hurting  it, 
which  is  all  that  is  neceflary.  When  a wound  penetrates 
deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips  quite  clofe  : this  keeps 
in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  fefter.  In 
this  cafe  the  beft  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint, 
commonly  called  caddis.  It,  however,  mud  not  be  fluffed 
in  too  hard,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may  be 
covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the 
common  wax  plaffer  * ; and  the  whole  muft  be  kept  on 
by  a proper  bandage. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  v/ounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body ; common  fenfe  will  generally  fuggeft: 
the  molt  commodious  method  of  applying  a bandage ; 
befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not  eafiiy  underftood 
or  remembered. 

The  firft  drefllng  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  leaft  two 
days?  after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefh  lint  ap- 
plied as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  firft  d re  fling  flicks 
fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  or  lafety  to  the 
patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint 
dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  lofcen  it,  lo 
as  to  make  it  come  off  eafiiy  at  next  drefung.  After- 
wards the  wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  in  the  fame 

* See  Appendix,  Wax  Plafter . 
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manner  till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are  fond 
of  lalves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  become 
very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  bafilicum  * ; 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud  fiejh , fhould 
rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing  with 
the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of 
mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moll  proper 
application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened 
with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This  mull  be  ap- 
plied inllead  of  a plafter,  and  Ihould  be  changed  twice 
a-day. 

Jf  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an 
inflammation,  the  patient  Ihould  be  kept  on  a very  low 
diet.  He  mull  abftain  from  flelh,  ftrong  liquors,  and 
every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a 
full  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  biood  from  the  wound, 
he  muft  be  bled ; and,  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has 
been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound, 
it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
Ihould  enfue.  Nature  Ihould  never  be  too  far  exhaufted. 
it  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with  the 
difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to  link  the  patient’s  ftrength 
by  exceflive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and 
eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  or  moves  the 
pafflonr,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  excefflve  joy,  &c.  are 
very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above  all  things,  to  abftain 
from  venery.  The  body  fflould  be  kept  gently  open, 
either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a cool  vegetable  diet, 
as  roaftrd  apples,  fie  wed  prunes,  boiled  ipinage,  and 
fuch  like. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns,  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a competent 
time,  to  rub  it  with  lalt,  or  to  lay  a com prel's  upon  it, 
dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But  when  the  burn 

* See  Appendix,  Ytlk-jj  Bafilicum, 
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has  penetrated  fo  deep,  as  to  blifter  or  break  the  fkin, 
it  muft  be  dreflfed  with  feme  of  the  liniment  for  burns 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and 
gentiv-drying  ointment,  commonly  called'  ’Turner's  ce- 
rate*.  This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
frefh  olive  oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to 
the  part  affe&ed.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had, 
an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  fweeteft  fallad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well,  till  a 
proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning  is 
very  deep,  after  the  firft:  two  or  three  days,  it  fhould  be 
drefied  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafilicum  and  T timer's 
cerate , mixed  together. 

When  the  bur#n  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a high 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  muft  be  ufed 
to  prevent,  as  are  recommended  in  other  violent  inflam- 
mations. The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  muft  live  low,  and 
drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He  mud  likewife 
be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt 
parts  (hould  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms 
of  mortification,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  bathe  them  fre- 
quently with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  tinflure 
of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a decotftion 
of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  muft  likewife  be  taken 
internally,  and  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  more  generous, 
with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I (hall  relate 
the  treatment  of  the  moft  dreadful  cafe  of  this  kind  that 
has  occurred  in  my  pra&ice.  A middle-aged  man,  of 
a good  conftitution,  fell  into  a large  veflel  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  miferably  fealded  about  one  half  of  his  body. 
As  his  clothes  were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  was 
very  deep  before  they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firft 
two  days  the  fealded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a very 
proper  application  for  recent  burnings.  On  the  third 
day,  when  I firft  faw  him,  his  fever  was  high,  and  his 
body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and  had  an  cmol- 


* See  Appendix,  Turner's  Cerate • 
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lienc  clyfter  adminiftered.  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  frefh  butter,  were  likewife  applied  to  the 
aftecfted  parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and  inflammation.  His 
fever  ftill  continuing  high,  he  was  bled  a fecond  time, 
was  kept  ftrifUy  on  the  cooling  regimen,  took  the  faline 
mixture  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient 
clyfter  adminiftered  once  a-day.  When  the  inflammation 
began  to  abate,  the  parts  were  dreflcd  with  a digeftivt 
compofed  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafilicum.  Where 
any  black  fpots  appeared,  they  were  flightly  lcarified, 
and  touched  with  the  tin&ure  of  myrrh  j and,  to  prevent 
their  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  adminiftered.  By 
this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  his  bufinels, 

4 

OF  BRUISES. 

Bruifes  are  generally  productive  of  worfe  confequence* 
than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does  not  appear 
immediately,  by  which  means  it  often  happens  that  they 
are  neglected.  It  is  needlefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a 
difeale  fo  univerfally  known ; we  ftiall  therefore  proceeft 
to  point  out  the  method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the  part 
with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum  may 
occaflonally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this 
mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it.  This  is  more  proper 
than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits  of  wine,  or  other 
ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  fucft 
cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to  a 
recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frefh  cow-dung.  I have 
often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent  contuGons, 
occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and  fuch  like,  and 
never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  eflfecft. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen. 
His  food  fliould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his  drink  weak, 
and  of  an  opening  nature  ; as  whey  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney, decoftions  of  tamarinds,  barley,  cream-tartar-whey, 
find  luch  like.  I he  bruifed  part  jnuft  be  bathed  with 

vinegar 
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vinegar  and  water,  as  direided  above;  and  a poultice 
made  by  boiling  crumb  of  bread,  elder- flowers,  and  ca- 
momile-flowers, in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water, 
applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when 
a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two 
or  three  times  a-dav. 

As  the  drufture  of  the  vefifels  is  totally  dedroyed  by 
a violent  bruife,  there  ofcen  enfues  a great  lofs  of  fub- 

_ o 

dance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  difficult  to 
■cure.  If  the  bone  be  affe&ed,  the  fore  will  not  heal 
before  an  exfoliation  takes  place ; that  is,  before  the 
difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and  comes  out 
through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  flow  ope- 
ration, and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to  be  com- 
pleted. Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores  are  frequently  * 
miftaken  for  the  king’s  evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though 
in  fad  they  proceed  folely  from  the  injury  which  the 
folid  parts  received  from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  different  ad- 
vices. Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes  a new  remedy, 
till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with  various  and  oppofite 
applications,  that  it  is  often  at  length  rendered  abfolutely 
incurable.  The  bed  method  of  managing  luch  fores  Ts,  to 
take  care  that  the  patient’s  conftitution  does  not  fuffer  by 
confinement  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing 
to  them  befides  Ample  ointment  fpread  upon  fofc  lint, 
over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  boiled 
camomile-flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to  nourifh  the 
part,  and  keep  it  fofc  and  warm.  Nature,  thus  abided, 
will  generally  in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off* 
the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foon 
heals. 

OF  ULCERS. 

' Ulcers  may  be  the  coniVquence  of  wounds,  bruifcs,  or 
impoffhumes  improperly  treated  ; they  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  ill  date  of  the  humours,  or  what  may  be 
called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  hadily  dried 
up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Ulcers 
happen  mod  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life ; and  per- 
fons  who  negleft  exercife,  and  live  grofsly  are  mod 
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liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevented  by  re- 
trenching fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  opening 
artificial  drains,  as  ifiues,  felons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  didinguifhed  from  a wound  by  its 
difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  fo  acrid 
as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  {kin  j by  the  hardnefs  and 
perpendicular  fituation  of  its  Tides  or  edges  j by  the  time 
of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  {kill  to  be  able  to  judge  whe- 
ther or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In  general, 
all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit  of  body, 
fhould  be  differed  to  continue  open,  at  lead  till  the  con-  * 
ftitution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper  regimen,  or 
the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  difpofed  to  heal  of 
their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the  effcft  of  malig- 
nant fevers,or  other  acute  difeafes,  may  generally  be  healed 
with  fafety  after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome 
time.  The  cure  ought  not,  however,  to  be  attempted 
too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the  ufe  of  purging 
medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When  wounds  or 
bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  degenerated  into 
ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good,  they  may  generally  be 
healed  with  fafety.  When  ulcers  either  accompany 
chronical  difeafes,  or  come  in  their  dead,  they  mud  be 
cautioufly  healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s 
health,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to 
be  healed  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  wades  the  ftrength, 
and  confumes  the  patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  fhould  be 
healed  as  foon  as  pofiible.  , 

Vve  would  earneflly  recommend  a drift:  attention  to 
tnefe  particulars  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour 
under  this  dil'ordtr,  particulary  perlons  in  the  decline  of 
life  i as  we  have  frequently  known  people  throw  away 
their  lives  by  the  wai\t  of  it,  while  they  were  extolling  and 
generoufly  rewarding  thofc  whom  they  ought  to  have  look* 
ed  upon  as  their  executioners. 

The  mod  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faded  and  high-feafoned  food, 
all  lirong  1 quors,  and  to  leffen  the  uluai  quantity  of  field 
meat.  T he  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  by 
dnnking  butter-milk,  whey  fvyeetened  with  honey,  or  the 
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like.  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  fhould 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  anulcerfeem  hard  and 
callous,  they  may  befprinkled  twice  a-day  with  a little  red 
precipitate  of  mercury,  and  .afterwards  drefifed  with  the 
yellow  bajtlicum  ointment.  Sometimes  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fcarified  with  the 
lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequentlv  been  known  to  have  very 
happy  effe<5ts  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcere.  It  may  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the  ftone  and 
gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  White  ftrong- 
ly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of  obftinate  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently  found  this  medi- 
cine, when  given  according  to  the  Dolor’s  directions, 
prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe  is  a table-fpoonful  night 
and  morning ; at  the  fame  time  wafhing  the  fore  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter  which  I had  from  the 
DoCtor  a little  before  his  death,  he  informed  me,  <c  That 
he  obferved  wafhing  the  fore  thrice  a-day  with  the  folu- 
tion of  a triple  ftrength  was  very  beneficial 

A fiftulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without  an  ope- 
ration. It  muft  either  be  laid  open  fo  as  to  have  its  cal- 
lous parts  deftroyed  by  fome  corrofive  application,  or  they 
muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  knife  ; but  as  this  ope- 
ration requires  the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon,  there  is  no 
occafion  to  deferibe  it.  Ulcers  about  the  anus  are 
moft  apt  to  become  fiftulous,  and  are  very  difficult  to 
cure.  Some  indeed  pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  fiftu- 
la  pafte  very  fuccefsful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a 
dangerous  medicine,  and  being  eafily  procured,  it  may 
deferve  a trial  j but  as  thefe  ulcers  generally  proceed 
from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  feldom  yield  ro  any 
thing  except  a long  courfe  of  regimen,  affifted  by  medi- 
cines, which  are  calculated  to  correCt  that  particular 
habit,  and  to  induce  an  aimolt  total  change  in  the  conlti- 
tution. 

• In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
from  tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  Hocking,  as  this  prevents  the 
ilux  of  humours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  diem  to  heal. 

CHAP- 
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VX7HEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or  articula- 
tion fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  functions,  it  is  faid 
to  be  luxated  or  dijlocated . As  this  often  happens  to 
perfons  in  fituations  where  no  medical  affiftance  can  be 
obtained,  by  which  means  limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  fre- 
quently loft,  we  lball  endeavour  to  point  out  the  method 
of  reducing  the  moft  common  luxations,  and  thofe  which 
require  immediate  affiftance.  Any  perfon  of  common 
fenfe  and  refolution,  who  is  prefent  when  a diflocation 
happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice  to  the  patient, 
than  the  moft  expert  furgeon  can  after  the  fwelling  and 
inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe  are  prefent, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous 
to  attempt  a reduction  ; and  by  waiting  till  they  are  gone 
off,  the  mufcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled 
up,  that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  rerained  in  its 


place. 

A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  ex- 
tenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  circurnftances 
of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its 
place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a fwelling  or  in- 
flammation has  come  on,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft 
pouitices  with  vinegar  to  it  for  fome  time  before  the  re- 
duction is  attempted. 

All  that  is  neceflary  after  the  reduction,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine  to 
the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy.  Many  bad  con- 
fequences  proceed  from  the  neglect  of  this  rule.  A dif- 
location feldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and  liga- 
ments of  the  joint  being  ftretched  and  lometimes  torn. 
When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they  recover  their  ftrength 
and  tone,  ail  goes  on  very  well  i but  if  the  injury  be  in- 
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creafed  by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the  parts,  no  won- 
der if  they  be  found  weak  and  difeafed  ever  after. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW, 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows, 
falls,  chewing  hard  iubftances,  or  the  like.  It  is  eafily 
known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to  fhut  his  mouth, 
or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do  not 
correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  upper;  befides,  the  chin 
either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  toward  one  fide,  and  the 
patient  is  neither  able  to  fpeak  diftinftly,  nor  to  fwallow 
without  confiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a di (located  jaw,  is  to 
fet  the  patient  upon  a low  (tool,  fo  as  an  afliftant  may 
hold  the  head  firm  by  prefiing  it  againft  his  bread.  The 
operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two  thumbs,  being  firfi: 
wrapt  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they  may  not  flip,  as 
far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can,  while  his 
fingers  are’ applied  to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has 
got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  ftrongly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  puffied  into  their  former 
Cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have  a pe- 
culiar way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of  them 
puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s  chin,  then 
turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls  him  up  by 
the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from  the  ground.  This 
method  often  fucceeds,  but  we  think  it  a dangerous  one, 
^nd  therefore  recommend  the  former. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent  blows, 
or  the  like.  Jn  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives  no  af- 
fiftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  people  imagine  the 
neck  was  broken  ; it  is,  however,  for  the  moft  part  only 
partially  diflocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by  alinoit  any 
perfon  who  has  refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A 
complete  diflocation  of  the  neck  is  initancaneous  death. 
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When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  immediate- 
ly deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ; his  neck  fwells,  his 
countenance  appears  bloated ; his  chin  lies  upon  his 
bread,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon  ftiould 
immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  and  the 
operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind  him  fo  as  to  be  able 
to  lay  hold  cf  his  head  with  both  hands,  while  he  makes 
a refidance  by  placing  his  knees  againft  the  patient’s 
fhoulders.  In  this  pofture  he  muft  pull  the  head  with 
confiderable  force,  gently  twifting  it  at  the  fame  time, 
if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that 
the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from  the  noife 
which  the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  pa- 
tient’s beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head  continuing  in 
its  natural  pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more  eafy 
to  perform  than  defcribe.  I have  known  inftances  of  its 
being  happily  performed  even  by  women,  and  often  by 
men  of  no  medical  education.  After  the  neck  is  reduced, 
the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
reft  for  fume  days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper 
tcfle. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  backbone  is 
very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated.  It  does,  how- 
ever, fomctimes  happen,  which  is  a fufficient  reafon  for 
our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a rib  is  diflocated  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to  replace  it,  the  pa- 
tient fliould  be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a table,  and  the 
operator  muft  endeavour  to  pufh  the  head  of  the  bone 
into  its  proper  place.  Should  this  method  not  fucceed, 
the  arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be  lufpended  over  a 
gate  or  ladder,  and  while  the  ribs  are  thus  ftretched  afun- 
der,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of  place  may  be  thruft 
into  their  former  fuuation. 

Thofe  difiocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
forced  inwards,  are  both,  more  dangerous  and  the  molt 
difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any  inftrument 
can  be  applied  internally  to  direft  the  luxated  heads  of 

the 
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the  ribs.  Almod  the  only  thingthat can  bedoneis,to  lay  the 
patient  upon  his  belly  over  a calk,  or  Tome  gibbous  body, 
and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  towards  the 
back,  fometimes  (halting  it ; by  this  means  the  heads  of 
the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into  their  former  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper-bone  of  the  arm  may  be  dif* 
located  in  various  directions : it  happens,  however,  mod 
frequently  downwards,  but  very  feidom  direCliy  upwards. 
From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as  well  as  from  its 
cxpofure  to  external  injuries,  this  bone  is  the  moft  fubjeCfc 
to  diflocation  of  any  in  the  body.  A diflocation  of  the 
humerus  may  be  known  by  a depreflion  or  cavity  on  the 
top  of  the  Ihoulder,  and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm. 
When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm 
is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the 
arm-pit ; but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a pro- 
tuberance behind  the  fhoulder,  and  the  arm  is  thrown 
forwards  toward  the  bread. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of  the 
fhoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  Aool,  and  to 
caufe  an  aflidant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may  not  give 
way  to  the  extenflon,  while  another  lays  hold  of  the  arm  a 
little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradually  extends  it.  The 
operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,  and 
caufes  it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck : by  this,  while 
a fufficient  extenflon  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  with  his  hands  directs  ic  into  its  proper  place. 
There  are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  th;s 
operation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon  is  aiwajs 
more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate  patients,  I have  gene- 
rally found  it  a very  eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  fhoulder, 
by  extending  the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thruding  in 
the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  ex- 
tenflon, the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in  any 
direction.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protuberance  may- 
be.obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  towards  which  the 
ij  bene 
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bone  is  pufhed,  from  which,  and  the  patient’s  inability  td 
bend  his  arm,  a diOocation  of  this  joint  may  eafily  be 
known. 

Two  affiftants  are  generally  necefiary  for  reducing  a 
diflocation  of  the  elbow  ; one  of  them  muft  lay  hold  of 
the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the  joint,  and  make 
a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the  operator  returns  the 
bones  into  their  proper  place.  Afcerwards  the  arm  muft 
be  bent,  and  fufpended  for  fome  time  with  a fling  about 
the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  reduced 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by  making 
an  extenfion  in  different  directions,  and  thrufting  the  head 
of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and  dowrt- 
ward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is 
longer  than  the  other ; but  when  it  is  difplaced  backward, 
it  is  ufualiy  pufhed  upward  at  the  fame  time,  by  which 
means  the  limb  is  fhortened,  and  the  foot  is  turned  in- 
wards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and  down* 
ward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  muft  be 
laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  faft  by  bandages,  or  held 
by  affiftants,  while  by  others  an  extenfion  is  made  by 
means  of  flings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a 
little  above  the  knee.  While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the 
operator  muft  pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it 
gets  into  the  fockct.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the 
patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  ex- 
tenfion, the  head  of  the  bone  muft  be  pufhed  inward. 

Diflocations  of  the  knees , ancles , and  toes , are  reduced 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, viz.  by  making  2n  extenfion  in  oppofite  directions, 
while  the  operator  replaces  the  bones.  In  many  cafes, 
however,  the  extenfion  alone  is  fufficient,  and  the  bone 
will  flip  into  its  place  merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with 
fufficient  force.  It  is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone 
is  fufficient  for  the  reduction  of  diflocations.  Skill  and 
addrefs  will  often  fuccted  better  than  force.  I have 

known 
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known  a diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man, 
after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffectual. 


HERE  is,  in  mod  country  villages,  fome  perfon  who 


pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  fractures.  Though  in 
general  fuch  perfons  are  very  ignorant,  yet  fome  of  them 
are  very  fuccefsful;  which  evidently  proves,  that  a fmallde- 
gree  of  learning,  with  alufficient  (hard  of  common  fenleand 
a mechanical  head,  will  enable  a man  to  be  ufcfulinthis  way. 
We  would,  however,  advife  people  never  to  employ  fuch 
operators,  when  an  expert  and  fkilful  furgeon  can  be  had: 
but  when  that  is  impracticable,  they  mult  be  employed ; 
we  (hall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their 
con  fide  ration : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet  ought 
in  all  refpeCts  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammatory  fever. 
He  fhould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and  his  body 
open  by  . emollient  clyfters;  or,  if  thefe  cannot  be  con- 
veniently adminiflered,  by  food  that  is  of  an  opening 
quality ; as  ltcwed  prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled 
fpinage,  and  the  like.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  here 
remarked,  that  perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
live  high,  are  not  all  of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very 
low  diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effeCts.  There  is  often 
a necelfity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require  a dif- 
ferent treatment. 

Ic  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient  im- 
mediately after  a fraCture,  efpecially  if  he  be  young,  of 
a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  received  any  bruil'e 
or  concufion.  This  operation  fliould  not  only  be  per- 
formed loon  after  the  accident  happens,  but  if  the  pa- 
tient be  very  feverifh,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day. 
When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  pecu- 
liarly neceffary. 
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If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body  are 
broken,  the  patient  muff  keep  his  bed  for  fever.il  weeks. 
It  is  by  no  means  neceffiry,  however,  that  he  flaould  lie 
all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his  back.  This 
fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  fkin, 
and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  After  the  fecond  week  he 
may  be  gently  raifed  up,  and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fup- 
porced  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which  will  greatly 
relieve  him.  Great  care,  however,  muft  be  taken  in 
raifing  him  up  and  laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no 
exertions  himfelf,  otherwife  the  aCtion  of  the  mufcles  may 
pull  the  bone  out  of  its  place  *. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and 
clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglecting  this,  he  is 
often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced  to  keep 
fhifting  places  for  eafe.  1 have  known  a fraCtured  thigh- 
bone, after  ic  had  been  kept  ftraight  for  above  a fort- 
night, difplaced  by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for  life, 
in  fpice  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  live  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon  the 
ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  poflure.  It  is  both  uneafy  to 
the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure.  The  bed 
fituation  is  to  keep  the  joint  a little  bent.  This  is  the 
poflure  into  which  every  animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it 
goes  to  reft,  and  in  which  feweft  mufcles  are  upon  the 
ftretch.  It  is  eafily  effected,  by  either  laying  the  patient 
upon  his  fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofi- 
tion  of  the  limb. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether  the 
bone  be  not  fhattered  or  broken  into  feveral  pieces.  In 
this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  neceflary  to  have  the  limb 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  counter- 
ading  the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments  of 
broken  bones  ; but  as  ueferiptions  of  thefe  without  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I Mhall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and  uie- 
ful  performance  On  the  Naiure  and  Cure  of  FraSures,  lately  publiihed 
by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  furgeon,  in  Edinburgh  ; where- 
in that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  ap  account  of  the  machines  re- 
commended in  fradures  by  former  authors,  but  has  likewife  added 
feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  peculiarly  ufefui  in 
compound  fradures,  and  in  caies  where  patients  with  broken  bones 
are  obliged  to  be  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another. 
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immediately  taken  off,  otherwife  a gangrene  or  morti- 
fication may  enfue.  The  horror  which  attends  the  very 
idea  of  an  amputation,  often  occafions  its  being  delayed 
in  fuch  cafes  till  too  late.  I have  known  this  principle 
operate  fo  ftronglv,  that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were 
fhattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  amputa- 
ted before  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when  the  gan- 
grene had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the  operation 
ufelefs. 

When  a fra&ure  is  accompanied  with  a wound,  it  mud 
be  drefted  in  all  refpedts  as  a common  wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone, 
is  to  lay  it  perfe&ly  ftraight,  and  to  keep  it  quite  eafy. 
All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had  much  better  be 
wanting  altogether.  A great  many  of  the  bad  confe- 
quences  which  fucceed  to  fra&ured  bones,  are  owing  to 
tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of  che  ways  in  which  the  ex- 
cefs  of  art,  or  rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  rnifehief 
than  would  be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of 
the  moll  fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever 
known,  happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all. 
Some  method,  however,  mud  be  taken  to  keep  the 
member  fteady  ; but  this  may  be  done  many  ways,  with- 
out bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  bed  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  padeboard,  Thefe,  if  moiden- 
ed  before  they  are  applied,  foon  afTume  the  fir  ape  of  the 
included  member,  and  arc  fufficient,  by  the  afTidance  of 
a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the  purpofes  of  retention. 
The  bandage  which  we  would  recommend  is  that  made 
with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  much  eafier  applied 
and  taken  off  than  rollers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of 
retention  equally  well.  The  fplints  fhould  always  be  as 
lohg  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the 
fradture  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fradtures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be 
properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plader  may  be  applied  over 
the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep  himfelf 
quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  occafion  freez- 
ing, laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like.  He  ought  to  keep 
his  body  in  a ftraight  pofture,  and  fhould  take  care  that 
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his  ftomach  be  conftantly  diftended,  bv  taking  frequently 
fome  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak  watery 
liquors. 

The  mod:  proper  external  application  for  a fra&ure  is 
cxycrnte , ora  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The  band- 
ages fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  drefiing. 

OF  STRAINS. 

.Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confequences 
than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; they  are 
generally  negle&ed.  When  a bone  is  broken,  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy,  becaufe  he 
cannot  make  ufe  of  it;  but  when  a joint  is  only  drained, 
the  perfon,  finding  he  can  dill  make  a fhift  to  move  -it, 
is  forry  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In 
this  way  he  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  incu- 
rable malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by  only 
keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a drained  limb  in 
cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done 
immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  cudom 
of  keeping  the  Joarc  immerfed  in  cold  water  for  a long 
time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  indead  of  bracing 
the  part,  is  more  likely  to  produce  a difeafe  than  remove 
one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  drained  parr,  is  likewife  of  ufe.  It  helps 
to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vefFels,  and  prevents 
the  atftion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the  difeafe.  It 
lhould  not,  however,  be  applied  too  tight.  I have  fre- 
quently known  bleeding  near  the  afFedted  part  have  a 
very  good  efFedt : but  what  we  would  recommend  above 
all,  is  eafe.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medi- 
cine, and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint  *. 

* A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
drains,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateli  fafety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  dale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  ipirits  of 
wine,  Mindererus’s  Ipirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic  fpirit 
diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common  foment- 
ation, with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpji  it  of  wine, 
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Children  and  old  people  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 
In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by  exceffive  cry- 
ing, coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like.  In  the  latter,  it  is 
commonly  the  effe<5t  of  blows  or  violent  exertions  of  the 
ftrength,  as  leaping,  carrying  great  weights,  &c.  In  both 
a relaxed  habit,  indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet, 
difpofe  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  difco- 
vered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  obftinate 
coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  obftrudtion  of  the 
bowels,  all  thofc  places  where  ruptures  ufually  happen 
ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protufion  of  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion  all  thefe  fymp- 
toms;  and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time,  will  prove  fatal. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant,  it 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very  low. 
While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not  return  of  itfelf, 
it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle  prefiure.  After  it  is 
returned,  a piece  of  fticking-plafter  may  be  applied  over 
the  part,  and  a proper  trufs  or  bandage  mult  be  conftandy 
worn  for  a considerable  time.  The  method  of  making 
and  applying  thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty 
well  known.  The  child  mud,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the  rup- 
ture is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down  with 
great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to  be  in- 
flamed, there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  returning  it,  and 
fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  impraflicable  without  an 
operation  ; a defeription  of  which  is  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pofe.  As  I have  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  always 
to  fucceed  in  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without 
having  recourfe  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  I ffiall  briefly  mention  the  method 
which  I generally  purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mull  be  laid  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech  railed 
high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation  fiannebcloths  wrung 
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our  of  a deco&ion  of  mallows  and  camomile-flowers,  or, 
if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of  warm  water,  muff  he  applied 
for  a confiderable  time.  A clvfter  made  of  this  decoc- 
tion, with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  fair,  may  hr  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe  fhoul  1 not 
prove  furcefsfcl,  recourfc  muff  be  had  to  prcflure.  If  the 
tumour  be  very  hard,  confiderable  force  will  be  neceT- 
farv  ; but  it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds  here.  The 
operator,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a preflure  with 
the  palms  of  his  hands,  mud  with  his  fingers  artfully  con- 
duct the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through  which  it 
came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  eafier 
conceived  than  defer ibed.  Should  thefe  endeavours  prove 
ineffectual,  clyflers  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried. 
Thefe  have  been  often  known  to  lucceed  where  every 
other  method  failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perflfiing  in  the  ufe 
of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circumffances  of  the 
cafe  may  fuggefi,  moll  hernias  might  be  reduced  without 
an  operation.  Cutting  for  the  hernia  is  a nice  and  dif- 
ficult matter.  I would  therefore  advife  furgeons  to  try 
every  method  of  returning  the  gut  before  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  knife.  I have  once  and  again  lucceeded 
by  perfevering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons 
had  declared  the  reduction  of  the  gut  impracticable 
without  an  operation  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  muft  wear  a 
Reel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  delcribe  this,  as  it  may 
always  be  had  ready-made  from  the  artifts.  Such  band- 
ages are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer  for  fome  time, 
but  by  cuftom  they  become  quite  eafy.  No  perfon  who 
has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  ae  man’s  ellate,  fhould 
ever  be  without  one  of  thefe  bandages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights,  leaping,  run- 

* I would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  practitioner, 
when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  obiiinate 
coftiveflels,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where  a rupture 
may  happen,  in  ordi.r  that  it  may  be  immediately  reduced.  By 
neglecting  this,  many  perilh  who  were  uot  luipedted  to  have  had 
ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  I have  known  this  happen 
^here  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attendance. 
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ning,  and  the  like.  They  fhould  likewife  avoid  windy 
aliment  and  ftrong  liquors ; and  fhould  carefully  guard 
againft  catching  cold. 


C H A P.  LI II. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

F is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loft,  may 
often,  bv  due  care,  be  reftored.  Accidents  frequently 
prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means  are  not  ufed 
to  counteract  their  effedfs.  No  perfon  ought  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  killed  by  any  accident,  unlefs  where  the 
ftrudhire  of  the  heart,  brain,  or  fome  organ  necefLry 
to  life,  is  evidently  deftroyed.  The  adtion  of  thefe  or- 
gans mav  be  fo  far  impaired,  as  even  to  be  for  fome  time 
imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold,  it 
will  be  impofllble  to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even 
though  the  folids  fhould  recover  their  power  of  adting. 
Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  flopped 
by  unwholefome  vapour,  the  adtion  of  the  heart  by  a 
ftroke  on  the  breaft,  or  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fuffered  to  grow 
cold,  he  will  in  all  probability  continue  fo  ; but,  if  the 
body  be  kept  warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has  re- 
covered its  power  of  adting,  the  fluids  will  again  begin 
to  move,  and  all  the  vital  fundlions  will  be  reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom,  immediately  to  confign  over  to 
death  every  perlon  who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a fall,  a 
blow/,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  appearance  of 
life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  inftead  of  being  carried  into 
a warm  houlc,  and  laid  by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm 
bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or 
fome  other  cold  damp  houie,  where,  after  a fruitlefs  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  macter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead, 
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and  no  farther  notice  taken  of  him.  This  conduct  Teems 
to  be  the  refulc  of  ignorance,  fupported  by  an  ancient 
fuperfHtious  notion,  which  forbids  the  body  of  any  per- 
fon  killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  inha- 
bited. What  the  ground  of  this  fuperftition  may  be,  we 
fhall  not  pretend  to  inquire;  but  furely  the  conduct  found- 
ed upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon,  hu- 
manity, and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  Teems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of  life, 
our  firft  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe.  We  ought 
carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubftance  be  lodged  in 
the  windpipe  or  gullet ; and,  if  that  is  the  cafe,  attempts 
muft  be  made  to  remove  it.  When  unwholefome  air  is 
the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  be  removed 
out  of  it.  If  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  (topped,  from 
any  caufe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient 
Ihould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  he  may  be 
immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths, 
&c,  to  promote  the  circulation.  When  the  caufe  can- 
not be  fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim  muft  be  to  keep 
up  the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  hot 
cloths,  or  fait,  and  covering  his  body  with  warm  fand, 
afhes,  or  the  like. 

I (hould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe  ac- 
cidents, which,  without  immediate  afliltance,  would  of- 
ten prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  mod  likely  means 
for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers  ; but  as  I have  been 
happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  myfubject  by  the  learn- 
ed and  humane  Dr.  Tiffot,  I fhall  content  myfelf  with 
collecting  fuch  of  his  obfervations  as  Teem  to  be  the  molt 
important,  and  adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have  occurred 
in  the  courfe  of  practice. 

t ~ , 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common,  and 
extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the  effect  of 
carelcflnels.  Children  fhould  be  taught  to  chew  their 
food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their  mouths  which  it 

would 
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would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  fwallow.  But  children 
are  not  the  only'perfons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  impru- 
dence. I know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  mils,  and 
other  fharp-pointed  fubftances  in  their  mouths  upon 
every  occaflon,  and  fome  who  even  deep  with  the  for- 
mer »-here  all  night.  This  conduct  is  exceedingly  in- 
judicious, as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  acci- 
dents, may  force  over  the  lubftajice  before  the  perfon  is 
aware  *. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there  are 
two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz,  either  by  extrafling  it, 
or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and  mofi  certain  way  is 
to  extract  it ; but  this  is  not  always  the  eafieft : it  may 
therefore  be  more  eligible  fometimes  to  thruft  it  down, 
efpecially  when  the  obftrufting  body  is  of  fuch  a nature, 
that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  fto- 
mach.  The  fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed  down  with- 
out danger  are,  all  common  nourilhing  ones,  as  bread, 
flefh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigeftible  bodies,  as 
cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch  like, 
ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  extrafled,  efpecially  if  thefe 
bodies  be  fharp-pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fidi-bones, 
bits  of  glafs,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  paded  in  too  deep, 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  extract  them  with  our  fingers; 
which  method  often  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower,  we 
muft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a fmall  pair  of  forceps, 
fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to  extract  rarely 
fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance  be  of  a flexible  nature,  and  has 
defcended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  ap- 
plied, crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  employed. 
Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a piece  of  pretty 
ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  muli  be  introduced  in 
the  flat  way ; and,  for  the  better  conducting  it,  there 
fhould  likewife  be  a curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is 
held  by,  to  lerve  as  a kind  of  handle  to  it ; which  has 

I ' 

* A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  difcharged 
a great  number  of  pins,  which  ihe  had  fwallowed  in  the  courfe  of 
her  bufinefs,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  fide. 
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this  farther  ufe,  that  it  may  be  figured  by  a firing  tied  to 
it ; a circumflance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  inftrument 
employed  on  luch  occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  accidents 
as  have  fomctimes  enfued  from  thefe  inflruments  flipping 
out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  palled 
below  the  fubftance  that  obflrudts  the  paffage,  it  . is 
drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with 
it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  convenient,  when  a fub- 
ftance fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  or  fifh-bnne,  flicks 
acrols  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  luch  cafes,  feizing  them 
about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  difengages 
them  ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubflances,  ferves  to 
fcweak  them. 

When  the  obfirufting  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only  flop 
up  a part  of  the  paffage,  and  which  may  either  eafily 
dude  the  hook,  or  ftraiten  it  by  their  refinance,  a kind 
of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  (ilk,  may  be 
ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a proper  length  may  be 
bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about  an  inch 
diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  fidcs  brought  parallel,  and 
near  each  other : thefe  are' to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and 
the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in 
order  to  be  conducted  about  the  cbflrudling  body,  and 
fo  to  extract  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made  of 
wool,  thread,  fllk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  which  may  be 
w'axed  for  their  greater  flrength  and  confidence.  One  of 
thefe  is  to  be  tied  faft  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  whale- 
bone, or  any  kind  of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means 
introduced,  in  order  to  furround  the  obflrudting  fub- 
ftance, and  to  draw  it  out.  Several  of  thefe  rings  patted 
through  one  another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to 
lay  hold  of  the  obftrudting  body  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  fhould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings  have  one 
advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fubftance  to  be  ex- 
tradite! is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by  turning  the 
handle,  be  retained  fo  ttrongly  in  the  ring  thus  twitted, 
as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which  mufl  in  many  calcs  be 
a conliderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  occa- 
ficns  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  lwelling  confidcr- 
ably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  foundation  of  its  ufe* 
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fulnefs  here.  If  any  fubftance  is  flopped  in  the  gullet, 
but  without  filling  up  the  whole  paflage,  a bit  of  fponge 
may  be  introduced  into  that  part  which  is  unllopped, 
and  beyond  the  lubflance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates,  and 
grows  larger  in  this  moitft  fitU3tion  ; and  indeed  the  en- 
largement of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the  patient 
fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards  it  is  to  be 
drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is  faftened ; and  as 
it  is  now  too  large  to  return  through  the  fmall  caviry  by 
which  it  was  conveyed  in,  it  draws  out  the  obllrudling 
body  along  with  it. 

The  compreftibiiity  of  fponge  is  another  foundation  of 
its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large  piece  of  fponge 
may  be  compreffcd  or  lqueezed  into  a fmall  fize,  by 
winding  a firing  of  tape  clofely  about  it,  which  may  be 
eafily  unwound  and  withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has  been 
introduced.  A bit  of  fponge  may  likewife  be  cornprelTed 
by  a piece  of  whalebone  fplit  at  one  end  j but  this  can 
hardlv  be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  hurt  the 

j 

patient. 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies,  which 
had  ftuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  caufing  the  per- 
fon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a thread, 
and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  This  is  fafer  than 
fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often  anlwer  the  purpofe 
equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there  re- 
mains one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vomit : 
but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  when  fuch 
obftru&ing  bodies  are  (imply  engaged  in,  and  not  hook- 
ed or  ftuck  into  the  fides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe 
vomiting  mighc  fometimes  occafion  farther  mifehief.  If 
the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by 
taking  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  fwal- 
low, an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by 
tickling  his  throat  with  a feather ; and,  if  that  fhould 
not  fucceed,  a clyfler  of  tobacco  tnay  be  adminiflered. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water.  This  has  often  been  found  to 
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fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had 
failed. 

When  the  obftruding  body  is  of  fuch  a nature  that  it 
may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this  may  be  at- 
tempted by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled,  and  a little 
heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible ; or  a piece  of  whale- 
bone, wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a lponge  faftened  to- 
one  end. 

Should  it  be  impofiible  to  extrad  even  thofe  bodies 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  ftomach,  we 
muft  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run 
the  hazard  of  pufhing  them  down,  than  fuffer  the  patient 
to  periih  in  a few  minutes  i and  we  ought  to  fcruple 
this  refolution  the  lefs,  as  a great  many  inftances  have 
happened,  where  the  fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and  in- 
digeftible  fubftances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft  that  all  endeavours  either  to 
extract  or  pufh  down  the  fubftance  muft  prove  ineffec- 
tual, they  fhould  be  difcontinued ; becaufe  the  inflam- 
mation occafioned  by  perfifting  in  them,  might  be  as 
dangerous  as  the  obftrudion  itfelf.  Some  have  died  in 
conlequence  of  the  inflammation,  even  after  the  body 
which  caufed  the  obftrudion  had  been  entirely  re- 
moved. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making  ufe 
of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he  cannot, 
he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  injedion,  through  a 
crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the  gul- 
let, fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and  water, 
barley-water,  or  a decodion  of  mallows.  Injedions  of 
this  kind  not  only  foften  and  footh  the  irritated  parts, 
but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are  often  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  loofening  the  obftrudion  than  all  attempts  with 
inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  obftruding  body  in  the  part,  the  patient  muft 
be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  He 
fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have  his  whole 
neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices.  The  like 
treatment  muft  alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to 
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fufpeft  an  inflammation  of  the  paflfages,  though  the  ob- 
ftrufting  body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loofened 
the  inhering  body  more  effectually  than  inftruments. 
Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced  up  a fubftance 
which  ftuck  in  the  gullet ; but  this  is  (till  more  proper 
and  efficacious  when  the  fubftance  gets  into  the  wind- 
pipe. In  this  cafe,  vomiting  and  fneezing  are  likewife 
to  be  excited.  Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have 
been  frequently  dilcharged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced  down 
into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fhould  ufe  a very  mild  and 
fmooth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruits  and  farinaceous 
fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage,  and  foups.  He  fhould 
avoid  all  heating  and  irritating  things,  as  wine,  punch, 
pepper,  and  fuch  like;  and  his  drink  fhould  be  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed,  that  the 
patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  muft  be 
nourifhed  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and  the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paftage  is  vanifh- 
ed, . fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiration  be  not  re- 
ftored  ; the  operation  of  bronchotomy , or  opening  of  the 
wind-pipe,  muft  be  dircftly  performed.  As  this  opera- 
tion is  neither  difficult  to  an  expert  furgeon,  nor  very 
painful  to  the  patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method  which 
can  be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we 
thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  fhould  only  be 
attempted  by  perfons  fkilled  in  furgery. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of  an 
hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  conflderable  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circumftances  may  happen 
to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  unfortunate  fituation, 
beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we  fhould  never  too  foon  re- 
fign  the  unhappy  object  co  his  fate,  but  try  every  me- 
thod for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many  well  atcefted  proofs 
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of  the  recovery  of  perfbns  to  life  and  health  ivho  had 
been  raken  our  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and  who 
remained  a confiderable  time  without  exhibiting  any  figns 
of  life. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken  out 
of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  as  pofiible  to  fome 
convenient  phee  where  the  nccefTarv  operations  for  its 
recovery  may  be  performed.  In  doing  this,  care  mud 
be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the  body  by  carrying  it 
in  any  unnatural  pofture  with  the  head  downwards,  or 
the  like.  If  an  adult  body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed, 
or  on  ffraw,  with  the  head  a little  railed,  and  carried  on 
a cart  or  on  men’s  fhoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and 
eafv  a pofition  as  poffible.  A fmall  body  may  be  carried 
in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently  drowned, 
the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is,  to  rejiore  the  na- 
tural warmth , upon  which  all  the  viral  fun&ions  depend  ; 
and  to  excite  thefe  functions  by  the  application  of  (timu- 
lants,  not  only  to  the  fkiri,  but  likewile  to  the  lungs,  in- 
teffines,  £wr. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the  per- 
fon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effectual  obffacle  to  his 
recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  ftripping  him  of  his  wet 
clothes,  his  body  muff  be  ftrongly  rubbed  for  a confider- 
able time  with  coarfe  linen  cloths,  as  warm  as  they  can 
be  made  ; and,  as  ioon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got 
ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  fhould  be 
continued.  Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water  to  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and  to  the 
palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  fhould  be  frequently  applied  to 
the  r.ofe ; and  the  ipine  of  the  back  and  pit  of  the  flo- 
mach  may  be  rubbed  with.warm  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 
The  temples  ought  alfo  to  be  chafed  with  volatile  fpirits; 
and  ffimulating  powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram, 
may  be  blo*n  up  the  noffrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  perfon  may  blow 
his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  all  the  force 
he  can,  holding  his  noffrils  ac  the  fame  time.  When  it 
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can  be  perceived  by  the  riling  of  the  ched  or  belly  that 
the  lunges  are  filled  wirh  air,  the  perfon  ought  to  defid 
from  blowing,  and  fhould  prefs  the  bread  and  belly  fo 
as  to  expel  the  air  again  ; and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
pealed for  fome  time,  alternately  inflating  and  dcprefling 
the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  refpiration. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it  may 
be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the  nodrils, 
and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other  clofe.  Dr. 
Monro,  for  this  purpofe,  recommenfs  a wooden  pipe 
fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  nodril,  and  at  the  other 
for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s  mouth,  or  for  recei- 
ving the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  if  necefiary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  ched  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  neceflfary  to  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  needlefs, 
however,  to  fpend  time  in  del'cribing  this  operation,  as 
it  flhould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  perfons  fkilled  in 
furgery. 

To  {Emulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco  may 
be  thrown  up  in  form. of  a clyfter.  There  are  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  which 
may  be  ufed  when  at  hand ; but  where  thefe  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  bufmefs  may  be  done  by  a common  to- 
bacco-pipe. The  bowl  of  the  pipe  mud  be  filled  with 
tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after  the  frnall  tube  has  been 
introduced  into  the  fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced 
up  by  blowing  through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes, 
wrapped  round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing 
through  an  empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  applied 
clofe  to  that  of  the  other.  This  may  alfo  be  done  in  the 
following  manner:  A common  clyder-pipe,  with  a bag 
mounted  upon  it,  may  be  introduced  into  the  fundament, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  frnall 
end  of  a tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  is 
to  be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  direCted  above. 
Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  throw  up  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  clyders  of  warm -water,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  fair,  and  dime  wine  or  fpirits,  may  be  frequently 
adrmmftered.  This  may  be  done  by  a common  clyftcr- 
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bag  and  pipe ; but,  as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well  up, 
a pretty  large  fyringe  will  anfwer  rhe  purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  To  ne  of  the  attendants 
ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into  which  the  per- 
fon  (hould  be  put,  if  the  above  endeavours  prove  inef- 
fe final.  Where  there  are  no  conveniences  for  ufmg  the 
warm  bath,  the  body  may  be  covered  with  warm  fait,  - 
fand,  afhcs,  grains,  or  fuch  like.  TilTot  mentions  an 
inttance  of  a girl  who  was  reffored  to  Iffe,  after  (he  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  water,  fw riled,  bloated,  and  to  alt 
appearance  dead,  by  laving  her  naked  body  upon  hot 
allies,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a 
bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a (locking  round  her  neck 
(luffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  coverings  over  all. 
After  fhe  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  this  fituation,  her 
pulfe  returned,  fhe  recovered  fpeech,  and  cried  out,  I 
freeze , I freeze ; a little  cherry  brandy  was  given  her, 
and  fhe  remained  buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  afhes  for 
eight  hours  : afterwards  fhe  was  taken  our,  without  any 
other  complaint,  except  that  of  laffitude  or  wearinefs, 
which  went  off  in  a few  days.  The  Doctor  mentions 
likewife  an  inftance  of  a man  who  was  reftored  to  life, 
after  he  had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat 
of  a dunghill. 

Till  the  patient  (hews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is  able 
to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous  to 
pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips,  however,  and 
tongue  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a feather,  dipped  in 
warm  brandy  or  other  llrong  fpirits;  and,  as  foon  as  he 
has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a little  warm 
wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought  every  now  and  then 
to  be  adminiftered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a little 
re-animated  ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke  without  the 
fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe : this  may  gene- 
rally be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and  fauces  with  an 
oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft  fubftance,  which  will  not 
injure  the  parts.  Tiffot,  in  this  cafe,  recommends  the 
cxymel  of  fquills,  a table-fpoonful  of  which,  diluted  with 
water,  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the 
patient  has  taken  five  or  fix  doles.  Where  that  medicine 
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is  not  at  hand,  a ftrong  infufion  of  fage,  camomile  flow- 
ers, or  carduus  benediftus,  fweetened  with  honey,  or  fome 
warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fait,  may,  he 
favs,  fupply  its  place.  The  Do&or  does  not  intend  that 
any  of  thefe  things  fliould  be  given  in  filch  quantity  as  to 
occalion  vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this  fituation 
are  not  expedient. 

We  are  bv  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  afliftance  as 
foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of  life,  fince 
they  fometimes  expire  after  thele  firft  appearances  of  re- 
covering. The  warm  and  flimulating  applications  are 
ftill  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quantities  of  fome  cordial 
liquor  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Laftly, 
though  the  perfon  fliould  be  manifeflly  re-animated,  there 
fometimes  remain  an  oppreflion,  a cough,  and  feverifh- 
nefs,  which  effectually  conftitute  a difeafe.  In  this  cafe, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and 
to  caufe  him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  elder- 
flower  tea,  or  any  other  foft  peCtoral  infufion. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow,  fuffocation,  or 
the  like,  mud  be  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  who  have  been  for  fome  time  under  water.  I once 
attended  a patient  who  was  fo  (tunned  by  a fall  from  a 
horfe,  that  for  above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any 
figns  of  life  ; yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper 
methods  taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered, 
and  in  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Phyficai  and  Literary  Eflfays,  of  a man  who  was  to  all 
appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  bread,  but  reco- 
vered upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  warm  water. 
Thefe,  and  other  inftances  of  a fimilar  nature,  which 
might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a full  proof  of  this  fad, 
that  many  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives 
by  fills,  blows,  and  other  accidents,  might  be  laved  by 
the  life  of  proper  means  duly  perftjied  in. 
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OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

Air  may  be  many  wavs  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deftrudive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from 
its  vivifying  principle  being  dedroyed,  or  from  fubrltr 
exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  - Thus  air  that 
has  pafled  through  burning  fuel  is  neither  capable  of 
fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger 
of  fleepirig  in  clofe  chambers  with  coil  fires.  Some  in- 
deed fuppofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphu- 
reous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fet  at  liberty 
and  didufed  all  over  the  chamber  j while  others  imagine 
it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged  with 
phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a fituation  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  deep 
in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind.  I lately 
faw  four  perfons  who  had  been  fuffocated  by  fleeping 
in  an  apartment  where  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been  left 
burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
or  other  liquors,  in  the  date  of  fermentation,  contains 
fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in  the  dime  manner  as 
the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  always  danger  in 
going  into  cellars  where  a large  quantity  of  thefe  liquors 
is  in  a date  of  fermentation,  efpecially  if  they  have 
been  clofe  flint  up  for  fome  time.  There  have  been 
many  indances  of  perfons  druck  dead  on  entering 
fuch  places,  and  of  others  who  Have  with  difficulty 
efcaned. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very  long 
fhur,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are  cleaned,  which 
have  not  been  emptied  for  ieveral  years,  the  vapours 
arifing  from  them  produce  the  fame  effects  as  thofe  men- 
tioned above.  For  this  reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  ven- 
ture into  a well,  pit,  cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and 
has  been  long  lhut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  diffidently 
purified,  by  burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to 
know,  as  has  been  Obferved  in  a former  part  of  this 
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work,  when  the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by 
letting  down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel, 
or  the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafelv  venture  in  ; but  where  they  are  fud  lenly  extin- 
guifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been  tirft 
purified  bv  fire. 

The  ofFenfive  fmell  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  efpecially 
when  their  flames  are  extinguiflied,  operate  like  other 
vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and  lefs  fuddenly. 
There  have,  however,  been  inftances  of  people  killed 
by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had  been  extinguiflied  in  a 
clofe  chamber;  and  perfons  of  weak,  delicate  breafts  ge- 
nerally find  themfelves  quickly  opprefled  in  apartments 
illuminated  with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fituations, 
and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally  relieved  as 
foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air,  or,  if  they  have  any 
remaining  uneafinefs,  a little  water  and  vinegar,  or  le- 
monade, drank  hot,  affords  them  relief.  But  when  they 
are  lo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have  loft  their  feeling  and  un- 
derftanding,  the  following  means  muft  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery : 

The  patient  fhould  *be  expofed  to  a very  pure,  frefh, 
and  open  air ; and  volatile  falts,  or  other  ftimulating 
fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould  next  be  bled  in 
the  arm,  or,  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  in  the  neck.  His 
legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed. 
As  foon  as  he  can  fwallow,  fome  lemonade,  or  water 
and  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be 
given  him. 

Nor  are  (harp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  negle&ed ; 
thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common  clyfter* 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tinfture  of  fenna,  of  each  two 
ounces  ; or,  in  their  ftead,  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe 
things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait  may  be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The  fame 
means,  if  necelfary,  which  were  recommended  in  the 
former  pare  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the 
circulation,  warmth,  &c. 
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Mr. TV  flach  furgeon  ar  Alioi,  relates  the  cafe  of  a man 
fuffocated  bv  the  iAam  of  burning  coal,  whom  he  reco- 
vered by  blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth, 
bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  caufing  him  to  be  well 
rubbed  and  tolled  about.  And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  Suffex, 
mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man  who  was  ftupified  by 
the  fmoke  of  fca-coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being 
pFnged  into  cold  water, and  aftc  rwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

1 he  pradtice  of  plunging  ptrfons  fuffocated  by  noxi- 
ous vapours  in  cold  water,  would  Fern  to  be  fupported 
by  the  common  experiment  of  fuftoraring  dogs  in  the 
grotto  del  cani , and  afterw  ards  recovering  them,  by  throw- 
ing them  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is  ex- 
pofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the  extremities, 
and  forcing  too  g:eat  a proportion  of  blood  towards  the 
brain  ; fo  that  the  patient  dies4  of  a kind  of  apoplexy, 
preceded  by  great  fleepinefs.  The  traveller,  in  this 
fituation,  who  finds  himfclf  begin  tfo  grow'  drowfy,  fhould 
redouble  his  efforts  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  immi- 
nent danger  he  is  expofed  to.  This  fieep,  which  he  might 
confider  as  feme  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if 
indulged,  prove  his  lath 

Such  violent  cfftdls  of  cold  are  happily  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country  3 it  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo  benumbed  or 
frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mortification,  if  proper 
means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it.  The  chief  danger  in 
this  fituation  ariles  from  the  fudden  application  of  heat. 
It  is  very  common,  when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched 
with  cold,  to  hold  them  to  the  fire  3 vet  reafon  and  ob- 
fervatien  fhew'  that  this  is  a molt  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent pra&ice. 

Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or  roots 
of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put  into  warm 
water,  they  will  be  deftroyed  by  rottennefs,  or  a kind 
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of  mortiflcarion  ; and  that  the  on'y  way  to  recover  them, 
is  to  immerfe  them  for  fome  time  in  very  cold  water. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in 
this  condition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with 
cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfcd  in  cold  water,  or 
rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their  natural  warmth 
and  fenfibility  : afler  which,  the  perfon  may  be  removed 
into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome 
cups  of  tea,  or  an  infufion  of  cider-flowers  fweetened 
with  honey.  Every  perfm  mild  hive  obferved,  when 
his  hands  were  even  but  flightly  affected  with  cold,  that 
the  bed  way  to  warm  them  was  by  wafhing  them  in  cold 
water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for  fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the  cold, 
that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  ic  will  be  necedary 
to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  water  ; or,  what 
will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  to  immerfe  him 
in  a bath  of  the  very  colded  water.  There  is  the  greated 
encouragement  to  perfid  in  the  ufe  of  chefe  means,  as  we 
are  allured  thac  perfons  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or 
had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five  or  fix 
fucceflive  days,  and  who  had  difeovered  no  marks  of  life 
for  fcveral  hours,  have  neverrhelefs  been  revived. 

1 have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes,  chil- 
blains, and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities,  which 
are  fo  common  among  the  peafants  in  the  cold  leafon, 
were  chiefly  occafloned  by  their  fudden  tranfltions  from 
cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been  expofed  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  immediately  apply  their 
hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if  they  have  occafnn, 
plunge  them  into  warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a 
mortification  does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  fel- 
dom  fails  to  enfue.  Moil  of  the  ill  conl'equences  from 
this  quarter  might  be  eafliy  avoided,  by  only  obferving 
the  precautions  mentioned  above. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effects  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fb'common 
in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much  more  fud  Jen 
than  thofe  of  cold,  in  hot  countries  people  frequently 
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drop  down  desd  in  the  ftreets,  exhaufted  with  heat  and 
fat  igue.  In  this  cafe,  if  any  warm  cordial  can  be  pour- 
ed into  the  mouth,  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot 
be  effr&ed,  they  may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter. 
Volatile  fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a ftimulating  nature, 
may  be  applied  to  the  fkin,  which  fhould  be  well  rubbed 
with  coarfc  cloths,  whipped  with  nettles,  or  other  ftimO- 
lating  things.  Some  of  the  antient  phyficians  are  laid  to 
have  rcflored  to  life  peifons  .apparently  dead,  by  beating 
them  with  rods. 

Head  aches  are  often  occafioned  by  expofure  to  intenfe 
heat  j and  in  warm  climates,  where  people  are  very  liable 
to  what  they  call  ccups  de  Joleil , or  ftrokes  of  the  iun,  it 
is  a common  cuftom  to  lay  linen  cloths,  feveral  times 
doubled,  on  the  head,  and  to  keep  them  moiftened  with 
very  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  ftupor  is  di- 
mi  nifhed.  This  they  term  drawing  the  fire  out  of  the 
head. 
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OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 


CTRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with  blood, 
^ are  often  feized  with  iudden  fainting  fits,  after  violent 
exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or  ftrong  liquors,  ex- 
pofure to  great  heat,  intenfe  application  to  ftudy,  or  the 
like. 


In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fmell  to 
fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts,  ought 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  ; and  two  or  three 
fpocnfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five  times  as  much 
water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates  into  a 
JyncGpe , that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and  underftanding, 
the  patient  mull  be  bled.  After  the  bleeding,  a clyfter 
will  be  proper,  and  then  he  fhould  be  kept  cafy  and  quiet, 
6 only 
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only  giving  him  every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infu- 
fion  of  any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
fugar  and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe,  occur 
frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in  order  to 
efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet,  confiding 
chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  His  drink 
ought  to  be  water  or  finall  beer,  and  he  fhould  deep  but 
moderately,  and  take  much  excrcife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defeat 
than  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready  to 
happen  after  great  evacuations  of  anv  kind,  obftinate 
watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like  In  thefe,  an 
almoft  diredlly  oppofite  courfe  to  that  mentioned  above 
mud:  be  purfued. 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head  low, 
and  being  covered,  fhould  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms, 
and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hot  flannels. 
Hungary  water,  volatile  halts,  or  ftrong  duelling  herbs, 
as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe.  His 
mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy ; and,  if 
he  can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and  cin- 
namon, which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into 
his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or 
brandy  muft  be  applied  ro  the  pic  of  his  ftomach,  and 
warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid  to  his 
feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he  fhould 
take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  bif- 
cuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To  prevent  the  return 
of  the  firs,  he  ought  to  take  often,  but  in  finall  quantities, 
fome  light  yet  ftrengthening  nourifhment,  as  panado 
made  with  foup  inftead  of  water,  new-laid  eggs  lightly 
poached,  chocolate,  light  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  luch 
like. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effetft  of  bleeding  or 
ofihe  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong  to  this  clafs. 
Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleeding  are  feldom  dan- 
gerous, generally  terminating  as  loon  as  the  patient  is  laid 
•upon  the  bed  ; indeed,  perl'ons  fubjerft  to  this  kind 
fhould  always  be  bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it. 
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Should  the  fainting,  however,  continue  longer  rhnn  u6jal, 
volatile  f ir:rs  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on 
the  TrnpVs  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effe<5h  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid  purges 
or  vomit!,  the  patient  mud  be  treated  in  all  refpeidsas  if 
he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould  be  made  to  drink  plen- 
tifully of  milk,  warm  water,  and  oil,  barley  water,  or 
ftich  like;  emollient  clvftcrs  will  like  wife  be  proper,  and 
the  | a ient’.N  f.tength  fhould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by 
givin  i him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Pointings  are  crtt  n occafioned  bv  indipedion.  This 
rrav  either  pmceid  from  the  quantity  oe  quality  of  the 
foo  b When  the  former  of  rhefe  is  thecaufe,  the  cure  w ill 
be  bed  performed  by  vomiting,  which  may  be  promoted 
bv  rSufing  the  patient  to  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camo- 
Erile-Rowers,  car  duns  IcncdiBus,  or  the  like.  When  the 
dilorder  | rr  cteds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  pa- 
tient, ae  in  the  cafe  cfwraknef,  muff  be  revived  by  llrong 
fmclls,  &c. ; af  cr  which  he  fhould  be  made  to  fwallow  a 
large  quantity  of  light  warm  fluid,  which  may  ferve  to 
drown,  as  it  were,  the  offending  matter,  to  foften  its  acri- 
mony, and  either  to  tffcdl  a difeharge  of  it  by  vomiting, 
or  force  it  dowm  into  the  intedines. 

Fven  riifagree  ble  fn  ells  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  eff  ecially  in' people  of  weak  nerves.  When 
this  lia|  pe  '5,  the  path  nr  fhould  be  carried  into  the  open 
air,  have  flirrukting  tl  ings  held  to  his  nofe,  and  thole 
fubOarces  which  ; re  difagrecable  to  him  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  removed.  But  we  h ve  already  taken  notice 
of  fwoonings  which  arife  from  nervous  dilorders,  and  fhall 
therefore  lay  no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fairting  firs  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of  difeafes. 
In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they  generally  denote 
an  ( ppit  fiion  at  the  llemncb,  or  a mafs  of  corrupted  hu- 
mours, and  they  ceafe  after  evacuati-  ns  either  by  vomit 
or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at  the  b;  ginning  of  malignant 
fevers,  they  indica  e great  d nger.  In  each  of  thefe 
cafes,  vinegar  tiled  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
bed  remedy  during  the  j atoxiim,  and  plenty  of  len  on- 
juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which  happen  in  mf- 
eaks  accompanied  with  great  evacuations,  mutt  be  treated 
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like  thofe  which  are  owing  t.i  weaknefs,  and  the  evacua- 
tions ought  to  be  rrftraincd.  When  they  happen  to- 
wards the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or 
at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  pa- 
tient mu  ft  be  ldp  ported  by'  fm.Il  draughts  of  wine  and 
water. 

Dehcate  and  hvfteric  women  are  very  liable  to  fwoon* 
ing  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might  be  ofeen 
prevented  bv  generous  cordials  and  the  ad  million  of 
frefn  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  bv  ex ce (five  flood- 
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ing,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  refir  lined  They  are 
generally  the  effe<5l  of  mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion. 
Dr  Engleman  relates  the  calc  of  a woman  f<  in  childbed, 

“ who,  after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted, 
et  and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  apparently 
“ dead.  A phvfician  was  lent  for ; her  own  maid,  in  the 
ic  mean  while,  being  out  of  patience  at  his  delay,  at- 
t(  temp-ed  to  aflift  h<-r  herfelf,  and  extending  herfelf  up  -n 
“ hc-r  mifirefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  hcr’s,  blew  in  as 
“ much  breach  as  Pne  pofiibly  could,  and  in  a very  fhort 
fc  time  the  exhaulled  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a pro- 
<c  found  fleep;  when  proper  things  being  given  her,  flie 
<c  foon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  afked  how  fhe  came  to  think  of 
<c  this  expedient,  faid,  fhe  had  feen  it  pradtifed  at  Altcn- 
. “ burgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with  the  happielt 
« effett.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  midwives  may 
be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example.  Mmy 
children  are  born  without  any  figns  ofliF,  and  others*  ex- 
pire foon  after  the  birth,  who  might,  without  all  doubt, 
by  proper  care,  be  reftored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefh  air  is 
always  of  the  greateft  imp  utance  to  the  patient.  By  nut 
attending  to  this  circumltance,  people  often  kill  their 
friendswhilcthey  areendeavouring  to  five  them.  Aiarmed 
at  the  patient’s  fituadon,  they  call  in  a crowd  of  people 
to  his  a fli fiance,  or  perhaps  to  witrtefs  his  exit,  whole 
breathing  exhaufls  the  air,  and  increafes  the  danger. 
There  is  not  the  leafb  doubt  but  tiiis  practice , whicn  is 
very  common  among  the  lower  fort  of  people,  often 
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proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  delicate,  and  fuch  per  Tons 
as  fall  into  fainting  fits  from  mere  exhauftion,  or  the  vio- 
lence of  fome  difeafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to 
be  admitted  .into  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a 
fwoon,  than  are  abfolutely  necefiary  for  his  aftiftance,  and 
the  windows  of  the  apartment  fhould  always  be  opened,  at 
leafi:  as  far  as  to  admit  a ftream  of  fiefh  air. 

Perfons  fubjedl  to  frequent  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits, 
fhould  negledt  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of  them,  as 
their  confequences  are  always  injurious  to  the  conltitu- 
tion.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  perfon  in  dejedtion 
andweaknefs;  the  fecretions  are  thereby  fufpended,  the 
humours  difpofed  to  ftagnation,  coagulations  and  obitruc- 
tions  are  formed,  and,  if  the  rrYotion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked,  polypufes 
are  fometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger  veficls.  The 
only  kind  of  fwocnings  not  to  be  dreaded,  are  thofe 
which  fometimes  mark  the  crifis  in  fevers;  yet  even 
thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  be  removed. 

I have  before  remarked,  burl  deem  it  of  importance 
to  repeat  the  obfervation,  that  it  is  only  when  the  faint- 
ing fit  evidently  arifes  from  a fulnefs  of  the  habit,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a total  abolition  of  feeling  and  under- 
flanding,  that  bleeding  is  advifable.  The  ufe  of  the  lancet 
might  otherwife  have  the  mod  deadly  effedt.  Many 
perfons,  even  of  robuft  confiitutions,  are  very  apt  to 
faint  upon  having  a vein  opened  and  loPing  a little  blood. 
How  dangerous  then  muft  the  operation  be,  when  a pa- 
tient has  already  fainted,  and  mod  probably  from  ex- 
treme weaknefs  and  a deft  dt  of  blood  ! I have  no  doubt 
but  many  a murder  has  been  rafhiy  committed  in  fuch 
c^fes. 


OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effedls  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind 
of  poilon  kills  more  ctrtainly  than  an  overdofe  of  ardent 
fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  defiroying  the  nervous  energy, 
they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once;  but  in  general  their  ef- 
fects are  more  flow,  and  in  many  refpedts  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  may 
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prove  fatal  when  taken  to  excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits; 
but  th“y  may  generally  bedifcharged  bv  vomiting,  which 
ought  alwavs  to  be  excited  when  the  ftomach  is  over- 
charged with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxicated, 
lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  conduft  themfelves, 
than  ftim  the  definitive  quality  of  the  liquor.  Unable 
to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and  lie  in  fome  awkward  pof- 
ure,  which  obdruts  the  circulation  or  breathing, and  often 
continue  in  this  (ituacion  till  thev  die.  No  perfon,  when 
drunk,  fhould  be  left  bv  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been 
loofened,  and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a pofture  as  is  moft 
favourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  difcharging 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The  belt  pofture  for 
difcharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  is  to  lay  the  per- 
fon upon  his  belly  ; when  afleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his 
fide,  with  his  head  a little  raifed,  and  particular  care  inuft 
be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twilled,  or  have 
any  thing  too  tight' about  ir. 

The  exceflivc  degree  of  third  occafioned  bv  drinking 
lfrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it  by 
taking  what  is  hurtful.  1 have  known  fatal  confeqoences 
even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after  a debauch  of 
wine  or  four  punch ; thefe  acid  liqu  ts,  together  with 
the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  having  coagulated  the  milk  in 
fuch  a manner  that  it  could  never  be  digefted.  The 
fafeft  drink  after  a debauch  is  wa;er  with  a toaft,  tea, 
infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like. 
If  the  perfon  warns  to  vomit,  he  mav  drink  a weak  infu- 
fion  ot  camomile  flowers,  or  lukewarm  water  and  oil ; 
buc  in  this  condition,  vomiting  mav  generally  be  excited 
by  only  tickling  the  throat  with  the  ringer  or  a feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  cliff  rent  fymptoms 
of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and  propoting  a 
general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in  this  fituation,  I 
Ihall  briefly  relate  the  hiftory  of  a cale  which  lately  fell 
under  my  own  obfcrvation,  wherein  moft  of  thole  iymp- 
toms  ufually  reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the 
treatment  was  fucccfsful. 

A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had,  for  a 
hire3  drank  ten  glalies  of  ftrong  brandy.  He  foon  after 
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fell  faft  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  ficuation  for  feveral 
hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy  manner  of  breathing,  the 
coldncfs  of  the  extremities,  and  other  threatening  fymp- 
toms,  alarmed  his  friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me. 

I found  him  (till  fleeping,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and 
his  fkin  covered  with  a cold  clammy  fweat.  Almolx  the 
only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  laborious  breath- 
ing, and  a convu'five  motion  or  agitation  of  his  b "*  els. 

I tried  to  roole  him,  but  in  vair,  bv  punching,  fivking, 
applying  volati’e  fpirits,  and  other  Simulating  things  to 
his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces  of  bk.od  were  hkewife 
taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  wa.-  r 
was  pomed  into  his  mouth;  but  r-.s  he  could  not  fw allow, 
very  lirde  of  this  got  into  the  ftomach.  None  c,»  t.iefc 
things  having  rhe  leaft  efrrft,  and  nic  danger  feeming  to 
increaV,  I orde  red  his  legs  to  be  put  int  > warm  water 
and  a {harp  clvfter  to  he  immediately  aenmnifer  d.  I his 
gave  him  a fool,  and  was  the  far fh  tiling  tnat  irhcved 
him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated  with  the  fame  happy 
tffeCf,  2nd  feerr.ed  to  be  the  chid  caufe  of  his  recovery. 
He  then  began  to  (hew  feme  figns  ot  life,  took  drink 
vhenu  was  offered  him,  and  c-.ime  gradually  to  Ins  lenlts. 
He  continued,  however,  for  ieveral  c.avs  w eak  and  fever- 
ifh,  and  complained  much  of  a found*  in  his  hov  els, 
•which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a fitndcr  diet,  and 
cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuficred  to 
die,  without  any  affiftance  being  called,  had  rot  3 neigh- 
bour, a few  days  before,  wl;o  hao  been  acv’.ftd  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him  ot  an  ague,  expired  under  very 
fimikr  circumftances. 


OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

Thefe  may  femetimes  proceed  from  an  infar&ion  of 
the  lungs,  produced  by  vilcid  clammy  humours,  or  a 
fpafmodic  afftdlion  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ.  Pcrfions 
who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood,  are  very 
liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the  former  of  thde  caules. 
Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to 
receive  an  emollient  clyfler,  and  to  take  frequently  a cup 
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or  diluting  liquor  with  a little  nirre  in  it.  They  fhould 
like  vife  receive  the  {teams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs 
by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  afthmntic  perfons  are  moft  fubjeeft  to  fpaf- 
modic  affeflio'sof  the  lungs  In  t his  cTt  the  patient’s 
legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  the  Hearns 
of  viregar  applied  as  above.  Warm  diluting  liquors 
fhould  likewifc  be  drank;  to  a cup  of  which  a tcafpoon- 
ful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  occafionally  be  added. 
Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather,  mav  be  held  to  the  pa- 
tient’s nofe,  and  frcih  air  fhould  be  freely  admitted  to 
him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffbeated  ,by  the  carelefthefs  or  in- 
attention of  their  nurfes  *.  An  infant  when  in  brd 
fhould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down  with 
i s head  under  the  bed-clothes;  and  when  in  a cradle,  its 
face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall  degree  of  at- 
tention to  thefe  two  fimple  rules  would  fave  the  lives  of 
many  infants  and  prevent  others  from  being  rendered 
weak  and  fickly  all  their  da)s  by  the  injuries  done  to 
their  lungs. 

Indead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of  infants 
who  are  fuffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  ir  is  termed  by  their 
nurfes,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  related  by  Mon- 
fieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of  furgery  at  Paris,  as 
it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  contains  ahnoft  every 
thing  that  can  be  done  on  inch  occafions. 

A nurle  having  had  the  misf  >rtune  to  overlay  a child, 
he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without  any  fnms 
of  life;  no  pulLtion  in  the  arteries,  no  rclpiration,  the 
face  livid,  the  iyts  open,  dull,  and  carnilhed,  tnc  nofe  full 
of  Inivel,  the  mouth  gaping,  in  fhort  it  was  ahnoft  cold. 
Whiht  lotre  linen  clothes  and  a parcel  or  allies  were 
warming,  he  had  tiie  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a 
warm  bed,  and  on  th;  right  fide.  He  then  was  nibbed  all 

* Thefe  accidents  arc  not  always  the  effects  of  careleflhefs.  I 
Jiave  known  an  infant  overlaid  by  it*  n. other  being  leized  in  the 
night  with  an  hylteric  fit.  This  ought  loierve  as  a caution  againft 
employing  hylteric  women  as  nurfes ; and  iliould  likewife  teach 
fuch  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  iau.e  bed  with  ihcmfelves, 
hut  in  a ftp  all  adjacent  one. 
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over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and  de- 
licate fkin.  As  foon  as  the  allies  had  received  their  due 
degree  of  heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except 
the  face,  placed  him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on 
which  he  had  been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a 
blanket.  He  had  a bottle  of  eau.  de  luce  in  his  pocket, 
which  he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time  ; and' 
between  whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up  his 
noftrils  : to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his  mouth, 
and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe*  Animal  heat  began  thus 
to  be  excited  gradually ; the  pulfations  of  the  temporal 
artery  were  foon  fedt,  the  breathing  became  more  fre- 
quent and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed  and  opened  alter- 
nately. At  length  the  child  fetched  fome  cries  expreffive 
of  his  want  of  the  bread,  which  being  applied  to  his 
mouth,  he  catched  at  it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  him.  Though  the  pulfations 
of  the  arteries  were  by  this  time  very  well  re-eftablifhed, 
and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advife- 
able  to  leave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
longer  under  the  afhes.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out, 
cleaned  and  drefied  as  ufual ; to  which  a gentle  fleep 
fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a young 
man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair,  to  whom 
he  adminiftered  help  as  effectually  as  in  the  preceding 
cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Doctors  Commons,  London, 
relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  reftoreci  to  life  after 
twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  continued  in  good 
health  for  many  years  after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to  life 
were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  external  ju- 
gular ; rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck,  with  a quan- 
tity of  volatile  ipirits  and  oil ; adminiffering  the  tobacco 
ciyfter  by  means  of  lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong  fri&ions  of 
the  legs  and  arms.  This  courfe  had  been  continued  for 
about  four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the 
windpipe,  and  air  blown  firongiy  through  a canula  into  the 
lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the  biood  at 
the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a flow  pnlfe 
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was  juft  perceptible  at  the  wrift.  The  frictions  were 
continued  for  fome  time  longer ; his  pulfe  became  more 
frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofc  being  irritated  with 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cor- 
dials were  then  adminidered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he 
was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  fliew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  ftrangle 
themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 

OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 
SION FITS. 

Convulfion  fits  often  conftiture  the  laft  feene  of  acute 
or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can 
remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s  recovery  after 
expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a perfon  who  appears  to  be 
in  perfect  health,  is  fuddenly  feized  with  a convulfion  fit, 
and  feems  to  expire,  fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be 
made  to  redore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  mod  liable  to 
cohvulfions,  and  are  often  carried  oft  very  fuddenly  by 
one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  There  are 
many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having  been 
redored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance  expired 
in  convulfions  j but  we  (hall  only  relate  the  following  in- 
fiance mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
■practicability  of  recovering  perfons  vifibly  dead. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Clements  in  Colchefter , a child  of  fix 
months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having  had  the 
bread,  was  feized  with  a drong  convulfion  fit,  which  lad- 
ed fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  total  a privation  of  motion 
in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was  deemed  ab- 
folutely  dead.  It  was  accordingly  dripped,  laid  out,  the 
pafling-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to  be  made  j 
but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman  who  ufed  to  admire  the 
child,  hearing  of  its  fudden  death,  hadened  to  the  houfe, 
and  upon  examining  the  child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints 
limber,  and  fancied  that  a glafs  die  held  to  its  mouth  and 
nofe  was  a little  damped  with  the  breath  ; upon  which 
die  took,  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the  lire, 
rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In  a quarter 
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of  an  hour  (hr  Pit  >he  hcarr  begin  to  beat  faintlv;  Hie 
then  pur  a little  of  the  mother’s  mi'k  imo  its  motirb, 
continued  to  rub  its  palps  and  foies,  fcund  the  c'  ild  be- 
gin to  move,  and  the  milk  was  iwallowrd  ; and  in  ano- 
ther quarter  ofan  hour  fhe  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  rrftor- 
ing  to  its  difronfolate  n other  fhe  babe  quite  recovered, 
eager  to  lay  hold  of  the  bread,  and  able  to  fuck  again. 
The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at 
prefent  alive. 

Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of  every 
perfon,  were  fufficitnt  to  rrfiore  to  life  an  infant  to  all 
appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  but  for  the 
ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours,  would  have  remained  fo. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  th  ngs  which  might  be 
done  in  cafe'  the  above  fhould  not  fucceed  ; as  rubbing 
the  body  with  firt  ng  fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  afhes 
or  fait,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm 
fiimulating  clyfiers  or  the  imoke  of  tobacco  into  the  in- 
teftines,  and  fuch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon  af.er  the 
birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ul'ed  for  their  reco- 
very, as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftances  fimilar  to 
thofe  mentioned  above. 

Thefe  diredtions  may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  circum- 
ftances of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  furficient 
proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the  endeavours  of 
perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in  affifting  thofe  who 
are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident  Cr  difeafe. 
>JMany  fudis  of  a fimilar  nature  might  be  adduced,  were  it 
neceffaiy  ; but  thefe,  it  is  hopeo,  will  be  fufficient  to  call, 
up  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane 
and  benevolent  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the 
prefervation  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  Jociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  inftU 
tuted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1767 , had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  150  perfons,  in  the  fpaee 
of  four  years,  had  been  faved  by  the  means  pointed  out 
by  them,  many  of  whom  owed  their  prefervation  to  pea- 
fants  and  people  of  no  medical  knowledge.  But  ifye 
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means  ufed  with  fo  much  efficacy  in  recovering  drowned 
perfons  are,  with  equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a number 
of  cafes  where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be 
only  fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all 
their  functions,  on  being  put  into  morion  again.  It  is 
Chocking  to  reflect,  that,  for  want  of  this  confide  rat  ion, 
many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave  in  whom 
the  principles  of  life  might  have  been  revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  mod  likely  to 
he  attended  w ith  fuecefs,  arc  all  thofe  called  hidden  deaths 
from  an  invifible  canfe  as  apoplexies,  hyfterics,  fail- 
ings, and  many  other  diforders  wherein  perfons  in  a mo- 
ment fink  down  and  expire.  The  various  cahi3lties  in 
which  they  may  be  tried  are,  fuff  cations  from  the  ful- 
phureous  damps  cf  mines,  cpal-pks,  dec.  the  unwhole- 
fome  air  of  iong  unopened  wells  or  caverns ; the  noxi- 
ous vapours  anting  from  fermenting  liquors ; the  Reams 
of  burning  charcoal  j fulphurcous  mineral  acids ; arfeni- 
cal  effluvia.  See. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  ftrangling,  and 
apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold,  &c.  like- 
wile  furnifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch  endeavours. 
Thofe,  perhaps,  who,  to  nopearance,  are  killed  by  light- 
ning, or  by  any  violent  agitation  of  the  pafflons,  as  fear, 
joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like,  might  aifo  be  frequently  re. 
covered  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  as  blowing  llrongly 
into  their  Jungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
fuddtnly  deprived  of  life,  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all  cafes; 
they  are  practicable  by  every  one  who  fnppens  to  be  pre- 
fenc  at  the  accident,  and  require  no  great  expence,  and 
lefs  fkill.  The  great  aim  is  to  reflore  the  warmth  and 
vital  motions.  This  may  in  general  be  attempted  by 
means  of  heat,  frictions,  bleeding,  blowing  air  m:o  the 
lungs,  adminiltcring  cl  Viters  and  generous  cordials.  Thefe 
muft  be  varied  according  to  circumltances.  Common 
fenfe,  and  the  ficuation  of  the  patient,  will  fuggeft  the 
proper  manner  of  conducting  them.  Aoove  all,  wc  would 
recommend  perfeverance.  Pcopie  aught  never  to  defpair 
oa  account  of  difeouraging  circumltances,  or  to  leave  off 
j . ‘heir 
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their  endeavours  as  long  as  there  is  the  lead  hope  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Where  much  good  and  no  hurt  can  be  done,  no 
one  ought  to  grudge  his  labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  an  inftitution,  fimilar 
to  that  of  Amflerdam,  was  eftablifhed,  upon  a more  ex- 
tenfjve  plan,  in  Great  Britain;  and  that  a reward  was  al- 
lowed to  every  one  who  lbould  be  inftrumtntal  in  refto- 
ring  to  life  a perfon  feemingly  dead  *.  Men  will  do  much 
for  fame,  bur  (fill  more  for  money.  Should  no  profit, 
however,  be  annexed  to  thole  benevolent  offices,  the 
heartfelt  pleafure  which  a good  man  muff  enjoy,  on  re- 
flecting that  he  has  been  the  happy  inftrument  of  laving 
one  of  his  fellow- creatures  from  an  untimely  grave,  is  it- 
felf  a fufficicnt  reward. 
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OF  COLD  BATHING,  AND  DRINKING  THE 
MINERAL  WATERS. 

TN  a note  fubjoined  to  the  Cautions,”  given  in  for- 
mer editions  of  this  work,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  and  of  mineral  waters,  I pledged  myfelf  to 
treat  the  fubjeCt  at  more  length  on  a future  occafion  ; 
and  I now  mean  to  fulfil  that  promife.  The  difeuffion 
will  be  naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  firft,  I 
Ihall  endeavour  to  illuflrate  the  extenfive  utility  of  the 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  firft  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inltituted  in  Britain 
with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  and  that 
their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lei's  iuccefstul.  He  is  likewifc 
happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  tliofe  who 
have  been  adtivc  in  their  endeavours  to  reftore  to  life  perfons  who 
had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenlv  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident. 
How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  fuperftitious  inftitution,  which  al- 
lows any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead  perfon  cut  of  the 
water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriftian  burial  ; but  allows  nothing 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  who  recovers  him  after 
he  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead  i 
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Cold  bath,  in  preferving  as  well  as  reftoring  health ; and 
fhall  point  out  the  cafes  where  it  may  be  hurtful.  I pro- 
pofe,  in  the  fecond  part,  to  give  a particular  account  of 
the  qualities  of  the  molt  celebrated  mineral  waters  in 
our  own  iffand,  and  on  the  continent «to  fpecify  the 
difeales  wherein  they  are  refpe£tively  indicated  ; — and 
to  lay  down  the  bed  praflical  rules  for  employing  them, 
with  fafety  and  benefit.  I need  not  enlarge  on  the  im- 
portance of  fuch  details.  Every  body  knows  that  the 
bed  things  are  liable  to  the  greated  abufe  ; and  as  na- 
ture does  not  afford  more  aiftive  or  more  powerful  me- 
dicines than  thofe  in  queftion,  any  error  in  the  appli- 
cation may  be,  and  often  is,  attended  with  confiderablq 
danger.  t 

OF  COLD  BATHING,  WITH  REMARKS  ON 
THE  CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  WARM 
BATH  IS  MORE  ADVISABLE. 

Immerfion  in  cold  water  is  a cuftom  which  lays  claim 
to  the  mod  remote  antiquity.  Indeed,  it  mud  have 
been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  necefflty  of  water 
for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  its  application  to  the  body  in  hot  countries,  mud 
very  early  have  recommended  it  to  the  human  fpecies. 
Even  the  example  of  other  animals  was  fufHcient  to  give 
the  hint  to  man.  By  indinft,  many  of  them  are  led  to 
apply  cold  water  in  this  manner ; and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been* known  to  languid),  and 
even  to  die.  But  whether  the  practice  of  cold  bathing 
arole  from  neceffity,  realoning,  or  imitation,  is  an  in- 
quiry of  little  conlequence : our  bufinefs  is  to  point  ouc 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  it,  when  ju- 
diciouflv  rel'orted  to,  and  the  danger  attending  its  im- 
proper ufe. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fi mple  element  of 
water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may  plunge  into  it 
at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this,  however,  they  are 
much  miftaken.  I have  known  apoplexies  occafioned 
by  going  into  the  cold  bath, — fevers  excited  by  Haying 
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too  long  in  it, — and  other  maladies  fo  much  aggravated 
bv  its  continued  ule  as  to  become  abfolutely  incurable. 
Without  a proper  difcrimination  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
eafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  moft  power- 
ful medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  The 
phyfician,  who  cured  Augudus  by  cold  bathing,  killed 
his  heir  by  the  very  fame  prefrription.  This  induced 
the  Roman  fenate  to  make  laws  for  regulating  the  baths, 
and  preventing  the  numerous  evils  which  arofe  from  an 
imprudent  and  promiscuous  ufe  of  thofe  elegant  and  fa- 
fhionable  pieces  of  luxury.  But  as  no  iuch  laws  exilt  in 
this  country,  every  one  docs  that  which  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes , and  of  courfe  many  mud  do  vvrong.  I hope, 
however,  that,  when  better  informed,  they  will  learn  to 
correct  errors  of  fo  fatal  a tendency. 

Abfurd  prejudices  a gain  d cold  bathing  are  not  lefs 
biameable  on  the  other  hand.  Though  it  fhould  never 
be  prefqribed  for  the  cure  of  dijeafes , without  well  con- 
fidering  the  nature  of  each  cafe,  it  cannot  be  too  earned- 
ly  or  too  generally  recommended  as  a prefervative  of 
health.  1 am  therefore  forry  to  fee  lome  modern  wai- 
ters attempting  to  revive  the  whimfical  and  long-explo- 
ded dodrine  of  Galen,  who  (aid,  that  immerfion  in 
cold  water  was  fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears  ; 
and  that  warm  bathing  was  conducive  to  the  growth 
and  drength  of  infants.  How  rgregioudy  do  the  great- 
eft  men  err,  whenever  they  lofe  light  of  facts,  and  fub- 
ftitute  (allies  cf  wit  or  fpecious  arguments  in  phyfic  for 
obfervation  and  experience  ! By  thele  the  fuperior  ex- 
cellence of  the  cold  bath  is  placed  beyond  the  pofiibility 
of  a doubt.  Its  tonic  powers  are  found  to  be  peculiarly 
proper  lor  the  lax  fibres  of  young  people,  rendering 
them  firm  and  eladic,  and  enabling  the  vital  organs  to 
perform  their  refpedive  lundions  with  eaie  and  re- 
gularity. 

In  other  parts  of  this  work  I had  occafion  to  deferibe, 
with  greater  minute  nefs  than  is  nownecelLry,.  the  many 
good  effeds  of  walhing  children  ; and  I gave  a few  di- 
redions  as  ro  the  manner  of  employing  this  very  laiu*v 
tary  operation,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  I 
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fhewed  how  the  life  of  the  cold  bath  might  be  gradu- 
ally brought  about  with  the  ucmoft  fafety ; and  I am 
perfuaded  that  thofe  who  give  it  a fair  trial  will  readily 
comply  with  my  farther  advice  to  continue  it  ever  after, 
except  in  fuch  cafes  of  indifpofition  or  infirmity  as  I (hall 
prefently  notice.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
growth,  vigour,  and  firmnefs  of  youth*  or  to  the  acti- 
vity and  permanent  health  of  manhood,  than  daily  im- 
merlion  in  cold  water.  Itfteels  the  frame  againft  changes 
of  weather,  againft  the  impreffions  of  cold  or  moifture, 
and  many  other  external  injuries.  It  is  of  courfc  the 
bed  preventive  of  all  thofe  difeafes  which  arife  from  a 
relaxed  fkin,  obftruflcd  or  profufe  perlpiration,  and  ner- 
vous weaknefs. 

When  the  cold  bath  is  ufed  merely  as  a means  of  pre- 
ferving  health,  in  which  point  of  view  I am  now  con- 
ridering  it,  a fingle  plunge  or  dip  of  the  whole  body  will 
be  fufficient,  though  active  fwimmers  may  continue  their 
favourite  amufement  for  five  or  fix  minutes  without  in- 
jury. Any  longer  flay  might  prove  dangerous*  by  not 
only  occafioning  an  excefiive  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chilling  the  blood,  cramping  the  mufcles* 
relaxing  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeating  the  intention 
of  bathing.  For  want  of  a due  regard  to  thefe  circum- 
ltances,  young  men  have  often  endangered,  and  fome- 
times  loll  their  lives.  In  all  cafes,  it  is  highly  necef- 
lary  to  be  rubbed  dry  at  the  inftant  of  coming  out  of  the 
water,  and  to  take  exercife  for  at  lead:  half  2n  hour  after. 
A little  exercife  is  alfo  advifable  before  bathing,  fo  as  to 
excite  a gentle  glow  or  temperate  degree  of  warmth,  and 
thus  guard  again!!  the  bad  confequences  of  a fhock,  when 
the  body  is  either  chilly  or  over-heated. 

The  like  caution  fhould  be  given  againft  plunging  in- 
to cold  water  after  dinner,  or  after  much  fatigue.  For 
thefe  and  many  other  reafons,  the  morning  is  very  pro- 
perly recommended  to  perions  in  health  as  the  beft  time 
for  bathing.  It  is  the  leaft  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
other  purfuits  or  concerns  : it  walhes  away  any  particles 
of  the  perfpirable  matter  that  may  have  remained  on  the 
jfurface  of  the  fkin,  before  they  can  be  re-abforbed : it 
affords  frdh  ftipplics  of  vigour  and  alacrity,  to  enter  up- 
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on  the  duties  of  the  day ; and,  as  I have  already  hinted, 
it  fortifies  the  body  againfl  any  changes  of  weather,  to 
which  it  may  be  afterwards  expofed  in  a far  lighter 
element. 

In  a date  of  perfect  health,  it  may  be  farther  obferved, 
that  people  need  not  give  themfclves  much  trouble 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  fea- bathing  in  preference  to 
river-water,  as  the  grand  efledt  of  both  is  nearly  the 
fame,  though  fome  confiderations  of  lefs  moment  may 
concur  to  render  the  former  more  inviting.  Among 
thefe  we  muft  reckon  the  ufual  refort  of  gay  company 
to  different  parts  of  the  coaft  in  fummer,  the  refreshing 
coolnefs  of  the  fea-air  in  that  fcafon,  and  the  agreeable 
flimulus  which  many  perfons  expetience  from  the  adlion 
of  faline  particles,  not  only  in  the  water,  but  when  they 
are  floating  in  the  atmolphere.  It  fhould  alfo  be  confi- 
dered,  that  the  temperature  of  the  lea  is  more  uniform 
than  that  of  rivers,  never  rifing  fo  high,  or  finking  fo 
low,  in  any  change  of  weather.  But  fuch  points  of  dif- 
ference are  chiefly  interefling  to  valetudinarians. 

What  I have  laid  of  the  cold  bath,  when  ufed  as  the 
means  of  preventing  difeafe,  will  throw  fome  light  on 
the  propriety  of  occafionally  reforting  to  it  as  an  impor- 
tant remedy.  In  cafes  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  danger, 
it  is  an  inftrument  which  can  only  be  entrufted  to  the 
moft  fkilful  hands ; but  in  many  other  lefs  critical  fitua- 
tions,  a few  plain  rules  may  be  of  confiderable  lervice. 

The  firft  objedl  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  as  a remedy,  is,  whether  the  patient  is  not  too 
much  enfeebled  to  bear  the  fhock.  This  cannot  always 
be  determined  by  appearances ; but  a Angle  experiment 
will  remove  all  doubt.  If  the  immerfion  be  followed  by 
a pleafant  glow,  and  a fenfe  cf  increafing  alacrity,  it  is 
the  beft  proof  of  its  agreeing  with  the  conftitution,  and 
of  its  being  likely  to  have  a happy  influence  on  the  whole 
frame.  Hence  the  cold  bath  is  found  to  be  an  excellent 
bracer  and  reflorative  in  cafes  of  languor,  of  habitual 
laflitude,  and  of  flnufcular  or  nervous  weaknefs,  when 
arifing  from  much  confinement,  a fedentary  life,  intenfe 
fludy,  or  any  of  the  ufual  caufes  of  relaxation.  Buc  it 
is  always  undtrflood,  that,  in  every  inllance  of  this  fort, 
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a fufficient  firength  of  original  flamina  ftill  remains  to 
produce  a proper  re-aCtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  upon 
which  all  the  falutaiy  effeCts  of  bathing  depend. 

The  great  efficacy  of  the  cold  bath,  and  particu- 
larly of  fea-bathing,  has  often  been  experienced  in 
fcrophulous  complaints,  which  are  always  attended 
with  a relaxation  of  the  fibres,  and  a ftrong  difpofition 
to  languor  and  indolence.  In  fuch  cafes,  fea-bathing  is 
not  only  recommencled  as  a tonic,  or  bracer,  but  as  a 
powerful  detergent  and  purifier  alfo,  efpecially  if  the  fea- 
water  be  ufed  internally  at  the  fame  time.  No  difference 
of  opinion  prevails  on  this  head,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
fcrophula,  but  it  has  been  alleged,  that  fea-bathing, 
though  a good  preventive  of  the  fcrophula,  could  not 
remove  the  local  effeCts  of  the  difeafe  when  once  form- 
ed. My  own  pnCtice  in  the  treatment  of  fcrophulous 
affections  has  not  been  extenfive  enough  to  enable  me  to 
fpeak  to  this  point  with  a tone  of  confidence  j but  the 
contrary  doctrine  appears  to  me  fupported  by  the  faireft 
reafoning,  and,  what  is  more,  by  indifputable  faCts. 

In  the  firft  place,  a weak,  flaccid  habit,  and  a thin  fkin, 
very  fufceptible  of  impreffions  from  cold  moift  air,  are 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  predifpofing  caufes  of  the 
fcrophula.  Now  the  cold  bath  is  the  belt  remedy  for 
both,  as  it  renders  the  texture  of  the  fkin  firm,  and  in- 
vigorates the  fyftem.  By  being  therefore  fo  well  adapted 
to  remove  caufes,  it  muit,  according  to  one  of  the  furefl: 
maxims  of  medical  practice,  be  very  fit  to  remove 
effects. 

The  juftnefs  of  fuch  an  inference  has  been  placed  be- 
yond a doubt,  by  the  reports  of  men  of  profeflional 
eminence  and  veracity,  under  whofe  direction,  and  im- 
mediate infpedtion  alfo,  fea-bathing  has  been  known  to 
refolve  fweliings  of  the  glands,  as  well  as  to  correct  the 
difcharge  of  fcrophulous  ulcers,  and  difpofe  them  to 
heal.  I am  therefore  very  willing  to  believe,  that  a re- 
gular courfe  of  fea-bathing,  and  the  internal  ule  of  fea- 
water,  with  the  aid  of  good  air,  proper  exercile,  and  a 
light,  yet  nouriffiing  diet,  are  the  belt  means  as  yet  dif- 
covered  of  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  Evil,  or  coun- 
teracting its  morbid  effects. 
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But,  in  order  to  prevent  any  poffible  mi  (conception 
of  mv  meaning,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  add,  that  my 
opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  fea-water  in  fcrophulous  com- 
plaints, is  confined  to  its  probable  removal  of  the  out- 
ward Jymptoms  of  the  malady,  before  thefe  have  arrived 
ct  a certain  pitchy  or  have  reduced  the  patient  to  a fiate 
of  extreme  debility  3 in  which  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  inter- 
nal affections  of  the  fcrophula,  when  it  has  once  fattened 
upon  the  lungs,  or  any  other  vital,  part,  bathing  in  the 
fea,  or  drinking  its  waters,  would  be  not  only  ufeleis, 
but  extremely  injurious. 

It  would  alfo  imply  too  great  a confidence  in  the  fdu- 
tary  virtues  of  fea- bathing,  to  prefcribe  it  as  a remedy 
for  cutaneous  diforders  in  general.  To  many  of  them 
the  warm  Bath  is  much  better  adapted  ; and  the  proper 
choice  of  the  one  or  the  other  can  only  be  determined 
by  a fkilful  phyfician,  after  a due  confideration  of  the 
patient’s  cafe.  Some  eruptions,  if  imprudently  repelled 
by  the  adtion  of  cold  on  the  Hein,  may  carry  back  into 
the  habit  the  feeds  of  difeafe,  to  be  depofited,  perhaps, 
on  fome  vital  part,  in  fpite  of  Nature’s  kind  efforts  to 
throw  them  off.  But  a medical  man  will  not  prefcribe 
fea>bathing  in  any  cafe  where  pimples  or  blotches  ap- 
pear on  the  furface,  without  recommending  the  internal 
ufe  of  the  fea  water  at  the  fame  time,  to  determine  re- 
gularly and  moderately  to  the  bowels,  fo  as  to  carry  off 
all  impurities',  without  the  lead  injury  to  the  general 
health,  fpirits,  or  appetite.  I ffiall  have  oceafion  to  re- 
peat this  caution,  when  I come  to  fpcak  of  fome  mine- 
ral water.*,  which  are  frequently  reformed  to  for  the  cure 
of  fimilar  complaints. 

T hough,  as  I before  obferved,  there  may  be  very  lit- 
tle difference  between  the  effects  of  fea-water  and  of 
river-water  of  the  fame  temperate  re,  when  applied  to  a 
found  fkin  and  healthy  body,  yet  the  gently  llimulant, 
detergent,  and  healing  properties  of  the  falinc  impreg- 
nation of  the  former  mud  give  it  a decilive  (uperiority 
in  many  difeafts  of  the  furface  and  habit.  Ic  cleanfes 
lores,  and  forwards  the  procefs  of  granulation.  It  often 
dilperfes  tumours  that  have  re  lifted  the  molt  powerful 
difcutient  medicines.  Even  deeply-l'eated  ulcers,  though 
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beyond  the  reach  of  other  applications,  fometimes  yield 
to  the  penetrating  adion  of  lea- water.  We  mult  not  for- 
get, however,  that  its  internal  ufe  is  a necelTary  auxiliary 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  and  others  of  a fimilar  nature.  About 
half  a pint,  of  it,  which  contains  fomewhac  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fairs,  taken  in  the  morning,  im- 
mediately on  coming  out  of  the  fea,  and  the  like  dofe 
in  half  an  hour  after,  will  commonly  anfwerthe  purpofe 
of  a mild  purgative.  The  quantity  may  be  augmented, 
or  the  dofe  repeated,  if  requifite,  wirh  perfect  fafety, 
and  little  inconvenience.  It  excites  third*,  but  leldorn 
naufea,  unlefs  the  (tomach  is  very  irritable,  or  the  pa- 
tient very  fqueamifh. 

In  chronic  difeafes,  where  a cure  cannot  be  expeded 
but  from  the  long-continued  ufe  of  any  remedy,  it  is  a great 
recommendation  of  the  fea-watcr,  that  it  may  be  perfe- 
vered  in  for  a confiderable  time,  without  weakening  the 
Fomach,  the  inteftines,  or  the  conftitution  in  general. 
Inltances  frequently  occur  of  perfons  who  keep  the  body 
moderately  open  by  its  daily  ule  for  months  together, 
and  yet  enjoy  during  tiie  whole  time  a good  appetite, 
and  excellent  powers  of  digeuion,  with  increafed  vigour 
both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  always  mod  advilable  to 
make  ufe  of  the  lea-water  externally  and  internally,  in 
the  manner  here  directed,  only  twice  or  three  times  a 
week,  till  the  patient  is  encouraged  by  degrees  co  em- 
ploy the  lalutary  procefs  every  day.  It  fhould  alfo  be 
gradually  difccntinued  in  the  fame  manner,  after  the  de- 
fired  end  is  obtained. 

There  are  itvcral  d.iforders,  befides  thofe  already  men- 
tioned, particularly  ardent  fevers,  and  various  cafes  of 
local  inflammation  and  mufcular  rigidity,  in  which  the 
external  application  of  cold  water  may  produce  good 
effects.  But  many  of  tnem  require  great  accuracy  of 
diftindion,  as  well  as  the  utmoft  judgment  and  caution 
in  the  ufe  of  a remedy,  which,  a imall  iniltake,  or  a fmall 
change  of  circumftances,  may  render  hazardous.  In  a 
work  like  this,  defigned  for  popular  inftrudion,  it  would 
be  improper  to  encourage  rafh  experiments,  by  pointing 
out  fuch  niceties  in  medical  pradice  as  are  fafe  only  when 
under  the  guidance  of  medical  fkill.  .1  do  not  know 
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any  thing  in  its  own  nature  fo  falutary,  and  yet  fo  liable 
to  be  abufed,  as  the  cold  bath.  I (hall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  touch  upon  the  cafes,  where  the  inconfiderate  or 
improper  application  of  iuch  a remedy  may  prove  inju- 
rious, and  fometimes  fatal. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  critical  cafes  juft  alluded  to,  but 
in  many  {lighter  indifpofitions,  that  injudicious  immer- 
fion  in  cold  water  may  be  attended  with  very  ferious 
confequences.  Fevers  are  much  oftcner  produced  than 
cured  by  cold  bathing,  if  raftily  reforted  to.  Diforders 
of  the  inteilcdlual  fundtions,  palfies,  apoplexies,  and 
death,  may  be,  and  are  frequently,  occafioned  by  a Tin- 
gle dip,  in  cafes  either  of  extreme  nervous  debility , or  of 
extreme  fulnejs.  When  I reflr>dt  on  the  frantic  precipi- 
tancy with  which  1 have  feen  many  perl'ons  of  very  weak, 
and  others  of  very  plethoric  habits,  after  a rapid  journey 
from  London  to  fome  watering  place,  plunge  inftantly 
into  the  fea,  without  the  leaft  preparation,  fo  far  from 
being  furprized  at  the  numbers  who  iuft'cr,  I am  rather 
aftonifhed  that  any  fnould  efcnpe.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  ignorant  and  the  thoughtlefs  from  falling  vidtims  to 
their  icdifcretion,  and  to  guard  perfons  afflidtcd  with  par- 
ticular complaints  againft  the  ufe  of  an  improper  medi- 
cine, I fhall  point  out  the  principal  indifpofitions, 
in  which  the  cold  bath  would  be  likely  to  aggravate 
the  fymptoms,  and  even  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, liftlefinefs,  pain  of  the  bread  or  bowels,  a proftra- 
tion  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-aches,  it  ought  to  be 
difcontinued.  Thefe  unpleafant  fenfations  are  the  fureft: 
proofs,  that  the  adtual  ftate  of  the  patient’s  habit  is  unfit 
to  bear  the  fhock ; and  that  either  the  re-adtioR  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  is  too  weak  to  overcome  the  cold  pref- 
fure  on  the  furface,  or  that  the  determination  to  the 
head,  or  to  fome  other  vital  parr,  is  too  rapidly  in- 
'creafed.  Every  body’s  feelings,  after  immcrfion  in  cold 
water,  are  the  beft  criterion  by  which  we  can  decide  on 
the  probability  of  its  good  or  its  bad  eftedts.  We 
might  otherwile  be  deceived  by  appearances,  and  be 
induced  to  recommend  the  cold  bath  in  all  cafes  that 
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might  Teem  to  require  a tonic  and  ftimulant  plan  of 
cure. 

But  it  may  fame  times  be  dangerous,  or,  at  leaft,  very 
detrimental,  to  make  even  a fingle  experiment.  In  par- 
ticular affections  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as 
in  difeafes  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  brain,  and  all  obftinate 
obfrrudionsy  the  effeft  may  be  fatal.  The  late  Dr. 
Smollet,  indeed,  laid,  that  if  he  were  perfuaded  he 
had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump  into  the  cold 
bath.  In  doing  lo,  however,  the  Doftor  would  cer- 
tainly (hew  more  courage  than  difcretion  ; and  that  he 
was  more  a man  of  wit  than  a phylician,  every  one  will 
allow.  A nervous  afthma,  or  an  atrophy,  maybe  mif- 
taken  for  a pulmonary  confumption  : yet,  in  the  two  for- 
mer, the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial,  though  I ne- 
ver knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phtbifical 
patients  I ever  law,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were 
evidently  hurt  bv  it. 

Perfons  of  very  full  habits,  as  I have  already  hinted, 
run  a great  rifk  of  burning  a blood-veffel,  or  of  caufing 
an  inflammation  of  fome  important  organ,  by  rufhing 
into  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  People  of 
this  defeription  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the 
body  has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  fu i table  evacua- 
tions. They  will  then  derive  the  uttnoft  benefit  from 
what  might  be  otherwife  attended  with  irreparable  in- 
jury to  many  of  them. 

Though  I recommended  the  cold  bath  in  cafes  of 
nervous  weaknefs,  yet  the  degree  of  that  weaknefs  Ihould 
be  confidered,  left  the  fhock  might  prove  too  powerful 
for  extreme  debility.  Not  only  women  of  very  weakly 
and  delicate  habits,  but  men  alfo  in  the  fame  predica- 
ment, as  well  as  puny  children,  lliould  begin  with  the 
warm  bath,  at  the  fame  degree  nearly  as  that  of  animal 
heat,  about  96°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer ; and  re- 
duce it  gradually  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  and  internal  powers  of  re-a6tion.  The 
cold  bath  is  often  very  neceffary  to  complete  a cure, 
though  not  always  advifable  to  begin  with.  This  re- 
quires particular  illuftration.  ’ 
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In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  cafes,  cold  bathing  at 
firlt  has  done  the  greateft  mifchief,  though  it  may  be 
finally  relorted  to  with  good  effect,  after  a preparatory 
and  long-continued  ufc  of  the  tepid  or  lukewarm  bath. 
Its  warmth  muft  be  diminifhed  very  (lowly,  and  aimolt 
imperceptibly.  Nature  revolts  againft  all  great  tranfi- 
tions ; and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  dictates,  have 
often  caufe  to  repent  of  their  temerity. 

The  like  gradual  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  no  lets  proper  in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  in 
thofe  mufcular  contractions  and  convulfive  motions  which 
are  called  St.  Vitus's  Dance. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a pretty  general  rule 
in  that  branch  of  nervous  diforders  which  includes  fpafms, 
convulfions,  epilepfies,  and  fimilar  confequenccs  of  the 
debility  or  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  that  we  fhould  al- 
ways begin  with  the  warm  bath,  and  proceed  to  the  cold 
by  the  moft  pleafing  and  gentle  degrees. 

The  chief  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fpafmodic  affe&ions  of  the  intefiincs,  hoop- 
ing-coughs, and  convulfive  adhrnas,  in  which,  though 
dialled  under  the  general  head  of  fpafms,  the  cold  bath 
would  at  any  time  be  extremely  improper.  But  this  pro- 
hibition is  alio  implied  in  my  remark  on  complaints  of 
the  bowels  and  cheft  in  general,  the  latter  including 
coughs  of  every  deicription.  W hen  thefe  are  the  mere 
conlequenccs  of  flight  irritation  or  cold,  bathing  the 
lower  extremities  in  warm  water  affords  great  relief  * but 
immerfing  the  whole  body  in  either  the  warm  or  the  cold 
bath,  would  only  aggravate  the  lympeoms,  when  the 
breathing  is  difficult. 

As  palfics  are  oiten  cccafioned  by  the  inconfiderate  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath,  it  cannot  be  too  llridlly  ^prohibited, 
where  any  paralytic  iymptoms  art  diicoverabie.  There 
is  no  complaint  that  bears  and  requires  a greater  degree 
of  external  heat  than  the  pally,  and  there  is  none  in  which 
the  inock  of  cold  water  is  more  direCHy  oppofite  to 
every  curative  indication.  The  hot  baths,  therefore, 
v- nether  natural  artificial,  and  particularly  if  impreg- 
nated with  fait  which  mcreales  their  llimuiut,  are  em- 
ployed 
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proved  as  a fovereign  remedy  for  paralytic  affe&ions. 
Fri&ion,  which  fhould  never  be  negieCfced  after  bathing, 
is  in  thefe  cafes  of  eminent  fervice. 

In  affections  of  the  nervous  coat  of  the  ftomach,  and 
in  cafes  of  indigeftion,  efpecially  when  occafioned  bv  in- 
temperance, cold  bathing  is  as  improper  as  in  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  before  taken  notice  of.  Buc  it  is  the  ex- 
cefs  of  folly,  after  immoderate  drinking,  to  ufe  the  cold 
bath  with  a view  of  alleviating  irs  painful  effects  next 
day.  It  muff:  increafe  the  diforder  of  the  ffomach,  the 
violence  of  the  head-ach,  and  the  derangement  of  the 
circulation.  It  may  be  produflive  of  ftiil  worfe  confe- 
quences.  The  cooling  operation  may  prove  far  more 
powerful  and  more  lading  than  was  expeCted,  and  may 
extinguifh  for  ever  the  remains  of  animal  heat;  or, 
fhould  nature,  by  extraordinary  efforts,  be  able  to  refill 
the  fhock,  it  will  probably  be  attended  with  fymptoms 
of  fever,  or  with  very  troublefome  eruptions.  Mmy 
piinffil  affeCtions  of  the  head,  as  well  as  thole  which  a rife 
from  intoxication,  are,  indeed,  often  relieved  by  what  is 
called  the  fhower-bathy  or.by  the  affufion  of  cold  water  on 
the  part  affeded,  but  never  by  the  rafh  experiment  of 
fwimming,  or  of  total  immerfion. 

I muff  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  the  fliower- 
hath  is  in  many  other  refpeCts  a valuable  contrivance. 
Jt  may  be  eafily  procured  ; its  aCtion  can  be  regulated  at 
pleafure ; and  as  the  water  defeends  like  rain,  it  gently 
impels  the  blood  towards  the  lower  extremities,  and  pre- 
vents the  danger  which  would  arife  from  its  fudden  or 
too  rapid  determination  to  the  lungs  and  head  in  lome  of 
the  cafes  already  mentioned. 

In  uterine  hemorrhages,  and  other  fluxes  of  blood, 
when  fo  confiderable  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life  or 
conffitution,  cold  water  may  be  applied  with  good  effect. 
It  alfo  forms  a part  of  the  tonic  plan  to  be  purlued  in  an 
immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes  ; nor  is  any  thing  more 
likely  to  prevent  the  return  of  this  complaint  than  cold 
bathing  and  drinking  chalybeate  waters  in  the  intervals 
of  men-ffruation.  But  when  the  dilcharge  of  blood  is  cri- 
tical, as  in  home  affcCtions  of  the  brain,  lungs,  &c.  or  is 
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become  habitual,  as  in  the  piles,  to  check  to  faluta ry  an 
evacuation  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  would  be  the 
height  of  madnefs.  This  is  no  lefs  True  of  many  critical 
inflammations,  thofe  of  the  gout  for  inftance,  in  which 
cold  water  or  any  other  repellent  would  evidently  coun- 
teract: the  purpofes  of  nature,'  and  very  probablv  throw 
the  diforder  upon  fome  vital  part.  What  is  called  the 
retrocedent  gout  frequently  ariles  from  fome  milmanage- 
ment  of  this  fort,  as  well  as  from  fome  particular  weak- 
nefs  or  atony  of  the  fyftem.  Cold  bathing  is  a very 
hazardous  experiment  to  be  made  by  perfons  lubjeCl  to 
the  gout,  except  in  the  abfence  of  the  iymptoms,  when  no 
indilpofltion  is  felt  in  either  the  head  or  ftotnach, 
when  the  extremities  are  not  threatened  with  pain  ; and 
then  only  in  concurrence  with  the  bell:  medical  advice. 

Bathing  the  lower  extremities  in  warm  water  is  gene- 
rally and  very  properly  recommended  both  in  the  reten- 
tion and  iuppreffion  of  the  tnenfiSy  to  excite  the  aClion  of 
the  uterine  veflels,  and,  in  the  latter  cafe,  to  remove  any 
flri&ure  of  thofe  veflels  which  may  be  induced  by  cold  or 
fear.  A ikilful  phyfician,  however,  will  fometimes  meet 
with  cafes  of  a retention  of  the  menfes  after  the  ui  ual  age, 
in  which  the  cold  bath,  if  feafonably  ufed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difeafe,  may  contribute  to  reftore  the  tone  of 
the  fyftem. 

The  delicacy  and  general  irritability  of  the  habit  in  a 
ftate  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  too  great  a 
determination  of  the  blood  to  the  womb,  clearly  forbid 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  rendered  ad- 
vifable  by  fome  circumftances  of  a peculiar  nature,  of 
which  a medical  man  of  fkill  and  experience  is  the  only 
proper  judge. 

It  is  a great  and  often  a fatal  miftake  to  relv  on  the 
•tonic  powers  of  the  cold  bath  as  the  beft  means  of  repair- 
ing the  injury  done  to  the  conftitution  by  the  relaxing 
influence  of  hot  climates.  People,  on  their  return  to 
England  after  having  refided  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies, 
would  find  the  warm  bath  not  only  lafer,  but  far 
more  conducive  to  the  recovery  of  their  former  ftrength, 
I would  not  have  them  venture'into  a bath  of  a tempera- 
ture 
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ture  under  90*  for  a confiderable  time,  afeer  which  they 
may  gradually  diminifh  its  warmth,  as  before  recom- 
mended in  cafes  of  extreme  debility . 

I might  here  go  into  farther  details,  and  fhew  how 
much  more  faluury  the  warm  bath  is  than  the  cold  in 
dileafes  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  numberlefs  other 
cafes  of  internal  weaknels,  irritation,  or  derangement ; 
but  the  principles,  which  I have  laid  down,  may  be  eafily 
extended  to  them  all ; and  I hope  that  the  cautions  1 have 
given  will  operate  as  fome  check  on  the  abufe  of  the  moft 
powerful  means  of  preferving  and  reftoring  health,  with 
which  wc  are  acquainted. 

•Some  years  ago  a foreign  quack  made  a great  deal  of 
noife  in  this  country  with  his  medicated  baths  j but,  like 
other  follies  of  the  day,  they  are  now  almoll  funk  into 
oblivion.  A few  writers  have  alfo  been  very  lavifh  of 
their  panegyrics  on  the  wonderful  efiedts  of  vapour  baths 
as  ufed  in  Rufiia  : but  l do  not  think  that  the  inhabitants 
ofthefe  milder  regions  will  ever  have  occafion  to  envy 
the  rigid  fibres  of  the  north  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  fanciful 
luxuries.  The  ftrength  of  fleam  is,  perhaps,  better 
known  and  more  ufefully  employed  in  England  than  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe ; but  we  meet  with  very  few 
rales,  where  its  intenfe  adtion  on  the  furface  of  the  human 
body  can  be  deemed  effcntially  neceildry  either  for  the 
prevention  or  the  cure  ofdifeafes,  Surely  the  fkin  of  an 
Englifhman  may  be  rendered  perfpirable  by  a much 
gentler  ilimulus,  and  without  the  aid  of  lo  troubleibme 
and  fuffucating  a procels. 

OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  read  without  a fmiie  the  num- 
berlefs books,  eftays,  and  pamphlets,  which  have  been 
written  on  this  lubjedt.  It  ft  dm  s to  be  the  favourite 
region  for  the  exercile  of  fi&ion  and  fancy.  The  tradi- 
tionary tales  of  ancient  miracles,  laid  to  be  wrought  by 
holy  wells  and  conlecrated  fprings,  do  not  much  furpafs 
in  extravagance  the  modern  cures  alcribed  to  thole  fa- 
vourite haunts  of  valetudinarians  by  fraud,  ignorance, 
and  credulity.  In  printed  Guides , an  they  are  called,  or 
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Pocket  Companions  to  anv  of  thole  fountains  of  health,  it 
may  be  excufablr  to  nmufc  us  with  a little  romance  ; but 
we  are  forrv  to  find  the  fame  fpirit  pervading  many  me- 
dical treat  ifes  which  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  mod: 
facred  regard  for  truth,  and  a juft  contempt  of  puerile 
errsbelli  (laments.  J 

Some  allowance,  i ndeed,  fhould  be  made  for  the  influence 
of  local  prejudices,  and  for  the  ftrong  bias  ofinterefi:  and 
ambition  on  the  mind  of  a profeflional  man,  who,  refiding 
near  one  of  thofc  fprings,  has,  perhaps,  no  other  means 
of  acquiring  popularity  and  reputation,  but  by  an  enco- 
mium on  its  virrues,  and  a defcription,  quite  in  the  poeti- 
cal llyle,  of  the  beauties  of  the  lurrounding  fetnery.  The 
latter  is,  indeed,  a harmlefs  puff : it  feldom  deceives  any 
body ; but  is  viewed  in  the  fame  light  as  an  audioneer’s 
advertifement  of  an  eilate,  where  frightful  chafms  are 
often  defciibedas  curious  grottoes,  a few  furze  bufhes  as 
a fhrubbery  laid  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  and  a 
gallows  as  a hanging  wood.  There  is  another  particular, 
in  which  tiiofe  highly  coloured  landfcapcs  that  form  the 
introductory  part  of  almofi:  every  treatife  on  a medicinal 
Ipring,  may  defeat  the  propofed  end,  and  that  is  by  ex- 
citing a realonable  iulpicion  that  the  wacers  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  high  reputation  of  their  efficacy  to  local 
circumftances,  to  the  plcafant  walks  and  rides,  or  the  de- 
lightful prolpeds  round  them. 

A dilplay  ot  all  the  attractions  of  the  favourite  fpot  is 
commonly  followed  by  very  minute  details  of  chymical 
analyfis,  which  are  juit  of  as  little  ufe  to  the  generality  of 
leaders  as  the  delcription  of  the  feenery.  A knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  any  mineral  water  by  no  means  implies 
a knowledge  of  its  medical  properties.  Thele  are  to  be 
learned  by  repeated  experiments.  Were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  of  tads,  the  late  dilcoveries  in  chymiltry,  as  far 
as  they  iefp<Cf  the  analyfis  of  mineral  waters,  would  only 
tend  to  ltffcn  their  credit,  by  lhewing  the  little  difference 
between  them  and  any  common  water  of  the  fame  purity 
and  temperature.  For  inftance,  if  w'e  confined  ouritlves 
to  mere  (peculation  on  the  tubject,  how  could  we  luppofe 
that  a quaitcr  of  a grain  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  fufpended  by 
a little  fixed  ait  in  a whole  quart  of  Tunbridge  water, 
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the  larged  quantity  ufually  taken  in  the  courfe  of  a day, 
could  produce  any  remarkable  or  peculiar  effeds  ? The 
Tame  thing  might  be  faid  of  the  mod  celebrated  fprings 
in  the  kingdom ; and  many  phyficians  of  great  profcf- 
fional  eminence,  arguing  from  this  principle,  have  not 
hefitated  to  afiert,  that  the  cures  performed  by  thofe 
fprings  were  not  owing  to  the  ingredients  with  which  they 
were  impregnated,  but  to  the  fimple  elementary  part,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  pure  water.  It  would  not  be 
eafy  therefore  to  determine,  whether  chymical  analvfis 
has  furnifhed  more  arguments  in  favour  of,  or  againd, 
the  boaded  fuperiority  of  mineral  waters. 

Dr.  Falconer,  the  author  of  one  of  the  very  few 
books,  relative  to  this  fubjedt,  that  contain  fomething  more 
than  the  gratification  of  idle  curiofity,  candidly  confedcs, 
that  “ chymical  analyfis,  as  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto 
profecuted,  feems  to  give  us  a very  imperfect  view  of  the 
methods  by  which  thele  effects  (i,  e.  the  medicinal  effects 
of  the  Bath  waters)  have  been  produced;  and  this  cir- 
cumdance  has  induced  feveral  perfons  to  deny  the  truth 
of  the  fads  altogether,  or  to  reprcfent  them  as  highly  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  fuch  advantages  (if  any)  as  might  be 
in  truth  received,  were  owing  to  collateral  circumttances 
of  uncertain  and  indeterminate  efficacy,  as  change  of  air, 
diet,  manner  of  life,  and  the  like.” 

It  is  not  therefore  to  the  landfcape  painter,  or  to  the 
chymid,  that  we  mud  look  for  any  ufeful  information  on 
thole  points,  but  to  the  moded  and  judicious  practitioner, 
who,  like  the  author  now  quoted,  watches  with  care,  and 
reports  with  fidelity,  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  effedts 
of  the  waters  he  delcribes,  the  inffances  of  their  failure, 
as  well  as  of  their  fuccels,  in  various  dfforders.  I am  lorry 
to  add,  that  the  fund  of  Inch  truly  valuable  materials  is  as 
yet  very  icanry,  and  chat  1 mud  confine  myfelf  to  general 
remarks  on  the  mod  frequented  of  our  medical  fprings, 
fo  as  to  direct  invalids  to  the  fountain,  from  the  ule  of 
which  they  may  form  fome  reafonable  hopes  of  relief. 
As  more  particular  inffruCtions  will  often  be  neceffary 
when  they  get  to  the  fpot,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  caution 
them  againll  choofing  for  their  medical  guide  any  man, 

however 
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however  high  his  reputation  may  be,  who  has  didin- 
guiffied  himfclf  as  the  loudcd  or  mod  eloquent  trumpeter 
in  the  indifcriminate  praile  of  the  waters  near  which  he 
refides. 

The  like  caution  may  prove  Rill  more  ferviceable  to 
fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  refort'  to  foreign  fprings  for 
medicinal  purpofes.  A popular  advocate  for  the  ule  of 
any  remedy  is  feldom  to  be  relied  on  as  a good  phydeian; 
and  we  have  always  drong  reafon  to  fufped  the  Ikill  or  # 
the  integrity  of  a man,  who  fpeaks  in  a tone  of  confi- 
dence of  the  infallible  efficacy  of  the  waters  which  he 
prefcribes.  Some  of  thofe  foreign  waters  being  alfo 
frequently  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  uled  here 
medicinally,  I ffiali  give  a ffiort  account  of  a few  of 
them,  which  are  found  to  po ffefs  virtues  fuperior  to  any 
of  our  own  in  the  cure  of  certain  diforders. 

Mineral  waters  are  ufually  clafied  according  to  their 
fenfible  qualities,  as  perceived  by  the  couch,  fight,  tade, 
and  fmell,  or  according  to  forre  well-known  ingredient, 
which  may  predominate  in  this  or  that  particular  fpring. 
The  mod  obvious  divifion  is  into  cold  and  hot  fountains; 
but  both  thefe,  being  too  comprehenfive,  are  again  iubdi- 
vided  into  chalybeate  3f aline  3fulphureous3  and  calcareous , from 
their  being  impregnated  with  iron3 falls,  julphur,  or  lime. 
There  are  many  dill  minuter  diftin&ions,  where  two  or 
more  of  thofe  ingredients  may  be  found  united  in  the  fame 
fpring,  or  combined  with  different  forts  of  airy  which 
mud  have  a very  powerful  effed  in  the  internal  ufe  of 
the  waters. 

The  fird  clafs  of  mineral  waters,  which  I (hall  notice, 
are  thofe  called  chalybeatcs  from  a Greek  word  that  fig- 
nifies  iron3  the  take  ot  which  is  very  perceptible  in  them 
when  freffi  from  the  fpring,  though  they  lole  it  on  being 
expoled  for  fome  time  to  the  atmoiphere.  The  reafon 
is,  that  the  (mail  quantity  of  iron,  which  they  contain, 
being  kept  in  dilution  by  ji;:ed  air3  when  this  evaporates, 
the  iron  finks  to  the  bottom,  forming  the  fine  ochre  that 
lines  the  channel  or  water-courie.  As  iron  abounds  in 
aimed  every  part  of  the  earth,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fio 
many  fprings  fhould  be  impregnated  with  it,  in  a greater 
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or  lefs  degree  according  to  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  they 
contain,  by  v.’hich  the  iron  is  held  in  a flare  of  folution* 
Some  of  thofe  waters  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  iron 
and  fixed  air,  a pretty  flrong  mixture  of  purgative  Lit, 
and  are  very  different  from  the  others  in  their  effects  as 
well  as  their  fade.  In  order  to  diftinguifh  each  by  a fpe- 
cific  name,  the  former  may  be  called  fimple  ebalybeates , 
and  the  latter  faline  or  purging  ch&lybeates.  Tunbridge 
Wells  (landing  in  point  of  reputation,  or  of  fifhionable 
reforr,  at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  Cheltenham  at  the 
head  of  the  other,  they  may  be  very  properly  chofen  as 
examples  or  illuftrations  of  the  various  medicinal  effects 
of  this  numerous  clafs  of  waters. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  vvaterofTun- 
bridge  Wells  is  found,  upon  being  analized,  to  differ 
from  that  of  common  fprings  only  by  containing  in  every 
gallon  a grain  of  iron  fulpcnded  by  about  three  table- 
ipoonfuls  in  bulk  of  fixed  air.  Yet  its  medicinal  effeCts 
are  very  confiJerable.  It  gives  a gentle  ilimulus  to  the 
relaxed  nerves,  and  contributes  to  reflore  their  proper 
tone.  It  affords  great  relief  in  many  complaints  of  the 
flomach,  in  flatulencies,  bilious  vomitings,  irregular  or 
imperfedl  digellion,  and  other  confequences  of  either  de- 
bility or  intemperance.  It  promotes  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  various  fecretions;  but  more  particu- 
larly that  of  urine  : and  this  latter  circumftance  is  one 
of  the  belt  proofs  of  its  agreeing  with  the  habit  of  the 
patient.  In  fhorr,  its  natural  tendency  in  the  cafes  to 
which  its  ftimulanc  and  tonic  powers  are  adapted,  is  to 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  incrcafe  the  general  vigour  of  all  the 
functions. 

The  Tunbridge  waters  are  eminently  icrviceable  in 
what  may  be  called  the  fcxual  diforders  of  females,  arifing 
from  a great  weaknefs  or  derangement  of  the  uterine 
l'yftcm;  fuch  as  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menjes , green 
ficknels,  fluor  albus , and  other  fimibr  indilpofitions, 
which  are  not  only  relaxing,  and  painful  in  themfclvo, 
buc  arc  often  the  caufes  of  abortion,  or  of  fterility.  If 
the  profufc  flow  of  the  menjes  fhoukl  be  accompanied, 
as  it  often  is,  by  feverilh  fymptoms>  by  pain  in  the  back, 
and  local  irritation,  the  ftimulus.ol  the  waters  might  then 
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prove  injurious.  Indeed  they  are  improper  in  all  inflam- 
matory cafes,  except  the  feverifh  irritation  which  attends 
the  green  fickncfs,  and  which  is  more  frequently  abated 
than  increafed  by  the  life  of  chalybeates. 

In  all  obdrudlions  of  the  urinary  paflages,  and  other 
complaints  in  that  region,  thofe  waters  are  found  of  lin- 
gular efficacy ; for  though,  as  before  obferved,  they  in 
fome  degree  promote  every  fecretion,  yet  their  chief  and 
mod  regular  determination  is  to  the  kidneys;  and  ex- 
perience has  fully  proved  the  good  effects  of  their  gently 
dimulant  and  diuretic  properties. 

We  may  proceed  dill  farther  in  our  recommendation 
of  the  Tunbridge  waters,  and  preferibe  them  with  great 
probability  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  chronic  diforders  as  arife 
from  flow  beginnings,  and  are  attended  with  great  laxity 
and  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  but  without  much  organic 
difeafe.  It  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  this  material  exception  ; 
becaufe  a general  weaknefs  may  be  often  brought  on  by 
morbid  affections  of  the  mefentery,  of  the  lungs,  or  of 
fome  other  important  organ,  to  the  cure  or  relief  of 
which  they  would  be  very  inadequate.  Even  in  com- 
plaints where  they  have  commonly  proved  efficacious, 
cafes  mud  often  occur  that  require  the  exercife  of  the 
niced  judgment  and  difcrjmination. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  confide r well  the  propriety  of 
having  rccourfe  to  thofe  waters  in  any  particular  indance: 
lome  caution  isalfo  neceffary  in  ufing  them.  Perfons  of 
full  habits  diould  not  begin  to  drink  them,  without  lofing 
a little  blood,  or  without  fome  other  evacuation.  When 
the  domach  is  foul,  a purgative  is  commonly  preferable  to 
emetics.  W hat  the  immediate  effect  of  the  waters  may  be, 
can  only  be  known  by  trial.  1'hey  often  purge  very  brifkly 
at  fird,  but  this  effedt  loon  ceafcs  ; and  as  their  continued  ‘ 
ufe  has  fome  tendency  to  occafion  codivenefs,  gently  open- 
ing medicines  from  time  to  time  are  neceffary.  The  water 
itfelf  may  be  eafily  converted  into  a purging  chalybeate, 
by  the  addition  of  a little  magnefia  or  Glauber’s  falts, 
when  neceffary.  In  the  removal  of  other  obftrudliofis, 
thofe  more  efpecially  to  which  females  are  fubjedt,  the 
occasional  ufe  of  the  warm  bath  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent auxiliary. 
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In  entering  upon  a courfe  of  the  Tunbridge  waters,  it 
is  always  bell  to  begin  with  a fmall  dole,  not  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a pint,  about  half  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  to  be 
repeated,  at  regular  intervals,  once  or  twice  in  the  fore- 
noon, according  to  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  feftfations  it 
excites.  The  quantity  may  be  foon  augmented  to  half 
a pint  or  even  more  at  each  dofe,  if  agreeable,  or  necef- 
fary,  as  the  waters  lofe  much  of  their  medicinal  effect  by 
continued  ufe,  the  ftimulus  wearing  off  in  about  fix  or 
eight  weeks,  and  making  no  peculiar  imprefTion  on  the 
ftomach  or  habit.  The  ufual  hours  for  the  three  dofes 
are  eight  o’clock,  ten  o’clock,  and  twelve.  A light 
breakfaft  at  nine  will  not  impede  the  proper  action  of 
the  waters  i and  as  one  of  their  effcCls  is  to  improve  the 
appetite,  its  indulgence  fhould  be  Under  the  control  of 
moderation.  But  I have  elfewhere  enlarged  fo  fully  on 
the  advantages  of  temperance,  as  well  as  of  early  hours 
and  exercife,  that  I need  not  ftop  here  to  point  out  their 
importance  in  promoting  the  lalutary  operation  of  any 
courfe  of  medicines  either  natural  or  artificial. 

As  fome  perfons  may  be  too  foon  prejudiced  againft 
the  ufe  of  chalybeates  by  any  unpleafant  or  unexpected 
fenfations  at  firft,  it  is  proper  to  inform  them,  that  giddi- 
r.efs  and  fometimes  a heavinefs  of  the  head,  natifea,  vo- 
miting, a flight  pain  about  the  heart,  and  a fenfe  offul- 
nefs  over  the  whole  body,  though  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon fymptoms  on  beginning  a courfe  of  thefe  waters,  will 
difappear  after  a little  ufe.  It  is  only  when  they  ftub- 
bornly  continue,  that  they  fhould  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  waters  are  not  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
compteint,  or  to  the  patient’s  conftitution.  The  naufea 
or  ficknefs  being  often  occafioned  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
frefh-drawn  water,  aCting  on  an  empty  or  a very  weak 
andt  irritable  ftomach,  it  is  advifable  in  the  firft  inftance 
not  to  drink  the  waters  faftin  gj  bh  the  ftomach  becomes 
gradually  reconciled  to  them ; and,  in  cafe  of  extreme 
irritability,  it  is  a common  and  judicious  practice  at  T un- 
bridge to  immerfe  in  hot  water  a bottle  filled  with  the 
chalybeate,  and  well  corked,  that  the  chillnefs  may  be  di« 
minifhed,  with  as  little  evaporation  of  the  fixed  air  as  pof- 
fible.  Where  this  abounds,  as  in  the  waters  of  the  Ger- 
l>7  Oil  2 man 
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m?.n  Spa,  or  fl ill  more  in  thofe  of  Pyrmont,  it  need  not  he 
preferved  with  fo  much  caution  ; hut  a iufficient  quantity1 
of  boiling  water  may  be  added  to  that  which  is  taken 
from  the  l'pring,  to  bring  the  whole  to  a moderate  tem- 
perature. 

There  are  msnv  fprings  of  fimpte  chalybeate  water  i-n 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  which  probably  are  little  inferior  in 
medicinal  virtue  or  intrinfic  (Length  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
though  thefe  have  acquired  a higher  reputation.  Pure 
air,  temperate  living,  regular  and  early  hours,  a£live  di- 
verfions,  agreeable  company,  and  a total  exemption  from 
all  concern,  except  a rational  defire  to  promote  health, 
are  the  only  circumffances  that  caufe  any  real  difference 
in  the  life  of  waters  fo  fimilar  in  quality.  This  difference, 
however,  is  confiderable  ; and  the  want  of  fome  of  thofe 
co-operating  circumftances  will  always  prevent  the 
fprings  of  Iffington  or  Hampffead  from  being  fet  in  com- 
petition with  thofe  of  Tunbridge,  for  the  certainty  of 
their  effedls.  The  remarks,  which  I have  made  on  the 
proper  method  of  drinking  the  latter,  as  well  as  on  the 
diforders  and  particular  habits  of  body  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  are  equally  applicable  to  all  waters  of  the 
fame  defeription  in  our  ifland.  But  there  are  a few  chaly- 
beates  on  the  continent,  particularly  thofe  of  the  German 
Spa  and  of  Pyrmont,  which,  being  more  active  and 
powerful  in  their  operation,  require  to  be  ufed  with 
greater  caution  and  delicacy. 

On  drinking  a glafs  of  the  Spa  water,  the  taffe  imme- 
diately perceives  a ffrong  infufion  of  iron  blended  with 
an  agreeable  acidity.  The  latter  is  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  fixed  air,  which  amounts  to  near  half  the  bulk 
of  the  water,  and  holds  in  folution  more  than  four  times 
as  much  iron  as  we  find  in  the  like  quantity  of  Tunbridge 
water.  The  effects  are  not  lefs  perceptible  than  the  taffe. 
A full  draught  of  the  Spa  water,  tfpeciaily  in  hot  weather, 
or  upon  an  empty  ffomach,  will  produce  a fwimming  in 
the  head,  and  a fort  of  intoxication,  which  fometirnes 
continues  for  half  an  hour,  and  is  very  like  that  which 
arifes  from  fpirituous  liquors,  though  it  does  not  leave 
the  fame  debility  after  going  off'.  A patient,  therefore, 

fhould 
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fhould  not  drink  more  than  a gill  at  firft,  about  an  hour 
after  breakfaft,  and  another  gill  after  an  interval  of  two 
hours  more.  .In  three  or  four  days,  the  quantity  may 
.be  increafed,  and  the  dofe  more  frequently  repeated  ; but 
in  thefe  particulars  every  body’s  experience  will  be  the 
bell  guide.  I before  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  mixing 
as  much  boiling  water  with  the  chalybeate  as  will  bring 
it  to  a degree  of  tepid  warmth,  and  thereby  prevent  any 
unpleafant  fenfations,  which  its  natural  coldnefs  might 
excite  in  a very  weak,  or  a very  irritable  ftomach. 

If  fome  evacuation  was  recommended  .to  per  forts  of  a 
plethoric  habit  before  drinking  the  Tunbridge  water,  how 
much  more  neceflary  muft  it  be  to  prepare  in  the  lams 
manner  for  the  ufe  of  a far  ftronger  ftimulant  ? This 
very  active  property  of  the  Spa  waters  muft  alfo  render 
them  ltiil  more  improper  than  thofe  of  Tunbridge  in  in- 
flammatory complaints,  attended  with  determination  to 
the  head,  fluffing  of  the  face,  or  any  other  ftrong  indica- 
tions of  feverifn  heat.  But  if  the  febrile  fymptoms  are 
very  flight,  the  Spa  waters,  ufed  cautioufly  and  moderately, 
may  prove  beneficial.  They  quench  thirft  more  than  com- 
mon water;  and  they  have  been  frequently  known  to  afford 
relief  in  ulcerated  lore-throats. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  efficacy  of  our  own  Ample 
chalybeates  in  cafes  of  nervous  relaxation,  or  of  general 
weaknefs,  in  many  affeCtions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
in  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  or  obftruCtions  in 
the  urinary  pafliiges,  and  in  various  complaints  peculiarly 
incident  to  females,  may  be  after  ted  with  ftill  greater 
confidence  of  the  waters  of  the  German  Spa,  becaufe  of 
their  luperior  ftrength.  Yet  they  do  not  equal  the  activity 
of  the  Pyrmont  waters,  which  contain  as  much  iron  and 
twice  as  much  fixed  air  as  thofe  of  the  Spa,  befides  a 
larger  proportion  ofearthy  falts.  The  directions  already 
given  w-ill  apply  to  them  both,  under  limilar  circum- 
itances.  Where  the  ftimulus  is  evidently  ftronger,  more 
caution  is  at  firft  neceflary  ; but  every  patient  muft 
• iearn  from  experience  what  quantity  of  either  of  thofe  \ 
chalybeates  the  ftomach  or  general  habit  will  conve- 
niently bear ; and  this  quantity,  when  afcercained,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  whether  one,  two,  or  three  pints  in  the 
♦ j Qj3  3 courfe 
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courfe  of  a day,  mull  be  continued  without  farther  in- 

creafe.  . fa  npqy  rLuoiod 

It  maybe  thought  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  waters 

of  Pyrmont  and  Spa,  though  in  their  own  nature  fome- 
what  intoxicating,  afford  the  mod  rcfrefhing  and  whole - 
fome  draught,  to  relieve  in  the  morning  a weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach  occafioned  by  the  too  free  ufe  of  the  bowl 
pr  the  bottle  the  night  before. 

The  only  peculiarity  in  the  virtues  or  medicinal  effedfs 
of  the  Pyrmont  waters  is,  that,  when  diluted  with  new 
milk,  they  are  found  very  ferviceable  in  gouty  cafes,  and 
may  therefore  be  fafely  prefcribed  in  this  form,  during  the 
intervals  of  the  fits  and  the  abfence  of  inflammatory 
fyrnptoms. 

It  is  fortunate  for  a patient  who  cannot  go  to  drink 
either  of  thofe  waters  at  the  fountain  head,  that  they  may 
be  conveyed  to  any  diftance,  2nd  will  retain  their  medi- 
cinal properties,  with  little  or  no  diminution,  for  two 
years,  if  they  are  inclofed  in  bottles  well-corked  and 
covered  with  cement.  They  contain  fo  much  fixed  air, 
that  it  is  ufual,  after  filling  the  bottles,  to  leave  them  un- 
corked for  a while,  in  order  to  let  the  excefs  of  the  fixed 
air  efcape,  as  its  txpanfion  might  burft  the  bottles,  if  they 
were  to  bp  inftantly  corked  and  removed  to  a warm 
place. 

The  other  fpecies  of  this  clafs  of  waters,  which  come 
next  to  be  noticed,  are  the  f aline  or  purging  chalybeates  \ 
fo  called,  partly  from  their  contents  and  partly  from  their 
mode  of  operation.  Befides  iron  and  fixed  air,  which  they 
have  in  common  with  the  fimple  chalybeates , they  hold  in 
folution  fuch  a quantity  of  purgative  fait  as  gives  them 
a regular  and  ilrongly  marked  determination  to . the 
bowels.  Any  chalybeate,  whether  of  the  milder  fort,  as 
the  Tunbridge  water,  or  of  the  rougher,  as  thofe  of  the 
German  Spa  and  of  Pyrmont,  will  often  purge  brifkly  at 
firft  j but  this  is  not  their  certain  or  conftant  effefr.  .It 
Irems  to  depend  on  the  previous  habit,  or  the  adlual 
ilate  of  the  patient’s  ftomach  and  bowels.  It  alfo  goes 
off  very  foon,  and  is  followed  by  a tendency  to  coftive- 
pefs.  But  the  purging  chalybeates  commonly  operate  in 
?ht  fame  regular,  conitant,  and  unirorm  manner,  as  long 

$5 
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as  they  are  continued.  The  chief  fprings  of  this  de- 
fcription  in  England  are  thofe  of  Cheltenham  and  Scar- 
borough, upon  the  medicinal  properties  of  which  l fhall 
how  make  a few  remarks. 

The  Cheltenham  waters  require  no  preparation  ; but 
the  quantity  fufficient  to  produce  the  defired  effed  on  the 
bowels,  can  only  be  known  by  experience.  H ilf  a pint 
is  as  much  as  any  patient  can  well  drink  at  a time;  and 
this  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  according  to  its  opera- 
tion, or  to  the  intention  with  which  ic  is  taken.  Four 
dofes  of  half  a pint  each  contain' about  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  purging  falts,  with  fomewhat  more  than  a grain 
of  iron  held  in  folution  by  four  ounces  in  bulk  of  fixed 
air.  As  purgatives  ad  very  differently  in  different  ha- 
bits, the  quantity  here  mentioned  will  operate  brifkly 
upon  fome  patients,  but  fo  weakly  upon  others  as  to  ren- 
der the  occafional  addition  of  the  cryftallized  falts  ne- 
ceffary,  where  a powerful  and  fpeedy  effed  is  defired. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  the  water,  or  the 
number  of  dofes,  may  be  leflened,  when  it  is  ufed  mere- 
ly as  an  alterative.  But  even  perfons  of  very  delicate 
habits  may  diveft  themfelves  of  their  ufual  prejudices 
againfi:  cathartics,  as  thofe  faline  chalybeates  do  not  oc- 
cafion  griping  or  languor.  The  only  unpleafant  fenfa- 
tion,  which  they  fometimes  excite  on  firft  drinking  them, 
is  a fort  of  giddinefs,  or  a flight  head*ach,  which  foon 
goes  off;  but  their  agreeable  and  falutary  effeds  are  not 
fo  tranfient.  They  improve  the  appetite,  ftrehgthen  the 
ftomach,  and  promote  general  alertnefs,  while  they  cor- 
red  and  carry  off  the  impurities  of  the  whole  fyffem. 
Hence  it  . is  that  they  may  be  perfevered  in  for  a confi- 
derable  length  of  time,  and  the  body  kept  moderately 
open  by  their  uninterrupted  ufe,  without  the  leaft  debi- 
lity or  inconvenience.  Thefe  remarks,  however,  admit 
of  fome  exceptions,  particularly  when  the  conftitution  is 
either  naturally  very  weak,  or  much  enfeebled  by  difeafe, 
without  any  marks  of  obftrudion,  or  of  acrimony  in  the 
fluids.  A conftant  operation  on  the  bowels  would  in 
fych  cafes  prove  very  injurious. 

Q^q  4 Cheltenham 
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Cheltenham  water  has  often  been  found  of  the  greateft 
fervice  in  glandular  and  vifceral  obftruftions,  in  a variety 
of  bilious  and  fcrophulous  complaints,  in  the  firft  fytnp- 
tcms  of  a dropfical  difpofition,  and  in  manv  of  the  mod 
diftreffing  fcorbutic  eruptions  ar.d  ulcerations  on  the  fkin. 
But  the  obftinacy  of  fome  of  thefe  can  only  be  over- 
come by  perfr verance.  In  our  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
cure  of  any  difeafe  of  the  chronic  kind,  we  fhould  not 
forger,  that  complaints,  flow  in  their  progrefs,  go  off  aifo 
very  flowly;  and  that,  according  to  ttie  judicious  remark 
of  Celsus,  time  is  neceffary  to  remove  the  deep-tooted 
evils  which  time  has  occalioned. 

The  proper  feafon  for  drinking  the  waters  of  Chel- 
tenham is  the  fummer;  and  as  the  warm  bath  may  alfo 
be  advifable  in  fome  of  the  cafes  to  which  the  waters 
are  fuited,  the  town  is  well  fupplied  with  accommoda- 
tions for  that  purpofe. 

The  faline  chalybeate  at  Scarborough  does  not  con- 
tain above  a third  part  of  the  purging  falts  which  are 
found  in  a like  quantity  of  the  Cheltenham  water.  Of 
courfe,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  operate  with  the  fame 
force  and  a&ivity,  unleis  larger  dofes  are  taken  than  moft 
ftomr.chs  will  bear,  or  unlefs  the  powers  of  the  water 
are  ir.creafed  by  the  addition  of  fome  opening  falts  of 
the  like  kind  as  thole  which  it  already  holds  in  folution. 
In  us  natural  hate,  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  altera- 
tive ; but  may,  by  the  artificial  means  juft  mentioned, 
be  adapted  to  all  the  complaints  in  which  the  Chelten- 
ham water  is  found  efficacious.  Neither  of  them  will 
keep  well  even  in  dole  bottles,  or  bear  to  be  carried  to 
any  great  diftance,  as  the  iron  is  depo'fited  in  a few  days, 
though  the  faline  impregnation  continues.  Bv  evaporat- 
ing the  water,  the  purgative  falts  are  procured,  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  again  diffolved  in,  iome  more  water 
from  the  fame  luring,  to  increafe  its  operation  on  the 
bowels. 

The  inferiority,  in  point  of  ftrength,  of  the  Scarbo- 
rough water,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other  ad- 
vantages which  Cheltenham  does  not  poflefs.  in  the 
fnft  place,  near  the  J aline  chalybeate  fpring  there  is  an- 
other 
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other-fpring  of  fimple  chalybeate  water,  like  that  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  which  is  very  convenient  for  patients  in 
effes  where  2 determination  to  the  kidneys  mav  be  de- 
firable.  But  the  fkuarion  of  Scarborough  on  the  coaft 
is  an  objrd  of  ftill  greater  importance,  as  it  affords  an 
opportunity  of  bathing  in  the  fea,  fo  conducive  to  the 
cure  of  many  of  the  di  (orders  for  which  thofe  fprings 
are  reforted  to.  The  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
uncommon  purity  of  the  air,  deferve  alio  peculiar  no- 
tice in  a medical  furvey  of  the  local  advantages  of  Scar- 
borough. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  faline  chalybeates  in  our 
ifland  are  cold,  while  many  of  thofe  on  the  continent  arc 
hot,  and  are  ufed  as  baths,  as  well  as  internally,  in  a 
number  of  difeafes  very  difficult  of  cure.  I fhall  there- 
fore referve  my  account  of  one  or  two  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated of  them,  till  I come  to  deferibe  our  own  hot 
baths,  though  the  foreign  ones,  on  account  of  their  prin- 
cipal ingredients,  may  be  faid  more  ftridly  to  belong  to 
the  clafs  of  waters  which  I have  juft  been  confidering. 

The  details  before  entered  into  refpeding  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  ufe  of  the  fea-water,  and  its  admirable 
effeds,  not  only  as  a grand  prefervative  of  health,  but 
as  an  efficacious  reftorative  of  that  bleffing  in  various 
complaints,  preclude  the  r.eceffity  of  faying  much  of  the 
feccnd  clals  of  mineral  waters,  denominated  the  j imply 
Jalirre , and  differing  from  common  water  only  in  being 
impregnated  with  fome  purging  falts.  We  have  feve- 
ral  of  chefe  fprings  near  the  metropolis ; but  they  are  lit- 
tle ufed,  as  it  is  fo  cafy  to  procure  the  fea-water,  which 
is  much  fuperior  to  all  others  of  this  defeription,  in  the 
ftrength  of  its  faline  ingredients,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
effeds.  Epfom  water,  though  one  of  the  firft  of  the 
fait  iprings  that  was  brought  into  ule,  is  now  icldom  or 
never  preferibed.  Bagnigge  Wells,  thofe  at  the  Dog 
and  Duck  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  as  well  as  at  Kilburnc 
and  Adon,  have  alio  had  their  day  of  medicinal  repu- 
tation ; but  even  recommendatory  ellays  and  pamphlets 
can  no  longer  prop  up  their  fame.  The  portion  of  falts 
which  they  contain  is  not  Itifficient  to  ad  with  certainty 
pn  the  bowels,  unlefs  they  are  taken  in  fuch  large  quan- 
tities • 
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tides  as  delicate  ftomachs  cannot  bear,  and  as  very  few 
people  can  fwallow  without  difficulty  and  diSguft.  Two 
or  three  pints  muff  be  taken  one  after  the  other,  in  a, 
Short  fpace  of  time,  to  enfure  the  full  purgative  effieff. 
On  this  account,  when  they  were  in  vogue,  it  was  a 
common  practice  to  administer  more  convenient  dofes^, 
imaller  in  quantity,  but  llrengthened  by  an  additional 
l’olution  of  fome  of  the  fame  lalt  as  that  which  they  al- 
ready contained.  But  this  differs  fo  little  from  an  arti- 
ficial dofe  of  phyfic,  as  aimoft  to  deftroy  the  idea  of  a 
remedy  prepared  by  nature.  Befides,  the  facility  which 
our  infular  fituation  affords,  of  procuring  Salt-water  of 
the  greateft  efficacy  from  its  grand  relervoir,  muff  leiTen 
the  value  of  thofe  Subftitutes.  Local  convenience  has 
certainly  contributed  its  ffiare  to  the  high  repute  of  a 
fpring  of  the  like  kind  at  Sedlitz,  a village  in  Bohemia, 
which,  being  much  more  Strongly  impregnated  with 
bitter  purging  Jait  than  the  Epfom  water,  can  be  more 
relied  upon  for  its  medicinal  effects,  and  is  therefore 
very  juftly  efteemed  in  a part  of  the  continent  far  re- 
moved from  the  fea. 

But  there  is  another  faline  fpring  in  Germany,  a more 
particular  account  of  which  muft  be  interesting  to  the 
Engliffi  reader,  not  only  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  na- 
ture and  virtues,  but  becaufe  large  quantities  of  it  are 
imported  into  this  country  for  medicinal  purpofes.  Few' 
mineral  waters  have  acquired  a greater  degree  of  cele- 
brity than  thofe  which  are  brought  from  Seltzer,  and 
which  may  be  faid  to  form  a peculiar  Species,  being 
Jakne  and  fiightly  alkaline , with  a Strong  impregnation 
of  fixed  air.  This  quickly  evaporates  on  being  expofed 
to  the  atmoSphere,  fo  that  the  water  defigned  for  ex- 
portation muff  be  inftantly  bottled,  and  kept  clofely 
corked,  with  the  mouths  of  the  bottles  well  covered  with 
cement,  or  it  will  foon  become  not  only  vapid  but  pu~ 
trefeenr.  If  well  preferved,  when  poured  into  a glafs, 
it  is  pcrfedly  clear  and  Sparkling,  and  has  a gently  fa- 
iine,  and  fiomewhac  pungent  or  acidulous  take:  but  if 
the  fixed  air  be  Suffered  to  elcape,  through  the  leaff 
negicCt,  the  water  appears  turbid,  is  offenfive  to  the 
imell,  and  entirely  Lies  its  pungency.  I Jpe  ffone  bot- 
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ties,  in  which  it  is  brought  to  England,  contain  about 
three  pints  each,  a fufficient  ‘quantity  for  a day,  to  be 
taken  in  half-pint  glades  at  convenient  intervals.'  Its  na- 
tural flavour  is  rather  agreeable,  and  its  effects- oft  the 
fpirics  are  in  general  exhilarating.  Perfons  of  very  irri- 
table ftomachs  may  dilute  it  with  milk ; in  which  mixed 
Rate  it  is  particularly  recommended  in  cafes  of  he6tic 
fever  with  expe&oration.  It  corre&s  and  diminifiies 
the  difcharge  from  the  lungs,  checks  the  violence  of 
the  fweats,  and  contributes  very  much  to  the  patient’s 
repofe. 

The  Seltzer  water  is  alfo  iifed  with  confiderable  be- 
nefit in  nervous  affedtions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  in 
cafes  of  indigeftion,  foulnefs,  bilious  vomiting,  acidity, 
heart-burn,  fpafmodic  pains  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
various  difeafes  of  the  urinary  organs.  Its  rapid  deter- 
mination to  the  kidneys,  the  adlion  of  its  ftimulus,  and 
perhaps  fome  confiderable  power  as  a folvent,  may  con- 
cur to  produce  the  very  agreeable  effects  that  are  expe- 
rienced from  it  in  the  latter  complaints  efpecially.  In 
any  of  the  former  it  is  advilable  to  take  fome  gently 
opening  medicine  every  two  or  three  days;  and  the' 
eafieft  method  of  doing  this  is  to  add  to  the  dofe  of 
Seltzer  water  fuch  a quantity  of  vitriolaced  magnefia  as 
will  keep  the  bowels  in  a regular  Rate. 

Though  this  water  cannot  be  preferibed  with  fo  much 
confidence,  it  may  be  very  fafely  tried  in  miliary  puf- 
tules,  and  the  like  fudden  eruptions  on  the  fkin,  attend- 
ed with  general  irritation.  I confider  it  merely  as  a good 
diet  drink  in  thefe  diforders ; for  the  relief  of  which, 
greater  reliance  is  juftly  placed  on  regimen  than  on 
medicine. 

In  a few  of  the  waters  already  deferibed,  we  can  dif- 
cover  a flight  impregnation  of  fulphur ; but  where  this 
principle  abounds  or  predominates,  the  waters  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Jiilphureous , from  their  chief 
ingredient.  The  lprings  of  Harrowgate  take  the  lead 
in  this  clafs,  and  are  certainly  deferving  of  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  acquired,  though  they  are  alfo  very  fre- 
qpjendv  ufed  with  great  indiferetion ; and  as  the  fame 
error  is' very  common  in  drinking  the  other  ftrong  pur- 
gative* 
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gntive  mineral  waters,  I (hall  take  this  opportunity  of 
enlarging  upon  it. 

A verv  hurtful  prejudice  prevails  in  this  country,  that 
all  difeafes  mud  be  cured  by  medicines  taken  into  the 
domach,  and  that  the  more  violently  thefe  medicines 
operate,  they  are  the  more  likely  to  have  the  de  fired 
effect.  This  opinion  has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  deffrov  many  more,  before  it 
can  be  wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in 
acute  difeafes,  and  in  chronical  cales  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines ; but  it  will  l'etdom 
perform  a cure  ; and,  by  exhaulling  the  ftrengih  of  the 
patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a worfe  condition  than 
it  found  him.  That  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  re* 
gard  to  the  more  active  mineral  waters,  every  perfon 
converfant  in  thefe  matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  dimulants  applied  to  the  domach  and  bowels 
for  a length  of  time,  mud  tend  to  weaken  and  deflroy 
their  energy;  and  what  dimulants  are  more  active  than 
fait  and  fulphur,  specially  when  thefe  lubdances  are  in- 
timately combined,  and  carried  through  the  fyflecn  by 
the  penetrating  medium  of  water  ? Thofe  bowels  mud 
be  Itrong  indeed,  which  can  withfiand  the  daily  opera- 
tion of  Juch  active  principles  for  months  together,  and 
not  be  injured.  This,  however,  is  tie  phn  too  gene- 
rally purlued  by  thoie  who  drink  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  and  whofe  circumdances  permit  them  to  continue 
long  enough  at  Harrowgate,  and  the  like  places  of  fa- 
Ihionable  relort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more  they  drink, 
they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is  an  egregious 
error;  for,  while  the  unhappy  patient  thinks  lie  is  by 
this  means  eradicating  his  diiordcr,  he  is  often,  in  fact, 
undermining  the  powers  of  life,  and  ruining  his  condi- 
tion. Indeed,  nothing  can  do  this  fo  effectually  as 
weakening  the  powers  of  digedion  by  the  improper  ap- 
plication of  drong  dimulants.  The  very  efience  or  health 
depends  on  the  digeffive  organs  performing  their  due 
functions,  and  the  mod  tedious  maladies  are  ali  connected 
with  indigedion. 
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Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity  not  only  in- 
jures the  bowels,  and  occafions  indigeflion,  but  gene- 
rally defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is  taken.  The 
difeafes,  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral  waters  are  chiefly 
celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the  chronic  kind ; and  it  is 
well  known  that  fuch  difeafes  can  only  be  cured  by  the 
flow  operation  of  alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  ad:  by 
inducing  a gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires 
length  of  time,  and  never  can  be  effeded  by  medicines 
which  run  off  by  (tool,  and  operate  chiefly  on  the  firlt 
paffages. 

Thofe  who  with  for  the  cure  of  any  obftinate  malady 
from  the  Harrowgate  waters,  or  others  of  the  lulphu- 
reous  or  'faline  clafs,  ought  to  take  them  in  fuch  a man* 
ner  as  hardly  to  produce  any  effcd  whatever  on  the 
bowels.  With  this  view,  a half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank 
at  bed-time*,  and  the  lame  quantity  an  hour  before 
breakfaft,  dinner,  and  [upper.  The  dofe,  however,  muff 
vary,  according  to  circumftances.  Even  the  quantity 
mentioned  above  will  purge  lome  perfons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  lead  moved 
by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the  only  ftandara 
for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative.  No  more  ought  to 
be  taken  than  barely  to  move  the  body  ; nor  is  it  always 
necdlary  to  carry  it  even  this  length,  provided  the  water 
goes  off  by  the  other  emundories,  and  does  not  occafion 
a chillnefs  or  flatulency  in  the  ftomach  or  .bowels.  When 
the  water  is  intended  to  purge,  in  cafes  where  the  nature 
of  the  patient's  complaint  requires  a flrong  determination 
to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  necdlary  to  drink  a pint  or  two 
before  breakfaft. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  thofe  wa- 
ters over  night,  to  avoid  hearty  flippers,  but  alfo  again!! 

* When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over  night,  t 
mud  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  againit  eating 
hearty  flippers.  The  late  Dr.  Daultrt  of  York,  who  was  the 
firll  that  brought  the  Harrowgate  waters  into  repute,  ufed  to  ad- 
vile  his  patients  to  drink  a glals  before  they  went  to  bed  ; the  con- 
iequence  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a fleih  fupper,  and  the 
water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  otten  tormented  with  gripe.-, 
and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  abidance. 
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eating  heavy  meals  at  any  time.  The  ftimulus  of  w^ter* . 
impregnated  with  fulphur  and  falts,  feems  to  create  a 
falfe  appetite.  I have  feen  a delicate  perfon,  after  drink- 
ing the  Harrowgate  waters  of  a morning,  eat  a break- 
fa  ft  fufficient  to  have  ferved  tw>o  ploughmen,  devour  a 
plentiful  dinner  of  flefh  and  fifh,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat 
fuch  a lupper  as  might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter* 
All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  Teemed  to  crave  but  this 
craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied,  than  that 
the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what  exceeds  its 
powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never  my  plan  ; but  I am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  ufe  of  all  the  ftrongly 
purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and  rather  diluting  diet 
is  the  moft  proper ; and  that  no  perfon,  during  i'uch  a 
courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the  full  extent  of  what  his  appe- 
tite craves. 

Lxerqie  is  not  1 c is  conducive  to  the  falutary  end  in 
view  than  temperance.  It  promotes  the  operation  of  the 
waters,  and  carries  them  through  the  fyftcm.  It  may  be 
token  in  any  manner  that  is  moll  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient ; but  he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  I fcarce- 
ly  need  repeat  a remark  often  made  in  other  parts  of 
this. work,  that  the  bell  kinds  of  exercife  are  thofe  con- 
nected with  amuiement.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  ex- 
hilarate the  fpirits,  not  only  increases  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters,  but  ads  as  a medicine.  All  thofe  who  repair  to 
the  fountains  of  health,  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to  make 
tlrcmfclves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poffible.  From 
tiiis  condud,  afiilled  by  the  free  and  wholefome  air  of- 
thofe  fafhionable  places  of  refort,  and  alfo  the  regu- 
lar and  eariy  hours  which  are  ufuaily  kept,  the  pa- 
tient often,  receives  more  benefit  than  from  ufing  the. 
waters. 

During  my  refidence  at  Harrowgate,  I met  with  many 
inftanceo  of  the  molt  miiehievous  effects  produced  by 
drinking  the  waters  in  cafes  where  they  were  abfolutely 
improper,  and  adverlc  to  the  nature  of  the  difeale.  When 
people  hear  of  a wonderful  cure  having  been  performed  . 
by  iome  mineral  water,  they  immediately  conclude  that.- 
it  will  cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it  down, 
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WBen  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Before  patients 
begin  to' drink  the  more  active  kinds  of  mineral  waters, 
they  ought  to  be  well  informed  of  the  propriety  of  the 
courfe,and  fhould  never  perfift  in  ufing  them,  when  they 
are  found  to  aggravate  the  diforder. 

On  the  other  hand,  1 often  witneffed  the  happy  ifiue 
of  experiments  made  with  judgment  and  caution  at  Har- 
rowgate,  when  the  greateft  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  waters  in  various  eruptions  on  the  flcin, 
of  the  moft  diftrefting  nature;  in  rheumatifm  complica- 
ted with  fcorbutic  complaints  ; in  obftruftions*  of  the 
glandular  and  lymphatic  fyftem  ; and  in  difeafes  of  the 
firft  pafiages,  accompanied  with,  or  proceeding  from, 
ina&ivity  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigef- 
tion,  vitiated  bile,  worms,  putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and 
jaundice.  They  anfwer  two  very  important  purpofes ; 
firft,  when  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  adding  as  an  altera- 
tive, and  inducing,  by  their  mild  operation,  a gradual 
change  in  the  habit ; and,  fecondly,  when  employed  in 
larger  dofes  where  purging  is  indicated,  fulfilling  that  in- 
tention in  the  moft  defirable  manner,  without  irritating 
the  nerves,  or  weakening  the  patient  fo  much  as  other 
purgatives.  After  a little  ufe,  almoft  every  body  can 
drink  them  without  any  great  difguft,  though  they  are 
at  firft  no  lefs  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  than  ofFcnfive  to 
the  fmell. 

I fhall  only  add,  that  the  external  ufe  of  the  Harro  v- 
gate  waters  being  juftly  deemed  a very  powerful  auxili- 
ary in  many  of  the  diforders  for  which  they  are  reforted 
fo,  particularly  thofe  ofthe  cutaneous  clafs,  there  are  pro- 
per baths  for  this  purpofe,  to  the  fupply  of  which  three 
iprings  out  of  four  are  devoted,  that  which  is  relerved 
for  drinking  being  more  ftrongly  impregnated  wich  falc 
and  fulphur  than  the  reft. 

The  fulphureous  and  faline  waters  of  Moffat  in  North 
Britain  are  almoft  as  much  reforted  to  as  thofe  of  Harrow- 
gate.  The  impregnation  of  the  former,  indeed,  is  not  fo 
ftrong  as  that  of  the  latter,  and  their  effects  are  ofctfurfe 
fomewbat  different.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  the  Maffac 
water  may  be  drank  in  a morning,  without  any  fgnfible 
effect  but  chit  of  increafing  the  fl)W  of  urine.  It  now 
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and  then  purges ; hut  this  is  fo  far  from  being  itsconfiant 
or  regul  ir  mode  of  operation,  that  opening  medicines  are 
almoft  always  nccefiary  during  a courfe  of  it.  Its  evident 
determination  to  the  kidnevs  renders  it  ofeiTential  fcrvice 
to  perfons  affli&ed  with  the  flone  and  gravel,  particu- 
larly the  latter.  It  has  likewife  afforded  great  relic  fin 
many  bilious  complaints,  and  in  the  early  fymptoms  of  a 
fcrophulous  habit.  But  its  chief  po:nt  of  celebrity,  and 
that  in  which  it  may  be  faid  to  rival  the  fprings  of 
Harrowgate,  is  the  cure  of  cutaneous  eruptions  of  every 
kind.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  external  application  of  the 
water,  warmed  to  a confiderable  temperature,  is  very 
judicioufly  made  a material  part  of  the  plan  of  treatment. 
One  difadvantage,  however,  attends  this  procefs  both 
at  Moffat  and  Elarrowgate.  The  waters,  while  heat- 
ing, unavoidably  lofc  in  vapour  fome  of  their  fulphu- 
reous  impregnation,  on  which  part  of  their  efficacy,  even 
when  externally  applied,  mult  depend.  So  far,  there- 
fore, a preference  is  juftly  due  to  the  naturally  hot  lul- 
phureous  fprings  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Bareges,  of 
which  I fh all  take  fome  farther  notice,  after  I deferibe 
the  thermal  fprings  in  our  own  ifiand,  which  conftitute 
the  next  and  laft  dal's  in  my  arrangement  of  mineral 
waters. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  this  fcClion,  the  waters 
which  now  remain  to  be  confidcred  are  lpecifically  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  title  of  calcareous , becaufe  they  con- 
tain more  lime  or  calcareous  laics  than  they  do  of  any 
other  iolid  lubftance.  I adopted  this  title,  however,  in 
compliance  with  cuftom,  and  merely  as  a nominal  dif- 
» tinCtion,  rather  than  from  confidering  it  as  an  important 
characteriftic,  or  by  any  means  expreffive  of  the  grand 
caufe  of  the  efficacy  of  fuch  waters,  it  is  not  to  chy- 
mical  analyfis,  but  to  experience  that  we  are  indebted 
for  a knowledge  of  their  virtues  $ and,  inftead  of  giving 
them  a name  taken  from  a part  of  their  contents,  which 
conveys  no  uieful  information,  we  had  better  fimply  call 
the’m  hot  fprings,  as  every  body  will  then  have  a clear 
idea  of  the  molt  perceptible  difference  between  them 
and  all  the  other  mineral  waters  in  our  ifiand. 
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In  this  part  of  our  defcription,  the  hot  fprings  of 
Bath  have  the  mod  indifputable  claims  to  precedency. 
The  fame  of  their  medical  virtues  is  more  widely  dif- 
fufed  and  more  firmly  eftablifhed  than  that  of  any  other 
fprings  in  the  known  world.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  pen  of  indultry,  of  genius,  or  of  ambi- 
tion, fliould  have  been  often  exercifed  upon  fo  popular 
a topic.  Amidd  fuch  a multitude  of  books.  Dr.  Fal- 
coner's " Practical  DifTertation  on  the  Medicinal  Ef- 
fects of  the  Bath  Waters,”  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  bed 
account  which  has  yet  appeared  of  what  he  juftly  calls 
a “ powerful,  but  (in  many  inftances)  nice  remedy.” 
His  fituation  as  phyfician  to  the  Bath  Hofpital  mud 
have  afforded  him  the  bed  opportunities  of  obferving 
the  effe&s  of  thofe  waters ; and  he  has  given  the  mod 
fatisfa&ory  proofs  of  his  being  well  qualified  to  profit 
by  thofe  opportunities.  One  of  his  remarks  is  really  of 
more  confequence  than  a whole  volume  of  chymical  in- 
vedigations,  which  have  thrown  jud  as  little  light  upon 
the  efficacy  of  the  waters  as  the  fables  concerning  Bla- 
dud,  or  the  frequently  difcover'ed  fragments  of  Roman 
antiquities.  Chymidry,  indeed,  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  component  parts  of  thofe  waters,  and  tells  us 
they  contain  a good  deal  of  calcareous  falts,  but  little, 
if  any,  neutral  alkaline  falts ; and  that  they  are  impreg- 
nated with  about  a fixtieth  part  in  bulk  of  fixed  air, 
which  holds  in  folution  fo  very  fmall  a quantity  of  iron 
as  to  be  fcarcely  appretiable,  though  it  gives  a flight 
chalybeate  tade  to  the  water  when  hot  from  the  fprino-. 
But  what  inference  could  we  deduce  from  thefe  and  the 
like  amufing  details,  in  the  treatment  of  any  particular 
difeafe  ? It  is  then  to  the  enlightened  practitioner,  as 
I faid  before,  that  we  mud  look  for  ufeful  information ; 
and,  in  this  view  of  the  fubjecd,  we  cannot  wiffi  for  more 
refpedtable  authority  than  that  of  Dr.  Falconer. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  Bath  water,  when  drank 
frefh  from  the  fpring,  has  in  mod  perfons  the  effeid  of 
raifing  and  rather  accelerating  the  pulfe,  increafing  the 
heat,  and  exciting  the  fccretions.  The  adlion  on  the 
nervous  fydem  is  felt  at  the  lame  time,  fo  that  the  fti- 
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imitating  properties  of  the  water  muft  be  very  diffufive  , 
and,  what  is  farther  remarkable,  though  thefe  fymptoms 
come  on  fnddenly,  vet  they  often  continue  much  longer 
than  we  can  fuppofe  them  to  be  excited  by  the  actual 
prefence  of  the  water  in  the  body. 

The  Bath  waters  net  only  promote  urine  and  perfo- 
ration, but  alio  increafe  the  falivarv  difeharge ; and 
quench  third:  better  than  any  other  fluid,  in  cafes  where 
there  is  no  tendency  to  fever.  If  any  diipofition  of  this 
kind  fhould  appear,  a hot  flimulant  would  be  evidently 
improper. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  thofe  waters 
were  feme  what  aftringenr,  on  account  of  the  coflive- 
nefs  which  frequently  accompanies  the  ufe  of  them.  But 
this  effedi:  is  more  reafonably  aferibed  to  their  heating 
qualities,  and  to  their  power  of  exciting  the  other  fe- 
erttions.  As  a proof  of  this,  when  peripiration  is 
checked  in  cold  weather,  they  fometimes  prove  (lightly 
purgative. 

The  relief  which  the  B.th  waters  afford  in  the  cholic, 
in  convulsive  retchings  which  often  attend  the  gout  in 
the  flomach,  and  in  many  other  fimilar  affections,  is  a 


Efficient  evidence  of  their  anti-fpafmodic  powers. 

This  account  of  the  primary  and  immediate  effeifls  of 
the  water  uled  internally  will  enable  any  patient  to  judge 
from  his  own  feelings,  whether  it  agrees  with  his  confli- 
tution  or  not.  If  it  excites,  on  being  nrfl  taken,  a 
plea  fin  g glow  in  the  flomach,  followed  by  an  increafe  of 
ipirits,  and  of  2ppctite,  particularly  for  breakfaft,  and, 
above  all,  a rapid  determination  to  the  kidneys,  there  is 
the  greateft  probability  of  its  proving  ferviceablc.  But 
if  it  occafions  head-ach,  thirfl,  and  drynefs  of  the 
tongue ; — if  it  fits  heavy  on  the  flomach,  or  produces 
ficknef?,  and  does  not  pafs  off  by  urine  or  perfpira- 
tion  ;• — it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  its  continuance 
would  do  injury,  unlcfs  Chefe  fymptoms  can  be  re- 


moves. 

If  we  come  next  to  conftdcr  the  external  application 
of  thofe  voters,  we  (hall  And,  in  the  (irfl  place,  that 
they  unite  all  the  medicinal  advantages  of  warm  baths, 
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from  about  a hundred  and  fix  degrees  of  hear  to  nnv  in- 
ferior degree  that  may  be  defired.  The  extent  alfo  of 
the  baths,  which  affords  room  to  move  about  in  them 
freely,  and  the  permanence  and  uniformity  of  their 
warmth,  are  no  unimportant  recommendations.  But 
Dr.  Falconer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Bath  waters  pol- 
fefs  fome  farther  powers  or  fpecific  qualities  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  common  water  of  the  fame  temperature.  He 
thinks  that  their  adion  on  the  nervous  fyflem  is  more 
flimulating  than  a common  warm  bath  ; — that  they  raife 
the  pulfe  and  heat  of  the  body  to  a higher  degree,  yet 
are  much  lefs  apt  to  produce  a violent  perfpiration  j — 
that  they  remarkably  increafe  the  urinary  difcharge ; — 
and  that,  fo  far  from  caufing  any  relaxation  or  weaknefs, 
the  bathers  are  obferved  to  be  in  general  more  alert  and 
vigorous,  and  to  have  a better  appetite  on  the  days  of 
bathing  than  in  the  intervals.  As  far  as  my  own  oppor- 
tunities of  obfervation  extended  during  a few  fhort  vi- 
fits  at  Bath,  they  are  in  perfed  concurrence  with  the 
Dodor’s  opinion. 

The  difeafes,  in  which  this  eminent  praditicner  very 
accurately  deferibes  the  good  effcdls  of  the  Bath  waters, 
are  the  green  ficknefs,  particularly  before  any  conflder- 
able  affedion  of  the  flomach  takes  place,  or  any  feverifh 
fymptoms  appear;  Vlfceral  obflrudions,  when  the.  con- 
fluences of  intermittent  fever,  or  of  long  refidence  in 
hot  climates,  if  the  diforder  in  thefc  cafes  has  not  ad- 
vanced too  far;  the  palfy,  from  a great  variety  of 
caufes  ; the  gout,  in  that  ftage  of  the  complaint,  when 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  if  any  have  preceded,  have 
in  a good  meafure  abated,  and  a degree  of  weaknefs 
and  want  of  rone  in  the  fyflem  begins  to  take  place  ; 
the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  (he  acute  alfo,  provided 
the  feverifli  difpofition  be  previoufly  allayed  by  proper 
evacuations;  white  fwellings  on  the  knee;  hip  cafes; 
weaknefs  of  the  organs  of  digellion  ; the  cholic,  accom- 
panied with  hyfleric  fymptoms,  or  produced  by  the  poi- 
fon  of  lead ; the  jaundice,  when  ariflng  from  Ample  ob- 
llrudion  of  the  biliary  duds;  hypochondriac  and  hys- 
terical complaints;  St.  Vitus’s  Dance;  fpaimodic  a flec- 
tions of  the  womb  and  painful  menftruation  ; and,  hO:* 
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ly,  in  many  cutaneous,  but  more  efpecially  leprous 
eruptions. 

I have  confined  myfelf  here  to  a bare  outline,  which 
may  be  Efficient  for  the  general  direction  of  valetudi- 
narians, ho  muft  avail  themfclves  of  more  particular 
advice  at  rhe  fountain  head.  Almoft  every  cafe  will  re- 
quire a peculiar  mode  of  treatment ; and  great  caution 
will  be  found  necedary  to  prevent  fatal  midakes.  I can- 
not too  often  repeat,  that  the  more  powerful  any  re- 
medy is,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  abufe  ; and  though  the 
efficacy  of  the  Bath  waters  has  been  fully  eftablifhed  in 
a variety  of  the  mofl  dubborn  and  afflidling  diforders, 
yet  their  mifapplication  has  alio  been  often  attended  with 
very  ferious  confequences. 

E ven  when  the  ufe  of  the  Bath  waters  may  be  deemed 
fafe  or  proper,  confideration  mud  be  had,  as  Dr.  Fal- 
coner juftly  obferves,  to  the  quantity  taken  in,  when 
they  are  drank  ; and  to  the  time  of  day  in  the  bath, 
heat  of  the  water,  &c.  when  they  are  externally 
ufed. 

The  fafed  method  is  to  begin  with  drinking  a gla  fsx 
containing  about  a quarter  of  a pint,  before  breakfad  ; 
and  to  judge  from  its  effcdls  how  often  it  may  be  re- 
peated, or  the  quantity  enlarged.  If  it  feels  eafy,  warm, 
and  cordial,  to  the  domach  and  fpirits,  and  excites  no 
pain  or  fcnfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  head  or  eyes,  a fecond 
glals  of  the  fame  fize  may  be  taken  the  fame  day  at 
noon,  and  this  quantity  gradually  increafed  to  a pint  in 
the  day,  taken  at  two  or  three  times,  as  convenience 
may  fuit.  This  is  deemed  a proper  medium  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  people,  though  in  fomc  cafes,  where  the  ha- 
bit is  not  very  irritable,  the  daily  allowance  may  be  aug- 
mented to  a pint  and  a half,  with  fafety  and  benefit. 
The  Crofs  Bath  water,  the  temperature  of  which,  when 
frefh  from  the  fpring,  is  1120,  is  ufually  recommended 
at  the  commencement  of  a courfe,  efpecially  when  there 
is  any  alfedlion  of  the  head,  or  when  any  tendency  to 
plethora  appears  in  the  fydem.  After  fome  time,  the 
more  powerful  water  of  the  King’s,  or  the  Hot  Bath, 
which  is  four  degrees  higher  in  temperature,  may  be 
ufed  i and  this  change  will  prevent,  in  fome  mealure, 
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the  difguft  which  is  apt  to  come  on  after  a long  trial  of 
the  barh  waters. 

No  lefs  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  the  proper  ufe  of  the 
bath.  A fhort  ftay  of  five  or  fix  minutes  is  mod  ad- 
vifable  at  firft ; and  if  this  trial  produces  no  fymptoms 
that  are  difagreeable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fee  ms  to  im- 
prove the  health,  fpirits,  and  ftrength,  a longer  ftay 
may  be  gradually  indulged,  till  it  comes  to  half  an  hour, 
but  never  to  caufe  laftitude,  faintnefs,  or  difguft.  The 
choice  of  the  baths  is  often  a matter  of  importance,  as 
there  is  a ftill  greater  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
waters  when  in  the  baths  than  at  the  pumps,  the  waters 
in  the  King’s,  or  the  Hot  Bath,  being  from  eight  to 
twelve  degrees  warmer  than  thofe  in  the  Crofs  Bath. 
There  are  alfo  private  baths  of  any  temperature  to  fuit 
the  peculiarities  of  every  patient’s  habit  or  complaint. 
The  beft  time  in  general  for  bathing  is  the  morning ; 
and  it  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  at  raoft  thrice  a week. 
As  the  public  baths  are  emptied  foon  after  nine  o’clock, 
a much  earlier  hour  is  ufually  chofen  for  bathing;  but 
the  private  baths  may  be  prepared  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  Where  a greater  ftimulus  than  mere  immerfion  is 
thought  neceft'ary,  or  where  a partial  application  of  the 
water  is  deemed  preferable  to  a general  one,  the  part 
may  be  pumped  upon,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  forcible  ac- 
tion of  the  water  on  that  part,  and  yet  prove  lefs  heat- 
ing to  the  fyftem  at  large. 

There  are  no  fprings  in  our  Hand  befides  thofe  at 
Bath,  which  can  be  ftriftly  called  hot,  though  a few 
others  have  got  the  name,  and  are  referred  to  this  clafs 
of  thermal  waters,  from  being,  invariably  in  every  fea- 
fon,  and  independently  of  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere, 
warmer  than  the  general  average  of  the  heat  of  com- 
mon fprings.  The  temperature  of  Buxton  waters  is 
only  82°,  yet  approaches  nenreft  to  that  of  the  hot 
fprings  at  Bath,  which,  in  their  cooleft  ftate,  are  ne- 
ver lower  than  90°.  In  other  fenfible  properties  the 
Buxton  water  differs  very  little  from  common  pump 
water. 
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The  medicinal  effe&s  of  the  Buxton  waters,  however, 
are  far  from  beir.rr  inconfiderable.  Taken  internally  in 
fmall  dofes  at  different  intervals,  amounting  to  near  a 
pint  before  breakfafr,  and  the  like  quantity  before  dinner, 
they  afford  very  great  relief  in  heart- burn  flatulency, 
ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  and  other  diflrefling  fymptomS 
of  dcfedfive  digeftion  and  derangement  of  the  alimen- 
tary organs,  tlie  lure  attendants  of  indolence  and  luxury. 
In  fuch'cafes,  the  body  muft  be  kept  regularly  open  by 
means  of  medicine  during  the  life  of  the  waters,  if  thefe 
do  not,  as  they  fometimes  will,  produce  a laxative  effect, 
which  is  always  falutary.  They  are  no  lefs  ferviceable  in 
alleviating  painful  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder; 
and  here  alfo  the  external  ufe  of  the  waters  is  Gften  found 
to  promote  their  interna]  operation. 

But  the  employment  of  the  Buxt  n waters  as  a bath  is 
not  confined  to  the  relief  of  gravelly  complaints.  They 
contribute  far  more  effectually  to  reftore  the  healthy 
adtion  of  particular  limbs,  that  may  have  lolt  their  moving 
powers  in  confequence  of  long  or  violent  inflammation, 
cccsfioned  either  by  external  injury,  or  preceding  acute 
rheumatifm.  But  if  the  rigidity,  weaknefs,  or  impaired 
functions  of  the  parts  affedted  be  the  confequence  of  a 
paralytic  flroke  or  of  gouty  inflammation,  more  benefit 
will  be  experienced  from  the  warmer  temperature  of  the 
Bath  waters. 

In  general,  the  Buxton  bath  is  well  fuited  to  fuch  a lan- 
guid,  enfeebled,  or  very  irritable  flare  of  the  habit,  as 
cannot  bear  abfolutely  cold  water,  but  may  be  excited 
to  ealy  and  falutary  re- action  by  a milder  ftimulus. 
The  flight  Jfhock j which  people  feel  at  the  inflant  of  im- 
merfion  in  the  Buxton  waters,  is  almoll  immediately 
followed  by  a pleafant  glow  all  over  the  body  ; and  this 
is  precifelv  the  effect  aimed  at.  But  I have  exprefl'ed 
myieif  fo  fully  on  the’ nature  of  the  particular  infirmi- 
ties to  which  the  lukewarm  bath  is  adapted,  as  to 
render  any  farther  obfervations  on  this  head  unneceflftry. 

The  tepid  fprings  at  Matlock  approach  fliii  nearer  to 
cold  water  than  thofe  at  Buxton,  being  fixteen  degrees 
lower  in  point  of  temperature.  The  lhock,  which  they 
give  on  immerfion,  is  cqnfequently  flronger,  and  requires 
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greater  powers  of  re-a£lion  in  the  habit ; but  they  form 
a good  intermediate  bath  between  Buxton  and  the  fea. 
They  are  therefore  very  properly  employed  in  preparing 
invalids  for  the  latter,  when  this  is  necelTary  to  com- 
plete a cure,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  the  chronic  rheutna- 
tifm.  'They  arc  ufed  internally  as  a pure  diluting  drink, 
but  are  not  known  to  po fiefs  any  other  remarkable  medi- 
cinal properties. 

The  Hotwell,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  near  Briflol,  is 
not,  indeed,  fo  cold  as  the  fprings  at  Matlock,  but  does 
no:  rife  to  the  temperature  of  thofe  at  Buxton,  being 
only  74°,  or  twenty-two  degrees  below  the  ordinary 
warmth  of  the  blood  in  a ft  ate  of  health.  The  Hotwell 
water  is  not  made  life  of  to  bathe  in;  but,  taken  inter- 
nally, it  has  acquired  very  hi-'h  reputation  for  curing  the 
incipient  fymptoms  of  conlumption,  and  affording  confl- 
derable  relief  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  this  difeafe. 
As  the  effects  it  produces  are  very  gradual,  its  agreeable- 
nels  to  the  palate  is  1 fortunate  c ire  urn  fiance  for  a clafs  of 
patients  who  can  only  hope  by  long  and  ftcady  perfeve- 
rance  to  check  the  progrefs  of  one  of  the  mod  infidious 
deflroyers  of  the  human  fpecies.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
they  are  all'o  indebted  for  a part  of  the  relief  they  ex- 
perience to  the  mild,  flickered,  yet  Efficiently  ventilated 
lituation  of  the  Hotwells,  and  to  the  judicious  plan  of  diet,, 
exercife,  and  amufements  purfued  there. 

Tiie  other  complaints,  in  which  the  purity  and  temper- 
ature of  tiie  Hotwell  water  render  it  very  grateful  and  of 
no  flu  ail  efficacy,  are  relaxations  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  brought  on  by  long  refidence  in  hot  climates ; 
bilious  diarrhoea i flight  dyientery  ; and  a difoider  {fill 
more  difficult  of  cure  than  any  o;  thefe,  I mean  the  dia- 
betes Ido  not  know  any  natural  remedy  better  adapted 
to  relieve  its  various  fymptoms  ; fuch  as  the  conllant 
thirfl,  the  impeding  perfpiration,  the  dryjnefs  and  fre- 
quent delquamacion  of  the  fkin,  the  feverilh  quicknefs  of 
tne  puile,  and  the  preter-natural  difeharge  of  urine.  A 
regular  courfe  of  tne  Hotwell  water  has  been  found  to 
moderate  this  almoll  unquenchable  thirfl ; to  keep  the 
(kin  moilt  and  pcrfpirablc  ; to  allay  the  fever  f and  to 
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render  the  urinary  organs  fitter  to  receive  benefit  from 
the  medicines  ufually  prefcribed  to  remove  their  debility 
and  that  of  the  fyftem  in  general.  It  may  be  farther  ne- 
ceftary  to  obferve,  that,  as  this  water  contains  but  a very 
fmall  quantity  of  purgative  falts,  which  are  alfo  counter- 
acted by  a larger  foltition  of  calcareous  falts,  it  muff  have 
a flronger  determination  to  the  kidneys  than  to  the 
bowels,  fo  that  the  ufe  of  a gentle  aperient  medicine  be- 
comes in  feveral  cafes  advifable. 

Particular  habits  and  complaints  require  variations  in 
the  quantity  to  be  taken  of  this,  as  well  as  of  any  other 
mineral  water.  The  full  dofe  is  a half  pint,  to  be  drank 
early  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  before  breakfaft,  at 
the  interval  of  at  leaft  half  an  hour  fpent  in  gentle  exer- 
cile.  Two  more  dofes  of  the  like  quantity,  and  with 
the  like  interpofition  of  aCtive  amufement,  are  to  be 
taken  between  breakfaft  and  dinner,  at  the  longeft  dis- 
tance from  each  of  thofe  meals.  As  this  water  is  alfo 
ufed  at  table  and  for  domeftic  purpofes,  every  invalid 
unavoidably  takes  more  than  the  above  quantity  every 
day;  but  in  confequence  of  its  altered  temperature,  and 
of  the  lofs  of  the  fixed  air  it  contained,  it  cannot  be  in  fo 
high  a ftate  of  medicinal  perfection  as  when  drank  frefh 
from  the  fpring.  The  fame  remark  muft  of  courfe 
apply  to  the  immenfe  quantities  that  are  bottled  for  ex- 
portation, though  the  almoft  proverbial  purity  and  foft- 
nefs  of  the  water,  as  well  as  its  excellent  property  of  keep- 
ing untainted  for  a great  length  of  time  in  hot  climates, 
muft  render  it  a very  valuable  water  for  long  voyage'. 

I fha.Il  fubjoin  to  thefe  obfervations  on  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  our  own  thermal  waters,  a fhert  account  of  the 
moft  celebrated  hotfprings  on  the  continent. 

There  is  none  of  the  foreign  watering  places  more  re- 
forted  to  than  the  German  Spa,  of  which  I already  took 
notice  among  the  cold  chalybeares,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
about  twenty-four  miles  diftant  from  the  former,  and 
equally  famous  for  waters  of  a very  different  quality  and 
temperamre.  Their  celebrity  is  traced  back  even  to  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  who  refided  for  a long  time  at 
Aix,  and  took  fo  much  delight  in  the  ufe  of  the  waters. 
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as  frequently  to  hold  his  levee  in  the  bath,  with  all  his 
attendants. 

The  exact  degree  of  the  heat  of  thefe  waters  is  given 
differently  by  different  obfervers;  but,  taking  the  ave- 
rage of  their  accounts,  it  mav  be  reckoned  in  the  well  of 
the  hotteft  bath  at  1400,  and  at  the  fountain  where  it  is 
drank,  about  110°.  It  requires  to  Rand  feveral  hours 
in  the  large  baths,  before  it  is  fufnciently  cooled  for  tepid 
bathing,  without  the  addition  of  cold  water.  It  contains 
an  uncommon  quantity  of  fulphur,  and  emits  a fmell  like 
that  of  Harrowgate  water,  but  far  more  penetrating. 
From  its  heat,  and  its  ftronger  impregnation  of  the  ful- 
phureous  principle,  it  is  alfo  more  powerful  in  all  the 
difeafes  of  the  fkin,  for  which  Harrowgate  is  reforted  to. 
The  baths  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  looked  upon  as  a cer- 
tain cure  for  almoft  every  cutaneous  eruption  ; but  the 
water  fhould  be  ufed  internally  at  the  fame  time,  to  carry 
off  impurities,  and  keep  up  the  full  perfpiration  pro- 
moted by  the  bathing.  Thefe  baths  are  equally  fervice- 
able  in  ftifffiefs  of  the  joints  and  ligaments,  which  is 
left  by  the  inflammation  of  gout  and  rheumatifm,  and  in 
the  debility  of  palfy,  where  the  higheft  degree  of  heat 
which  the  fkin  can  bear  is  required.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
the  vapour  bath,  formed  by  the  fleam  of  thofe  very  hot 
waters,  is  recommended  by  the  German  phyficians. 

Numberlefs  inftances  ierve  to  eflablilh  the  efficacy  of 
the  waters  of  Aix  as  an  internal  medicine  in  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  as  well  as  in  diforders 
of  the  flomach  and  biliary  organs  occafioned  by  luxuri- 
ous indulgence  and  intemperance.  The  common  dofe 
is  half  a pirn,  to  be  repeated  more  or  lefs  often,  accord- 
ing to  its  fenfible  effcfls,  and  to  the  intention  with  which 
it  is  prefcribed,  either  as  a purgative,  or  a diuretic.  It 
is  a (Liking  proof  of  the  power  of  habit,  that  the  palate 
and  flomach  are  foon  reconciled  to  the  uleof  luch  waters, 
though  at  firft  extremely  difgufting  and  naufeous. 

The  hot  lulphureous  fprings  at  Bareges,  two  little 
hamlets  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
are,  indeed,  inferior  in  the  degrees  of  heat  and  (Length 
of  impregnation  to  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  yet 
are  found  very  beneficial  in  the  like  complaints.  Their 

highly 
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highly  detergent  powers,  owing  perhaps  to  a iVn ail  por- 
tion of  oily  or  bituminous  matter,  added  to  the  other 
medicinal  properties  which  they  pofTefs  in  common  with 
thofe  of  Aix,  render  them  peculiarly  efficacious  in  deep- 
feared  ulcers,  and  thofe  morbid  affedlions  of  the  womb, 
which  French  ladies  call,  though  not  with  medical  cor- 
redlne fs,  Depots  de  lait.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  waters  are 
injcdled.  T hey  are  alfo  very  frequently  ufed  in  the  form 
of  douche , or  by  way  of  pumping  on  the  part  afredted,  as 
well  as  for  general  bathing. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  France,  particularly  in  the  cen* 
tral  provinces  of  Auvergne  and  the  Bourbonnois,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Department  of  the  Loire,  there  are  feveral 
hot  fprings,  but  of  th tjaline  chalybeate  clafs,  the  efficacy 
of  which,  as  an  internal  medicine,  is  greatly  increafed  by 
their  higher  degree  of  temperature,  in  the  diforders  for 
which  Cheltenham  is  reforred  to  in  our  own  country. 
Thofe  French  fprings  derive  another  very  important  ad- 
vantage from  their  hear,  that  of  being  ufed  as  a bath  in 
all  cafes  which  may  require  that  falutary  ftimulus  on  the 
furface.  In  many  of  thefe,  the  internal  and  external  ufe 
of  the  waters  cc-operate  with  wonderful  effedt ; and  par- 
ticularly in  the  lexual  complaints  of  women,  arifing  from 
any  defedt  or  irregularity  in  the  fundi  ions  of  the  ute- 
rine organs.  Catharine  jie  Me dicis,  the  mother  of 
feveral  French  princes,  is  laid  to  have  been  much  indebted 
for  her  fertility  to  the  waters  of  Bourbon  Lancy,  not 
.far  from  the  town  of  Moulins,  a place .configned  to  im- 
mortal fame  by  Sterne’s  affeding  (lory  of  Maria. 

There  is  a village  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  where 
the  waters  may  be  laid,  in  the  (Iriclefi  l'cnl'e  of  the  word, 
to  boil  up  with  vehemence  from  the  lpring,  and  are 
often  ulcd  for  Raiding  hogs  and  fowls,  to  look  a the  hair 
and  feathers,  their  htac  being  quite  fufficiegit  for  thefe  pur- 
p»lcs.  The  temperature  cf  the  Prude!,  or  furious  foun- 
tain, as  it  firi!  iliucs  forth,  is  as  high  as  165°,  and  keeps 
invariably  to  the  lame  peine.  Of  courfe  it  requires  to 
be  very  much  cooled  before  it  can  be  ufed  as  a bath,  dr 
even  drank.  Thofe  waters  are  faid  to  have  been  reforted 
to,  and  fir  ft  brought  into  considerable  notice,  by  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1370;  to  which  eircumUance 
the  village  ovtes  its  name  of  Carijbad , or  Charles’s  bath. 

The 
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The  natural  hiftory  of  its  waters  would  afford  a great 
variety  of  curious  and  interefting  particulars  ; but  the 
limits  of  my  present  pi  »n  confine  me  to  a fhort  medical 
notice  of  their  extraordinary  virtues  in  all  the  difeafes 
for  the  cure  of  which  Jaime  cbalybeates  are  internally  or 
externally  employed. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  DIET 
OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 

T7X PE RIENCE  proves  that  not  a few  of  the  difeafes 
incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  are  owing 
to  their  mode  of  living.  The  vegetable  productions 
they  confume,  fall  confiderably  fhort  of  the  proportion 
which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  animal  part  of  their  food. 
The  eonftant  ufe  of  bread  and  animal  fubftances  excites 
an  unnatural  third,  and  leads  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
beer  and  ocher  Simulating  liquors,  which  generate  dif- 
eale  and  reduce  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  to 
date  of  a indigence.  To  teach  the  poor  man  how  to 
live  cheaper  and  better,  is  the  defign  of  the  following 
pages. 

Though  the  common  people  of  this  country  live  at  a 
greater  expence  than  any  where  elle,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  live  better.  They  are  ftrong  indeed,  but  by 
no  means  healthy  ; and  it  is  found  that,  from  an  attach- 
ment to  a particular  mode  of  living,  they  are  more  liable 
to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climes,  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  other  country. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  poor  man  fbould  be  in- 
flruCted  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  earnings, 
go  as  far  as  poffible,  or  which  can  add  to  the  comfort  of 
himfelf  and  family.  Nor  can  ceconomy  in  living  be 
deemed  a trivial  virtue,  in  a country  where  the  riches 
depend  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour. 


It 
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It  is  alleged  that  the  Engliffi  are  fo  much  attached  to 
their  own  modes  of  living,  that  no  argument  will  induce 
ihem  to  make  the  fmalleft:  change.  Habits  are  indeed 
obftinate  things,  efpecially  thofe  which  relate  to  diet; 
but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Englifh  are  not  inflexible- 
even  in  this  matter.  The  mode  of  living  among  the 
lower  orders  has  been  greatly  changed  in  my  time,  and  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  not  for  the  better. 

The  people  of  England  have  too  much  good  fenfe  not 
to  liften  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken  to  in- 
ftrudf  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly  faid 
“ to  perijh  for  want  of  knowledge  ” No  means  have  been 
tiled  to  give  them  proper  inftrudtion.  Hurtful  cuftoms 
have  been  fufFered  to  prevail,  till  they  have  ft  ruck  fuch 
deep  roots  that  it  will  not  be  an  eafy  matter  to  era- 
dicate them.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  unfur- 
mountable.  A few  experiments  of  reform  would  have  the 
effect  to  render  it  as  agreeable  as  it  is  falutary. 

Adults  have  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but  the 
cafe  is  different  in  regard  to  children.  They  may  be 
taught  to  ufe  any  kind  of  food,  and  what  they  ufe  when 
young  they  will  love  when  old.  If  I can  introduce  a dif- 
ferent method  of  feeding  children,  my  purpofe  will  be 
anfwered.  This  alone  will,  in  time,  effcdt  a total  change 
in  the  general  mode  of  living. 

The  late  diftrefs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many  pub- 
lications intended  for  their  relief.  Molt  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  adapted  only  for  the  particular  occafion,  and 
not  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  like  evils. 
The  following  obfervations,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  a more 
permanent  effedl.  They  are  intended  to  recommend  a 
plan  of  living,  which  will  render  the  people  lefs  depen- 
dent on  bread  and  animal  food  for  their  fubfiftence, 
and  consequently  not  fo  liable  to  Suffer  from  a Scarcity 
or  dearth  of  either  of  thefe  articles  in  future. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread,  as  the  Scarcity  of  this  article  proves  peculiarly 
diftreffing  to  the  poor.  It  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing pages,  that  bread  is  by  no  means  lb  much  a neceffary 
of  life  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  its  place  may,  in 
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many  inftances,  be  fupplied  by  a variety  of  other  farinace- 
ous fubftanccs. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ALIMENT. 

No  creature  eats  fuch  a variety  of  food  as  man.  In- 
tended for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  devours 
the  productions  of  them  all ; and  if  they  do  not  fuit 
his  palate,  or  agree  with  his  ftomach,  he  calls  in  the 
aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  himfclfj  by  which 
many  things  that,  in  a crude  date,  would  prove  hurt- 
ful, or  even  poifonous,  are  rendered  wholefome  and 
lalutarv. 

j 

The  obvious  divifion  of  food  is  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  To  fay  that  man  was  intended  by  nature 
for  ufing  either  the  one  or  the  other  alone^  would  be 
abfurd.  His  ftru&ure  and  appetite  prove  that  he  was 
formed  for  both.  Judgment,  however,  is  requifite, 
in  adjufting  the  due  proportions  of  each,  fo  as  to  avoid 
the  inconveniencies  ariflng  from  an  extreme  on  either 
hand. 

Though  animal  food  is  more  nourifhing  than  vege- 
table,  it  is  not  fafe  to  live  on  that  alone.  Experience 
has  fhewn  that  a diet,  confiding  folely  of  animal  food,  ex- 
cites third  and  naufea,  occadons  putrefcence  in  the  fto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  finally  brings  on  violent  griping 
pains,  with  cholera  and  dyfentery. 

Animal  food  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  fedentary  than  the 
laborious,  and  lead  of  all  to  the  ftudious,  whofe  diet 
ought  to  confift  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Indulging  in 
animal  food  renders  men  dull,  and  unfit  for  the  puriuits 
of  fcience,  efpecialiy  when  ic  is  accompanied  with  the 
free  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors. 

The  plethoric,  or  perfons  of  a full  habit,  fliould  eat 
fparingly  of  animal  food.  It  yields  far  more  blood  than 
vegetables,  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  and  of  courfe  may 
induce  inflammatory  diforders.  It  adds  as  a ftimulus  to 
the  whole  fyftem,  by  which  means  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  greatly  accelerated. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  confumptions,  fo  com- 
mon in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food.  Though  the  Pbthijis  Pulmonalis  is  not, 

properly 
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properly  fpeaking,  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  yet  it  ge- 
nerally begins  with  fvmptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
is  often  accompanied  with  them  through  its  whole 
progrefs. 

But  the  difeafe  mod  common  to  this  country  is  the 
fcurvy.  One  finds  a dafh  of  it  in  alrnoft  every  family, 
and  in  lome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A difeafe  fo  general 
muft  have  a general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  fo  obvious 
as  the  great  quantity  of  failed  animal  food  devoured  by 
the  natives.  As  a proof  that  fcurvy  arifcs  from  this 
caufe,  we  are  in  pofleflion  of  no  remedy  for  that  difeafe 
equal  to  the  free  ufe  of  vegetables* 

By  the  uninterrupted  ule  of  animal  food,  a putrid 
diathefis  is  induced  in  the  fyftern,  which  predifpofes 
to  a variety  of  diforders.  I am  fully  convinced,  that 
many  of  thofe  obftinate  complaints  for  which  we  are 
at  a Iofs  to  account,  and  And  it  flill  more  difficult  to  cure, 
are  the  eftedts  of  a fcorbutic  taint  lurking  in  the  habit. 

Improper  diet  aftfl&s  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofltion  of  the  Englilh  is  almolt 
proverbial.  Were  I to  2ffign  a caufe,  it  would  be, 
their  living  fo  much  on  animal  food.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  induces  a ferocity  of  temper  unknown 
to  men  whofe  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Though  thele  and  fimilar  confequences  may  arife 
from  the  excefs  of  animai  diet,  we  are  far  from  dif- 
couraging  its  ufe  in  moderation.  In  all  cold  coun- 
tries it  is  ccitainly  neceflary  j but  the  major  part  of  the 
aliment  ought  neverthclefs  to  confift  of  vegetable  jub- 
ilances. 1 here  is  a continual  tendency  in  animal  food, 
as  well  as  in  the  human  body  itfelf,  to  putrefaction, 
which  can  only  be  counte railed  by  the  tree  ufe  of 
vegetables. 

With  regard  ro  the  proportion  of  vegetable  food  to  that 
of  animal,  great  nicety  is  by  no  means  required.  It  mult 
vary  according  to  circumflances,  as  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  the  like.  The  ve- 
getable parr,  however,  where  nothing  forbids,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  preponderate,  and  I think  in  the  proportion  at 
lead  of  two  to  one. 

• - ' - • C J w J UJ  J Jkl  . 
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The  excefiive  confumption  of  animal  food  is  one  great 
canfe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  The  food  that  a bullock 
affords  bears  but  a fmall  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ve- 
getable matter  he  confumes. 

I am  no  enemy  to  good  fruit,  as  an  article  of  diet;  but 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  ufed  in  this  country,  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  mere  trafh.  Fruit  fhould 
be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  the  ftomach  is 
not  loaded  with  food,  and  it  never  ought  to  be  eaten  raw 
till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe. 

■ 

OF  BREAD. 

Bread,  or  fomething  refembling  if,  makes  a part  of 
the  diet  of  all  nations.  Hence  it  is  emphatically  deno- 
minated the  Jtaff  of  life.  It  may,  however,  be  ufed  too 
freely.  The  late  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  opinion,  and  I 
perfectly  agree  with  him,  that  mod  people  eat  more 
bread  than  is  conducive  to  their  health.  I do  not  mean 
to  infinuate  that  bread  is  unwholefome,  but  that  the  bell 
things  may  prove  hurtful  when  taken  to  excels.  A for- 
feit of  bread  is  more  dangerous  than  of  any  other  food. 
Omnis  repletio  mala , repletio  panis  peffima.  The  French 
confume  vail  quantities  of  bread  ; but  its  bad  e fife  61  s are 
prevented  by  their  copious  ufe  of  foups  and  fruits,  which 
have  little  or  no  {hare  in  the  diet  of  the  common  people 
of  England. 

One  important  ufe  of  bread  is  to  form  a mafs  fit  for 
filling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carrying  the  nurri- 
cious  juices  along  that  pafiage  in  fuch  a (fate,  as  to  ren- 
der them  fit  to  be  a<5ted  upon  by  the  lacteal  abforbents, 
which  take  up  the  nourifhment  and  convey  it  to  the 
blood.  In  this  light,  bread  may  be  confidered  as  a foil 
from  whence  the  nourifhment  is  drawn.  I do  not  fay 
that  bread  contains  no  nourifhment,  but  that  its  ufe,  as 
an  article  of  diet,  does  not  folely  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  nutriment  it  contains,  but  in  fome  meafurc  on  its  fit- 
nefs  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  the  nutrieious  particles 
through  the  inreftinal  tubes.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
finefi;  bread  is  not  always  the  bed  adapted  for  anfwering 
the  purpoies  of  nutrition. 
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The  richeft  food  will  not  nourifh  an  animal,  unlefs  fhe 
alimentary  canal  is  diffidently  diftended.  A dog  has 
been  fed  on  the  richeft  broth,  yet  could  not  be  kept 
alive;  while  another,  which  had  only  the  meat  boiled  to 
a chip  and  water,  throve  very  well.  This  fhews  the- 
folly  of  attempting  to  nourifh  men  on  alimentary  pow- 
ders and  other  concentrated  food. 

The  great  arr,  therefore,  of  preparing  food,  is  to 
blend  the  nufitive  part  of  the  aliment  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fome  light  farinaceous  fubftance,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  canal,  without  overcharging  it  with  more  nu- 
tricious  particles  than  are  neceftary  for  the  fupport  of  the 
animal.  This  may  be  done  either  by  bread,  or  other 
farinaceous  fubftances,  of  which  there  is  a great  variety, 
as  will  appear  from  the  fequel. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  moft  expcnfive  modes  of  ufing 
grain,  and  not  adapted  to  the  narrow  circumftances  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  it  is  burthened  with 
two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  palling  through  the 
hands  of  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Befides,  the 
former  often  grinds  down  extraneous  matter  with  the 
wheat,  and  the  latter  as  frequently  bakes  it  up  with  the 
addition  of  lime,  chalk,  alum,  and  other  pernicious  fub- 
ftances. Since  the  articles  of  diet  have  become  branches 
of  manufacture,  the  public  neither  know  what  they  eat, 
nor  what  they  drink. 

People  imagine,  as  the  fineft  flour  contains  the  greateft 
quantity  of  nourilhment,  that  it  muft  therefore  be  the 
moil;  proper  for  making  into  bread  ; but  this  by  no 
means  follows.  The  fineft  flour  comes  the  neareft  to 
ltarch,  which,  though  it  may  occafionally  prove  a good 
medicine,  makes  bad  bread.  Houfehold  bread,  which 
is  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole  grain,  and  only 
feparating  the  coarler  bran,  is  without  doubt  the  moft 
wholefoino. 

The  belt  houfehold  bread  1 ever  remember  to  have 
ate,  was  in  the  county  of  York.  It  was  what  they  call 
mejhn  breads  and  confided  of  wheat  and  rye  ground  to- 
gether. 1 am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  proportion,  but 
1 think  there  might  be  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  This  bread,  when  well  fermented,  eats  light, 
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is  of  a pie  a fan  t cade,  and  foluble  to  the  bowels.  Afrer 
ufing  it  for  fome  years,  I found  that  bread  made  entirely 
of  flour  was  neither  fo  agreeable  to  the  palate,  nor  fo 
conducive  to  health. 

Bread  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafe  the  eye.  The  artifi- 
cially whitened,  drying,  (tufting  bread,  though  made  of 
the  heart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  word  of  any  ; yet 
this  is  the  bread  which  mod  people  prefer,  and  the  poorer 
fort  will  eat  no  other. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  occaftonally  made 
into  bread,  fome  giving  the  preference  to  one  and  fome 
to  another,  according  to  early  rudom  and  prejudice. 
The  people  of  South  Britain  generally  prefer  bread 
made  of  the  fined  wheat  flour,  while  thofeof  the  northern 
counties  eat  a mixture  of  flour  and  oatmeal,  or  rye-meal, 
and  many  give  the  preference  to  bread  made  of  oatmeal 
alone.  The  common  people  of  Scotland  alfo  eat  a mixed 
bread,  but  more  frequently  bread  of  oatmeal  only.  In 
Germany  the  common  bread  is  made  of  rye,  and  the 
American  labourer  thinks  no  bread  fo  ffrengthening  as 
that  which  is  made  of  Indian  corn;  nor  do  I much  doubt 
but  the  Laplander  thinks  his  bread  made  of  the  bones  of 
fifhes  is  the  bed  of  any. 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more  whole- 
fome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their  qualities 
ferve  to  correiff  one  another.  For  example,  wheat 
flour,  efpecially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a ltarchy  na- 
ture, is  apt  to  occafion  conftipation.  Bread  made  of 
rye-mea),  on  the  other  hand,  proves  often  too  flippery 
for  the  bowels.  A due  proportion  of  thefe  makes  the 
bed  bread. 

For  the  more  a&ive  and  laborious  I would  recom- 
mend a mixture  of  rve  with  the  dronger  grains,  as  peas, 
beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like.  Thefe 
may  be  blended  in  many  different  ways : they  make  a 
hearty  bread  for  a labouring  man,  and,  to  ule  his  own 
language,  they  lie  longer  on  his  domach  than  bread  made 
pf  wheat  flour  only.  Barley  bread  paffes  too  quickly 
through  the  alimentary  canal  to  afford  time  for  convey- 
ing the  proper  nourilhment ; but  bread  made  of  barley 
mixed  with  peas  is  very  nourifhing.  , 
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When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufed,  bread  ceafes 
to  be  a neceflary  article  of  diet.  During  the  late  fcarcity 
of  bread,  I made  it  a rule  not  to  eat  above  one  half  the 
quantity  I ufed  to  do,  and  I found  no  inconveniency 
whatever  from  the  change.  Nay,  fome  told  me,  that  for 
a confiderable  time  they  had  left  off  the  ufe  of  bread  al- 
together, without  experiencing  any  change  in  the  date  of 
their  health. 

A great  part  of  the  bread  confumed  in  this  country 
is  by  children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the  child 
calls  for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  its  hand,  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  dreffing  any  other  kind  of  victuals. 
Of  many  children  this  is  the  principal  food,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  the  mod  proper.  Children  are  often  trou- 
bled with  acidities  of  the  domach  and  bowels ; and  it  is 
v/ell  known  that  bread  mixed  with  water,  and  kept  in  a 
degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  domach,  foon 
turns  four. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring  men, 
and  even  artificers,  could  not  earn  as  much  money  as 
was  fufficient  to  keep  their  families  in  the  article  of 
bread  only.  It  is  certain,  how-ever,  that  «on  a different 
plan,  fuch  families  might  have  lived  very  comfortably. 
Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper  than  bread, 
and  equally  wholefome.  Above  one  half  of  the  expence 
of  living  might  be  faved,  by  a due  fele&ion  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  diet. 

The  Englifh  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which 
being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait  food, 
fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable  thirft,  fo 
that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink. 

But  the  greateft  confumption  of  bread  is  occafioned 
by  tea.  It  is  faid  that  the  fubjedh  of  Great  Britain  con- 
fume  a greater  quantity  of  that  herb,  than  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  ali  the  other  nations  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  lowed:  woman  in  England  mud  have  her 
tea,  and  the  children  generally  lhare  it  with  her.  As  tea 
contains  no  nouriffiment,  either  for  young  or  old,  there 
mud  of  couple  be  bread  and  butter  to  eat  along  with  it. 
The  quartern  loaf  will  not  go  far  among  a family  of  hun- 
gry cnikiren,  and  if  we  add  the  cod  of  tea,  fugar,  but- 
ter, 
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ter,  and  milk,  the  expence  of  one  meal  will  be  more  than 
would  be  fufficient  to  fill  their  bellies  with  wholefome 
food  three  times  a day. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  half  the  bread 
confumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without  one  hearty 
meal  ever  being  made  of  it.  The  higher  ranks  ufe  tea 
as  a luxury,  while  the  lower  orders  make  a diet  of  it. 
I had  lately  occafion  to  fee  a linking  inftance  of  this 
in  a family,  that  was  reprefented  to  me  as  in  diftrefs 
for  want  of  bread.  • I fent  them  a little  money,  and 
was  informed  that  they  ran  with  it  directly  to  the  tea- 
fhop. 

To  a heavy,  fluggifh,  phlegmatic  man,  a moderate 
ufe  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious ; but  where  there  is 
a debilitated  ftomach  and  an  irritability  of  fibre,  it  never 
fails  to  do  much  hurt.  With  many  it  has  the  effect  to 
prevent  deep. 

Tea  will  induce  a total  change  of  conflitution  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Indeed,  it  has  gone  a great  way 
towards  effecting  that  evil  already.  A debility,  and  con- 
lequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are  become  fo  common,  that 
not  only  women,  but  even  men,  are  affedted  with  them. 
That  clafs  of  difeafes  which,  for  want  of  a better  name, 
we  call  nervous,  has  made  almoft  a complete  conqueft 
of  the  one  fex,  and  is  making  hafty  flrides  towards  van- 
quifhing  the  other. 

Did  women  know  the  train  of  difeafes  induced  by  de- 
bility, and  how  difagreeable  thefe  dileafes  render  them 
to  the  other  fex,  they  would  fhun  tea  as  the  mod  dead- 
ly poifon.  No  man  can  love  a woman  eaten  up  with 
vapours,  or  wafhed  down  with  difeafes  arifing  from  re- 
laxation. 

It  is  not  tea  taken  as  a beverage  after  a full  meal,  or 
In  a crowded  aUcmbly,  that  I fo  much  condemn,  though 
I think  fomething  as  elegant  and  Ids  pernicious  might  be 
fubftituted  in  its  place.  The  mifehief  occafioned  by  tea 
arifes  chiefly  from  its  being  fubltituctd  for  fohd  food.  This 
is  fo  much  the  cafe  at  prelent,'  that,  had  I time  to  fpare, 
I think  it  couid  not  be  better  employed  chan  in  writing 
agairdt  this  dettruflive  drug. 
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Though  farinaceous  fubdances,  of  one  kind  oranotherr 
make  a necefiarv  pare  of  the  food  of  man,  yet  there  can 
be  no  reafon  why  fuch  fubdances  fhould  always  afiume 
the  name  and  form  of  bread.  Many  of  them  are  more 
wholefome,  and  not  lefs  agreeable,  in  other  forms.  Bread 
is  often  ufed  merely  to  lave  the  trouble  of  cookery  •,  and, 
being  portable,  is  the  moll  convenient  article  of  diet  for 
carrying  abroad. 

It  does  not,  however,  admit  of  a doubt,  that  more 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not  in  this  country,  than  is 
made  into  bread  3 and  that  this  mode  of  cookery  is  the 
mod  wholefome.  Simple  boiling  precludes  all  adulte- 
ration, and  is  an  operation  much  lefs  laborious  and  arti- 
ficial than  baking.  , 

The  mod  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind  is 
rice.  This  may  be  made  into  a variety  of  difhesj  but 
fimpie  boiling  is  all  that  is  required,  to  render  it  a pro- 
per fubditute  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten  alone, 
or  with  milk.  In  the  ead,  it  is  ufed  with  meat.,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  ' The  people  of  this 
country  believe  that  rice  proves  injurious  to  the  eyes  3 
but  this  fee  ms  to  be  wiihout  foundation,  as  it  has  no 
fuch  effe<5t  on  thofc  who  make  it  the  principal  part  of 
their  food. 

Many  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fubditutes  for  bread.  Even  thofe  which  make  a 
harfh  and  tinpleafant  fort  of  bread,  are  often  rendered 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all  the 
leguminous  clafs  of  plants,  as  peas,  beans,  &c.  Even 
oats  and  barley  are  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  whole- 
fome, when  boiled,  than  made  into  bread. 

All  allow  that  peas  and  beans  boiled,  when  young,  are 
2 great  luxury  3 but  when  old,  they  are  equally  wholefome, 
and,  when s properly  cooked,  by  no  means  unpleafant. 
There  are  few  who  do  not  relifh  peas-pudding,  and  even 
pilfer  it  to  bread.  Beans  are  not  lb  fit  for  this  purpofc  ; 
but  they  make  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the  poor  man’s 
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broth,  and  whoever  eats  this  broth  will  find  little  occa- 
fion  for  bread. 

Peas  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar  with 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a greater 
proportion  of  oil,  confequently  are  more  nourifhing.  This 
faft  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience. 

On  thofe  farms  where  peas  and  beans  are  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that  fort 
of  grain  ; but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they  are 
fed  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  they  loon  complain  of  a 
diminution  of  ftrength,  and  requeft  a lupply  of  peas- 
meal  as  formerly. 

Nature  feems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
the  extenfive  ufe  of  peas  and  beans  ; it  being  a fa6t, 
that  when  crops  of  that  kind  are  duly  alternated  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
may  be  maintained,  without  reft  ,or  manure,  for  many 
years  together : whereas,  if  the  latter  be  raifed  on  the 
fame  foil  for  leveral  years  fucceffively,  they  render  it 
barren,  fo  that,  without  reft  or  manure,  its  fertility  can- 
not be  preferved. 

The  people  in  England  are  but  little  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it  is 
eaten  as  a luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a great  favourite  with 
the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or  mobiles. 
It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  failors,  who,  in  ge- 
neral, are  both  healthy  and  robuft. 

Barley  is  one  of  the  beft  ingredients  in  foup.  Count 
Rumford  lays,  it  poffclfes  the  quality  oflithing,or  thick- 
tning  foups,  in  a fuperior  degree  to  any  other  grain.  We 
have  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  grits,  or  coarfe 
oatmeal,  will  anfwer  thar  purpofe  ftill  better. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  made  into  bread ; but  it  is  a 
much  more  wholefome,  as  well  as  agreeable  food,  when 
made  into  hafty  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk.  The  pea- 
fants  in  many  parts  of  Britain  make  cwo  meals  a day  of 
it,  while  their  children  airnoft  wholly  fu-bfift  on  it  j and  it 
is  well  known  that  both  old  and  young  who  are  thus  fed, 
are  healthy  and  robuft. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occafion- 
ing  Ikin  difeafes,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  Bread 
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made  of  oatmeal,  when  not  leavened,  will  fometimes 
occafion  the  heart- burn  ; but  this  is  no  proof  of  its 
heating  quality.  Unleavened  bread,  of  wheat,  or  any 
other  grain,  produces  the  fame  effedt  on  a debilitated 
ftomach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled  feldom  gives  the 
heart-burn. 

Perfons  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal  bread,  or  haftv  pud- 
ding, are  not  more  lbbjedl  to  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  than 
thcfe  who  live  on  wheat-meal.  Cutaneous  diforders 
proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  than  from 
any  particular  aliment.  The  French,  fo  far  from  think- 
ing that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as  pofieffed  of  a 
cooling  quality  $ and  even  the  Englifh  give  oatmeal,  or 
grit  gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and  Pick  people  of  every 
defcription,  which  Ihews  that  they  are  inconfiflent  with 
themfelves,  in  alleging  that  the  blood  is  fired  by  the  ufe 
of  oatmeal. 

A lieutenant  of  the  army,  refiding  at  a country  vil- 
lage within  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a w'ifc  and 
ten  children,  having  no  other  income  than  his  half-pay, 
fed  the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafty  pudding  and 
butter-milk  only,  from  a convittion  that  it  was  the  moft 
wholefcme  and  full  diet,  that  fell  within  the  reach  of  his 
narrow  circumftances.  They  grew  apace  ; and  it  was 
the  univerfal  remark  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  they 
were  as  fprightly,  healthy,  and  robuft,  as  other  child- 
ren, and  at  the  fame  time  perftdlly  free  from  all  fkin 
difeafes. 

Children  are  feldom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies  are 
gently  open.  But  this  is  mere  likely  to  be  the  cafe  when 
fed  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  than  when  their  bellies  are 
crammed  with  a ftarchy  lubfiance  made  of  the  fined 
flour;  yet  this  in  England  is  the  common  food  of  child- 
ren. 1 have  feen  an  infant  Huffed  four  or  five  times  a 
da)  with  this  kind  of  foed.  There  needs  no  conjurer  to 
tell  the  conlequence. 

A late  Author,  a man  of  learning,  but  the  dupe  of 
prejudice,  has,  by  a ridiculous  definition,  endeavoured 
to  represent  oats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  I wifh 
the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a fmaller  quantity  of  that 
grain,  and  the  people  more.  Few  thing's  would'have  a 

greater 
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greater  tendency  to  leflen  the  expence  of  living.  The 
oars  in  North  Britain  are  of  a fuperior  quality,  and  I 
hope  the  people  will  long  have  the  fenfe  to  ufe  them  as 
an  article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  like  wife  Laid  to  make  the  heft  food 
when  boiled.  Count  Rumford  obferves,  that  of  all 
things  it  makes  the  beft  pudding,  and  that  he  has  made 
a hearty  meal  of  it,  Luce  included,  for  five  farthings. 
What  makes  good  puddings  will  make  good  dumplings, 
and  thefe  will,  at  any  time,  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 
The  Count  alfo  remarks,  that  the  negroes  in  America 
prefer  Indian  corn  to  rice ; and  that  the  Bavarian  pea- 
lants  prefer  it  to  wheat ; that  it  might  be  imported  from 
North  America  at  about  four  or  five  (hillings per  bufhel; 
that,  when  made  into  flour,  it  would  coft  only  one  penny 
farthing  per  pound  ; and  that  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and 
the  cheapeft  food  known.  During  the  late  fcarcity,  a 
large  quantity  ox  this  grain  was  imported;  but  fuch  is 
the  averflon  of  the  common  people  of  this  country  to 
every  fort  of  food  to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed, 
that  they  refufed  to  purchalc  it,  and  the  merchants  were 
very  great  lofers  by  the  importation.  On  the  fame  prin- 
ciple the  Germans,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  could  not 
be  induced  to  eat  potatoes,  though  now  they  are  become 
extremely  fond  of  them. 

The  American,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  all 
cook  Indian  corn,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  North  Bri- 
ton does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  it  into  hafty  pudding. 
Jt  may  be  eaten  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  eat  it 
with  a fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  brown  fugar,  or 
butter  and  molafles.*  Others  eat  it  with  milk  only.  In 
either  way  it  makes  a good,  cheap,  and  wholefome  diet, 
by  no  means  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed 
Co  it. 

The  only  other  grain  we  fhall  mention,  as  beft  when 
boiled,  is  buck  wheat : It  is  of  a very-onucilaginous  na- 
ture, and  of  courfe  highly  nutritious.  In  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  it  conftitutes  a principal  part  oF  the  food  of 
the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was  eaten  in  Ruf- 
fia,  not  by  the  lower  claftes  only  : even  the  nobility  made 
ufe  of  it.  Boiled,  and  then  buttered,  it  was  fuch  a fa- 
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vourite  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,  that  he  is  laid  feldom 
to  have  flipped  on  any  thing  tile. 

OF  BUTTER. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Englifh  have  a thoufand  re- 
ligions, and  but  one  fauce.  It  muff  be  allowed  that  they 
ufe  butter  with  ahnoft  every  kind  of  food.  Butter, 
though  a good  article  of  diet,  may  be  ufed  too  freely, 
and  in  this  country,  I am  convinced,  that  is  the  cafe. 
To  weak  flomachs  it  is  hurtful,  even  in  lmall  quan- 
tities, and,  when  ufed  freely,  it  proves  prejudicial  to  the 
ftrongeft. 

Butter,  like  other  things  of  an  oily  nature,  has  a con- 
ftant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  This  proccfs,  by  the  heat 
of  the  fhomach,  is  greatly  accelerated,  infomuch  that 
many  people,  foon  after  eating  butter,  complain  of  its 
riOng  in  their  ftomachs,  in  a date  highly  difagrceable. 
Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difficulty  mixed  with  watery 
fluids.  This  is  the  reafon  why  butter  floats  on  the  flomach, 
and  riles  in  fuch  an  unpleafant  manner. 

Per  fens  affiided  with  bile  fhould  ufe  butter  very  fpa- 
ringly.  Some  feeptical  authors  doubt  whether  or  not 
aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  effect  on  the  bile.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  many  patients,  afflidted 
with  complaints  which  were  iuppofed  to  be  occalioned 
by  bile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a total  abftinence 
from  butter. 

The  moll  violent  bilious  complaints  that  i ever  met 
with,  were  evidently  uccafioned  by  food  that  became 
rancid  on  the  ftomach,  as  .he  cholera  morbus,  and 
the  like.  Nor  can  fuch  complaints  be  cured,  till  the 
rancid  matter  is  totally  evacuated  by  vomiting  and 
purging.  . . 

But  Juppofmg  butter  did  not  poflfefs  the  quality  of  be- 
coming lancid  on  the  ltomach,  it  may,  neverthelefs, 
prove  hurtful  to  digeftion.  Oils  o.‘  all  kinds  are  of  a 
trlaxing  quality,  and  tend  to  impede  the  adlion  of  di- 
gedion.  Hence  the  cuflom  of  giving  rich  broths  and  fat 
meats  to  perlons  who  have  a voracious  appetite. 
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The  free  ufe  of  butter,  and  other  oily  fubftances,  not 
only  tends  to  relax  the  ftomach,  and  impede  its  a<5tion, 
but  to  induce  a debility  of  the  folids,  which  paves  the 
way  to  many  maladies.  In  a country  where  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  lead  fedenrary  lives,  a debility  of  fibre 
mud  predominate.  Whatever  increafes  that  debility, 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Children,  without  exception,  are  difpofed  to  difeafes 
arifing  from  relaxation.  Butter,  of  courfe,  ought  to  be 
given  to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  But  is  this  the  cafe  ? 
By  no  means.  Bread  and  butter  conftitute  a great  part 
of  the  food  of  children,  and  I am  convinced  that  the 
grofs  humours  with  which  they  are  frequently  troubled, 
are  partly  owing  to  this  food.  As  children  abound  with 
rrioifture,  bread  alone  is,  generally  fpeaking,  better  for 
them  than  bread  and  butter. 

I have  been  aftonifhed  to  fee  the  quantities  of  butter 
eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  fedentary  lives.  Their 
tea-bread  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  fuck  up  butter 
like  a fpunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets  and  muf- 
fins they  will  devour  in ’a  morning,  foaked  with  this  oil ; 
and  afterwards  complain  of  indigeftion,  when  they  have 
eaten  what  would  overload  the  ftomach  of  a ploughman. 
Dr.  Fothergill  is  of  opinion,  that  butter  produces  the 
nervous  or  fick  head-ach,  fo  common  among  the  women 
of  this  country.  As  a proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by 
an  emetic. 

Oils,  in  certain  quantities,  .excite  naufea,  and  even 
vomiting.  They  muft  of  courfe  prove  unfriendly  to  di- 
geftion.  A Dutch  failor,  we  are  told,  can  digeft  train  oil. 
So  may  an  Englifh  failor  j but  it  would  be  very  improper 
food  for  a London  lady. 

To  fome  of  the  leaner  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  the 
potatoe,  and  the  like,  butter  makes  a very  proper  addi- 
tion ; but  eating  it  to  flefh  and  fifh,  of  almoft  every  de- 
feription,  is  certamly  wrong.  The  flefh  eaten  in  this 
country  is  generally  fat  enough  without  the  addition  of 
butter  and  the  more  oily  kinds  of  fifh,  as  falmon  or  her- 
rings, are  lighter  on  the  ftomach,  and  eafier  digefted,  when 
eaten  without  it. 
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Butter  is  rather  a grofs  food,  and  fitter  for  the  athletic 
and  laborious,  than  the  fcdentary  and  delicate.  It  is  jels 
hurtful  when  eaten  frefh  than  falted.  Salt  butter  certainly 
tends  to  induce  fkin  difeafes,  and  1 am  inclined  to  think, 
the  free  ufe  of  it  at  fca  may  have  fome  fhare  in  bringing 
on  that  dreadful  malady,  fo  dcftrudtive  to  our  brave  Tail- 
ors, the  Jea  /curvy. 

There  is  a method  of  rendering  fait  blitter  lefs  hurt- 
ful, but  it  fcems  not  to  be  known  in  England.  What 
I mean  is,  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  honey, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe.  In  this  way  it  may  be  given  to 
children  with  greater  freedom.  In  North  Britain,  this 
method  of  mixing  butter  with  honey  is  well  known  ; 
and,  from  a common  proverb,  I take  the  cuftom  to  be 
very  ancient. 

Butter,  in  itfelf,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful,  as  when  com. 
bined  with  certain  other  things.  For  example : bread 
made  with  butter  is  almoft  indigeflible,  and  paftries  of 
every  kind  are  little  better;  yet  many  people  almoft 
live  upon  paftry,  and  it  is  univerfally  given  to  children. 
It  is  little  better,  however,  tha*  poilon,  and  never  fails 
to  diforder  their  ftomachs.  The  fond  mother  cannot 
pafs  a paftry  lhop,  without  treating  her  darling  boy  with 
fome  of  the  dainties,  and  then  wonders  how  he  got  the 
cough,  or  cholic. 

I have  known  a man  feemingly  in  perfect  health,  who, 
by  eating  a penny-worth  of  paftry,  as  he  pafled  along 
the  ftreet,  was  feized  with  fuch  an  afthmatic  fit,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had  nearly  loft  his 
life.  This  occurred  whenever  he  inadvertently  ate  any 
thing  baked  with  butter. 

Every  thing  that  proves  very  injurious  to  health,  ought, 
as  far  as  poftible,  to  be  prohibited,  by  laying  a high  duty 
upon  it.  A duty  on  paftry  would  be  lerving  the  public 
in  more  refpedts  than  one.  It  would  fave  many  lives,  and 
lefi'en  fomc  tax  on  neceflaries.’ 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  is  likewife  injurious  to  health.  It 
fhoulc,  never  be  eaten  but  as  a defert.  It  occafions  con- 
ftipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a conftant  craving 
for  drink.  It  is  very  improper  for  the  fedentary,  and 
hardiy  to  be  digefted  even  by  the  athletic. 
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If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  cheefe,  fait  but- 
ter, broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food,  they 
will  find  their  way  to  the  ale-houie,  the  bane  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  fource  of  half  the  beggary  in  the 
nation. 

OF  FRUITS  AND  ROOTS. 

Fruits  and  roots  form  a large  clafs  of  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread.  The  latter,  being  produced  under  ground, 
are  lefs  liable  to  luffer  from  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
lons  than  grain.  Men  who  wifh  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  may  inveigh  againft  the  fubftitutes  for 
bread  ; but  reafon  and  found  fenfe  fay,  the  more  fubdi- 
tutes  for  bread,  the  better.  When  one  fails,  recourfe 
can  be  had  to  another. 

In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  have  many  fubfti- 
tutes for  bread ; and  as  their  fcafons  are  more  uniform 
than  ours,  they  can  generally  depend  on  the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  productive.  The  plantain  tree, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  cultivated  in  South  America,  bears 
fruit  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  which  will  diflolve  in  the 
mouth  without  chewing.  It  is  eaten  either  raw,  fried, 
or  roafted.  When  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread, 
it  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  eaten  either  boiled 
or  roafted.  The  banana  is  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, but  its  fruit  is  greatly  fuperior  both  in  tafte  and 
flavour. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  or  Ladrone  iflands, 
are  fupplied  with  bread  from  a tree,  which  has  been 
lately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  illands,  and  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  found  toanfwerthe  lame  purpofe  there.  It 
has  a flight  degree  of  fweernels,  bur  not  much  flavour. 
It  refembles  new  bread,  and  requires  to  be  roafted  before 
it  is  eaten.  Thofc  who  have  rafted  it  fay,  that  it  is  in  no 
refpedt  fuperior  to  the  potatoe. 

In  l'ome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  the  inhabitants  fup- 
ply the  place  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the  root  of 
a lhrub,  called  the  caflada,  or  caflfava.  Though,  to  my 
. tafte, 
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tafte,  this  bread  is  very  infipid,  yet  the  natives  are  fond 
of  it,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  I have  known  fome  of  them 
eat  it,  during  their  refidence  in  England,  in  preference  to 
the  fined  London  bread. 

But  the  mod  general  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  the  Well: 
Indies  are  the  yams.  There  are  three  difivrent  fpecit-s 
of  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  prornifcuoufty  ufod 
for  bread.  They  are  faid  to  be  very  nutritious,  of  ea!y 
digeftion,  and,  when  properly  dreficd,  are  bv  fome  pre- 
ferred to  the  beft  wheaten  oread.  The  cade  is  fome- 
what  like  the  potatoe,  but  more  lufcious.  The  negroes 
generally  eat  them  boiled,  and  beaten  into  a mafh.  The 
white  people  have  them  ground  into  dour,  and  make 
bread  and  puddings  of  then?.  Th:v  can  be  prefer ved 
for  feveral  feafons,  without  iofmg  any  of  their  primitive 
goodnefs. 

Of  all  the  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  Europe,  the  potatoe 
is  the  mod  extenfively  ufcful.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two  hundred  years. 
Like  mod:  other  important  difeoveries,  it  made  but  a 
flow  progrefs,  and  is  dill  far  from  being  fo  generally 
cultivated  as  it  deferves  to  be.  It  is  indeed  known  in 
mod  parts  of  Europe,  but  its  culture  is  bed:  underlined 
in  Ireland  and  the  northern  parts  of  England.  At  Har- 
wich, however,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  Dutch 
potatoes,  brought  over  by  the  packecs  between  that 
place  and  Helvoct  Sluys.  There  is  a light  Tandy  foil 
in  Holland,  very  favourable  to  the  culture  of  that  in- 
eftimable  root. 

As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  fcldom  fuffers 
from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  we  mud  blame  ourlelves 
if  we  fofler  a famine  to  exift.  Indeed,  no  luch  thing  ever 
can  be,  where  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  po- 
tatoes. A far  greater  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  can 
be  railed  on  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  potatoes, 
than  fown  with  any  kind  of  grain.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  a return  of  forty  for  one.  They  are  not  fo  hearty 
a food  as  corn,  but  no  man  will  ever  perilb  for  hunger 
who  can  have  potatoes. 
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Potatoes  abound  with  an  infipid  juice,  which  induces 
fome  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutritious.  FaCls, 
however,  are  againd  this  opinion.  Some  of  the  douted 
men  we  know,  are  brought  up  on  milk  and  potatoes* 
Dr.  Pearfon,  who  has  bellowed  fome  pains  in  analizing 
this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water  alone,  with 
common  fait,  can  nourifh  men  completely.  They  differ 
in  colour  and  confidence,  but  not  materially  with  regard 
to  their  nutritive  qualities. 

Some  think  the  firm  kind  are  the  mod  nutritious ; but 
the  Irifh,  who  mud  be  good  judges,  give  the  preference 
to  the  meally.  The  difference,  however,  depends  much 
on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the  fubdance  of  potatoes  confids  of 
water,  and  experience  fhews,  that  the  mode  of  cooking, 
which  mod  diminilhes  their  moidure,  is  to  be  preferred. 
In  London,  they  are  drenched  in  water  and  wafhed  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  market,  which  accounts,  in  a 
great  meafure,  for  the  bad  quality  of  the  London  po- 
tatoes. 

They  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  fimple  boil- 
ing orroading  feems  to  be  all  the  cooking  they  require, 
to  render  them  a proper  fubditute  for  bread.  Some  are 
fond  of  making  bread  of  them.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  marring  both.  Why  manufacture  any  thing  into 
bread,  which  requires  only  the  aid  of  fire  to  make  it 
fuch  ? Nobody  thinks  of  making  dough  of  the  bread 
fruit ; but  the  potatoe  might  with  as  great  propriety  be 
called  the  bread  root,  as  it  is  made  into  bread  by  the  fame 
procefs. 

Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  make  not  only  a nourifh- 
ing  but  a very  palatable  dilh.  The  excels  of  fat  of  the 
mutton  which,  when  otherwife  cooked,  fudains  great  lofs, 
is  thus  preferved,  by  being  abforbed  by  the  pocatoes.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  potatoes  are 
ufed  in  broth  or  dews,  they  ought  previoufly  to  be  boiled, 
and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it  contains  fomethmg  de- 
letereous.  Simple  boiling  or  roading  is  diffident  to  pre- 
pare potatoes  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  but  when  they 
are  intended  to  ferve  as  a meal,  they  require  fomeching 
of  a foftening  nature,  as  milk,  butter,  or  both.  What  a 
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treafure  is  a milch  cow  and  a potatoe  garden,  to  a poor 
man  with  a large  family,  who  lives  in  the  country  ! Yet, 
with  a little  attention  from  landlords  and  farmers,  almoft 
every  man  might  be  fo  accommodated.  What  a fource 
of  real  wealth  and  population  ! Men  would  multiply, 
and  povertv,  unlefs  among  the  profligate,  be  unknown. 
Horfes  are  fometimes  fed  with  potatoes,  and  become 
very  fond  of  them.  With  the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity 
of  hay,  they  are  found  to  be  fufficiently  nourifhing. 

I would  beg  leave  to  recommend,  borh  to  landlords 
and  farmers,  a careful  perufal  of  Earl  Winchelfea’s  ex- 
cellent letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advantages  of 
cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  Nobleman  takes 
up  the  matter  in  a truly  patriotic  light,  and  fhcws  that 
farmers,  inftead  of  leflfening  the  number  of  poor,  do  every 
thing  they  can  to  multiply  them  ; and  I am  forry  to  fay 
that,  fofar  as  my  obfcrvation  goes,  it  agrees  entirely  with 
his  lordfhip’s. 

Another  letter  relating  to  this  fubjed  has  lately  fallen 
into  my  hands,  a copy  of  which  1 fhall  take  the  liberty 
to 'i  n ft  rt,  as  it  contains  in  a few  paragraphs  the  bell  prac- 
tical illuflration  of  the  truths  I have  long  been  endeavour- 
ing to  enforce.  It  was  written  by  Sir  John  Methuev 
Poore  to  Sir  William  Pulteney  j and  is  dated 
“ Rufhall,  4th  April,  1801.” 

« Sir, 

* v. 

“ I can  prove,  not  by  theory,  but  pradice,  the  be- 
nefit of  planting  potatoes  on  fallows.  In  the  parifh 
where  I reflde,  the  whole  of  which,  except  five  acres,  is 
my  property,  there  are  thirty  cottages,  containing  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  poor  people,  i have,  for  five  or 
fix  years  paft,  allotted,  free  from  rent,  four  acres  of  land, 
intended  to  be  Town  with  wheat  the  following  autumn, 
for  the  cottagers  to  plant  with  potatoes,  by  which  means 
each  raifes  from  ten  to  fifteen  facks,  equal  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  per  fack,  yearly,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  or  their  children  : each  has  not  only  fufficient  for 
his  family,  but  is  enabled  alfo  to  fat  a pig.  They  de- 
clare, were  I to  give  among  them  a hundred  pounds,  it 
would  not  be  of  fo  much  benefit  to  them ; and  it  is  not 
one  fnilling  out  of  my  pocket,  for  I have  as  good,  if  not  a 

better. 
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better,  crop  of  wheat  from  this  land,  as  I hare  from  the 
other  part  of  the  field. 

“ The  method  I take  is  this:  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember I plough  the  land  ; the  froft  during  the  winter 
mellows  it : the  beginning  of  March  following,  I plough 
it  again,  and  harrow  it ; at  both  which  times  I have  little 
to  do  with  my  horfes : I then  divide  it  into  lots  ; a man 
with  a large  family  has  a larger  lot  than  a (ingle  perfon, 
or  one  who  has  onlv  two  or  three  children,  allowing 
about  five  perches  (of  \6\  feet  fquare)  to  each  in  a 
family:  they  then  plant  it,  and  put  over  their  potatoes 
what  manure  they  have  colle&ed  the  year  preceding, 
(for  every  cottager  has  more  manure  than  nrceffary  for 
this,  from  their  fires,  and  a variety  of  other  things,)  and 
during  the  fummer,  after  their  day’s  lab  our  is  done,  they 
and  their  wives  hoe  them ; and  as  every  man  works  more 
cheerfully  for  himfelf  than  for  another,  they  do  not  fuffer 
a weed  to  grow.  In  October  they  dig  them  up  ; and  it* 
is  the  moft  pleafant  thing  imiginable  to  fee  the  men, 
their  wives  and  children,  gathering  the  produce  of  their 
little  farms,  which  is  to  ferve  them  the  enfuing  winter.— 
Were  this  plan  generally  adopted,  the  labourers  would 
confume  but  little  corn  j which  would  fupply  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  we  Ihould  have  no  occafibn  to  im* 
port.  As  four  acres  are  fufneient  for  thirty  families,  it 
would  take  but  a fmall  quantity  of  land  from  every  farm 
in  the  kingdom.  The  way  praftifed  here  is  to  plant  the 
potatoes  in  furrows,  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  a foot 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  land  about  me  is  of  different 
qualities ; on  the  hills  rather  light ; in  the  vale,  near  the 
parifh,  inclining  to  clay  ; but  all  fit  for  turnips:  the 
potatoes  are  planted  in  the  low  land,  being  nearer  home. 
The  poor  at  prefent  will  not  live  entirely  wichout  bread, 
as  many  do  in  Ireland,  though  potatoes  daily  get  into  u!e 
more  and  more  i and  lam  perfuaded,  were  my  plan  gene- 
rally adopted,  in  two  or  three  years  the  labourers  in  the 
country  would  confume  but  little  or  no  corn.  Thirty 
years  ago,  the  poor  in  this  part  of  the  country  would  not 
eat  potatoes,  if  they  could  get  other  roots  or  vege- 
tables.” 


It 
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It  is  unneceftary  to  make  any  comments  on  this  letter, 
every  line  of  which  is  dilated  by  good  fenfe  and  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  by  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  I 
fhall  only  add  an  earneft  wilh,  that  the  example  of  the 
truly  patriotic  and  benevolent  writer  may  be  followed  by 
every  man  of  landed  property,  and  by  every  confiderable 
farmer  in  the  kingdom  ! 

Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  be  made  into 
bread,  will  not  keep.  An  accident  taught  me  the  con- 
trary. Many  years  ago  a friend  of  mine  fent  me  a pota- 
toe, after  it  had  been  roafted  in  an  oven,  on  account  of 
its  fingular  figure.  I laid  it  on  a (helf  among  fome  other 
things  of  the  like  kind,  and  was  furpriled,  on  removing 
them  many  years  after,  to  find  the  pctatoe  quite  frelh,' 
though  as  dry  as  a bone.  On  grating  it  down,  it  was 
perfectly  fweet ; and  as  fit  for  making  fioup,  as  the  day  it 
was  roafted.  1 apprehend  chat  nothing  made  into  bread 
would  have  kept  fo  long. 

Pofterity  will  hardly  believe  that  a fcarcity  of  bread 
could  be  felt  in  Britain,  at  a time  when  it  was  known  that 
a fufficient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  could  be  railed 
in  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  illand. 
Let  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  the  culture  of 
potatoes,  and  fet  famine  at  defiance. 

Many  other  domeftic  roots,  lprouts,  &c.  are  very 
wholefome,  and  may  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of 
bread.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons  above 
forty  ; but  we  fhall  only  take  notice,  by  way  of  fpecimen, 
of  the  moft  ufeful  and  productive.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  no  nation  can  be  very  populous,  which  docs 
not  draw  a great  part  of  its  food  from  under  ground. 

The  Jerufalem  artichoke  is  a native  of  Brazil,  but, 
having  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  any  defeription.  From  its  tafte,  which 
is  like  that  of  artichoke  bottoms,  it  would  feem  to  be 
nutritious,  and  is  far  from  being  unpleafant  to  the  palate. 
Some  reckon  it  windy,  but  this  may  be  corrected  in  the 
cooking,  by  warm  lpices  i and  as  the  plant  is  very  pro- 
ductive, we  would  recommend  it  to  be  uled  in  the  fame 
manner  as  potatoes,  and  the  other  farinaceous  roots. 
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Of  the  efculent  roots  in  this  country,  the  parfnip  is 
reckoned  the  mod  nourifhing.  It  is  iikewife  of  cafy 
digeftion,  and  is  agreeable  to  mod  palates.  Some  in- 
deed ciiflike  it  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs  ; but  that  is  a 
proof  of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the  mod 
nourifhing  thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  that,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  poor  people  make  beer  from  this 
root. 

There  is  not  any  plant  that  affords  a more  driking 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  culture  than  the  turnip.  In  its 
wild  date  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing  ; but,  when  pro- 
perly cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  wholcfome  nourifh- 
ment  for  man,  but  furnifhes  the  principal  winter  food 
for  cattle.  There  is  a fpecies  of  this  plant  which  grows 
in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow  turnip,  which  is  fweet, 
and  of  a fuperior  quality  to  thofe  produced  in  the  fouth, 
particularly  about  London,  which  are  bitter  and  dringy. 
The  yellow  turnip  is  the  mod  nourifhing,  and  alfo  the 
mod  hardy  in  fudaining  the  winter.  It  is  eaten  with 
milk  to  cure  the  confumption  and  fcurvy.  Margraaf 
fays,  he  could  extraCt  no  fugar  from  the  turnip,  which 
affords  ground  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  fo  nutritive  as 
certain  other  roots.  Not  only  the  root  of  the  turnip, 
but  the  tops,  when  young,  make  very  plcafant  greens. 
The  fprouts,  if  gathered  when  very  tender,  make  an 
excellent  fa-llad. 

The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  its 
natural  date,  being  fmall,  tough,  and  dringy.  Manured, 
it  grows  large,  fucculent,  and  of  a pleafant  flavour.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  eaten  young,  otherwife  it  lies  on 
the  ftomach,  and  is  hard  of  digedion.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
feveral  foups,  and  being  folid,  may  in  fome  meafure 
fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

Salfafy,  lkirrets,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  beets,  are  all 
pleafant  and  nourifhing.  They  are  likewife  of  eafy  di- 
gedion, and  may  be  drefled  in  a variety  of  ways.  Mar- 
graaf has  by  experiments  difcovered,  that  both  lkirrets 
and  beets  contain  a conflderable  quantity  of  fugar. 
Though  the  extracting  a faccharine  fait  from  thefe  plants 
may  be  no  objeCt  while  we  poflftfs  the  Wed  India  iflands, 
yet  it  ferves  to  fliew  that  they  poflcfs  a quantity  of  nutri- 
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tious  matter,  fufficient  to  give  them  a rank  armng  the 
articles  calculated  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  a great  favourite  in  Egypt 
four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Haffelquell  fays,  it  is 
not'tobe  wondered  at,  for  whoever  has  tailed  the  onions. 
of  Egypt,  mud  allow,  that  none  can  be  better  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  There,  he  lavs,  they  are  fweet,  though  in 
many  countries  they  are  llrong  and  naufeous.  There 
they  are  foft,  whereas  in  northern  countries  they  are  hard, 
and  their  coats  To  compact,  that  they  are  difficult  to  di- 
g«fh  This  very  quality  may,  however,  recommend 
them  in  countries  where  food  is  fcarce.  The  Do£lor 
obferves,  that  the  Turks  eat  them  roafted  with  their  meat 
as  we  do  bread,  and  are  fo  fond  of  them  that  they  wifh 
to  be  indulged  with  this  dilb  in  Paradile. 

From  the  Dodlor’s  account  one  would  be  induced  to 
believe  that  the  onion  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a different  fpe- 
cics  from  ours;  but  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  may 
depend  on  the  mode  of  culture,  as  well  as  on  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  and  the  difference  of  foil,  as  we  find  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe  they  are  milder  than  in  the 
more  northerly.  In  Spain  they  are  very  mild,  and  a root 
wc  ighing  two  pounds  will  grow  from  a fingle  feed. 

Onions  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but,  in  regard 
to  w'hclcfomenefs,  there  is  no  method  better  than  fimple 
boiling.  By  this  method  of  cooking,  they  are  rendered 
mild,  of  eafy  digefiion,  and  go  off  without  leaving  any 
difagreeable  heat  on  the  llomach  or  bowels.  Many  lhun 
them  on  account  of  the  llrong  difagreeable  frr.ell  they 
communicate  to  the  breath.  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  this  may 
be  remedied,  by  eating  a few  raw  parfley  leaves  imme- 
diately after,  which  will  effeftually  overcome  the  feent  of 
the  onions,  and  like  wife  caufe  them  to  fit  more  eafy  on  the 
llomach. 

rl  he  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs; 
but  as  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  ufed,  the  confideration 
of  it  comes  under  the  prd'ent  headof  difcuffion.  Indeed,  it 
is  as  properly  a root  as  the  onion,  which  grows  chiefly  above 
ground*.  The  leek,  as  well  as  the  onion,  is  faid  to  be  a 
conffant  dilh  at  the  tables  of  the  Egyptians,  who  chop 
them  fmall,  and  cat  them  with  their  meat. 
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The  leek  is  ufed  as  a pot-herb  in  moil  parts  of  Britain, 
efpeciallv  in  Wales,  where  the  natives  are  faid  to  be  fond 
of  it.  In  Scotland  a full  grown  fowl  and  fmall  piece  of 
fait  beef,  ftewed  with  a large  quantity  of  leeks,  is  a very 
favourite  difh.  In  my  opinion  the  leek  is  not  fo  gene- 
rally ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves  to  be.  There  is  no 
ingredient  goes  into  foup  that  is  more  wholefome,  or  that 
gives  it  a better  flavour,  than  leeks.  They  are  in 
many  refpe6b  medicinal,  and  to  my  tafte,  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  foups,  they  are  greatly  fuperior  to  the  onion,  or 
any  other  pot  herb  whatever. 

It  is  a fad  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  boiling  of 
vegetable  fubftances  thoroughly,  a thing  feldom  done  in 
England,  extricates  a confiderable  quantity  of  air,  and 
makes  them  lefs  liable  to  produce  flatulency. 

I could  mention  a great  many  more  efculent  plants 
which  might  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  but 
the  above  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  (hew  how  liberal  na- 
ture is  in  fupplying  man  with  food,  provided  he  will  take 
the  trouble  of  cultivating  and  cooking  it.  Mr.  Bryant, 
in  his  hiftory  of  efculent  plants,  enumerates  above  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  each  of  which  affords  a wholefome 
nourifhment,  and  may  occafionally  be  ufed  in  place  of 
bread. 
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Thefe  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  fubftitutes  for 
bread.  If  properly  made,  they  will  ferve  both  for  bread 
and  drink.  Though  broth  is  a difh  of  the  greatcfl:  anti- 
quity, and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  delicious, 
yet  it  is  not  a favourite  in  this  country.  Here  the  peo- 
ple are  fond  of  what  they  call  folids ; yet  thofe  very  folids 
they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as  much  drink  after 
them  as  tney  can  get.  The  only  difference  is,  the 
foreigner  makes  his  broth  in  a pot,  and  the  Englifhman 
makes  his  in  the  ftomach. 

A very  fenfible  anonymous  writer  obferves,  that  in 
England  a pound  of  meat  makes  Amply  a pound  of  food; 
whereas,  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  that  quantity  of 
animal  food,  when  flewed  down  with  vegetables  and 
Scotch  barley,  will  produce  an  ample  meal  for  half  a 
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dozen  people.  Hence  he  juftly  infers  that,  among  the 
variety  of  fchemes  which  may  have  been  devifed  by  the 
humane  for  relieving  the  diftrefles  of  the  poor,  a better 
and  more  extenfive  charity  cannot  be  devifed  than  that 
of  inftrii&ing  them  in  a new  mode  of  cookery. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments on  this  fubjedt  had  exceeded  his  mod  fanguine 
expectations,  and  that  each  day  gave  him  frefh  proofs 
of  the  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teaching  the  poor  and 
needy  to  find  themfelves  in  a wholefome  and  palatable 
diet,  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  in  which  little  or  no  bread  was 
required.  He  concludes  by  afiercing,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
a place  in  this  kingdom,  where  twenty  perfons  may  not 
have  a wholefome,  hearty,  and  palatable  meal,  for  three 
{hillings. 

This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  one  from  Co- 
lonel Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Jonnfton,  of  the  royal  hos- 
pital at  Haflar.  addrelfed  to  Admiral  Waldegrave,  and 
one  from  the  Admiral  himfelf,  written  for  infertion  in  a 
public  paper.  They  contain  a variety  of  receipts  for 
making  cheap,  wholefome,  and  nourifhing  dilhes  for  the 
poor.  Thefe  difiies  confift  chiefly  of  broths,  foups,  and 
flews,  or  what  they  call  pottage,  and  are  calculated  to 
make  a hearty  and  plentiful  meal  without  bread  or 
drink. 

I am  inclined  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  thefe  let- 
ters, as  they  feem  all  to  have  been  written  by  gentlemen 
of  obfervation.  The  pamphlet  is  fold  by  Longman  and 
Debretr,  for  a charitable  purpole,  at  the  fmall  price  of 
three-pence.  it  w 

The  writer  who  has  paid  moft  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  cookery,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  is- 
Count  Rumford.  In  his  economical  and  philolophical 
e flays,  he  has  given  fuch  a variety  of  forms  f >r  making 
wholefome,  cheap,  and  nourilhing  foups,  flews,  and 
other  difhes  fcr  common  ufe,  that  little  more  feems  ne- 
ceflarv  to  be  faid  on  the  l'ubjedt.  I fhall  only  oblerve, 
that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths,  foups,  hafty-pudding, 
and  fuch  iike,  fo  warmly  and  juflly  recommended  by  ti?e 
Count,  has  been  pradtiied  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
kingdom  from  time  immemorial.  There  the  food  of 
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the  common  people  is  hafty-pudding,  with  milk,  for 
break  fa  ft  and  fupper,  and  broth,  with  vegetables  and 
meat,  for  dinner.  The  poorer  fort  ofcen  make  broth 
without  meat ; but  they  all  ufe  vegetables  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  fomerimes  they  fupply  the  place  of  meat  with 
butter.  As  the  hafty-pudding  and  milk  make  a com- 
plete meal,  no  bread  is  neceflary  either  at  fupper  or 
breakfaft ; nor  is  much  required  at  dinner,  as  the  broth 
is  made  thick  with  barley,  cabbage,  and  a variety  of 
other  vegetables  or  pot -herbs.  Cabbage  is  a favourite 
ingredient  in  the  Scotchman’s  broth.  Ic  is  feldom  made 
without  this  article,  which  is  not  eaten  fo  early  as  in  En- 
gland. It  is  there  fu  fife  red  to  grow  to  maturity,  and  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  no  plane  more  productive.  This 
the  Germans  know  well,  and  make  it  into  Jour  crout> 
one  of  the  belt  antidotes  againft  the  feurvy  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

This  kind  of  diet  not  only  faves  bread  but  drink. 
The  labourer  who  lives  on  hafty-pudding  and  foups, 
feldom  has  occafion  for  drink  ; while  he  who  is  burnt 
up  with  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  meat  broiled,  has 
a continual  thirft,  and  fpends  the  greater  part  of  his 
earnings  in  liquor.  This,  by  aiding  as  a powerful  fti- 
mulus,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time,  but 
it  generally  cuts  him  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days.  The 
Englifh  labourer,  who  works  hard  and  drinks  hard,  fel- 
dom lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he  fhould  be 
in  his  prime. 

The  roafting  of  meat  is  a wafteful  mode  of  cookery, 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people, 
as  much  of  the  fubftance,  and  the  mod  nutritive  parts, 
..are  loft  by  fcorching,  and  what  flies  off  by  evaporation. 

I know  it  will  be  laid,  that  l recommend  flops  in  place 
of  folid  food.  They  are  fuch  flops,  however,  as  the 
greateft  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon;  and  though  I 
have  vifited  moft  parts  of  the  ifland,  I know  of  no  bet- 
ter men  than  thole  who  live  in  the  manner  deferibed 
above,  nor  are  the  people  any  where  more  healthy,  or 
longer,  lived, 
zfrfi  ItTzJiBc  -A4-. 
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Broth  is  not  only  a dilh  of  great  antiquity,  but  one 
tint  can  be  made  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  It  receives 
into  its  compofition  animal  and  vegetable  lubdances  of 
every  kind  that  are  ufed  in  diet,  and  it  may  be  feafoned 
fo  as  to  fuit  every  palate.  Indeed,  people  eariy  accul- 
tomed  to  eat  broths  properly  made,  are  generally  fond  of 
them  for  their  whole  lives. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  affign  a reafon  why  the  inha- 
bitants of  South  Britain  fhould  diflike  a dilb  fo  much 
reliffied  by  other  nations.  Cuftom,  no  doubt,  fettles 
all  thefe  things ; but  how  cuftoms  arile,  is  not  fo  clear 
a matter.  If  an  alteration  in  diet  is  to  be  introduced 
with  effect,  it  mult  begin  with  children.  Whatever  men 
are  accuflomed  to  eat  when  young,  they  generally  pre- 
fer for  the  reft  of  their  lives.  Were  the  children  in 
South  Britain  taught  to  eat  hady- pudding,  with  milk, 
for  break  fall  and  fupper,  and  broth,  with  vegetables 
and  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner,  they  would  relifh  thefe 
difhes  as  long  as  they  lived,  would  find  little  occafion 
for  bread,  and  dill  lefs  for  drink ; and  would  thrive  bet- 
ter than  on  their  prefent  food. 

What  parents  love  themfelves,  they  generally  give 
to  their  children,  without  any  regard  to  its  being  pro- 
per for  them  or  not.  I have  feen  a father,  who  was 
fond  of  drong  beer,  make  his  fon,  an  infant,  guzzle 
it  at  every  meal ; and  the  mother  who  delights  in  tea, 
does  not  fail  to  give  it  to  her  daughter  whenever  die 
takes  it  herfclf.  By  this  conduft,  the  fon  becomes  a 
tippler,  and  the  daughter  dps  tea  in  place  of  l'olid  food, 
until  Hie  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  and  other  nervous 
diforders. 

Count  Rumford  fays,  brown  foup  is  the  common 
breakfad  of  the  Bavarian  peafants,  to  which  they  occa- 
donaliy  add  bread.  This  he  avers  is  infinitely  preferable 
in  all  refpedts  to  that  pernicious  wadi,  tea,  with  which 
the  lower  clades  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  idand  drench 
their  domachs,  and  ruin  their  conditutions.  He  adds, 
that  a dmple  infufion  of  this  drug,  drank  boiling  hot, 
as  the  poor  generally  drink  it,  is  certainly  a poilon,  which, 
though  it  be  form  times  Oow  in  its  operation,  never  fails 
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to  produce  fatal  effects,  even  in  the  ftronged  conftitu- 
tion,  where  the  free  ufe  of  it  is  continued  for  a confider- 
able  length  of  time. 

The  German  on  his  polenta , the  American  on  his  mujhy 
and  the  North  Briton  on  his  hajly-pudding , can  make  a 
hearty  breakfad  for  a tenth  part  of  what  a tea-break- 
faft  would  cod,  while  it  is  infinitely  more  whole- 
fome.  It  has  like  wife  the  advantage  that  no  bread  is  ne- 
celTary. 

I have  been  often  told,  when  recommending  foups 
to  the  poor,  that  they  had  not  time  to  make  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its 
price,  as  it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  They  can,  however, 
find  fuel  twice  a-day  to  boil  a tea-kettle,  and  time  to 
make  the  tea,  which  is  a more  tedious  operation,  by 
far,  than  making  a mefs  of  haliy-pudding.  For  a great 
part  of  the  year  even  the  poored  perfon  mud  have  a 
litle  fire  ; and  it  would  require  no  more  to  make  a com- 
fortable mefs  of  foup,  which  is  always  bed  when  made 
with  a flow  fire. 

The  mode  of  living  that  I would  recommend  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  a view  to  fave  expence 
and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fubditute  occafionally 
other  farinaceous  fubdances  in  the  place  of  bread,  as 
potatoes,  &c.  to  give  up  in  a great  meafure  the  ufe  of 
roaded,  baked,  and  broiled  meats,  and  to  fupply  their 
place  with  broths,  foups,  dews,  and  fuch  like,  made  with 
a little  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables  j to  give  to  chil- 
dren, and  to  grown  people  who  will  eat  it,  for  breakfad, 
milk-porridge,  or  hady-pudding  with  milk,  fmall  beer, 
or  melaffes.  This  will  be  found  a more  wholefome 
breakfad  than  tea,  while  it  is  much  cheaper  and  requires 
no  bread  *. 

CON- 

* The  celebrated  Dr.  Huffiand.  in  his  Art  of  prolonging  Life, 
fays,  the  moderate  ufe  of  foups  is  certainly  not  hurtful ; and  it  is 
fingular  that  people  f boil  Id  imagine  it  tends  too  mucli  to  relax  the; 
Itomach.  Does  not  all  our  drink,  even  though  cold,  become  in  a 
few  mrnutQS  a kind  of  warm  i'cup  in  the  (lomach  ; and  does  not  the 
detach  retain  the  fame  temperature  during  the  whole  day  ? Be 
careful  only  not  to  ufe  it  hot,  in  too- great  quantity  at  one  time, 
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Although  the  place  of  bread  may  be  occafionally  (up-, 
plied  by  farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables,  yet  we 
would  bv  no  means  wifh  to  difcouragc  the  culture  of 
grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  culture  of  men. 
While  the  hufbandman  is  raifing  food  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  health  and  longe- 
vity to  himfelf  and  his  offspring.  Innumerable  benefits 
are  conne&ed  with  the  culture  ofgrain.  WThile  the  arti- 
ficer is  fitting  in  fome  aukward  pofture,  breathing  con- 
fined, and  perhaps  contaminated  air,  the  cultivator  of  the 
foil  rifes  with  the  fun,  eats  his  wholefome  meal  of  milk 
and  farinaceous  food,  hies  him  to  the  field,  where  he 
fpends  the  day  in  uftful  labour,  inhales  the  frefh  breezes, 
and  at  eve  returns  home  with  a keen  appetite,  to  enjoy 
his  fimple  repaft  and  found  repofe. 

It  has  been  faid,  as  artificers  can  earn  more  money  than 
thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  grain,  if  necefiary,  imported.  No  manu- 
facture is  equal  to  the  manufacture  of  grain.  It  fupplies 
food  for  man  and  beat,  while  the  furplus,  by  being  ex- 
ported, enriches  the  nation.  Nor  is  it  lubject  to  the  un- 


or  too  watery.  It  is  attended  even  with  great  advantages.  It  fup- 
plies the  place  of  drink,  particularly  to  men  of  letters,  women, 
and  all  thofe  who  do  not  drink,  or  drink  very  little  except  at  table, 
and  who,  when  they  give  over  foup,  receive  into  their  blood  too 
little  moifture.  And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  fluids  ufed  in 
the  form  of  foups  unite  much  better  and  fooner  with  our  juices 
than  when  drunk  cold  and  raw.  On  this  account  foup  is  a great 
preventive  of  drynefs  and  rigidity  in  the  body,  and  therefore 
the  bed  nourifbment  for  old  people,  and  thofe  who  are  of  an 
arid  temperament.  It  even  fupplies  the  place  of  medicine. 
After  catching  cold,  in  nervous  head-aches,  cholics,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cramp  in  the  ftomach,  warm  foup  is  of  excellent  fsr- 
vice.  It  rr.ay  ferve  a*  a proof  of  the  utility,  or  at  lead  .harmleff- 
nefs  of  foup,  when  I remark  that  our  forefathers,  who  certainly 
had  more  ftrength  than  we  have,  ufed  foup  ; and  that  it  is  ufed 
by  ruftics,  who  are  dill  ilronger  than  thofe  in  refined  life  ; and 
that  all  the  old  people  with  whom  I ever  was  acquainted  were 
great  friends  to  it. 
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certainty  of  other  manufactures.  They  often  depend  on  - 
fafiiion  and  caprice,  blit  the  necefTaries  of  life  will  always 
find  their  value  fomewhere.  Though  I am  convinced 
that  fome  regulations  are  wanting  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  I do  not  confider  it  as  my  province  to 
diflate  to  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature.  Thv  v knovy 
their  dutv,  and  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are 
inclined  to  pay  it  all  due  attention. 

I will  venture,  however,  to  afierr,  that  if  proper  en- 
couragement were  given  to  agriculture,  Britain  would 
at  ail  times  not  only  have  a fufficiency  of  grain  for  her 
own  confumption,  bur  a furplus  for  exportation.  This 
would  contribute  more  to  her  real  wealth,  the  happi- 
nefs  of  her  people,  and  the  (lability  of  her  government, 
than  either  the  increafe  of  her  trade,  the  flourifhing  of  her 
manufactures,  or  the  extenfion  of  her  territory. 

It  is  matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain, 
at  a time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  as  a fcience,  fhould 
not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  fupply  of  her  own  inha- 
bitants, but  become  every  year  more  dependent  on 
foreign  dates  for  even  the  necefTaries  of  life.  Until  an 
adequate  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  growing  evil,  the 
free  ufe  of  the  various  fubftitutes  for  bread  cannot  fail 
to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the  poor,  and  to  reduce  the 
price  oflabour. 

The  great  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the  im* 
menfe  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  country,  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  Mr. 
Mackie  computes  the  number  of  horfes  in  this  country 
to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  every  horfe,  on  an 
average,  confumcs  the  p oduce  of  three  fertile  acres; 
conlequendy  the  produce  of  fix  millions  of  fertile  acres 
is  annually  confumed  by  horfes.  Tbcfe  would  produce 
a quantity  of  grain  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain  half 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Two  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  of  theie  animals  are  kept  for  pleafure. 

I fhall  be  told  that  they  contribute  to  health.  That  I 
deny.  Did  our  ladies  of  faihion  and  fine  gentlemen  make 
ufe  of  their  limbs,  infiead  of  being  dragged  about  in  car- 
riages, they  would  both  benefit  themfeives,  and  thepub- 
’ P lie. 
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lie.  I (hall  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  the  advice  of 
the  humane  and  benevolent  Thomfon  : 


“ Ye  gen’rous  Britons ! venerate  the  plough, 

*l  And  o’er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales 
“ Let  Autumn  l'pread  her  treafures  to  the  fun 
“ Luxuriant  and  unbounded.  As  the  fea 
i£  Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain 
4‘  Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a thoufand  fhores 
“ Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports  ; 

4‘  So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
“ Exub’rant  Nature’s  better  blelfings  pour 
“ O’er  ev’ry  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

“ And  be  the  exhaulUcls  grnn’ry  of  a world.” 
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A Lid  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Prepara- 
tions as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readinefs  for  pri- 
vate Practice  : 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding  fuch 
Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the  former 
Part  of  the  Book,  with  the  Addition  of  feveral 
others  of  a fimilar  Nature  : 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  of  ap- 
plying the  different  Preparations. 
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APPENDIX. 


Ignorance  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary  me- 
dical virtues  to  almoft  every  production  of  nature.  That 
iuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  experience  have 
Efficiently  ftiewn.  Phyficians,  however,  from  a veneration  for 
antiquity,  ftiil  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicine  many  things 
which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fuperftition  and  cre- 
dulity of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes  : when  thefe  are  Efficiently  underftood,  the  method  of  cure 
will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of  thofe 
fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another  reafon 
why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians  thought 
they  could  effeft  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what  could  not  be 
done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe  amazing  farragos 
which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  medical  art,  and  which  were 
efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fimples  that 
entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  article  of 
medicine  has  been  manufactured,  affords  another  proof  of  the 
imperfe&ion  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which  is  perhaps  molt 
efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it  can  be  adminiftered, 
has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo  many  different  fhapes, 
that  one  would  be  induced  to  think  the  whole  art  of  phyfic 
lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as  many  different  modes  as 
poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe ; but 
they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are  by  no 
means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few  grains  of 
powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will  adtually  perform, 
all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  preparations  of  thefe  roots, 
and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe  and  agreeable  a manner. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  many  other  fimples  of  which  the  preparations  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only  renders 
it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its  dofe  and  ope- 
ration. 
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ration.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when  kept,  is  apt  to 
fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  nature.  When  a medi- 
cine is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or  agreeable,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  joined  ; in  all  other 
cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder.  The  combination  of  medi- 
cines embarrafles  the  phyfician,  and  retards  the  progrefs  of  me- 
dical knowledge.  It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  precife  effect 
of  any  one  medicine,  as  long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either 
of  a fimilar  or  diffimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be  had 
to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom  reap 
much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable  to  their 
fenfes.  ^o  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a proverb  ; and 
to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it.  Indeed  no  art  can 
take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  or  flavour  of  fome  drugs,  with- 
out entirely  deftroying  their  efficacy  ; it  is  poffible,  however,  to 
render  many  medicines  lefs  difguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable  ; 
an  object  highly  deferving  the  attention  of  all  who  adminifler 
medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift: 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private  praftice. 
They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than  thofe  recom- 
mended in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are  ftill  greatly 
within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatorics. 
T he  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhibited  under  different  forms; 
and  where  different  medicines  anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention, 
there  is  commonly  no  more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multi- 
plying forms  of  medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to 
bewilder  than  affift  the  young  pra&itioner,  and  the  experienced 
phyfician  can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  prefcriptions  as 
occafion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the  moft 
part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private  practi- 
tioner are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them  much  cheap- 
er than  be  can  make  them.  Great  care,  however,  is  neceifary 
to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adulterated,  and  ought 
never  ro  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons  of  known  veracity. 
Such  of  ihem  as  are  in  common  ufe  are  inferted  in  the  lift  of 
drugs  and  medicines.  I heir  proper  dofes  and  manner  of  ap- 
plication are  mentioned  in  the  practical  part  of  the  book,  when- 
ever they  are  preferibed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe  or 
garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions,  &c. 
2re  likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs  to  fwell 
a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  obtained  whenever 
they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being  kept. 
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The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  d i (tillers  and  confectioners 
are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Tbefe  people,  by  operating  upon  a 
larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their 
power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  prepared  by 
any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceflary  expence,  and  that 
the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almol  every  medi- 
cine fuffers  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon  after  it 
has  been  prepared  as  poflible.  Even  fimple  drugs  are  apt  to 
fpoil,  and  (hould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities;  they 
either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infers,  or  evaporate  fo  as  to  lofe 
their  peculiar  tale  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite  infig- 
nificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed  the 
moil  improved  difpenfatories ; bu:  have  taken  the  liberty  to  dif- 
fer from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe  of  other 
pradical  writers  on  wnofe  judgment  I could  depend,  fuggefted 
an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while  the  auxi- 
liaries, which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling  quantities  as 
to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only  fuch  of  them  re- 
tained as  are  neceffary  to  give  the  medicine  a proper  confilence, 
or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  mol  part  omit- 
ted. They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of 'the  medicine;  with- 
out adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were 
never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake 
of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fublances  are,  for  this 
purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe  medicines  which  ought 
to  be  mol  bland  and  emollient.  Ointment  of  elder,  for  exam- 
ple, is  often  mixed  with  verdegrife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour, 
which  entirely  frulrates  the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment. 
Thofe  who  wifh  to  obtain  genuine  medicines  (hould  pay  no  re- 
gard to  their  colour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingredients  as 
greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  without  adding 
confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or  fome- 
what  lefs  expeniive  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Medicines  are  by 
no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  price.  The  cheapel 
are  often  the  bel ; befides,  they  are  the  leal  apt  to  be  adultera- 
ted, and  are  always  mol  readily  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I 
have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  mol  fimple 
and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  leps  of  the  procefs  in  the 
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fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken,  without  paying  an 
implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  difpenfatories. 

For  many  cf  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  &c.  of 
medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New  Dif- 
pcnfatory.  Ti  e other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as  have  oc- 
curred to  myfelf  in  practice,  or  have  been  fuggtfted  in  the  courfe 
of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I am  not  able  diftindfly  to 
recoiled!. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard  to 
the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  Scientific  method  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  fomc  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers.  The  different  clafles  of  medicine  have  no  great 
dependence  upon  one  another,  and,  where  they  have,  it  is  hard 
to  fay  which  fhould  (land  fiift  or  laft  ; no  doubt  the  ftmple  pre- 
parations ought  to  precede  the  more  compound.  But  all  the  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  this  method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear 
equal  to  that  Tingle  one,  of  being  able,  on  the  fir  ft  opening  of 
the  book,  to  find  out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical 
order,  is  rendered  quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  appeared 
neceflary.  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  the 
medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  dofe  mentioned  is  al- 
ways for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary  is  exprefled.  It  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofes  of  medicine  exadlly 
to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions,  &c.  of  patients;  but,  hap- 
pily for  mankind,  mathematical  exadtnefs  here  is  .by  no  means 
neceffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the  proportional 
dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  patients  ; but, 
after  all  that  can  be  laid  upon  this  fubjedl,  a great  deal  muft  be 
left  to  the  judgment  and  /kill  of  the  perfon  who  adminifters  the 
medicine.  The  following  general  proportions  may  be  oblerved  ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  iniended  for  exad!  rules.  A patient 
between  twenty  and  fourteen  may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe 
ordered  for  an  adult  ; from  fourteen  to  nine,  one  half ; from  nine 
to  fix,  one  third;  from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth;  from  four  to 
two,  one-fixtb  ; trom  two  to  one,  a tenth  ; and  below  one,  a 
twelfth. 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  generally  give  their  pte- 
feriptions  in  Latin;  and  forr.e  of  them  fhew  fo  great  an  attach- 
ment to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes  in  it,  and 
afterwards  tranflate  them  ; while  others,  tocompromife  the  mat- 
ter, wriie  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Englifh.  What 
peculiar  charm  a medical  piefcription  when  written  in  Latin 
naay  have,  I (ball  not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  have  ventured  to  make 
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ufe  of  the  plaineft  Englifh  I could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will 
fucceed  no  worfe  for  it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary's  weights,  and  the  Englifh  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different  de- 
nominations of  which  will  appear  from  the  following  Table  ; 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  ••  - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICINAL  PRE- 
PARATIONS, as  ought  to  be  kept  in  readinefs  for  pri- 
vate Pradice. 


Agaric 

. Alum 

Antimony,  crude 

cinnabar  of 

fulphur  of 

Balfam  of  Capivi 

. of  Peru 

of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 

cinnamon 

Mezcrion 

Peruvian 

Winter’s,  or  canclla  alba 

Borax 

Calamin#  tlone,  levigated 
Cattor,  Rutlian 
Cauftic,  common 

— lunar 

Earth,  Fuller’s 

— — Japan 

. Armenian  bole 

... French  ditto 

Extra&s  of  gentian 

. of  guafacum 

— of  hellebore,  black 

of  hemlock 

of  jalap 

of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

of  poppies 

of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 

colt’s  foot 

- ■ — — elder 

rofemary 

damafk  rofes 

red  ditto 

Fruits,  almonds 

bitter  apple 

«— — ■ caflia  fillu laris 

• Curaflao  oranges 

— — — figs,  dried 


Fruits,  French  prunes 

Jamaica  pepper 

juniper  berries 

■ nutmegs 

' tamarinds 

Gum,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 

. — . — arabic 

afafoetida 

. camphor 

galbanum 

gamboge 

guaiacum 

— - kino 

myrrh 

opium 

Hartfhorn,  calcined 

fhavings  of 

Herbs,  leffer  centaury 
peppermint 

•  fpearmint 

penny-royal 

•  favin 

•  trefoil 

uva  urfi 

wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 
white 

fugar  of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magneffa  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 

— — calcinated 

./Ethiops  mineral 

■  — calomel 

corrofive  fublimate 

■  red  precipitate 

■  white  ditto 

Mufk 

Oil,  efiential,  of  amber 
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Oil,  eflential,  ofannife 

*  of  cinnamon 

*  — of  juniper 

of  lemon-peel 

*  of  peppermint 

'expreifej,  of  almonds 

—  of  1 infeed 

Oil  of  Olives,  or  Florence  oil 

*  of  palms 

of  turpentine 

Orange-peel 

Oylter  Ihells  prepared 
Poppy -heads 
Refms  benzoin 
flowers  of 

*  Burgundy  pitch 

dragon’s  blood 

*  frankincenfe 

liquid  ftorax 

white,  or  rofia 

*  fcammony 

Roots,  birthwort 

calamus  aromaticus 

contrayerva 

—  garlic 

gentian 

ginger 

hellebore,  black,  white 

jalap 

ipecacuanha 

lily,  white 

liquorice 

*  marfhmallow 

mezerion 

rhubarb 

farfaparilla 

feneka 

*  fquills 

termentil 

turmeric 

Virginian  fnake 

wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

volatile 

Salt,  Epfom 

of  Glauber 

of  hartlhorn 

nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 

Polychreft 

■ isdirtjs  lo  .IfciJflEMi''  id. 


Salt,  Rochel 

of  tartar 

Seeds,  anile 

carraway 

cardamom 

• coriander 

cummin 

•  mufturd 

• fweet  fennel 

— wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanifh  flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits,  aethereal,  or  aether 

of  hartfhorn 

■ of  lavender  compound 

of  nitre 

ditto  dulcified 

of  fal  ammoniac 

- of  fea  fait 

—  of  vinegar 

of  vitriol 

of  wine  rectified 

— volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

rufi  of,  prepared 

foluble  lalt  of 

Sulphur  vivum 

balfam  of 

flowers  of 

Tar 

Barbadoes 

Tartar,  cream  of 
emetic 

•  foluble 

vitriolated 

Tin  prepared 
Tutty  levigated 
Turpentine,  Venice 
Verdegrife 
Vitriol,  green 
blue 

•  white 

Wax,  white 

yellow 

Woods,  gu  iiacum 
logwood 

laffafras 

faunders,  red 

Zinc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 
BALSAMS. 

nrHE  fubjecl  of  this  fection  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  hut 
* certain  compofuions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed  to 
poflefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  meoiciues  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem.  Modern  practice,  however,  hasjuftly  re- 
duced it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  of  white  Spanifh  foap,  one  ounce  ; opium,  unprepared, 
two  drachms  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces.  Digeft  them 
together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days;  then  ftrain  off  the  li- 
quor, and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain.  It 
is  of  fervice  in  violent  drains  and  rheumatic  complaints,  when 
not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  mult  be  rubbed  with  a warm 
hand  on  the  part  affedled  ; or  a linen  rag  moiftened  with  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed  every  third  or  fourth  hour, 
till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium  is  left  out,  this  will  be  the 
Saponacious  Balfam. 

Locatelli' s Balfam . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strafburg  turpentine  and  yellow 
wax,  of  each  half  a pound;  red  faunders,  fix  drachms.  Melt 
the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire;  then  adding 
the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine;  afterwards 
mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a powder,  and  keep 
them  ftirring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteftines,  the 
dyfentery,  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome  complaints 
of  the  breaft.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing  and  cleanfing 
wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken  internally,  is  from 
two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 

The  vulnerary  Balfam . 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces;  balfam  of  Peru, 
two  ounces;  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; re&ified 
fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  and  then  ftrain  the  balfam. 
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This  balfam,  or  rather  tin&ure,  is  applied  externally  to  heal 
recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  internally 
ro  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft. 
It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  ktduies,  and  to  heal  in- 
ternal ulcers.  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deferve  the 
extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  beftowed  on  it.  It  has 
been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The  Commander' s 
Balfam , Perfian  Balfam , Balfam  of  Berne , IVade' s Baljamy  Fri- 
ar's Balfam , Jefuit's  Drops , Turlington  s Drops , See. 

BOLUSES. 

A S bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts,  and 
other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  admitted  into 
their  compofition.  They  are  generally  compofed  of  powders, 
with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  conferve,  or  mucilage.  The 
lighter  powders  are  commonly  made  up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more 
ponderous,  as  mercury,  Sic.  with  conferve ; but  thofe  of  the 
lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage, 
as  it  increafes  their  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  additions,  and  like- 
wife  occafions  the  medicine  to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

Aflringent  Bolus . 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum  kino,  five 
grains ; fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfesy  and  other  violent  difeharges 
of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may  be  given 
every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  flowers  of 
fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple  ; Ample  fyrup, 
a fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  this  bolus 
may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice  in  the  in- 
flammatory quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains ; conferve  of  rofes,  half  a drachm. 
Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceffary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night;  and  if  it  does 
not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next  day  to  carry 
tt  off. 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to  half 
a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains  j fimple  fyrup,  a 
fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus.  ,, 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions  j but 
its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a ftronger 
purge  is  neceflary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  rhubarb. 

Pe  floral  Bolus. 

Take  of  fpermaceti,  a fcruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains ; 
fait  of  hartfhorn,  fix  grains  ; fimpie  fy rup,  as  much  as  will  make 
them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  ftanding, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  it  is  gene- 
rally proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to  ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  ofjalap,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  £et  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a bolus, 
with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
very  well.  If  a flronger  dole  is  neceifary,  the  jalap  may  be  in- 
creafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

/^ATAPLASMS  poflefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a poul- 
tice, which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  mod  cafes,  to  fupply 
their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  a£i  as  difcuti- 
ents,  or  to  promote  fuppuration;  and  as  they  may  be  of  iervice 
in  fome  cafes,  we  fhall  give  a fpecimen  of  each  kind. 

Difcutient  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces;  frefh  hemlock  leaves, 
bruifed,  two  ounces  ; vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil  the 
meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little  time,  and  then  add 
two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

' • ' 4 - ■'  v r; 

Ripening  Catapftifift. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces;  fat  figs  and  raw  onions, 
bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  ; yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  two 
ounces  ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce;  linfeed  meal,  as  much 
as  neceflary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the  figs  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water;  then  bruife  and  add  to  them  the  other  >ngre- 
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dients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a foft  cataplafm.  The 
galbanum  muft  be  previoufly  diflblved  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg- 

Where  it  is  neceflary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cataplafm 
may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  choofe  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expence 
of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never  found  any  application 
more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
with  a furficient  quantity  of  either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and 
foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter. 

Sinapifms. 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a weak 
part,  as  in  the  pally  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of  fervice  in 
deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the  gout  feizes 
the  head  or  the  ffomach,  they  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  bring  the 
diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  likewife  applied  to  the  pa- 
tient’s foies  in  the  low  ftate  of  fevers.  They  fhould  not  be  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  railed  blifters,  but  till 
the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo  when  prefTed  with 
the  linger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead  of 
milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulaiing  by  the  addition  of 
muftard,  horfe-raddifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muftard-leed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities;  ftrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to  make 
a poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  ftimulating  nature  are  wanted,  a 
little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

npHIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is  gene- 
rally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  aflive  medicines 
into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be  adminiftered  in 
this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  and  alfo  in 
krger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be  taken  by  the  mouth. 
The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be,  with  good  effe£f,  ad- 
miniftered  in  form  of  clyiler  to  perfons  who  cannot  take  it  by 
the  mouth. 

A fimple  clyfler  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of  con- 
fiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the  lower 
inteftines,  &c. 
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Some  fubflances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  be  done  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  cafily  effected  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment- 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwallow, 
have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by  clyfters. 

Emollient  Clyfler . 

Take  of  linfeed-tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyjler. 

Laxative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces  ; fweet  oil  or  frefh 
butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  com- 
mon fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyfler. 

H 

Carminative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ; anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints,  this  may  be  admi- 
niftered  inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyjler , the  fmell  of  which  is  fo  dis- 
agreeable to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyjler. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfler  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
Jodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When  given 
to  children,  the  quantity  mull  be  proportionably  leftened. 

Starch  Clyjler. 

Take  jelly  of  flarch,  four  ounces ; linfeed  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfler  may  be  admini- 
ftered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines,  and 
blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or  fifty  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added ; in  which  cafe,  it  will 
generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Ajlringent  Clyjler , 
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Turpentine  Clyfler. 

Take  of  common  decoition,  ten  ounces;  Venice  turpentine, 
difiolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ; Florence  oil, 
one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftrwftions  of  the  urinary 
paflages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from  gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyfler. 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar  with 
five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfter,  with  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or  pu- 
trid diforders,efpecially  in  the  latter. 

We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular  in- 
tention may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
forms. 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE- WATERS. 

YE- WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number,  almoft 
■*-J  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  poflefled  of  feme  fecret  pre- 
paration for  the  cure  of  fore-eyes.  I have  examined  many  of 
them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike,  the  bafts  of  moft 
of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead.  Their  effects 
evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of  the  parts  : hence 
they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  inflammations;  and 
in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  which  is  induced  by  obfti- 
nate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions  ; but  as  it 
feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be  of  little 
ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they  do  not  difl'olve 
in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

Collyrium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum  half  a drachm  ; agitate  it  well  together  with 
the  white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  the  Collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of  humours.  It 
mu  ft  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the  eyes;  but  fhould 
not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at  a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm;  rofe-water,  fix  ounfes. 
Pifiolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  liquor. 
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This,  though  fimplc,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  moft  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Tnough  the  {lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  oblli- 
nate  nature  the  affiltance  of  bleeding  and  bliftefing  will  often  be 
nectfl'diy. 

When  a ftrong  aflringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or  triple 
quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ul'ed.  I have  feen  a folution  of 
lour  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  manifeft  ad- 
vantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  D.ftolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionaliy  added 
to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  choofe  may  fubflitute,  inftead  of  this,  the  colly- 
rium  of  lead,  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by  put- 
ting twenty- five  drops  of  his  Extratt  of  Lead  to  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  addi- 
tion, will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium.  An 
ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of  the  for- 
mer ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and  morning. 

I have  of  late  been  troubled  with  a rheum  in  my  eyes,  for 
which  1 have  found  great  benefit,  by  waffling  tnem  frequently 
with  rofe- water.  Many  experience  the  like  good  effect  from 
anointing  the  eye-lids  with  Smclhom’s  falve. 

CONFECTIONS. 

ONFECTIONS,  containing  above  fixty  ingredients,  are 
^~J  Hill  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  mod  reformed  difpentatories. 
As  meff  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  certainly, 
and  2S  effedfually  anfwered  by  a few  gjalTcs  of  wine  or  grains  of 
opium,  we  fhall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines  very  {lightly. 

Japonic  Confetti  on. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; torment'd  root,  nutmeg, 
olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ; opium  diffdvtd  in  a fuffieient 
quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half  j Ample  fyrup  and 
con  erve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces.  Mix  and  make 
them  into  2n  eledluary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dofe  of  this  electuary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 
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CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

VERY  Apothecary’s  (hop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe  pre- 
parations,  that  it  might  have  palled  for  a confectioner's 
warehoufe.  They  pofiefs  very  few  medicinal  properties,  and 
may  rather  be  clafied  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines.  They 
are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills 
fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the  preparations  of  iron, 
mercury,  and  tin. 

Conlerves  are  compofitions  of  frefh  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe  prepa- 
' rations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  mull  be  freed  from  their  ftalks, 
the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of  orange-peel 
taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to  be  pounded  in  a mar- 
ble mort2r,  with  a wooden  pellle,  into  a fmooth  mafs  ; after 
which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  is  commonly  added  by 
degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till  they  are  uniformly  mixed ; 
but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  offugar 
be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally  re- 
duce the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and  after- 
wards beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels ; beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  and  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds  of 
double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a conferve. 

Afier  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of  orange- 
peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea-worm wood,  the  leaves  of  wood- 
forrel,  See. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  and  ufeful 
preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or  two  of  it, 
dillolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as  a gen- 
tle reflringent  in  weakneis  of  the  flomach,  and  likewife  in  phthi- 
fical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  confiderable 
effects,  however,  it  nuid  be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 

Conferve  cf  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water,  be- 
ifig  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft;  afterwards  ex- 
piefling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this  makes 
an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  uled  at  diferetion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefn  vegetables  flrfl: 
in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  lugar.  The 
fpbjeft  is  either  preferved  moift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken  out  and 
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dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  laft  is  the  mofl 
ufcful  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its  bitter- 
refs  ; then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar  in  water,  - 
till  it  becomes  tender  2nd  trarifparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they  be- 
long rather  to  the  ait  of  the  confe&ioner  than  that  of  the  apo- 
thecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

■\X7ATER  readily  extracts  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of 
▼V  vegetables;  and  though  its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to 
thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately  blenoed  with  the 
gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part  taken  up  along  with  them. 
Hence  watery  deco&ions  and  infufions  of  vegetables  conftitute  a 
large,  and  not  unufeful,  clafs  of  medicines.  Although  nioft  vege- 
tables yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  iniufion  as  decoc- 
tion, yet  the  latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does 
in  a few  minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fome- 
times  days,  to  effedt. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate  ufe. 

DecoRion  of  Althcca. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfhmallcws,  moderately  dried,  three 
ounces  ; raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  ; water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  is  con- 
fumed;  afterwards  drain  the  deco&ion,  and  let  it  (land  for  fome 
time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they  muft  be 
boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  (harp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  this  deco&ion 
may  be  uled  for  ordinary  drink. 

77;*  Common  DecoRlon. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce;  elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little  while,  and  then  ftrain  the  deco&ion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the  in- 
gredients for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  deco&ion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of  clyflers,  to 
which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It  will 
likewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine  or  other 
things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may  require. 
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Dec  of!  ion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  (havings,  or  chips  of  logwood,  in  four 
pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted.  Two  or 
three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  may  be  added  to  this  de- 
co&ion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  flronger  aftringents  are  im- 
proper, a tea- cupful  of  this  decoction  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage three  or  four  times  a-day. 

DecoElion  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint  j then  {train  the  decoction. 
If  a te2-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be  added  to  this 
medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  mere  agreeable  and  efficacious. 

Compound  Decoilion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water 
to  one  half.  To  the  (trained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
wards the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  low,  the 
voice  weak,  and  the  head  affected  with  a ftupor  but  with  little 
delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuJs  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 

Deco  Elion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces ; 
(havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over  a flow  fire,  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ; adding  towards  the  end,  half  an 
ounce  of  faflafras  wood,  and  three  drachms  of  liquorice.  Strain 
the  deco£tion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  afliflant  to  a courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been  ufed 
# for  fome  time.  It  (frengthens  the  ftomach,  and  reflores  flefh  and 
vigour  to  habits  emaciated  bv  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  may  alfo 
be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous  diforders  proceeding 
from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions 
it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  DccoElion  of  JVoods. 

This  deco&ion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to  two 
quarts  in  tne  day. 

The  following  decoftion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed  by 
Kennedy , in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  Li(bon  diet  drink  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces  j liquorice  and  mezerion 
root,  of  each  half  an  ounce ^ (havings  of  guaiacum  and  faflafras 
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wood,  of  each  one  ounce;  crude  antimony,  powdered,  an  ounce 
and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in  eight  pints  of  boiling 
water  for  twenty- four  hours,  then  boil  them  till  one  half  of  the 
water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  (tram  the  decoction. 

This  decoction  may  be  lift'd  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Decotlion  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce  ; water,  a pint 
and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  (train. 

This  decoftion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy,  rheu- 
matifm,  and  fome  obllinate  dnorders  of  the  (kin.  The  dofe  is 
two  ounces,  three  or  (our  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ltomach 
will  bear  it. 

IVhile  Decision. 

Take  of  the  purefl  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; gum  arabic, 
half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart,  and  (train 
the  deco&ion. 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with,  or  in- 
clining to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the  (tomach 
or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when  afflicted 
with  fournefs  of  the  (tomach,  and  for  perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to 
the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with  Cigar,  as  it  is  ufed, 
and  two  or  three  ounces  of  iimple  cinnamon- water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  cballc,  mixed  with  two  pints  of  water, 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decoction,  and  alfo  of 
the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

THIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as  are  in- 
tended to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not  need  to  be 
frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a few  others,  which 
are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a medicine  requires  to  be 
ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to  make  up  a larger  quan- 
tity of  it  at  once,  which  faves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Jnodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-hve  drops  ; (itnple  cinna- 
mon-water,  an  ounce;  common  fyrup,  two  drachms.  Mix 
them.  j 

In  excefTive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necefiary,  and  in  great 
reflleii’nefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and  repeated 
occalionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  ; fyrup  of  popples,  two 
drachms:  fimple  cinnamon* water,  and  common  water,  of  each 
an  ounce.. 
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This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftrutftion  or  deficiency  of 
urine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel  fair, 
from  three  to  four  drachms.  Diffolve  in  three  ounces  of  boiling 
water  ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  lit  upon  the  ftoinach,  an  ounce 
or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diflolved  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  of  the  above. 

Thole  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following  draught : 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple;  common  water,  an  ounce; 
aromatic  tin&ure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap  with  twice  its 
weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  ingredients. 

Siveating  Draughts. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces;  fait  of  hartfhorn, 
ijive  grains;  Ample  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught  is  of 
fervice.  To  promote  its  tffecis,  however,  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome  other  weak  diluting 
liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; water,  an  ounce  ; 
Ample  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  tequire  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  above 
half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten  drachms  of 
the  ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquiils. 

ELECTUARIES. 

ELECTUARIES  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter  pow- 
der*, mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  con(erve,or  mucilage, into  fuch 
a confiftence,  that  the  powders  may  neither  feparate  by  keeping, 
nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftiff  for  fwallowing.  They  receive 
chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and  luen  as  are  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate. 

Aftringent  ele&uaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in  them, 
fhould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities;  as  aftringent  medi- 
cines lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps 
of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extra&ion  of  pulps  it  will  be  ncceflary  to  boil  unripe 
fruits,  and  ripe  ones,  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quantity  of  water 
till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be  prefled  out  through 
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a ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards  boiled  to  a due 
confidence,  in  an  earthen  veflel,  over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care 
to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  by  continually  ftirring  it. 
The  pulps  of  fruit  that  are  both  ripe  and  frefh  may  be  prefled 
out  without  any  previous  boiling. 

Lenitive  Eleftuary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces  ; coriander  feed, 
alfo  in  powder,  tour  ounces  ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of  French 
prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  powders  together,  and 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  reduce  the  whole  into 
an  electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  eleifuary,  taken  two  or  three  times  a- 
day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewife  ferves 
as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  aClive  medicines,  as 
jalap,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  electuary  of  Caffia. 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confection,  two  ounces;  Locatelli’s 
balfatn,  one  ounce  ; rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of 
marfhmallows,  enough  to  make  an  eiectuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and  aftrin- 
gents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purgative  is  here 
joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a very  fafe  and 
ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprelled  in  the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

Electuary  for  the  Epilepfy . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; of  powdered 
tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ; fimple  fyrup 
enough  to  make  an  eleCIuary. 

Dr.  Mead  direCIs  a drachm  of  an  ele&uary  fimilar  to  this  to 
be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the  fpace  of 
three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  difcontinue  the 
ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I have  added  the 
powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  proceeds  from  worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  lenitive  ele&uary,  three  ounces  ; jalap  and  rhubarb, 
in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms  ; nitre,  halt  an  ounce;  fimple 
fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eleduary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tcnfion  of  the  urinary  paflages, 
which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling  laxative 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 
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The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two  or 
three  times  a- day  ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  necefiary  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open. 

An  eledtuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup  will 

occasionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  eledtuar  / 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  of  lenitive  eledluary,  two  ounces ; balfam  of  capivi,  one 
ounce  ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each  two 
drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary.  The 
dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

EleP.uary  of  ths  Barb. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; cafcarilla, 
half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is  aflifted 
by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hectic  habits,  however,  it  will  be  better  to 
leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms  of  crude  fal  am- 
moniac in  its  (lead. 

EleSluary  for  the  Piles . 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar,  half  an 
ounce;  treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an  eledluary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

Eleftuary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  mu(fard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes,  each 
an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

A tea-lpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Eiettuary  for  the  Rheumatifm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces;  cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half;  gum  guaiacum,  in  pow- 
der, an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  an 
electuary. 

In  obftinate  rheumarifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledluary  may  be  taken  twice  a-dav 
with  confiderable  advantage. 

EMULSIONS. 

I^MULSIONS,  beflde  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  nototherwife  be 
conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  camphor,  triturated 
with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water  into  an  emulfion.  Pure 
oils,  baifams,  refins,  and  other  fimilar  fubftances,  are  likewife 
rendered  mifcibJe  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 
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Common  Emulfion. 

Take  bFfweet  almonds,  an  ounce;  bitter  almonds,  3 drachm  ; 
u atcr,  two  tints.  . 

Let  the  almonds  he  blanched,  and  heat  up  in  a marble  mortar  ; 
adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make  an  emulfion 
afterwaids  let  it  be  drained. 

Arabic  Emulfon. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to  the 
almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the  mucilage  of 
gum  arTic. 

Where  fofr  cooling  liquors  are  neceflary,  thefe  emulfior.s  may 
be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half  a dozen  ; 
white  fusiar,  half  an  ounce  ; mint  water,  eight  ounces.  Grind 
the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in  a ftone  mortar,  and 
add  by  degrees  the  mint  water ; then  llrain  the  liquor,  and 
diflulve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  disorders  which  require  the  ufe  of  cam- 
phor, a table-fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken  every  two 
or  three  hours. 

Emulfion  of  Ginn  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; water,  eight  ounces. 
Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by  little  and  little, 

till  it  is  diflolved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifeid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expedloration.  In  obftinate  coughs,  two  ounces 
of  the  fyrtip  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The  dofe  is  two 
table  fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

City  Emulfion. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  two 
drachms ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; (hake  them  well  together, 
and  add,  of  fimple  fy r up,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  offer- 
vim  ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucce'ed  better 
when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  DifpeiVPd- 
tory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A table-fpoonlul  of 
it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours, 

■ ’.u  <v  ■ {i-jonoo  owj 

EXTRACTS.  .'louprl  arii  "fto 

XTR  ACTS  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  ftibjetl  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  {framed  decoction  to  a due  coqliftcnce. 
By  this  procL-fs  fume  tf  the  more  active  parts. of plauts  arc  freed 
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from  the  ufelefs,  indifToluble  earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
larger  fhare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  however,  is  not  the  only 
menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  extrafts  ; fonaetimes  it  is 
joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other  times  rectified  fpirit  alone  is  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as  the 
bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c. ; but,  as  they  require  a troublefome 
and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  a private 
practitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them  from  a profeffed 
druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf.  Such  of  them  as  are 
generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift  of  fuch  drugs  and  medi- 
cines as  are  to  be  kept  for  private  practice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

‘C'OMENTATIONS  are  generally  intended  either  to eafepain, 
* by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm  ; or  to  brace  and  reftore  the 
tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  The 
firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be  anfwcred  by  warm 
water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain  fubftances,  however, 
are  ufually  added  to  water  with  a view  to  heighten  its  effects,  as 
anodynes,  aromatics,  aftringents,  &c.  We  fhall  therefore  iub- 
join  a few  of  the  moft  ufeful  medicated  fomentations,  that  peo- 
ple may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  ufe  of  them  as  they 
chufe. 

Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces  ; elder  flowers,  half 
an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is  evaporated, 
and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  ufed  for  relieving 
acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation % 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce;  red  wine,  a pint. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  external 
complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts.  Pains  of 
the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  flatu- 
lent colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  Teachings  to  vomir, 
are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdomen  and  region  of 
the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  2nd  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of  eich 
two  ounces  ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boiling,  pour 
off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  ca*e  fhall  re- 
: quire;  but  thefe  are  not  always  neceflary. 
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Emollient  Fomentation . 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decodfion. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; granate  peel,  half  an  ounce 
alum,  two  drachms,  fmith’s  forge  water,  three  pints.  Boil  the 
water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of  one-third  ; 
then  ftrain  the  remaining  decodtion,  and  dillolve  in  it  the  alum. 

This  aflringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomentation 
to  weak  parts  ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

rjOWEVER  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear,  they 
are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  feldom,  indeed, 
cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeable  fymp- 
toms  j as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs  of  the  tongue  and 
fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers  and  fore  throats. 
In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fometimes  remove  the  diforder  ; and 
in  the  former  few  things  are  more  refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth  frequently  wafhed  with  fome 
foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily  pre- 
pared. A little  barley- water  and  honeymay  be  had  any  where;  and 
if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give  them  an  agree- 
able fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  ufeful  gargle  for  foftening 
and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  befl  effedl  when  injected  with  a fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces ; honey,  one  ounce  ; nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  or  in  feveis,for  cleaning  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  role-water,  fix  ounces ; fyrup  of  clove  July-flowers, 
half  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fuflkient  quantity  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  ads 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight  quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a pint;  tindfure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulceratioris  tequire  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre- 
tion of  tough  vifeid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 

fervice. 
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Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three  figs : 
hoi)  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be  confumed ; 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal-am- 
moniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  exceeding  good 
attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thel'e  parts,  and  promote 
the  difcharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in 
the  inflammatory  quinfey,  cr  Itrangulation  of  the  fauces  1 i * 1 c 
benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles;  that  fuch  as  are  of  an 
acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contracting  the 
emunctories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening  thofe  hu- 
mours ; that  a deco&ion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a con- 
trary effecf,  efpecially  iffome  fal-ammoniac  be  added  ; by  which 
the  laliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands  are  brought  to  fecrete 
more  freely  ; a circumftance  always  conducive  to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

^/"EGETABLES  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
by  infufion  as  by  deco&ion,  and  though  they  may  require  a 
longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet  it 
has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other  ; fince  boiling  is  found  to 
diflipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic  fubftances, 
without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal  principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even  from 
thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufionsmay  be 
obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frelh  quantities  of  the 
fubjedl,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and  more  with  the 
a#ive  parts  ; and  that  thefe  loaded  inrufions  are  applicable  to  va- 
luable purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  contain  in  a fmall  compafs 
the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  adlive  principles  of  vegetables,  in  a 
form  readily  mifcible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  letter  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange-peel,  care- 
fully freed  from  the  inner  white  pari,  of  each  two  drachms. 
Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water. 

For  indigeflion,  weaknefs  of  ihe  ftomach,  or  want  of  appe- 
tite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twicc  or  thrice 
a day. 

W&tmi  X x 3 Infufion 
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lnfufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  table— 
fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling,water.  Let  them  in- 
lufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  bed  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak  fto- 
m2chs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of  that  me- 
dicine are  required,  a tea-cup  full  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a-day. 

lnfufion  of  Carduus. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedi£fuc,  or 
blefl'ed  thiftle,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours,  with- 
out heat ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

'This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not  agree.  It 
may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or  other  aromatic 
materials. 


Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls;  liquorice  root,  diced,  half 
an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  dand  to  in- 
fufe by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  drain  off  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  thefe  in- 
gredients, it  will  then  be  the  Pefioral  lnfufion.  Both  thefe  are 
emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  j and  m 
coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread. 


Inf u fan  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  a 
quart;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half:  a 
drachm  ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  vefiel  ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and,  having  drained 
the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes , vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cup  full  of  this  gently  adringent  in- 
fufion may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewife  makes 
an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no  efFe£V, 
an  equa'ly  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  acid 
and  water  without  infufion. 

♦ion  pil  srlj 

Inf  Ilf  on  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds  one  ounce  ; fenna,  and  cryflals'  of  tarfar, 
each  two  drschpis.  Let  tfiefc  ingredients  be  infufc'd  four  or 
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five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water;  afterwards  let  the  liquor 
be  (trained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic  tincture  added 
to  it.  Perlons  who  are  e a ti  1 y purged  may  leave  out  either  the 
tamarinds  or  the  cryflals  of  tartar. 

1 his  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cup  full  may  be 
given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  DecoSIion  of  'Tamarinds  and 
Stnna. 

SpaniJJ)  Infufion. 

Take  of  Spanish  juice,  cut  into  fmaH  pieces,  an  ounce  ; fait 
of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling  water 
for  a night.  To  the  (trained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  an  half  of 
the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftruflions  of  the  bread,  a tea- 
cup full  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  root  fhaved,  muftard-feed  bruifed,  each 
four  ounces ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce,  infufe 
them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  veflel,  for  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cup  full  of  this  warm  ftimula- 
ting  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-;lay.  It  ex- 
cites the  action  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient 
be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  ufed  i-nftead  of  the  mallard,  it  will  make  the  Antiscorbutic 
Infufion . 

JULEPS. 

npHE  bafis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  diftilled  water,  with  one-third  or  onq-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or  lyrup 
as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This  is  fliarp- 
cned  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated  with  other 
medicines  Tunable  to  the  intention. 


Camphorated  Juiep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; rectified  fplrit  of  wine,  ten 
drops;  double-refined  (ugar  half  an  ounce;  boiling  diftilled 
water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  fir  It  wi;h  the  (pirit  of  wine, 
then  with  the  fugar;  laftly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  drain 
the  liquor. 

In  hyfterical  ar.d  other  complaints,  where  camphor  is  proper. 


t is  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dole  of  a fpoonlul  or  two  as  <..( 
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Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  Ample  cinnamon- water,  four  ounces ; Jamaica  pcpr 
per-water,  two  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  compound 
fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms;  fyrup  of  orange-peel, 
an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  wcaknefs  and  de- 
preffion  of  fpirits. 

Expectorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces  ; fyrup 
of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obilrudions  of  the  breaft,  two  ta- 
ble-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  thiee  or  four 
hours. 

Mufn  Julep.  ^ 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  rmifk  well  together  with  haif  an  ounce 
of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  Ample  cinnamon  and  pep- 
permint-water, each  two  ounces ; of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms. 

In  the  low  fate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  affections,  two  table-fpooniuls  of  this  julep 
may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

I 

Saline  Julep. 

DiiTolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of  frclh 
lemon  juice,  ilrained  ; when  the  tffervefetnee  is  over,  add,  of 
mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces  ; of  Ample 
fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  Acknefs  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  iome  ftrvice  in  fevers, 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep.  q 

Diflolve  fourigrains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of  water., 
and  acid  to  it  halt  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove  July-flowers.  i : 

In  the  beginning  of  levers,  where  there  is  no  topical  inflarn^ - 
mation,  this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table-fpoonful 
«very  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimomal  vomits 
Terve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  liomaeh,  but  lik*>- 
wiie  to  promote  the  different  excretions.  Hence  they  are  found 
in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  effedts  as  Dr.  James’  i Powder. 
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MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpe<ff,  that  it  re- 
ceives  into  its  compofition  not  only  falts,  extracts,  and 
other  fubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths,  powders, 
and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  bediffolved.  A mixture  is  feldom 
either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine.  It  is  neverthelefs  ne- 
ceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mixture,  who  are  not  able  to 
fwallow  a bolus  or  an  ele&uary : befides,  there  are  medicines 
which  a£t  better  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 

Aflringent  Mixture . 

Take  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces;  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Japonic  confection,  halt  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  Jong  {landing,  after  the  ne- 
teffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may  be 
taken  every  four  hours,  inlerpofing  every  fecond  or  third  day  a 
dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Th z Aflringent  Mixture , which  I have  lately  made  ufe  of  with 
great  fuccefs,  is  prepared  thus  : 

Take  powder  of  bole  with  opium,  two  drachms;  cinnamon- 
water  and  penny-royal  water,  of  each  three  ounces  ; fpirituous 
cinnamon- water,  fix  drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce.  Mix 
them,  and  take  a table-fpoonful  four  or  five  times  a day. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms;  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger, 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

in  obftruCIions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Ab for  bent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  belt  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them  three 
ounces  of  common  water ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup 
of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moil  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities, 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  correct  thefe,  or 
to  open  the  body.  A table-(poonful  may  be  taken  for  a dole,  and 
repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young  child  half  a fpoon- 
ful  will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may  either 
be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 
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MIXTURES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufcful  medicines  for  children 
with  which  I am  acquainted. 

' Saline  Mixture. 

Diftolve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of  boil., 
iug  water;  2nd,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol  till 
the  efiervefeenee  ceafes ; then  add,  of  peppermint- water,  two 
ounces,  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  occa- 
sionally fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  marlhmallows,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expe£loration,  and  the  fecretion 
of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  affhmatic  and  dropfical  habits.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

■xj  OTWITHST  ANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums 
which  have  been  bellowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  fores, 
he.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  application  to  a 
green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do  not  heal 
wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from  the  ex- 
ternal air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may  be  neceflarv  for 
drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefh,  and  fuch  like.  For 
thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  he  fufficient  to  infert  only  a few 
of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients  of  a more  active  na. 
ture  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

Yellow  BafJieuin  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each  a 
quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire ; then 
add,  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the  ointment 
while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

Cintmcnt  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half;  white  wax,  and  ca!a- 
mine  ltone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamine 
ftone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  lome  part  of 
the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil  and  wax 
previcufly  meited  together,  continually  ffirring  them  till  quite 
cold.  ' ' i ‘ , V 

This 
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This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Turner's  Ctraie , is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns  and 
excoriations  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  tw6  pounds  ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half; 
yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  of  a 
pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  mix 
in  the  turpentine,  and  drain  the  ointment. 

Thisfupplies  the  place  of  Jltha  a Ointment.  It  may  be  ufed 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointment. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax,  two 
drachms;  tutty  prepared,  one  ounce;  melt  the  wax  with  the 
lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty,  continu- 
ally ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better  con- 
fidence, if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed  up  with 
a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  done  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms ; verdegrife,  well  prepared,  two  drachms  ; hogs’  lard, 
and  mutton  fuet,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the  cam-, 
phor  well  with  the  powder  ; afterwards  mix  in  the  lard  and  fuet, 
continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efleem  for  difeafes  of  the  eyes. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when  the  eyes  are 
much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

IJJue  Ointment . 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in  fix 
ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  bliflers,  in  order 
to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment  of  Lead. 

• ' 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  two  ounces  ; fugar 
of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  into  a 
fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and  after- 
wards added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previoufly  melted  together, 
continually  flirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

M his  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed  in 
all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkin  over  the  part,  as 

in  fcalding,  &c. 
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Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces;  bogs’  lard,  three  ounces  ? 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce  of 
the  hogs’  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  perfedlljr 
extinguifhed  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard  and  fuet, 
previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; flowers  of  ful  - 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; 
eflence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  an 
ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  afftCtcd,  will  generally 
cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application  for  that 
purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  difagreeable 
I'mell. 

Ointment  fr  Difeafes  of  the  Shin. 

Take  of  the  ointment,  commonly  called  unguentum  atrinum , 
a drachm  and  a half ; flour  of  brimftone  and  powder  of  helle- 
bore, of  each  an  ounce;  hogs’ lard,  three  ounces;  eiience  of 
lemon,  or  oil  of  thyme,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  to  correCt 
the  offenftvenefs  of  the  fmell.  Make  them  into  anointment. 

I have  not  only  known  many  ordinary  affections  of  the  fkin 
cured  by  this  ointment,  but  even  fome  of  a very  malignant  na- 
ture, and  approaching  to  leproly. 

• White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint  ; white  wax  and  fpermaceti,  of 
each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and  keep  them 
conftantly  and  brifkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite  cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  White 
camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefli  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime  water  ; fhake  them  well  together  in  a wide  mouth- 
ed bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for  recent 
fealds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth,  or  the 
parts  affeCted  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
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White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment,  two- 
thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation,  where, 
on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  ointments  with 
lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces  ; liquid  laudanum, 
half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  j fpirit  of  hartfliorn,  half  an 
ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey, 
a piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment,  and  applied  to 
the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that  it  feldom  fails,  after  bleed- 
ing, either  to  leffen  or  carry  off  the  complaint.  The  truth  of  this 
obfervation  1 have  often  experienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence  oil, 
in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diffolved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  rheu- 
matifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

■fc/f  EDICINES  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  dif- 
agreeable  tafie  or  fmell  makes  it  necefiary  that  they  fhould 
be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  mofl  commodioufly  exhibited 
in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that  is  intended  to  ope- 
rate quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills,  as  they  often  lie  for  a 
confiderable  time  on  the  ftomach  before  they  are  diffolved,  fo  as 
to  produce  any  eftefl. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning  the 
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dofe  we  (hall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken  : as 
one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Compefing  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains  ; Caftlle  foap,  half  d 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into  twenty 

^ When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  one, 
two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occasion  requires. 

Deobjlruevt  Pill. 

Take  fait  of  fteel;  fuccotrine  aloes;  myrrh  in  powder;  of 
each  a drachm.  Make  into  forty  pills,  of  which  two  are  to  be 

taken  evening  and  morning.  ^ _ 

I have  found  thefe  pills  of  excellent  fervice  in  obttruelions  ot 

the  menfes.  The  late  Dr.  Watkjnson  made  it  his  dying  re- 
queft  that  I would  infert  this  prefcription  in  the  “ Domeftic 
Medicine,”  which  he  faid  would  be  immortal,  and  that  “ his 
foul  panted  for  immortality.” 

Foetid  Pill. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as 

is  necefiary  to  torm  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary  fize, 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  They  may  likewife  be  of 
fervice  to  perfons  afflicted  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  necefiary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be  added  to 
the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill . 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extract  of  hemlock,  and  adding  to 
it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves, 
form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extradt  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to  fe- 
veial  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beffc  method,  however,  of  ufing 
thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe 
gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  without  any  re- 
markable degree  of  llupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take,  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of  mercury  are 
perfectly  extinguiftied  ; then  add,  of  Cailile  foap,  two  drachms  ; 
powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a .fufficient  quantity  to 
(five  the  mats  a proper  confidence  for  pills, 
b Whert 
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• When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  intention 
with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or  three  may 
he  tnhen  daily.  To  raife  a falivation,  four  or  five  will  be  ne- 
cefiafy.  \ 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made  in- 
to a mafs,  with  a fulficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
a Mercurial  Purging  Pill. 

Mercurial  Sublimate  Pill. 

‘Difiolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury 
in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folutiou  of  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  mud  be  formed 
into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  molt  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting  the 
fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing  the 
venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms , after 
other  powerful  medicines  had  failed  *. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer's  PUL 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  fulphur 
of.  antimony,  each  three  drachms  ; extract  of  liquorice,  two 
drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  together:  after- 
wards add  the  extratd,  and,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  mu- 
cilage of  gum-arabic,  make  them  into  pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative  in 
pbllinate  cutaneous  diforders ; and  has  completed  a cure  after 
falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  like  wife  produced 
excellent  effects.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordinary  fize  maybe 
taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keeping  moderately  warm, 
and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a draught  of  decofdion  of  the  woods, 
or  of  farfaparilla. 

Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  Cndile  foap,  each  two  drachms; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
put-ge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
riigiu  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobdruent  and 
i ?tmh£ib  owJ  ,qroi  .■  v . . : 

'*  See  a' paper  on  this  f'lhjefl  in  the  Edinburgh  Thyiical  and  Literary  Ef- 
fays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  (Jardehei. 

^ flomachic, 
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ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  Dr. 
Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills  may 
be  ufed  : 

Take  extract  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two- 
drachms;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confidence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Bile. 

Take  gum  pill  and  colocynth  pill,  each  a drachm.  Beat  them 
together,  and  make  the  mafs  into  thirty  pills. 

In  bilious  and  nervous  patients,  where  it  was  ncceflary  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  I have  found  thefe  pills  ani'wer  the  pur- 
pofe  extremely  well.  I generally  give  one  over  night,  and  another 
next  morning,  once  or  twice  a-week.  But  the  dofe  rauft  be  re- 
gulated by  the  effect. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caflile  foap,  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of  each 
one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills,  with  £ fuflicient  quantity 
of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefles,  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  abidance  of  proper  diet,  they  will 
often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  more 
or  lefs,  as  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  will  be  pro- 
per, however,  during  their  ufe,  to  interpofe  now  and  then  a 
vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 

Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extract  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  powdered  rhubarb 
ami  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  oil  of  mint,  thirty 
drops  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fuilicient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a- day,  for  in- 
vigorating the  Itomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half ; gum  am- 
moniac, and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three  drachms ; 
fimple  fyrup,  a futficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  adhmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  itomach  will 
bear  them. 

Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extract  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  fteel,  each  a drachm. 
Make  into  pills. 
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Lid  borders  arifing  from  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  as  the  choloroftsy  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe  pills 

may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

- ! * 

PLASTERS. 

BLASTERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  confidence,  according 
A to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  breads  or  domach,  ought  to  be  foft  and 
yielding  ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  Ihould  be  firm  and 
adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  pladers  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent  ve- 
getable with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of  the  plader  ; 
but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils  any  valuable 
qualities. 

The  culces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a 
plader  of  a proper  confidence,  which  make  the  balls  of  feveral 
other  plallers.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  a quantity  of  hot 
water  mud  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  plader 
from  burning  or  growing  black.  This,  however,  Ihould  be  done 
with  care,  led  it  caule  the  matter  to  explode. 

Common  Plajler, 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints;  litharge,  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge  and  oil 
together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  dirring  them,  and  keep- 
ing always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  veflel : after  they 
have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the  plader  may  he 
taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  of  a proper 
confidence  : when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  may  be  fuffered 
to  cool,  and  the  water  well  prefled  out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  plader  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  exco- 
riations of  the  (kin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and  de- 
fends it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary  in  fuch  cafes. 
Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a bafis  for  other 

Adhefive  Plajler.  • 

Take  of  common  plader,  half  a pound  ; of  Burgundy  pitch, 
a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plader  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other  dreffings. 

Anodyne  Plajler. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plader,  and,  when  it  is  cooling, 
mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  camphor,  previouflv  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

Y y 
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This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  i;i  acute  pains,  efpecially  of 
the  nervous  kind. 

Blifienng  PHiJfcr. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces;  Spanifh  nits  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces;  powdered, 
muftard,  one  ounce.  Me  It  the  wax,  and  while  it  is  warm,  add. 
to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate  it  by  too  much 
heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fufticiently  incorpo- 
rated, fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually  flirring  the  mat's  till 
it  be  coid. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  feldom 
meets  with  it  of  a proper  confidence.  When  compounded  with 
oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  effects  are  blunted,  and  it  is 
apt  to  run  ; while  pitch  and  refin  render  it  too  hard  and  very 
inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be 
fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a lufftcient  quantity 
of  powdered  flies  ; or  by  forming  them  into  a pafte  w ith  flour 
and  vinegar. 

Bliftering  plaffers  prove  highly  difagreeable  to  many  people, 
by  occaftoning  ffrangurv.  I have  therefore  of  late  ufed  a plafter, 
in  which  a fmall  quantity  of  buffering  falve  has  been  mixed  with 
the  Burgundy  pitch  plafter.  I lay  it  over  the  part  affedted,  and 
fuffer  it  to  remain  as  long  as  it  w ill  [tick.  The  bliftering  plafter 
iofes  its  effect  in  a few  hours,  whereas  this  will  act  for  many 
days,  or  even  weeks,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove  pain,  or  flight 
obttru&ions. 

Guru  Plajler. 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds;  gum  ammoniac 
and  galbanum,  (trained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt  them  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  for  difcufflng 
indolent  tumours. 

Men  curia  l Plajlcr . 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac, 
drained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when  cool- 
ing, add  eight  ounces  of  quickfilver,  previoully  extinguiflied  by 
triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard. 

This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
/rom  a venereal  caufc.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other  vio- 
lent tumours,  arc  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  k. 

Stomach  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum.  plafter,  half  a pound;  camphorated  oil,  an 
©unce  and  a half ; black,  pepper,  or  capftcum,  where  k can  be 
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had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it  the  oil ; then 
fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather,  and 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice  in  flatu- 
lencies arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  affections.  A 
little  of  the  exprefted  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops  of  the  efl'ential 
oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjteric  Plafler. 

Warm  Plafter. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce ; bliftering  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains  of 
the  rheumatic  kind:  it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for  forne 
time,  and  to  be  renewed  at  leaft  once  a-week.  If  this  is  found 
to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  made 
with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering  plafter. 

Wax  Plnjler. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound;  white  refin,  half  a pound.; 
mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plajlsr.  It  is  a 
proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neceflary. 

POULTICES. 

r¥"*HROUGH  fome  overflight,  this  article  was  omitted  in  the 
former  editions,  though  it  relates  to  a clafls  of  medicines 
by  no  means  unimportant.  Poultices  are  often  beneficial,  even 
in  the  moft  Ample  form ; but  more  fo,  when  employed  to  retain 
more  adlive  medicines, — to  keep  them  in  contact  with  the  flein, 
— and  to  fit  it  for  their  abflorption.  Every  nurfe  knows  how  to 
make  a poultice. 

A poor  woman,  who  had  received  a very  dangerous  wound  in 
the  tendons  of  her  thumb  from  a rufty  nail#  called  upon  me 
fome  little  time  fince.  As  her  cafe  properly  belonged  to  the 
department  of  furgery,  I advifed  her  to  apply  to  the  hofpital ; 
but  the  official  hirelings  there  refufed  to  take  her  in,  though  I 
always  underftood  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  in  accidents.  It 
fleems,  however,  that  fome  very  confined  meaning  was  annexed 
to  this  word  by  the  furgeon  on  duty,  and  that  he  did  not  think 
the  danger  of  a locked  jaw,  to  be  an  accident  as  deferving  of  hi3 
pity  and  immediate  afiiftance,  as  a broken  arm,  or  diflocated  ancle. 

The  poor  woman  carne  back  to  me  ; and,  as  her  fituation 
became  every  mopnent  more  and  more  alarming,  'he  pain  and 
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inflammation  having  reached  as  high  as  the  arm-pit,  I advifed 
her  to  apply  to  the  whole  hand  and  arm  a large  poultice,  with  an 
ounce  of  laudanum  fprinkled  over  it,  and  to  renew  the  poultice 
twice  a day.  This  die  did  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the  thumb 
ik  now  quite  well,  though  the  accident  did  not  happen  above  - 
three  weeks  ago. 

Alarming  as  the  cafe  was,  1 had  fome  reafon  to  rely  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  poultice,  from  a former  trial  fomewhat  fimilar. 
One  of  thofe  girls,  who  are  employed  by  bookbinders  in  ditch- 
ing the  iheets,  having  wounded  her  finger  with  the  three-edged 
needle  ufed  on  fuch  occafions,  foon  felt  the  pain  fhoot  upwards 
with  deadly  tendency.  I ordered  her  to  apply  the  fame  fort  of 
poultice  with  laudanum,  which  had  the  fame  happy  effect. 

Both  thfcfe  patients  made  ufe  of  the  Common  Poultice  5 but  I 
prefer  one  made  of  linfeed  Hour,  which  is  more  eafily  prepared, 
and  keeps  moid  longer  than  any  other. 

POWDERS. 
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''Y'HIS  is  one  of  the  molt  firnple  forms  in  which  medicine  can 
-*■  be  adminidered.  Many  medicinal  fubdances,  however, 
cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  difagreeuble 
to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruei.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 
honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubdances,  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fiiould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones  ■,  but  thofe  which 
are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veilels  clofely  dopped.  Indeed,  no 
powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  or  kept  too  long,  other- 
wife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure  ddtroyed. 

AJlringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve  dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes , and  other  hxmor- 
Thages,  one  of  theie  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every 
half-hour,  if  the  difeharge  be  violent. 

Powder  Bole. 

Take  of  Bole  armenic,  or  Trench  bole,  two  ounces ; cinna- 
mon, one  quuce  i torinemil  root  and  gum  arabic,"  of  each  fix 
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drachms  ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  Ingredients  be 
reduced  into  a powder. 

'This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder,  is  given  in  fluxes, 
and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  neceflary, 
in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm- 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder  of 
Bole  with  Opium,  which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not 
above  twice  or  thrice  a day.  « 

Carminative  Powder . 

Take  of  coriander  feed,  half  an  ounce  ; ginger,  one  drachm  ; 
nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  fugar,  a drachm  and  a half.  Re- 
duce them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeftion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyfleric  and  hy- 
pochondriac perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be  given  in 
fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when  troubled  with 
gripes.  i 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces  ; purified  nitre,  one  ounce. 
Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  twenty-four 
dofes. 

During  the  firfl  Rage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  confider- 
able advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  belt  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine  fugar, 
each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded,  and  after- 
wards mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coflivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day,  ac- 
cording to  circumRances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one  drachm; 
purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is  ne- 
ceflary to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooling  lax- 
ative powders  may  be  taken  in  a lictle  gruel,  and  repeated  occa- 
fionally. 

Steel  Powder , 

Take  filings  of  Reel,  and  loaf  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
erm'^er.  two  drachms,  Pound  them  together. 
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In  obftru£tion$  of  the  tnenfes , and  other  cafes  where  fteel  is> 
proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice  a-day, 
and  walbed  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 


Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ; opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix  the 
ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  Powder.  It 
is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  other 
cafes  where  it  is  necefl'ary  to  excite  a copious  fweat,  this  powder 
may  be  adminiftered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm. 
Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  feme  warm  diluting  liquor. 

Worm  Powders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powdea,  an  ounce  ; ^Ethiops 
mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide  the 
whole  into  fix  dofes- 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  honey, 
or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  uled,  the  fol- 
lowing anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 


Purging  Worm  Powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple;  fcammony  and  calo- 
mel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar  for 
one  defe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  mud  be  lefiened  according  to 
their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  confi- 
derably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the  amount 
of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus  adminiftered, 
that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He  purged  his  patients 
botli  before  they  took  the  powder  and  afterwards. 

. V.Jod^Srup 

Ponvder  for  the  Tape  Worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid  two 
or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitution,  of  the 
root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  powder.  About  two 
hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel  and  refin  of  fcam- 
mony, each  ten  grains  ; gum  gamboge,  fix  grains.  Thefe  in- 
gredients muft  be  finely  powdered  and  given  in  a little  fyrup, 
honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is  molt  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient. He  is  then  to  walk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking 
a dilh  of  weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  palled.  If  the  pow- 
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der  of  the  fern  produces  naufea,  or  ficknefsj  It  may  be  removed 
by  fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a lecret  abroad  for 
the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed  by  the 
French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I can  fay  nothing  from 
experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It  Teems,  however,  from  its 
ingredients,  to  be  an  addive  medicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
with  care.  The  dofe  here  preferibed  is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongeft 
patient ; it  muft,  therefore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and 
oonflitution. 

- SYRUPS. 

^YRUPS  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
^ confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  regarded 
chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  and  are  ufed 
for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures  ; and  for  reducing 
the  lighter  powders  into  ooluf  s,  pills,  and  eledluaries.  As  all 
thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the  fimple  fyrup  alone,  there 
is  little  occafion  for  any  other;  efpecially  as  they  are  feldom 
found  but  in  a date  of  fermentation  ; and  as  the  dofe  of  any 
medicine  given  in  this  form  is  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who 
ferve  the  public  muft  keep  whatever  their  cuftomers  call  for; 
but,  to  the  private  pradlitioner,  nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually 
kept  in  the  (hops  are  unnecefTary. 

Smiple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  diflolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without  heat, 
about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce  of 
the  fimple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium,  or  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and  certain 
medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marfhmallows  may 
likewife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fufficient 
quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form  of 
fyrup,  may  difl'olve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath,  nearly 
double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to  be  previ- 
oully  drained,  and  fullered  to  ftand  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  lometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicine  to  perfons  afllidled  with  flatulency.  It  may 
be  made  by  infuflng  two  ounces  of  bruifed  ginger  in  two  pints 
of  boiling  water  for  twenty- four  hours.  After  the  liquor  has 
been  drained,  and  has  (food  to  fettle  for  fome  time,  it  may  be 
poured  off,  and  a little  more  than  double  its  weight  of  fine  pow- 
dered fugar  difl'olved  in  it. 
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TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

RECTIFIED  fplrit  is  the  direct  menftruum  of  the  refins  anti 
effential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  thefe  aftive- 
principles  from  fundry  fubftances,  which  yields  them  to  water, 
either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  diffolves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  in  which 
their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the  tinctures  pre- 
pared with  rectified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and  elegant  clafs  of 
medicines,  pofteffing  many  of  the  molt  effential  virtues  of  fim- 
ples,  without  being  clogged  with  their  inert  or  ufelcfs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the  gum- 
my, faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftances,  it 
will  be  neceftary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tinctures,  to 
make  ufeof  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  re£tified  fpirit  and 
water. 

Aromatic  Tincture. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of  brandy, 
without  heat,  for  a few  days  *,  then  ftrain  oft  the  tin&ure. 

This  fimple  tincture  will  fufliciently  anfwer  all  the  intentions 
of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather  too 
hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ; but  is  very  proper  for  mixing  with 
fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too  cold  for  the  fto- 
mach. 

Compound  TinBure  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces  •,  Seville  orange-peel  and 
cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be  powdered, 
•and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  : then  infufe  the  whole  in 
a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days,  in  a clofe  vtffcli 
afterwards  ftrain  of!'  the  timfture. 

This  tin&ure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers,  but 
alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpeciallv  towards 
their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and  occa- 
fionally  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

V olatile  Foetid  TinBure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafcctida  in  one  pint  of  volatile  aroma- 
tic fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently  fhaking  it ; 
then  drain  the  tincture. 
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This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings.  A.  tea- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea. 

Volatile  Vinci ure  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veflel  well  (lopped,  for  a few 
days  ; then  drain  off  the  tindlure  *. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tindlure  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water  trefoil,  twice  or  thrice 
»-day. 

TinFture  of  Blach  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed,  in 
a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days ; then  filter  the 
tindlure  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be  infufed 
along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tincture  a colour. 

In  obdrudtions  of  the  menfecy  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tindlure 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea  twice 
a-day. 

AJlringent  Tincture. 

Diged  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy, 
foreight  days  ; afterwards  drain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tindlure,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good  adrin- 
gent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  it  may- 
be taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half;  hepatic  aloes,  one 
ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed  in  two 
pints  of  redlified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle  heat ; then 
llrain  the  tindlure. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers, 
and  redraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo,  by  fome, 
recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green  wounds. 

Tincture  of  Opium , or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces  : fpirituous  aromatic  wrater, 
and  mountain  wune,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Diffolve  the  opium, 
diced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  frequently  dirring  it ; 
afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  drain  off  the  tindlure. 

* A very  good  tin&upe  of  guaiacum,  for  domtftic  life,  may  be  made 
by  infufmg  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a bottle  of  rum  or  brandy. 
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As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tin&ure  contain  about  a grain 
of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops. 

Sacred  Tincture,  or  Tin  Bure  of  Hiera  Pier  a.  _ 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce ; Virginian 
fnake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe  in  a pint 
cf  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for  a week,  fre- 
quently fhaking  the  bottle,  then  drain  off  the  tindlurc. 

This  is  a fate  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit  : but  is  thought  to  have  better  effects,  taken  in 
fmall  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Tinfiure  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  ; jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and  cream 
of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a pint  and  a 
half  of  French  brandy  for  a week  ; then  drain  the  tincture,  and 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  ox 
the  Elixir  Salutis,  and  of  Daffy  s Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Spanijh  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two  ounces  j 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three  days  j thea 
drain  off  the  tin&ure. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  dimulant  for  external  ufe.  Parts 
affe&ed  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheiimatifm  may  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  it. 

Tincture  of  the  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half-,  redlified 
fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until  the  balfam 
is  diffolved  then  drain  the  tin&ure. 

This  tin&ure  poflefles  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In  coughs, 
and  other  complaints  of  the  bread,  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  it 
may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf  fugar.  But  the  bed  way  of  ufing 
it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  timflure,  properly  mixed  with 
two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Balfamic  Syrup. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half ; leffer  cardamon 
feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Diged  for  a week, 
and  drain  the  tincture. 
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Thofe  who  choofe  to  have  a vinous  tincture  of  rhubarb  may 
infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  wine,  adding  to 
it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virginian 
fiiake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will  make  the 
bitter  tinflure  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tin£tures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corrobo- 
rants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indi- 
geftion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  cholicky  and  l'uch  like 
complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The  dofe  is 
from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and  the  purpofes  it  is  in-* 
tended  to  anfwer. 

The  Tonic  Tinclure. 

Mix  two  ounces  of  the  compound  tinclure  of  Peruvian  bark 
with  the  like  quantity  of  the  volatile  tiinfture  of  Valerian  ; and 
of  this  mixture  a tea-fpoonful  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water  is  to  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

I have  long  made  ufe  of  this  tinclure  for  the  relief  of  thofe 
peculiar  affections  of  the  llomach  and  bowels,  fuch  as  indigef- 
tion,  &c.  which  generally  accompany  nervous  difeafes.  I do 
not  fay  that  the  tin£lure  will  cure  thofe  complaints,  nor  do 
I know  of  any  medicine  that  will;  but  where  a complete  cure 
cannot  be  rationally  expected,  relief  is  certainly  a very  defirable 
object. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  lhaking  the  bottle ; afterwards 
{train  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  opium.  It 
eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breathing,  and 
is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly  the  hooping 
cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  frnall,  ten  drachms  ; fuccotorine  aloes,  in 
powder,  fix  drachms  ; lefler  cardamon  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 
French  bratuiy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  firain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce  to 

an  ounce1  and  a half. 
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Siomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces;  Curaflao  oranges,  one 
ounce;  Virginian  fnake*root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  ingre- 
dients be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in  two  pints- 
of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  (train  out  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  excellent  (tomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  indi- 
geftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a fmall  glafs 
of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-dav.  It  likewife  relieves  the  gout  in 
the  (tomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Acid  Elixir  cf  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tincture,  one  pint ; oil  of  vitriol,  three 
ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  faeces  have  fubfided, 
filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs  funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  I know  for  hyfleric 
and  hypochondriac  patients,  afflicted  with  flatulencies  arifing  from 
relaxation  or  debility  of  the  flomach  and  inteftines.  It  will  fuc- 
ceed  where  the  molt  celebrated  ftomachic  bitters  have  no  efFedh 
The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water, 
or  a cup  of  any  bitter  infufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  fhould  be 
taken  when  the  ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  IV i tie. 

DifTolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  redtified  fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in  bruifes, 
palfes,the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing  gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  difl'olved  in  half  a pound  of 
the  volatile  aromatic  (pint,  makes  Ward's  Ejfence. 

Spirit  of  IWtndererus. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  diflilled  vinegar,  till  the  tfFervefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  adifeharge  both  by  the  Gun 
and  urinary  paflage.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  application  in 
(trains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a cup 
of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every  hour  till 
it  has  the  defired  effedt. 

VINEGARS. 

V^INEGAR  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by  a fecond 
fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both  in  inflamma- 
tory and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effedls  are,  to  cool  the  blood,  V 
quench  third,  counteract  a tendency  to  putrefadtion,  and  allay  . 
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Inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftem.  It  likewlfe  promotes  the  na- 
tural fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes  excites  a copious  fvveat,  where 
the  warm  medicines,  called  alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent 
that  falutary  evacuation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  affeCtions, 
are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nol'e,  or 
received  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe  alfo  in  correct- 
ing many  poifonous  fubltances,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  j 
and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the  diflerent  emunCtories, 
when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  likewife 
to  extraCt,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  feveral  other 
medicinal  fubftances.  Moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart 
to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplifh  or  red 
colour.  It  alfo  alii  Its  or  coincides  with  the  intention  of  fquills, 
garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  valuable  medicines. 

Thefe  effects,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeCted  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch  a$ 
is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  belt  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceflary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  diftilled  ; 
hut  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical  apparatus, 
we  fhall  not  infert  it. 


Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  two  pints. 
Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three  days,  frequent- 
ly fhaking  the  veflcl ; then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its  being 
dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  the  pre- 
parations of  lead  with  vinegar  are  pofiefled  of  fome  valuable  pro- 
perties, and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes  with  fafety 
and  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of  late 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe  and  exten- 
fively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract  of  Saturn,  and 
orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  French  wine, 
two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen  pipkin, 
and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fiminer,  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the  while  with  a 
wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  ftood  to  fettle,  pour  oft' 
the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles  for  ufe. 

With  this  extraCl  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto- mineral  water  * , 

* See  Crfyriurrt  cf  l.tjd. 
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which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external  diforders, 
as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers,  &c. 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  formf 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plaflers,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Rcfes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; drong  vinegar,  half  a gallon, 
lnfufe  in  a clofe  veffel  for  ieveral  weeks,  in  a gentle  heat ; 
and  then  drain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  headachs,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Squills, 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces;  diddled  vinegar,  two  pints. 
Infule  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree  of  heat, 
afterwards  drain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about  a twelfth 
part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effects  in  diforders  of  the  bread,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  hy- 
dropic cafes  for  promoting  a difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to 
the  intencion  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  a£t  as  a 
vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it  mud  net 
only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed  with  cinnamon 
water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor,  to  prevent  the 
naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  & c. 

Lime -IV attr. 

DOUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of  frefh 
1 burnt  quicklime  ; and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes,  dir  them 
well  together  •,  then  fuller  the  whole  to  dand  at  red,  that  the 
lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  vefltls  clofeiy  dopt. 

The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells,  .is  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel  ; in  which  cafe, 
from  a pint  or  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  daily:.  Exter- 
nally it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing  the  itch, 
and  other  diftafes  of  the  Ikin. 

( *'  - r?  M.,ods  yiijnjmp  smd 

Compound  Lime- IV oter. 

Take  fliavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound ; liquorice 
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voot,  one  ounce  ; faffafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; coriander  feeds, 
three  drachms  j fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  (train  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with  the 
virtues  of  the  other  vegetable  fubftances.  Such  impregnation 
not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  alfo 
a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous  diforders 
and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water. 

Difiolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint  of  cin- 
namon water. 

If  a ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity  of 
fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers,  and 
confumc  proud  fleffi. 

. . Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  ah  ounce  and  a half ; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  diflolved,  then 
filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  haemorrhages;  for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  dipt 
in  it  muft  be  applied  to  the  part. 


Tar-Water. 


• Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
and  ftir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  : after 
they  have  ftood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water 
for  ufe. 

Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  fhort  of  the  character  which 
has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  poffeffes  fome  medicinal  virtues. 
It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions,  and  fome- 
times  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfaft  and  dinner. 
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A GREAT  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly  kept  ia_ 
the  fliops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfatories. 
But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful  diluents, 
fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  eflicacy,  or  for  ren- 
dering difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  (lomach. 
We  (hall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe  which  are  belt 
adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a ftill  being  now  generally  under- 
flood, it  is  ncedlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  directions  for  that 
purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon  and 
a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  ; and 
then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poflefling  in  a high  de- 
gree the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  ipice. 


Pennyroyal  Water . 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half;  water, 
from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  oft  by  diftilla- 
tion  one  gallon. 

This  water  poflcfles,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and  juleps  to 
hyfteric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly  the 
fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny- 
ioyal  water. 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fometimes 
relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigeltion, 
or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful  in  fome  colicky 
complaints,  the  gout  in  the  Itomach,  &c.  particularly  the  pep- 
permint water. 

An  infuflon  of  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have  the 
fame  effects  as  the  diftilled  water. 
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Roje  W iter. 

Take  of  rofes,  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds;  water,  two  gal- 
lons. Diltil  off  one  g dlon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour. 

‘Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; water,  a gallon  and 
a half.  Diltil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  molt  cafes 
fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

rT^AKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound  ; proof  fpirit,  and  com- 
mon  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon  in  the 
liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diltil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ; water,  two  gallons.  Diltil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fulliciently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

. . , * • « $ S— 
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WHEYS. 

Alum  Whey. 

T>  OIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till  it 
is  curdled  ; then  {train  out  tire  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes, 
and  in  a diabetes , or  exccllive  drfchargeof  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the  flo- 
mach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a day.  If  it  fliould  occafion  vo- 
miting, it  may  be  diluted. 

1 7 1 II I ! J ' * % 

Mujlard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; bruifed  muftard-feed, 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd  is  perfectly 
fep.i rated  ; afterwards  (train  the  whey  through  a cloth. 

This  is  the  molt  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  lead  efficacious 
method  of  exhibiting  mu  Hard.  It  warms  and  invigorates  the 
habit,  a ndpromot-os  the  different  fecretious.  Hence,  in  the 
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low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fupply  the  place 
wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  palfy» 
dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar  will  render  it  more 
agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cup-full  four  or  five  times  a* 
day. 

Scorbutic  Whey . 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is  to 
be  expected  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  exprefled 
juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  arc,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden 
l'curvy-grafs,  and  water-crefi'es. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  orange-whey,  cream-of-tartar*whey,  &c.  Thefe 
are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  rendered  cor- 
dial, when  neceflary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

^TTHE  effe&s  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  perfpi- 
■*  ration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits.  The 
red  wines,  befides  thefe  effe&s,  have  an  aftringent  quality,  by 
which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  reftraining  immoderate 
fecretions. 

The  thin  fnarp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pafs 
off  freely  by  the  different  emun&ories,  and  gently  open  the  body. 
The  efl’ecls  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are,  however,  much  more 
durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not  pafs 
oif  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  Ihould  contain  fully  as 
much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muft  appear  to  be  an 
excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  worth 
all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwerthis  chara&er,  it  muft  be  found  and  good.  No 
benefit  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  common  trafh  that  is  often 
fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  pofTeffing  one  drop  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more  rarely  obtained 
genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed  as 
a tnenfiruum  fer  extrafting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal  fub- 
ftances  *,  for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being,  a compound  of 
water,  inflammable  lpirit,  and  acid  ; by  which  means  it  is  en- 
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a&led  to  a£l  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubdances,  and  alfo  to 
djflblve  fome  bodies  of  th>*  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impregnate 
itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  deel,  antimony,  See. 


Anthelmintic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce;  worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port 
wine  for  a few  days,  then  drain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  domachs  of  perfons  ami&ed  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable.  It 
mud,  however,  have  dill  better  effects  when  joined  with  bitter 
and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 


Antimcnial  Wine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ; Lifhon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Diged,  without  heat,  for 
three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  ftiaking  the  bottle ; afterwards 
filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention.  As 
an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  fixty  drops.  In  a large  dofe  it  generally  proves  cathartic,  or 
excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh,  eaeh 
one  ounce  ; long  pepper,  two  drachms ; mountain  wine,  two 
pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  drain  out  the  wine 
for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  domach,  or  indi- 
geftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before  dinner 
and  i'upper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days ; then  filter  the 
fcin&ure. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfvvers  extremely  well  for  fucb  per- 
fons as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  domachs  are  too 
irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate , or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces ; cinnamon  and  mace,  of 
each  two  drachms  ; Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  ; then  pafs  the  wiue 
through  a filter. 
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In  obflru&ions  of  the  mtnfes , this  preparation  of  iron  may  be 
taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice  a clay. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with  Lif- 
bon  wine,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of  tartar, 
or  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce  ; carda- 
mom feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two  drachms.  In- 
iufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine  for  five  or  fix  days  $ 
then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  flomach 
and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by  perfons 
liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in  places  where 
this  dil'eafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife  to  thofe  who  re- 
cover flowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it  afiifts  digeflion,  and 
helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  fyflem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a- day. 
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ALTHOUGH  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoided  in 
the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  Impoffible  entirely  to 
banifh  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine,  a fcience 
that  has  been  lefs  generally  attended  to  by  mankind,  and  con- 
tinues therefore  to  be  more  infedted  with  the  jargon  of  the 
fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  perfons  having  exprefied 
their  opinion  that  a glolTary  would  make  this  work  more  gene- 
rally intelligible,  the  following  concife  explanation  of  the  few 
terms  of  art  that  occur,  has  been  added  in  compliance  with 
their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfil  the  original  intention  of  this  trea- 
tife, by  rendering  it  intelligible  and  ufeful  to  all  ranks  and 
clafTes  of  mankind. 


Abdomen.  The  belly. 

Abforbents.  Veflels  that  convey  the  nourilhment  from  the  in- 
teltines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavities  . 
into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Acrimony.  Corrolive  lharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and  • 
tend  to  a fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.  • Of  mature  age. 

AiluJ}.  Dry,  warm. 

Antifpufmodie . Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm. 

Apthtv.  Small  whitifh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

AftriBion.  A tightening  or  ldl’cning. 

Atrabilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a cer- 
tain temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion,  black  hair, 
fpare  habit,  &c.  which  the  ancients  luppofed  to  arife  from 
the  atrci  bills,  or  the  black  bile. 

Bile, 
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BiU , or  Gaff.  A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  paffes  into  the  inteftincs,  ifl 
order  to  promote  digeftion. 


C 

« . : 

Cacochymie.  An  unhealthy  ftate  cf  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottennefs  of  the  bone. 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid  Separated  from  the  aliment  in  the  intefiines, 
and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood  to  iup.ply  the 
wade  of  the  animal  body. 

Chronic,  A difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofition  to 
acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by  th? 
heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veinsT 

Comatofe.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland.  A Ample  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infectious  matter, 

Cutis.  The  fkin, 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Crijis.  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from 
whence  a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  place, 

Critical.  Dcciflve  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty  full,  aie 
by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becauie  febrile 
Complaints  have  been  t|)fcrved  to  take  a decilivc  change 
at  rhefe  periods. 


D 


Debility.  Weaknefs, 

Delirium.  A temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Diaphragm.  A membrane  fiparating  the  cavity  of  the  cheft 
from  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  promor  s the  ftcrrtion  of  urine. 
JdraJhc.  Is  applied  to  fudh  purgative  medicines  as  are  violent 
or  harfh  in  their  operation. 


E 


>1 


fimpyema.  A 
bread. 


eolle&ion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the 
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Endemic.  A difeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  di  If  rift.  - 

Epidemic.  A difeafe  generally  infeftious. 

Exacerbation.  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 


F 


Faces.  Excrements. 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Foetid.  Emitting  an  effenfive  fmell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the  proper 
period,  is  thus  termed. 

Fungus.  Proud  flelh. 


Gangrene.  Mortification, 

Gumma, a.  } Venerea!  «crefcences. 

Gymnqfiic.  Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  reftore 
health — The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an  important 
branch  of  medicine. 


Hamorrhage.  Difcharge  of  blood. 

Haemorrhoids . The  piles. 

Fleclic  Fever.  A flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attending  a 
bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep-rooted 
difeafe. 


Ffypocbo ndriacijbi.  Low  fpirits. 

• Hypochondriac  vifcera.  The  liver,  fpleen,  &c.  fb  termefd  from 
their  fituation  in  the  hypochondriac  or  upper  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  belly. 


I 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter.  . „ 

. lmpcflhumc.  A colleftion  of  purulent  matter. 

Inflammation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  aftion  of 
the  veji'eis,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

fasioiv  su  zatuuticca  T 

Ligature.  Bandage, 

Lixivium.  Ley. 


+ r* ; j - . ■ , ' " ' 

Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  fmall  puftules  refembling  the 
feeds  of  millet. 

Z z 4 Morbific* 
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Morbific.  Caufuig  difeafe,  or  difeafed.  . 

Mucus . The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  &c. 
Mytnt'eryfi  A double  membrane  which  connects  the  inteflincs 
to  the  back  bone. 


Nervous.  Irritable. 

Naufea.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nodes.  Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 

difeafe.  * 

P * * 

PeSl oral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  bread. 

Pelvis.  The  bones  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk ; 
thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  fome  meafure  a 
bafon. 

Pericardium . Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Peritonautn.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 
covering  the  inteftines. 

Per/pi  ration.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the  Ikiti 
in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Phlogiflon.  Is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendeiing  the  air 
unfit  for  the  purpofrs  of  refpiration. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A difeafcd  excrefcence,  or  a fubftance  formed  of 
coaculable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 
vefltls. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  aboil, 

R 

Regimen.  "Regulation  of  diet. 

Reckon.  The  ftraight  gut,  in  which  the  foeces  arc  con- 
tained. 

Refpiration.  The  a£t  of  breathing. 

• 4 » 

s . 

Saliva.  The  fluid  fecretcd  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill  conditioned 
fore. 

Schirrous.  A Rate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

Slough.  A part  feparated  and  thrown  off  by  fuppuration. 

Spajin.  A difeafed  contraction, 

fijiine.  The  back  bone. 


Styptic . 
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Styptic.  A medicine  for  (lopping  the  difcharge  of  blood. 

Syncope.  A fainting  fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition  of 
fenfation  and  thought. 


'Tabes.  A fpecies  of  confumption. 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 
generally  reckoned  four,  "viz.  the  fanguine,  the  bilious, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

U 

Vertigo.  Giddinefs. 

Ulcer.  An  ill-conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.  Two  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
bladder. 
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y^JSLVTlQNS,  Jewilh  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  99. 

Abortion-  caufes  and  fymptoms  or,  49!.  Means  of  prevention,  492. 
Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  493. 

Ab/ceffct,  how  to  be  treated,  291.  527. 

Accidents . See  Cafualtiet . 

Acids,  of  peculiar  lervice  in  confumptions,  175.  In  putrid  fevers, 
igo.  Not  fuitable  to  the  meafles,  230. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  506.  Method  of 
cure,  507. 

Ackwarth,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  being 
afflicted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of  their  ill 
treatment,  511,  note. 

Aadijon , his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  91. 

jEtber,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  allhma,  385.  Is  ex- 
•Hent  tor  flatulencies,  4I5. 

JEtkiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  C'neyne  in  .inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  25O. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  10,  note. 

Agaric  of  tne  oak,  its  m“rit  as  a ltyptic,  530.  Method  of  gathering, 
preparing,  acd  applying  it,  ibid  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthful,  cooftant,  anti  profitable  employment,  45. 
is  roc  mucf  nrglefted  in  favour  of  manufactures,  ibid.  Garden- 
ing ti.e  moll  wholelome  amofement  forfedentary  perfons,  49. 

Ague,  a foecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  miftake,  and  the  proper  medi- 
cine for?  generally  known,  141.  Caufes  of,  J4 z.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  ibid.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often  go  off, 
without  medicine,  144.  Medical  treatment  of,  145.  Often  de- 
generates into  obflinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  radically  cured, 
147.  Peruvian  bark  the  onlv  medicine  to  be  relied  on  in,  148. 
Children  howto  be  treated  in,  ibid.  Preventive  medicine  for  thofe 
who  live  in  marlhy  countries,  149. 

Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  28.  A free  open  air  will  fome- 
times  cure  the  moll  obilinate  diforders  in  children,  30.  Occupa- 
tions whicn  injure  the  health  by  unvvholetome  air,  33, 46.  The 
qualities  of,  a tt  more  fenfibly  op  the  body  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined, 69.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified,  ibid.  In 
large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumftances,  70.  The  air  in 
churches,  bow  rendered  un wholefome,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  72.  The  danger  attending  (mall  apartments, 
ibid.  Perfons  whole  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town  ought  to 
£l;,ep  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  walls  obftruCt  the  free  current  of 
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air,  73.  Trees  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  Houles,  Hid. 
Frefh  air  peculiarly  necefl'ary  for  the  lick,  ibid . M he  fick  in  hof- 
pitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frefh  air,  than  from  their 
dilorders,  74.  Wholefomcnefs  of  the  morning  air,  78.  1 he 

changeablerefs  of,  one  great  eaufe  of  catching  cold,  120.  Thofe 
who  keep  moli  within  doors,  the  moll  fenfible  of  thefe  changes, 
121.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded  againft,  122.  Frefh 
air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeafes  than  medicine,  133.  Its  im- 
portance in  fevers,  138.  153.  States  of,  liable  to  produce  putrid 
fevers,  186.  Mull  be  kept  cool  and  frelh  in  fick  chambers  under 
this  diforder,  150.  Change  of,  one  of  the  meft  tffp&ual  remedies 
for  the  hooping  cough,  272.  -The  qualities  bf,  a material  consi- 
deration for  afthmatic  patient*,  3S4.  The  various  ways  by  which 
it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  560.  Confined,  hew  to  try,  and  pu- 
rify, ibid.  Method  of  recovering  perfons  poifoned  by  foul  air, 
561.  Frefh,  of  the  greateft  importance  in  fainting  fits,  567. 

Aitkin , Mr.  his  treatife  or.  the  nature  and  cure  of  fractures,  re- 
commended, 544,  note.  1 

Alcali,  cauftic,  recommended  in  the  flone,  309.  How  to  prepare  it, 

• ibid,  note. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conftitution  of  the  body, 
57.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  third,  fufficient  for  rege- 
lating the  due  quantity  of,  58.  The  quality  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.  A due  mixtuie  of  vegetables  necefl'ary  with  our  animal 
food,  60.  To  what  the  bad  tiFefts  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
ibid.  Water,  good  and  bad,  dillinguilhed,  6r.  Inquiry  into  the 
qualities  of  fermeu  ed  liquors,  with  inftru&ions  for  the  due  making 
of  them,  63.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why  adulterated, 
by  bakers,  64.  General  rules  for  the  choice  bf  food,  ibid. 
Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  65.  Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regu- 
lar times,  60.  Long  failing  injurious  both  to  old  and  young,  67. 
Breakkfts  and  fuppers,  ibid.  Changes  of  diet  ought  to  be  gra- 
dually made,  68.  General  obfervations  on,  621. 

Amau'  ifu.  See  GuHafc;  tna. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  476. 

Amu/ements,  fedentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  48.  Ought 
Iways  to  be  of  an  active  kind,  79. 

A^ajarca.  See  Drcpjy. 

Anger,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  confiitution,  toS.  Tranquil- 
lity pf  mine  tffemial  to  health,  ibid. 

Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  17.  Animals  that  die 
of  themlelves,  unfit  for  food,  58.  Over-driven  cattle  rendered  un- 
w ' ololome,  59.  I he  artifices  of  butchers  expofed,  ibid.  Too 
great  a quantity  of , generates  the  feurvy,  60.  Injurious  to  many 
habits, 621. 

Animah  *nd  pants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourifhment  of,  flated,  90. 

Anthony firr , St.  Sec  EryJ'relas. 

Apk'k<£ . See  brvj}?, 

A peltry,  who  molt  liable  to  this  diforder,  386.  Caufes,  ibid.  Symp- 
u ms  and  metnod  of  cure,  387.  Cautions  to  perfons  pf  an  apo- 
p’e&ic  make,  389.  ■ 

Ape- 
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Apothecaries'  weights,  a table  of,  657.  ■» 

Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite,  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  392. 

Arhuthnot , Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  165. 
His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  391,  note. 

Arjenic , the  effe&s  of,  on  the  flomach,  443.  Medical  treatment 
when  the  fymptoms  appear,  434. 

Arts.  See  ManufaElures. 

A /cites.  See  Dropfy. 

AJfes  milk,  why  it  leldom  does  any  good,  171.  Inftru&ions  for  talc- 
ing it,  ibid. 

AJlhma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguifhed,  with  its 
caufes,  382.  Symptoms,  383.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 384.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moifl  afthma,  385. 

Atmo/phere.  See  Air.  ■ 

B 

Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  347. 

Bal/ams,  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  660.  Locatelli’s  bal- 
fam ,ibid.  Vulnerary  baifam,  ibid. 

Bandages , tight,  produce  moll  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fradtured  bones,  54;. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  bed  antidote  for  failors  againft  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coaft,  44.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the  ague,  145. 
Diflindtion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark.  ibid.  note.  A 
deco&ion  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallowit  in  fubftance,  146.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note.  Is 
the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  148.  Haw  it  may 
be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.'  May  be  adminiftered  by  clyfter, 
149.  Cold  water  the  beft  menftruum  for  extradling  the  virtues  of 
this  drug,  176.  How  to  be  admiciftered  in  the  putrid  fever,  192; 
and  in  the  eryfipelas,  240.  In  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  249. 
Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinfey,  260.  In  the  hooping-cough, 
274.  A good  medicine  in  vomiting,  when  it  proceeds  from  weak- 
nefs  of  the  flomach,  300.  Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  how  to 
take  if,  364.  Is  good  againfl  the  piles,  317  ; and  worms, 
346.  Its  ule  dangerous  for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  361. 
A good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  376  ; and  in  the  Jluor  alb  us, 
489. 

Barley  water,  how  made,  139.  _ _ , 

Barrenne/s  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  501.  Courfe  of  relief, 
ibid.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervations  on,  ibid.  nets. 

Bath  wafers,  good  in  the  gout,  362. 

Bath,  cold,  the  good  effcdls  of,  on  children,  27.  Recommended  to 
ihe  ftudious,  56.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  flrengthening  the 
nervous  fyftem,  399.  Therefore  fhould  never  be  omitted  in  gleets, 
466.  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  5 19.  Apoplexies  frequently 
occafioned  by  the  improper  ufe  of,  578.  Abfurd  prejudices  againft, 
ibid.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  permanent  health,  579.  A 
fingle  plunge  or  dip  fufficient,  continuing  too  long  in  it  dangerous, 
ibid.  Morning  the  propereft  time  for  bathing,  ibid.  Sea-water 

pre- 
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preferable  to  river- water,  ^'80.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  ufe  ofj 
ibid.  581.  Swellings  of  the  glands  refolved  by  fea-bathing,  j3't; 
Is  peculiarly  falotary  in  fcrophulous  complain'*,  5^2‘  Warm 
bath  better  adapted  for  cutaneous  diforders,  ibid.  Cautions  oil 
the  improper  ufe  of,  5^3.  586.  Good  effeds  of  the  footer  bath, 
587.  Cold  bath  dargerous  in  the  gout,  588.  Warm  bath  thofes 
falutary  in  difeafes  of  the  liver  and  kidneys*  ^89.  Observation# 
on  the  vapour-bath,  ibid. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  Service  in  an  inflamrration  of  the  florhach;  276* 

Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  lawi,  95. 
is  conducive  to  health,  ibid. 

Bean  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  againft  worths,  $46* 

Beds,  inilead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rife  front 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  eNpofed  tt>  the  air,  71.  Bad 
effects  of  coo  great  indulgence  in  bed,  78.  Damp,  the  danger  of» 
122.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  303.  306. 

Bar,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weok,  63.  Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  64. 

Bells,  parilh,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cuftom>  1 16» 

Biles , 528. 

Bilious  co!ic,  fymptems  and  treatment  of,  282* 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever- 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  aftringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  146.  Are  fervice* 
able  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weakness  in  the  llomach* 

3°°- 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  289.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

Bladder,  flone  in.  See  Stone.  • 

Blajl.  See  Eryfipelas. 

Binding,  cautions  fc;  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  139.  In  the  ague, 
144.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  154.  In  the 
pleurify,  159.  When  necefTary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
,6 6.  Caution  againlf,  in  a nervous  fever,  183.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  191.  In  the  miliary  fever,  199.  When  necefTary  in  the 
fmall-pox,  210.  When  uieful  in  the  mealies,  231.  When  ne- 
cefl'ary  in  the  bilious  fever,  235.  Under  what  circumftances  pro- 
per in  the  eryfipelas,  239.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  244.  Is  always  necefTary  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  247.  When  proper  and  improper,  in  a cough,  267. 
When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  272.  Is  almeft  the  only  thing 
to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach,  276.  And 
in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteflirtes,  278.  Is  necefTary  in  in  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  287.  Its  ufe  in  a fuppreflion  of  urine, 
3C5.  Is  proper  in  an  afthma,  384.  Is  dangerous  iri  fainting  fits,' 
without  due  caption,  .,14.  Cautions  proper  in  thd  puerperal  fe- 
ver, 498.  Is  an  operation  generally  performed  by  perlons  who 
do  not  undetlfand  when  it  is  proper,  524.  In  what  cafes  it  ought 
to  be  had  recourse  to,  ibid.  The  quantity  taken  away,  how  to  be 
regulated,  325.  General  rules  for  the  operation,  ibid.  Objec- 
tions to  bleeding  by  leeches,  526.  Prevailing  prejudices  relating 
to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  the  mofl  commodious  part  to  take 
Wood  from,  527.  ■ ■ * 

Bleeding 
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BUedhg  at  the  nnie,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceftary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  31  3.  Ought 
not  to  be  (lopped  without  due  confideration,  ibid.  How  to  flop  it 
when  neceftary,  314.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent  returns  of. 

Blind,  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  426,  note. 

Blijltrs,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  183.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  191.  When  proper  in  the 
miliary  fever,  199.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  248.  A good  remedv  in  the  quinfey,  253. 
Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  274.  Is  one  of  the  bed  re- 
medies for  an  inflammation  of  the  llomach,  277.  Are  efficacious 
in  the  tooth~acb,  337. 

Blood,  involuntary  discharges  of,  often  f-dutary,  and  ought  not  to  be 
raftily  flopped,  31 1.  The  fevera!  kinds  of  thefe  diicharges,  with 
their  ufusl  caufes,  ibid.  Methods  of  cure,  3(2. 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  who  molt  fubjedl  to,  and  at  what  feafoos,  320. 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  in,  321 . Me- 
dical treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjedl  to  it,  322. 

Blood,  vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  323.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Blood  (hot  eye,  how  to  cure,  429. 

Bloody  -flux.  See  Dyfentery. 

Boerhave,  his  observations  on  drefs,  88,  note.  His  mechanical  cvpe* 
dients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  243. 

Bolu/es,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  661.  The  aliring^nt  ho- 
Jus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid.  Bo- 
lus of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  662.  PeCtoral  bolus,  ibid.  Purging 
bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  (low  operation,  533.  Bones,  broken, 
often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators,  543.  Re- 
gimen to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  ibid.  Hints  of  condudt  if 
the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  344.  Cleanlinefs  to  be  re- 
garded during  this  confinement  ibid.  The  limb  not  to  be  kppt 
continually  on  the  ftretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  fee- 
ling a bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  condemned,  34c.  How  ro 
keep  the  limb  Heady  by  an  eafy  method,  ibid.  Fractures  of  the 
ribs,  ibid.. 

Rowels,  inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  2.1. 

Braidi.vood , Mr.  his  (kill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  (peak,  430,  note. 

Brain , inflammation  of,  who  moft  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  241.  Regimen,  243.  Medical  treatment,  244. 

Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it,  16. 
A cruft  of,  the  beft  gum-flick,  ibid.  The  belt  modes  of  prepar- 
ing it  in  food  for  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  of,  and  for 
what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  6u  Toafted,  a decoc- 
tion of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus,  294.  A 
forfeit  of,  more  dangerous  than  any  other  fsod,  tz 3 . The  fineft 
not  always  the  beft  adapted  for  nutrition,  624.  Houfehold  bread 
the  moft  wholefome,  ibid.  Wheat  flour  apt  to  occalion  conftipa- 
tioo>  625-  Different  kinds  if  grain  makethc  belt  bread,  ibid 
vuWnvS  ' Gonfu  mp- 
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Confumption  of  bread  increafed  by  drinking  tea,  626.  Indian 
corn  the  belt  food  when  boiled,  63  r.  Buck  wheat  highly  nutri- 
tious, ibid.  Various  fubttitutes  for  bread,  642. 

Brimjlone.  See  Sulphur. 

Broth , gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make, 
3*’’- 

Broths  and  Soups , various  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of,  64  r, 
6, ,2  General  < bfervations  on,  6t 3.  The  moll  wholefome 
d i t for  the  poor,  ibid.  Warmly  recommended  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  ibid.  Brown  loup  recommended  for  breakfaft  in  place  of 
tea,  £46. 

Briifes,  wft\  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  534.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  flow  ope- 
ration, 335.  How  to  cure  fores  occafioned  by,  ibid. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  diltinguifheJ,  with  their  proper  treatment, 
469. 

Burdens , heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  38. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a platter  of,  between  the  (houlders,  an  excellent  re- 
medy in  a cough,  269.  In  a hooping-cough,  274.  And  for  chil- 
dren in  teething,  516. 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midft  of 
populous  towns,  70. 

Bunts,  flight,  how  to  cure,  332.  Treatment  of,  when  violent,  533. 
Extraordinary  cafe  of,  ibid.  Liniment  for,  684.. 

Butchers , their  profeflional  artifices  explained  and  condemned,  39. 

Butter,  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  19.  Ufed  in 
large  quantities  very  injurious  to  the  ftonach,  having  a conflant 
tendency  to  turn  rancid,  632.  Bread  made  with  butter  not  eaflly 
digefled,  634.  Patties  of  every  kind  improper  for  children,  ibid. 

C 

Ctilbage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a plcurify,  160. 

Camphor , why  of  little  ufein  eve-waters,  665. 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  718. 

Camphorated  fptrit  of  wi;re,  733. 

Camps,  the  greateft  necettity  of  confultirg  cleanlinefs  in,  98. 

Cancer,  its  diflerent  flages  defertbed,  with  the  producing  caufes,  436- 
Symptoms,  437.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  438.  Dr. 
Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  difordec,  439.  Cautions  for 
avoiding  it,  441.  Credulity  more  incurable  than  cancers,  442. 

Cancer  feroti,  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney,  fweepers,  owing  to  want 
of  cleanlinefs,  96,  note. 

Carnages,  the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  77. 

Carrot,  wild,  recom mended  in  the  ttone,  309. 

Carrot  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  440. 

Carrot , properly  manured,  may  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  641. 

Ca/ualties,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  neceflary  cautions 
refpetfing,  549.  353.  539.  573. 

■ fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet*  550. 

drowning,  556.  • . 

noxious  vapours,  560. 

■>  extremity  of  cold,  562. 
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Cajuahiss , extreme  heat,  563. 

Cataplafms,  their  general  intention,  66 2.  Preparation  of  the  difcu- 
tient  cataplafm,  ibid.  Ripening  cataplafm,  ibid. 

Cataract,  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcribed,  428. 

Cattle,  (tall  fed,  are  unwholefome  food,  59.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
ibid.  60. 

Cellars,  long  (hut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  72.  And  fork 
llories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  124.  Of  liquors  in  a ftate 
of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  560.  How  to  purify  the  air 
in,  561. 

Cel/us,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  127. 

Chancres,  defcribed,  470.  Primary,  huvv  to  treat,  471.  Symptom- 
atic, ibid. 

Charcoal  jire,  the  danger  of  lleeping  in  the  fume  of,  560. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  41. 

Chee/e,  as  a diet,  injurious  to  health,  634. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  78.  His  judgment 
of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  118.  Strongly 
recommends  TEhiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  250. 
His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  50I,  note. 

Chilblains , caufe  of,  512.  How  to  cure,  513. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  200. 

Child-bed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child-birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due:  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  493-  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  454.  Ill 
effects  of  coiledling  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  493, 
note.  How  to  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  497.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  .this  fever,  498. 
Genera,!  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  500,  501. 

Children,  their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  5. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  thofe  of 
adults,  6.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents,  ibid. 
Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in  the  nurf- 
ing,  8.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious  clothing, 
9.  How  treated  in  Africa,  10,  vote.  The  ufual  caufes  of  de- 
formity in,  explained,  ibid.  Their  clothes  ought  to  be  fattened  on 
with  firings,  12.  General  rule  for  clothing  them,  13,  Cleanli- 
nefs,  an  important  article  in  their  drefs*  14.  The  milk  of  the 
mother  the  rnoft  natural  food  for,  ibid.  Abfurdity  of  giving  them 
drugs  as  their  firft  food,  15.  The  bell  method  of  expelling  the 
meconiumy  ibid.  How  they  ought  to  be  weaned  from  the  bread, 
16  A cruft  of  bread  the  belt  gum-ftick  for  them,  ibid.  How  to 
prepare  bread  in  their  food,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them 
animal  food,  17.  Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid. 
Errors  in  the  quality  of  their  food  mo»e  frequent  than  in  the  quan- 
tity, 18.  The  food  of  adults  improper  for  children,  ibid  Strong 
liquors  expofe  them  to  inflammatory  diforders,  ibid.  Ill  eflVfts  of 
unripe  fruit,  ibid.  Butter,  19.  Honey,  a wholefome  article  of 
food  for  them,  ibid.  The  importance  of  exercife  to  promote  their 
growth  and  ftrength,  20.  Rules  for  their  exercife,  21.  Poverty 
of  parents  occafions  their  negletft  of  children,  22.  The  utility  of 
exercife  deroonftrated  from  the  organical  Itru&ure  of  children, 
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ibid.  Philofophical  arguments  fhewing  the  neceffitv  of  exercife,  23. 
Ought  not  to  be  fent  to  fchool  too  foon ,ibid.  Nor  be  put  too  foon 
to  labour,  26.  Dancing  tu  excellent  exercife  for  them,  27.  I he 
cold  bath,  ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftrudivc  to  children, 
28.  To  wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles  pernicious,  29.  Are 
treated  like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  30.  The  ufual  faulty  condud  - 
of  nurfes  pointed  out,  31.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indo- 
lent nurfes,  32.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes,  ibid. 
Loole  ltools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  33.  Every  method  ought 
to  be  taken  to  make  them  ftrong  and  hardy,  34.  Indications  of 
the  fmall-pox  in,  204. 

Chin  cough.  See  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus , the  diforder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
293.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Churches,  the  feveral  circumllances  ihat  render  the  air  in,  unwhole- 
fome,  70. 

Churching  of  ‘women  sfter  lying  in,  a dangerous  cufto.m,  500. 

Church-yards , the  bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large  towns, 
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Cities,  large,  theairift,  contaminated  by  various  means,  70.  The 
bad  effeds  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  71.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
72.  All  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs  not 
•fufficiently  attended  to  in,  97.  Should  be  fupplied  with  plenty 
of  water,  100,  note.  The  belt  means  to  guard  againft  inftdion 
in,  104. 

Cfore,  Mr.  his  method  cf  applying  faline  preparations  of  mercury  in 
venereal  cafes,  475. 

Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  cf  attention  in  the  drefs  of  children, 
14;  and  to  fedentary  artilts,  48.  Finery  in  drefs  eften  covers 
dirt,  87.  Is  necefTary  to  health,  95.  Diforders  originating  from 
the  want  of,  96.  Is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in  large  towns, 
97.  Nor  bv  country  peafants,  ibid.  Great  attention  paid  to,  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  Ntceffity  of  confulting  cleanlinefs 
in  camps,  98.  Was  the  principal  objed  of  the  whole  fyftem  of 
the  Jewiffi  laws,  99.  Is  a great  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Eaft- 
ern  countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  wafhing  greatly  conducive  to 
health,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceffary  on  board  of  Blips, 
ibid,  and  to  the  fick,  ibid  General  remarks  on,  100.  Many 
diforders  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  133.  The  want  of, 
a very  general  caufe  of  putrid  fevers,  187.  Is  a great  preferva- 
tive  againft  venereal  infedicn,  479  ; and  againft  galling  in  in- 
fants, 507.  Cutaneous  diforders  proceed  from  a want  of,  630. 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againft  inoculation, 
219.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  pradice  of  it 
themfelves,  223. 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  ufe  of,  9.  That  of  children,  b 35  be- 
come a lecret  art,  ic.  Ought  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with 
firings  inftead  of  fins,  12  i'eruicicus.  cohicquenctp  of  llays,  13. 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  14.  'J,  lie.  due  quantity  of, 

dictated  by  the  climate,  f 4.  Should  Be  mcicafed  in  the  decline 
of  life,  ibid . ana  adapted  to  the  lcaicns,  83.  Is  often  hurtful 
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by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity,  ibid.  Per- 
nicious con'equences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  fhape  by  drefs, 
ibid.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  86.  Garers,  buckles,  and  other  ban- 
dages, 87.  The  perfection  of,  to  be  eafy  and  clean,'  ibid.  Ge- 
neral remarks  on,  88.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  and  how  to  guard 
againft  it,  121. 

Clyjiers,  a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  llomach,  277. 
And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intellines,  278.  Of  tobacco 
fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  284,  note.  Of  chicken 
broth,  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  294.  Their  ufe  in  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine,  305.  Ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  498.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a vomit,  553.  Of 
tobacco  fumes,  to  ltimulate  the  inteftincs,  557.  The  general  in- 
tention of,  663.  Preparation  of  the  emollient  clyfter,  664. 
Laxative  clyller,  ibid.  Carminative  clylter,  ibid.  Oily  clyfter, 
ibid.  Starch  clyfter,  ibid.  Turpentine  clyfter,  665.  Vinegar 
clyfter,  ibid. 

Cceliac  paljson,  proper  treatment  for,  331. 

Coffee  berries,  recommended  in  the  Hone,  309. 

Cold  extreme,  its  effeCts  on  the  human  frame,  562.  The  fudden 
application  of  hr  at  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  Hew  to  reco- 
ver frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  563. 

Cold  Bath.  See  Bath. 

Colds , frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  rhanges  of  clothes  at  the 
firft  approaches  of  fummer,  85,  note.  Various  cauLs  of,  fpeci- 
fied,  120.  Their  general  caufrs,  262.  Proper  regimen  on  the 
fymptoms  of,  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  of  nrgleCting  the  difor- 
der,  263.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding,  265.  Public  gardens 
at  the  clofe  of  a hot  day  as  dangerous  as  they  are  inviting,  on  ac- 
count of,  ibid.  Hints  to  the  frequenters  of  theatres  and  aflem- 
blies,  to  guard  againft,  266.  Melancholy  cafe  of  a young  lady, 
who  died  of  a cold  contracted  at  an  allembly,  ibid. 

Colic , different  fpecies  of,  281.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  282.  Bilious  colic,  Hid.  Hyfteric 
colic,  283.  Nervous  colic,  284.  Cautions  neceflary  to  guard 
againft  the  nervous  colic,  285.  General  advice  in  colics,  ibid. 

Co/lyria.  See  Eye-waters. 

Commerce  often  imports  infectious  diforders,  103.  Means  fuggefted 
to  guard  againft  this  danger,  ibid.  note. 

Confections  often  very  needleisly  compounded,  666.  Preparation  of 
the  Japonic  confection,  ibid. 

Conferees  and  Preferves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofuior, 
667.  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  ibid.  Candied  orange-peel, 
668 

ConjHtution , good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  during 
infancy,  1. 

Confumptions , the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attributed  to  hard 
drinking,  93.  Who  molt  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  167.  Symp- 
toms, 1 63 . Regimen,  169.  Riding,  ibid.  Much  benefit  to 

be  expected  from  going  a long  voyage,  170.  Travelling,  ibid. 
Diet,  ibid.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  171.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 174. 
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Con/umpt'iois , Nervous,  defined,  and  the  perfens  moft  liable  to, 
177.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 

Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  mud  be  dire&ed  to 

the  producing  caufe,  17S. 

Ccnvulfiins,  why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  11.  Thofe  pre- 
ceding the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms,  207. 
The  general  caufes  of,  520.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Extra- 
ordinary recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  573.  Farther 
inflrudlions  in  like  cafes,  574. 

Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 
health  of  his  men,  43,  note. 

Cookery , the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are  not 
naturally  fo,  61.  Roafting  meat,  a wadeful  mode  of,  644. 

Cordials,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  17.  Are  the  common 
refuge  of  nurfes  who  negiedl  their  duty  to  children,  32.  Are  often 
fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach,  276.  When  good  in 
the  colic,  282,  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  woman  dur- 
ing labour,  494 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  t86. 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  Ihocs,  86. 

Cortex.  See  Bark. 

Cojli-ver.efs,  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  of, 
injurious  to  the  conftitution,  117.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  118.  Its  general  caufes  and  ill  effedts,  390. 
Regimen,  ibid.  Remedies  for,  352. 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  267.  A plafter  of  Burgundy  pitch 
laid  between  the  fhouiders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  263.  The 
flomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diflinguiflied,  270. 
Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  ibid. 

Cough,  hooping,  who  moll  liable  ro,  with  its  difpofing  caufes,  271. 
Remedies,  272.  Is  infeftious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  ufe,  and  how 
to  adm’nifter  them  to  children,  272.  Garlic  ointment  a good  re- 
medy for,  274. 

Cough,  phthifica!,  incident  to  fedentary  artifleers,  from  their  breath- 
ing confined  air,  46. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  29. 

Cramp,  proper  remedies  for,  421. 

Cramp  of  the  fomach,  who  mofl  fubjedl  to,  410.  Medical  treatment 
of,  ibid. 

Crotchets,  how  to  ufe  for  extradling  fubflances  detained  in  the  gul- 
let, 551. . 

Croup  in  children,  deferibed,  513,  Its  fymptoms  and  proper  treat- 
ment, ibid 

Cyder,  the  ill  confequences  cf  making  it  too  weak,  63. 

D 

Dancing , an  excellent  k:nd  of  exercife  for  young  perfons,  27. 

Daucus  Jylveftru  See  Carrot . 

Dfdfne/s,  when  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  188,  note 
Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  431. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  5-49.  555.  559.  576.  The  means  to  be 
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ufad  Tor  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 

cafes,  575. 

Decoctions,  general  remarks  on,  663.  Preparation  of  the  deco&'on 
of  altncea,  ibid.  Common  deco&ion,  ibid.  Of  logwood,  669.  Of 
bark,  ibid.  Compound  decottion  of  bark,  ibid.  Of  farfaparilla, 
ibid.  Of  feoeka,  670.  White  deco&ion,  ibid. 

Deformity , often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  drcffing 
children,  9.  Is  feldo’m  found  among  favage  nations,  K>.  The 
ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Dews,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  122. 

Diabetes,  who  moil  liable  to  this  diforder,  301.  Its  caufes  and 
tvmptoms,  302.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  303.  Dif- 
tinguifhed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  304. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Loofenefs. 

Diet,  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  132. 

I llulbations,  ibid.  General  obfervations  on,  619.  Improper  diet 
affeds  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  622.  Vegetable  ought  to 
preponderate  over  animal  food,  ibid.  See  Aliment. 

Digeftior.,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 
tion, 66. 

Dt/eafes,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflided  with,  8.  Peculiar 
diiorders  attending  particular  occupations,  36.  Many  of  them 
infedious,  100.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon  experi- 
ence and  obfervaticn  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  129.  Are 
to  be  diilinguifhed  by  the  molt  obvious  and  permanent  fvmptoms, 
ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conftitution,  to  be  confi- 
dered,  130.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diltinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the 
body,  ibid.  Climate,  fnuation,  and  occupation,  to  be  attended 
to,  ibid.  Other  collateral  circumftances,  ibid,  Many  indications 
of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  131.  Cures  often  effeded 
by  frelh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs,  133.  Nervous  dif- 
eafes,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult  to  cure,  395. 

Dijlocations,  fhould  be  reduced  before  the  fwelling  and  inflammation 
come  on,  and  how,  538.  Of  the  jaw,  539,  Of  the  neck,  ibid. 
Of  the  ribs,  540.  Of  the  fhoulder,  541.  Of  the  elbow,  ibid. 
Of  the  thigh,  542.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  ibid. 

Diuretic  inf ujion  for  the  Dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  354,  355. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madaefs  10,446.  Ought  to  be  carefully  preferved 
after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afeertain  whether  he  is  mad  or  not, 
ibid.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  447.  Symptoms 
of  the  bite  of  a rnad  dog,  ibid.  T he  poifon  cannot  lie  many  years 
dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  448.  Dr.  Mead’s  receipt 
for  the  bite,  ibid.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpecific  for,  449. 
Other  recipes,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  dif- 
order, ibid.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment,  recommended,  ibid. 
Regimen,  450.  Dipping  in  the  fea  not  to  be  relied  on,  451. 
Dr.  Tiffot’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  452. 
Remarks  on  the  Ormlklrk  medicine,  ibid.  note. 

Doj'es  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages, 
cbr. 

Drams  ou^ht  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  difor- 

dcr>,  397.  ; 
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Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 

immediate  operation,  670.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne  draught, 

ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught,  67 1 * Sweat- 
ing draught,  ibid.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 

Dre/s.  See  Clothing. 

Drinking,  perfons  who  are  feldcm  intoxicated  may  neverthelefs  in- 
jure their  conllitutions  by,  gz.  The  habit  of  drinking  freq uently 
origir.ves  from  misfortunes,  93.  Frequently  dertroys  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  94.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by  miftaken  hofpi- 
tality,  ibid.  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  95. 

Drop/y,  the  feveral  diftinftions  of,  with  its  caufec,  352-  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen,  353.  Medical  treatment,  334.  Tapping,  a fafe 
and  Ample  operation,  356-  Extraordinary  efficacy  of  nitre  in  the 
cure  of,  357. 

Dropfy  of  the  brain.  See  Water  in  the  head. 

Drowned  perfons , ought  not  to  be  rafhly  given  up  for  dead,  555. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  ought  not  to 
be  fufpended  upon  the  firif  returns  of  life,  559.  Succefs  of  the 
Amfterdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  574. 

Drunkennefs.  See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  perfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difeourfe,  43°* 
note. 

Dyfentery,  where  and  when  moft  prevalert,  325.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  326.  Regimen,  327.  Fruit,  one  of  the  beft  reme- 
dies for,  328.  Proper  drink  for,  329.  Medical  treatment,  ibid . 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  350. 

E 

. .<  * , r- 

Ear , the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  430.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  431.  Ought  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with,  432. 

Ear  ach,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  339.  How  to  drive 
infefts  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children , fhould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents,  23, 
note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conftitution,  25. 

Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  fpotted  fever,  186. 

EleBruity,  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  404. 

Eleftuaries,  general  rules  for  making,  671.  Preparation  of  lenitive 
ele&uary,  672.  Eleduary  tor  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For  the 
epilepiy,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhcea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark,  673, 
For  the  piies,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the  rheumatifni, 
ibid. 

Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  699.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid.  Sto- 
machic ekxir,  yco.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  ibid. 

Emulfions,  their  ufe,  673.  Preparation  of  the'  common  emulfion, 
674.  Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid.  Emul- 
'fion  ofgurn  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  ibid. 

Enghman , Dr.  h s account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,  567.  Y 

Entrails.  See  Int e/lines,  ' 

Epilcpfy, 
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Efihffyy  the  diforder  defined,  405.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  406. 
Due  regimen,  407.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are  mif- 
taken  and  ill-treated  by  nurfes,  32.  Ought  never  to  be  flopped 
without  proper  advice,  33.  In  fevers,  how  to  be  created,  183. 
191.  197.  199.  In  the  fmall-pox,  206.  210.  In-children,  the 
caufes  of,  50^.  How  to  cure,  511. 

Eryjipelas,  a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  39.  Its  caufes  ex- 
plained, and  who  moll  lubj.dl  to  it,  236.  Its  fymptoms,  23 7. 
Regimen,  238.  Medical  treatment,  240.  The  fcorbutic  eryfi- 
pelas.  ibid,  inilrudions  for  thoie  who  are  fubjedt  to  this  disor- 
der, ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  116.  By 
flool,  ibid.  Urine,  118.  Perforation,  120. 

Exerci/e,  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  flrength  of 
children,  20.  All  young  animals  exert  them  o'gans  of  motion  as 
foon  as  they  are  able,  21.  The  utility  of,  proved  from  anato- 
mical confiderations,  2?.  And  from  philofophical  deductions,  23. 
Military  exercife  recommended  for  bays,  24.  Benefits  of  dan- 
cing, 27.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under  lownefs  of  fpirits 
than  the  tavern,  48.  Gardening  the  bell  exercife  for  the  feden- 
tary, 49.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken  immediately  after  a 
full  meal,  57.  Is  as  neceilary  as  food  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  76.  Our  love  of  adlivity,  an  evidence  of  its  utility,  ibid. 
Indolence  relaxes  the  lolids,  ibid.  The  indulgence  of  carrieges 
as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  77.  Is  almolt  the  only  cure  for  glandu- 
lar obdrudtions,  ibid.  Will  prevent  and  remove  thofe  difirders 
that  medicine  cannot  cure,  78.  I the  belt  cure  for  complaints  in 
the  ftomach,  79.  How  to  be  taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be 
done  in  the  open  air,  ibid  Active  Iports  better  than  fedentary 
amufements,  80.  The  golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid, 
note.  Exercife  Ihould  not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  ibid.  Is  as  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  mind  as  for  the  body,  113.  Is  of<en  of  more  effi- 
cacy than  any  medicine  whatever,  132.  The  belt  mode  of  taking 
it  in  a confumption,  169.  Is  of  the  greatell  importance  in  a 
dropfy,  354.  Mufcular,  for  the  gout,  361.  Is  necelfary  for  the 
allhmatic,  384.  Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders, 
0,98.  And  in  the  palfy,  405.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  un- 
lefs  they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  493.  Want  of,  the  occa- 
fion  of  rickets  in  children,  518. 

ExtraBs,  general  rules  for  making  ; but  are  more  conveniently  pur- 
chafed  ready  made,  675. 

Eyes,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  245.  Symptoms,  246. 
Medical  treatment,  247.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  2.19.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fubjedt 
to  this  complaint,  230.  Are  fubjedl  to  many  difeafes  which  are 
difficult  to  cure,  426.  The  means  by  which  they  are  frequently 
injured,  427.  General  means  of  prevention,  ibid.  The  feveral 
oilordersof,  with  their  medical  treatment,  428. 

Eye-waters,  general  remarks  on,^nd  their  principal  intentions,  665. 
uollyrium  of  alum,  ibid.  Vitriolic  collyiium,  ibid.  Collyrium 
of  lead,  666. 
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Faintingfits,  how  to  cure,  412.  560.  Cau'ions  to  perfons  fuhjeft 
to  them,  568.  Bleeding  dangerous  in,  ibid. 

Falling  ficlcnf/s.  See  Ep'tlepfy . 

Fafiing,  long,  injurious  to  chofe  who  labour  hard,  40.  Is  hurtful 
boih  to  old  and  young,  67. 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  children, 
5,  Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conftitution  of  their 
children,  7. 

Fear , the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  cccaftoning  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  108.  Its  various  operation?,  109. 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  (hoes,  86.  The  wafhing  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinefs,  99.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  122. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  264.  And 
in  the  hooping-cough,  274. 

Fermentation , the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a (late  of,  noxious,  560. 

Fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occaftoned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  40.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard 
drinking,  48.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy, 
53.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafiooed  by  want  of  clean- 
linefs, 96.  The  moft  general  C3ufes  of,  enumerated,  133.  The 
difting miking  fymptoms  of.  ibid.  The  feveral  fp.ecies  of,  ibid. 
Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  affifted,  136.  How  this 
is  to  be  done,  137.  Cordials  and  fwcetmeats  improper  in,  13S, 
Frefh  air  of  great  importance  in,  ibid.  The  mind  of  the  patient 
ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  139.  Cautions  as 
to  bleeding  and  fweating  in,  ibid.  Longings,  the  calls  of  nature, 
and  deferve  attention,  ibid.  Cautions  to  prevent  arelapfe,  140. 

Fetter,  acute  continual,  who  moft  liable  to,  15!.  Caufes,  ibid? 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Rrgimen,  1 52.  Medical  treatment,  154. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to  be  ot>- 
ferved  dui  ing  recovery,  135. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  234.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  235, 

Fever,  intermitting.  See  Ague. 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearances, 195.  Who  moft  liable  to  it,  ibid.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  197.  Regimen,  ibid.  Account  of  a miliary  fever  at 
Strafburgh,  198,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  199.  Cau- 
tions for  avoiding  this  diforder,  200.  Hew  to  prevent  in  child- 
bed-women, 497. 

Fever , milk,  how  occafioned,  496.  How  to  prevent,  500. 

Fever,  nerves,  <vhy  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
molt  liable  to  it.  j?o.  Its  caufes,  itiid.  Symptoms  and  proper 
regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  1S2. 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 
tom?,  497.  Medical  treatment  of,  498.  Cautions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  fever,  500. 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a pestilential  nature,  and  who  moft  liable  to  it, 
186.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  187.  Other  fe- 
vers may  be  converted  tc  this,  by  impropei  treatment,  ibid.  Fa- 
vourable 
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. vourable  and  unfavourable  lymptoms of,  1 88.  Regimen,  189.  Me- 
dical treatment,  191.  Cautions  for  the  prevention  of  this  diforder, 
193.  Very  prevalent  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  London,  or  in  the 
marfhy  grounds  in  its  environs,  - 1 94.  Extraordinary  cafe  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  cured  of  this  fever,  193, 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  201.  Its  caofesand  fymp- 
toms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen,  202.  Medical  treatment,  203, 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 

Fever , fcarlet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  fenfor  of  attack,  233. 
Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  ibid.  Medicines  adapted  to  this  ftage  of 
the  malady,  234.  Hiftory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at  Edinburgh, 
ibid.  note. 

Fever,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  213. 

Flatulencies  in  the  ftomach,  remedies  againft,  34.1.  The  feveral  caufes 
of,  414.  Medical  treatment  of,  413. 

F l at n lent  colic,  its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  23  1.  Remedies 
for,  ibid. 

Flovuer-de  luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  ropt  of,  recommended  for  the 
tooth  ach,  337. 

Fluor  albus  defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  489. 

Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply,  67;.  General  intentions  of, 
ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  ibid.  Aromatic  fomentation,  ibid . 
Common  ’ fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation,  676, 
Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid. 

Food.  See  Aliment.  ^ 

Forgivenefs  of  injuries,  ought  to  be  praSifed  from  a regard  to  our 
own  health,  108. 

Fractures . See  Bones,  broken. 

F rotten  limbs,  now  to  recover,  563. 

Fruit,  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  18.  One  of  the  befl  medi- 
cines, both  for  the  prevention  andcureof  a dyfentery,  328.  Fruits 
occafional  fubftitutes  for  bread,  633.  The  plantain  tree  u fed  for 
that  purpofe  in  warm  climates,  ibid.  Yams,  a proper  lubititute 
for  bread  in  the  Weft  Indies,  636. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifitors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  health,  101  • 

G 

Galling , in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  507. 

Gangrene,  p'eper  treatment  of,  528. 

Garaening,  a whole  feme  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  49. 

Gargles  for  the  tbmat , how  to  make,  233.  256.  259.  General  in- 
tentions of,  676.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle,  ibid. 
Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emollient  gar- 
gle, 677.  *"  For  thp  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrufh,  503. 

Garlic  ointment,  a No'th  Britilh  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough,  how 
to  apply  it,  274. 

Generals  of  armies,  how  th?y  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the  men 
they  command,  41 ” 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger , fyrupof,  now  to  prepare,  693, 

Girls, 
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Girls , the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  conflitu- 
tion,  23.  Means  of  rectifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet,  how  occafioned,  and  its  fymptoms,  4 63.  Method  of  cure, 

ibid-  Regimen,  46^.  Ob$ina:e  gleets  cured  by  mercurial  m- 
undions,  46'7.  How  to  apply  bougies,  ibid. 

Gltrver , Mr.  his  courle  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hangtd 
man,  572. 

Gonorrhaa,  virulent,  the  nature  or,  and  its  fymptoms,  457.  Regi- 
men, 458.  Medical  trea. mt  n t,  459,  Is  often  cured  by  aitrm- 

\ gent  injections,  460.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in,  ibid. 
Mercury  feldom  necefRry  in  a gonorrhoea,  462.  How  to  admi- 
nilter  it  when  needful,  463. 

Goulard,  M preparation  01  his  celebrated  extraft  of  Saturn,  734. 
His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 

Gout , the  general  caofes  of,  51.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  eccafiontd 
by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  297.  The  fources  of  this 
diforder,  and  its  fymptono,  357.  358.  Regimen  for,  359. 
Wool  the  bell  external  application  in,  ibid.  Why  there  are  io 
many  noftrums  for,  360.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit,  361. 
Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off  their 
returns,  ibid.  How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to  the  ex- 
tremities, 363.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by  miJlakmg 
it  for  other  diiorders,  ibid. 

Grain,  various  kinds  of,  when  boiled,  a good  fubftitute  for  bread, 
628.  The  culture  of,  the  culture  of  man,  as  it  promotes  health 
and  longevity,  648.  No  manufacture  equal  to  the  manufacture  of 
grain,  ibid.  The  fcarcity  of,  occafioned  by  the  number  of  horfes, 

&49- 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bidder,  119.  How  dillinguifhed  from 
the  Hone,  306.  Caofes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  307. 
Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Grten-Jickne/s  orgin3tes  in  indolence,  483. 

Grief,  its  effeits  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  112.  D mger  of  the 
mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjett,  efpecially  if  of  adifagree- 
able  nature,  ibid. , The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well  as  the 
body,  1 1 3.  Innocent  amufements  not  to  be  neglected,  ibid.  Is 
productive  of  nervous  difeales,  396. 

Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  507. 

Guaiacum,  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfy,  255  ; and  rheuma-. 
tifm,  366. 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  fubftances  detained  in,  551.  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid.  Other  mechanical 
e.spcaients,  552.  Treatment  if  the  ooltruCtion  cannot  be  re- 
moved, 554. 

Gums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  hovv  to  cm 
them,  5 ib. 

Gutta  ferena,  proper  treatment  of,  428. 

H 

flremoptoe,  fpitting  of  blood.  -See  Blood, 

Hatnon  bages.  See  B ood. 
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Harro*wgafe  'wafer,  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms, 
346  And  tor  the  jaundice,  35 1 . In  the  fcurvy,  367. 

Head-ach,  the  fpecies  of,  diftinguilhed,  332.  Caufes  of,  ibid.  Re- 
gimen, 333.  Medical  treatment,  334. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general , a proper  obje&  of  attention  for  the 
mogiilrate*,  xv.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
tracts, 8 Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  51.  Rules 
given  byCelfos  for  the  preservation  of,  127. 

Heart  bum,  the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  caufes,  and  re- 
medies for,  353 . 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  563. 

Hemlock,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  376.  Is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Storck,  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  439. 

Hemp  feed,  a decodion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  prepare 
it,  35.;. 

Hiccup,  its  caufes  and  method  of  treatment,  408. 

Hof  man,  his  rules  for  guarding  child- bed  women  againft  the  miliary 
fever,  497. 

Honey,  a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  19.  Is  recommend- 
ed in  the  done,  310. 

Hooping  cough.  See  Cough. 

Horfe  rad  jb,  the  chewing  of,  will  redore  fenfibility  to  the  organs  of 
tade  when  irjured,  434. 

Hofpitals,  the  want  of  frelh  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  patients 
than  their  diforders,  75.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceflary  in,  loo. 
Often  fpread  infedion  by  being  druated  in  the  middle  of  popu- 
lous towns,  104.  How  they  might  be  rendered  proper  re- 
ceptacles for  the  ftek,  105.  Particularly  in  infedious  diforder^, 
106.  The  fick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowded  together,  208,  note. 

Houfes , indead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  dole  and  warm,  ought 
to  be  regularly  ventilated,  72.  In  marlhy  fituations  unwhole- 
fome,  73.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a drv  fuuation,  124.  Danger 
of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry,  ibid. 
Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfralonablc  cleanlinefs,  ibid.  Are 
dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  127. 

Hujbandmen,  the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the  vi- 
ciditi.Ues  of  the  weather,  37. 

Huxham , Dr.  recommends  the  dudy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine, 
xiii. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia , Dr.  TifTot’s  method  of  curing,  452. 

Hydrops  pefloris.  See  Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac  afefttins,  frequently  produced  by  iutenfe  dudy,  53. 
Their  caufes,  and  who  mod  fubj-£t  to  them,  422.  The  general 
intentions  of  cure,  ibid.  Regimen,  423'. 

Hyf  erics,  a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  61.  Gene- 
ral caufes  of,  418.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of,  419. 
Regimen,  ibid.  Medicines  adapted  to,  420. 

Hy ft  eric  colic , iymptoms  and  treatment  of,  283. 

I 

Jails,  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  71.  Ofcen 
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fpread  an  infeflien  by  b“ing  fituated  in  the  middle  of  populous 
town';,  104.  Ought  to  be  removed,  103. 

Janin,  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  57 r. 
And  of  a man  who  h id  hanged  himfeif,  372. 

Jaundice,  the  different  Ibiges  of  its  appear,  nee.  with  the  caufes  of 
this  ciforder,  3+8,  339.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  349.  Medi- 
cal treatment,  35c. 

fefuits  Hark.  See  Bark. 

Jen.cs,  the  whole  fyffem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleaniinels, 
98.  IOZ. 

Iliac  pajjlcn,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  intefhnes, 

27?‘ 

hxpojibume  in  tbs  breajf,  in  confumptions,  how  to  make  it  breaS  in- 
wardly, when  not  to  be  difeharged  by  other  means,  176.  I m - 
poffhumes  after  the  fwn'l  pox,  proper  trea'ment  of,  215. 

Incsntinency  of  urine,  diilinguilhe  d from  a diabetes,  304.  Expedi- 
ent for  relief,  ibid. 

lndigeliion,  is  one  confcquence  efintenfe  ftudy,  52.  General  caufes, 
and  remedies  for,  392. 

Indolence , its  had  effeds  on  the  conffi tntion,  76.  Occafions  glan- 
dular obilrudions,  77.  Ill  confequences  of  too  much  indulgence 
in  bed,  7S.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  80.  Is  the  general  caufe  of 
molt  nervous  diforders,  424. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conilitution,  generally  laid 
in  this  ft  afon  of  life,  1 . 

hjants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Bri'rin  die  under 
twelveyears  of  age,  1.  Perifh  moll!}’  by  art,  2.  Onght  not  to 
be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their  being 
nurfed  by  their  mothers,  ibid.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  become 
deformed,  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  9.  How  the  art  of  band- 
aging them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  ibid.  IIow 
treated  in  Africa,  10,  note.  Phiiofophical  obfervations  on  their 
organica!  flrudure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  IJ.  Why 
they  fo  frequently  die  of  convuliions,  12.  Why  expofed  to  fe- 
vers, ibid.  And  colds,  13.  P.u^cs  for  their  d refs,  ibid.  Their 
/cod,  14.  Rtfiedionson  the  many  evils  they  areexpofed  to,  502. 
Why  their  firff  dilorders  are  in  their  bowels,  503.  Mow  to 
cleanfe  their  bowels,  ibid.  The  meconium,  504.  Thrufh,  505, 
Acidities,  506.  Gripes , ibid.  Galling  and  excoriations,  507. 
Stoppage  of  the  noie,  508.  Vomiting,  ibid.  Loofcnefs,  509. 
Eruptions,  510.  Scabbed  heads,  511.  Chilbains,  512.  The 
croup,  513.  Teething,  315.  Rickets,  517.  Convuliions,  320. 
Water  in  the  head,  321.  How  to  recover  infants  feemingly 
dead,  567.  Ought  never  to  deep  in  the  fame  beds  with  their 
mothers  or  nurler,  571,  note.  Cafe  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid 
infant . 571.  C ale  of  an  infant  being  feem  ngly  killed  by  a ffrong 
convulsion  ft,  and  recovered,  373.  See  Children. 

Ihfiihon,  the  danger  of,  inc  urred  by  injudicious  or  unneceffary  attend- 
ance on  the  lick,  100.  And  on  funerals,  ici.  Is  often  com- 
municated by  clothes,  lei.  Is  frequently  imported,  103.  Is 
fpread  by  holpitals  and  jails  being  fuuated  in  the  middle  of  popu- 
lous towns,  1C4.  How  to  prevent  infe&ion  in  tick  chambers, 
ibid.  Phylicians  liable  to  Ipread  infeftion.  103.  note.  In  what 
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reipe&s  the  fpreading  of  infection  might  he  checked  by  the  ma- 
gi  ft  rate,  105.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the  danger  of,  by 
debilitating  the  bodv,  194.  Small-pox,  204.  Of  the  {‘mall-pox 
may  be  received  again,  20$,  note. 

Inflammations , how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  chemfelves 
10,39.  Proper  treatment  of,  3 27. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  S-e  Bladder. 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

~~ of. the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

— of  the  inteftines.  See  Inttftines. 

of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

' of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

of  the  lungs.  See  Petipneumony . 

* of  the  ftomach.  See  Stomach. 

— ■ — of  the  throat.  See  §>uin/ey. 

ef  the  wemo.  See  Womb. 

Infujioni,  advantages  of,  over  decodlions,  677.  How  to  obtain  rich 
infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the  bitter 
infufion,  ibid.  Infufion  of  the  bark,  678.  Infufion  of  carduus, 
tbid.  Of  linfeed,  ibid.  Of  rofes,  ibid.  Of  tamarinds,  and  fenna, 
ibid.  Spa niiTi  infufion,  679.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  122. 

1 he  fheets  in,  how  treated  to  fave  walking,  ibid. 

Inoculation  of  the  /mail- pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than  in 
neighbouring  countries,  216.  Cannot  prove  of  general  utility 
while  kept  in  the  hands  cf  a few,  ibid.  No  myftery  in  the  pro- 
cels,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or  nurfes,  217. 
Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy  exhorted  to  re- 
, move  the  prejudices  againit  the  operation,  219.  Arguments  cited 
from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation,  ibid  note.  Ought 
to  be  rendered  univerfal,  221.  Means  of  extending  the  practice 
of,  ibid.  Two  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of,  ftated,  223.  Might 
he  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by  parents  tiiemfelves,  224.  The 
proper  feafons  and  age  for  performing  it,  22;.  Will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body,  zz'>.  Necefiary  preparation  and  regimen  for, 
ibid.  Performed  by  the  bram  ns  or  priefts  of  India,  227.  Their 
example  recommended  to  the  clergy  of  Europe,  ibid.  Medical 
ikill  not  neceffaryfor  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  ibid.  Previ- 
ous preparation  of  the  body  for  inoculation  not  always  necelfary, 
22S.  A fmall  premium  from  the  date  to  every  mother  who  ino- 
culated her  own  child,  warmly  recommended,  ibid. 

Infecis,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  339. 

Poifonous,  the  bites  of,  how  robe  treated,  434. 

Intemperance , one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  42.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  conftru&ion  of  the  human  body,  90. 
The  analogy  iq  tha  nourifhment  of  plants  and  animals,  ibid,  is 
the  abufe  of  natural  p fiions,  ibid.  In  diet,  91.  In  liquor  and 
carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  bad  confequences  of,  involve  whole 
families,  92.  ElFedls  of  drunkennefs  on  the  conftitution,  ibid. 
Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  neverthelefs  injure  their  con- 
ftitutions  by  driuk,  ibid.  The  habit  of  drinking  frequently  ac- 
quired under  misfortune',  93.  Is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young 
p?rforis,  04.  Leads  to  all  other  vices,  ibid. 
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Intermitting  fever.  See  -Ague. 

Intejfines,  inflammation  of,  genera!  caufes  from  whence  it  proceeds, 
277.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  278. 
Cautions  to  guard  aganifl  it,  280. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  92.  Fatal  confequences  of  a daily  re- 
petition of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  frldom  get  drunk,  may 
neverthelefs  injure  their  confticution  by  drinking,  ibid.  Getting 
d’unk  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  263.  Often  produces  fatal 
effVcis,  <568.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  perfon-  in  liquor,  569. 
The  la  fell  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid.  Remarkable  cafe,  57°- 

Jobnfon , Dr.  extraordinary  cute  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by  a 
flrong  convulfion  fit,  related  by,  573. 

IJfues,  how  to  make  them  take  the  belt  efl*e£t,  483. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  fympoms  of  this  difeale  ciefcribed,  379,  380. 
Sulphur,  the  beft  remedy  againft,  380.  Great  danger  of  the  in- 
judicious ule  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  381.  Cleanlinels  the 
belt  prefervative  againfti  382,  note 

Juleps , the  form  of,  explained,  679.  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  680.  Expeilorating  julep, 
ibid.  Mufk  julep,  ibid . Saline  julep,  ibid  Vomiting  julep, 
ibid. 

K 

Kermes  Mineral , recommended  by  Dr.  Duplani!  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  273,  note. 

Kidneys , inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  286.  Its  fymptoms 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  287.  Where  it 
proceeds  from  the  ltoneand  gravel,  ibid . Cautions  for  thofe  fub- 
jeft  to  this  diforder,  ibid.  See  Gravel. 

King's  Evil.  See  Scropbula. 

L 

Laborious  employments , the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  37,  The 
folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ftrength,  38.  Dif- 
advantages  attending  their  diet,  39.  How  they  expofe  themfelves 
to  inflammations,  ibid.  Danger  of  fleepipg  in  the  fun,  40. 
Long  fading  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries  arifing  from  poor 
living,  ibid.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  not  only  occa- 
fioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  41-. 

Labour  fhould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  26. 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  494.  Inconveniences  of 
colle&ing  a number  of  women  at,  495,  note. 

Laudanum , its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  142,  note.  How  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  a cholera  morbus,  294.  In  a loolenef?,  297.  In  a 
diabetes,  304.  When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  333.  How  to 
apply,  for  the  tooih-ach,  33--.  Will  eafe  pain  in  ihe  gout,  361. 
Hqv  to  adminifler  for  the  cramp  in  the  llonuch,  410.  Is  good 
for  flatulencies,  41  3.  Lffcdls  of  an  over-dole  of,  470.  Meaical 
treatment  in  this  e^fe,  44  5. 

Leading  firings  injurious  to  young  children,  21. 

Leaches , may  be  luccefsfully  applied  to  inflamed  tefticles,  468,  note. 

And 
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And  to  difperfe  buboes,  469,  note , Are  proper  to  apply  to  chil- 
dren where  inflimmations  appear  in  teething,  ji6.  Obje&ions 
to  bleeding  wiih  them,  526 

Leeks,  a proper  ingredient  in  Coups,  642. 

Lemons,  See  Oranges, 

LeproJ'y,  why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly,  373. 
Requires  the  {-me  treatment  as  the  (curvy,  ibid. 

Lientery.  peoper  treatment  for,  331. 

Life  may  frequently  he  rcllored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are  fuf- 
pended  by  fudden  cafualtie.-,  539.  555.  559.  573. 

Lightning,  perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  poifi bly  be  recovered 
by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  5*75. 

Lime  water , recommended  10  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from  de- 
generating to  the  tfone  in  the  bladder,  308.  Is  a good  remedy 
for  worms,  346.  Happy  eft'e&s  of,  in  the  cure  of  obflinate  ul- 
cers, 536. 

Lind,  Dr.  his  prefcription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  142,  note . Hi* 
dire&ions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  remitting  fe- 
vers, 202,  note. 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  6 84.  White  liniment,  685. 
For  the  piles,  ibid . Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Liquors,  ftrong,  expofe  chilJren  to  inilammatory  diforders,  18. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  63.  The  bad  confequences 
of  making  them  too  weak,  ibid.  Why  all  families  ought  to  pre- 
pare their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking,  whea 
a ptrfon  is  hot,  123. 

Liver,  (chinous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  51. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  289,  29O.  Re- 
gimen and  medical  treatment,  290.  Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be 
treated,  291.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fchirrous  being  form- 
ed, ibid. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  476. 

Lochia , a fuppreflion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  496. 

Longings,  in  difeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  aod  often  point  out  what 
may  be  of  real  ufe,  140. 

LcoJ'enefs,  habitual,  general  directions  for  perfons  fubjeCt  to,  117. 
its  general  caufes,  296.  A periodical  loofenels  ought  never  to  be 
flopped,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  various 
caufes,  297.  Means  of  Checking  it  when  necefl'ary,  298.  In  chil- 
dren, proper  treatment  of,  509. 

Love,  why  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paflions,  1*3.  Is  not  rapid 
in  its  pjoy.'ef>,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  agatnll  at  its  com. 
mencement,  1 14.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement,  cruelty  to  the 
ohjttfl,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  between  inclination  and 
duty,  ibid.  note. 

Lues , confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  473.  Me-cury  the  only  certain  re- 
nir-uy  known  in  Europe  for  ims  difeafe,  474.  Saline  preparations 
t>f  mercury  more  efficacious  t1  an  the  ointment,  473.  How  to  ad- 
jpiojfler  corrolive  fublrmate,  ibtd.  Ame-ican  in-thcd  of  curing, 
476.  Mercury  properly  admtniitered  never  fails  to  cure  this  dil- 
cale,  483. 

v.  d *:>  ; Lurgs, 
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Lungs,  injured  by  artills  working  in  bending  poftures,  4.6.  StudiCms 
perfons  liable  10  confumptions  of,  52. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  10  the  orgaus  of  talte  and  Imel!,  43“' 

Ivl 

Llachnizie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the  fmall- 

pox,  ng,  note. 

Mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Magnejia  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  394.  Is  the  bell  medi- 
cine in  ait  cafes  of  acidity,  507. 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  33$!. 

Mult  hquorc,  hurtful  in  the  affhma,  383.  See  Beer. 

Man,  why  interior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  t. 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  81. 

Manufadures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  19. 
More  favourable  to  liches  than  to  health,  26.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artills  in  unvvholeiome  air,  35.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  36.  Compared  with  agriculture,  45.  Are  in- 
jurious to  health  from  ar tills  being  crowded  together,  46.  And 
fiom  their  working  iri  confined  poilures,  ibid.  Cautions  offered 
to  fedentary  artills,  47.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to  women 
than  to  men,  78,  vote. 

Mati  iiaony  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  7. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  448.  His 
character  as  a phylician,  ibid.  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  t ken  at  regular  times,  66.  Reafons  for  this  uni- 
formity, ibid. 

Mtajles,  have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  229.  Caufe  and 
{)  nip  to  ms  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  230,  231.  In- 
oculation of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  232,  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  50. 

Meconium,  the  t ell  mode  of  expelling  it,  13.  504. 

Mtdicme,  the  origin  of  the  art  of,  xvi.  The  operation  of,  doubtful 
albeit,  xvii.  Is  made  a myftery  of,  by  its  profeftbrs,  xxiii.  I'he 
iiudy  cf,  neglected  by  gentlemen,  xxiv.  This  ignorance  lays  men 
open  to  pretenders,  ibid.  Ought  to  be  generally  underilood,  xxv. 
A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  deftroy  quackery,  xxvii. 
Objections  to  the  cultivation  of  medical  knowledge  anfwered, 
xxviii.  The  theory  of,  can  neverfupply  the  want  of  experience 
and  obfervation,  129. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve, 
X31.  Ought  not  to  be  adminillen-d  by  the  ignorant,  nor  without 
caution,  133.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of,  one  region 
why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  3 67.  Many  retained, 
which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  653.  Are  multiplied 
and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  thecaufes  and  na- 
ture oi  difeafes,  ibid.  Disadvantages  of  compounded  medicines, 
ibid.  Are  often  aoulterated  fer  the  fake  cf  colour,  ibid.  The 
relative  proportions  of  doles  of,  for  different  ages,  656.  A lilt 
of  fuel)  medical  preparations  ;s  ought  to  be  kept  for  private  prac- 
tice, 658. 

Melancholy , 
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Meiancho!y,  religious,  its  effedls,  115.  Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid.  De- 
fined, with  its  caufes,  4.00.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  ilAd.  401. 
Medicinal  treatment,  402. 

Menffrual  difcharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
the  moll  critical  period  of  their  lives,  484.  Confinement  inju- 
rious to  growing  young  women,  485  ; and  tight  lacing  for  a fine 
fhape,  486.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difcharge, 
4^7*  Objedls  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  ibid.  Oughc 
to  be  reftored  whenever  unnaturally  obltrudled,  and  how,  ibid. 
When  an  obftrudlion  proceeds  from  another  malady,  the  firft  caufe 
is  to  be  removed,  488.  Treatment  under  a redundancy  of  the  dif- 
charge, 489.  Regimen  and  medicine  proper  at  the  final  decline 
of  the  menfes,  490. 

Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  thein- 
teftines,  z8o.  Cautions  for  adminiftering  it,  ibid,  note . Great 
caution  neceflary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
381.  Is  (eldom  neceflary  in  a gonorrhoea,  462.  How  to  admi- 
nifter  it  when  needful  in  that  diforder,  ibid.  Solution  of  mercury, 
how  to  make,  463,  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known  ia 
Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  474.  Saline  prepara- 
tions of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment,  475.  How 
to  adminifter  corrofive  fublimate  in  venereal  cafes,  ibid.  Necef- 
fary  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  477.  Proper  feafons  for  en- 
tering on  a courfe  of,  478.  Preparations  for,  479.  Regimen 
under  a courfe  of,  ibid. 

Mezereon  root,  a powerful  afliftant  in  venereal  cafes,  476. 

Midwifery , ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  pra&ifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  494,  note. 

Midwives , hiftorical  view  of  the  profeflion,  9.  How  they  became 
intruded  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill  effects 
of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  10.  Inftances  of  their 
rafhnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  499,  note.  502,  note . 

Miliary  Fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys  to  praftife,  24. 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother,  the  moll  natural  food  for  an  infant,  14J 
Cows’  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  16.  Is  a good  antidote 
againft  the  I’curvy,  60.  Of  more  value  in  confumptions  than  the 
whole  Materia  Medica , 171.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the  feurvy,  371, 
A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women,  in  cafes  of  barren- 
nefs,  501. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes , how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  270. 

Mind,  d'feafes  of,  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  130. 
See  Pajjions. 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefomc  air,  and  mineral  par- 
ticles 36.  Cautions  to,  ibid. 

Mineral  wafers,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quantities, 
302.  Are  of  confiderable  fervire  in  weaknpfl"es  of  the  ftomach, 
393.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of,  5S9 — -619.  EfTays 
and  pamphlets  on  watering  places,  uncertain  guides,  589.  A 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any  mineral  water,  no  criterion  for 
its  medica!  properties,  590.  Dr.  Falconer’s  opinion  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  59*.  Camions  in  the  ufe  of  foreign  fprings,  592.  Mineral 
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waters  clafTed  according  to  tlieir  fcnfible  qualk'f*?,  and  their  medi- 
cal properties  d' fiord,  ibid.  I.  Simple  Chalybeate s,  'Tunbridge 
Well?,  593.  59  * ; Ifl'ngton  and  Hampfte ad,  39'!  ; German  bpa 
and  Pyfniont,  ibid.  598.  2.  Saline,  or  purging  Chalyheates , Chel- 

tenham, 599,  600  ; Scarborough,  60 o ; Eplom,  Bagnigge  Wells, 
Dog  and  Duck  S George's  Fields,  Kilburne,  Adton,  601  ; 
Sedlitz,  in  Bohemia,  602  ; Setzer,  ibid.  603  ; Harrowgate, 
ibid.  60 1 ; Moffnr,  ibid.  6o3.  3.  Calcareous  ; Bath,  609*  613  ; 

Buxton,  613,  614;  Briftol,  61  j;  Aix-la-Caaprile,  6 oi$-  616; 
Bareges,  608,  617  ; Auvergne  ar.d  the  Bourbon  nob,  618  ; Bour- 
bon Laney,  ibid.  Canibad,  ibid.  619. 

Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  63  j.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  aflringent  mixture,  ibid.  Aitriogent  mi  tore,  ibid. 
Diuretic  mixture,  ibid.  Laxative  ibforbent  tnixtuie,  ibid,  baline 
mixture,  682.  Squill  mixture,  Hid. 

Molafes,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  bv  the  common  people  at 
Edinburgh,  93,  note. 

Mothers , prcpolterou? , w!  er  rhey  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe 
their  own  children,  2.  hinder  what  circum  daners  they  may  be 
reaMy  unfit  to  ptrfonn  this  tsfk,  ibid.  Importance  of  their  fuck- 
ling  their  own  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  produce  un- 
healthy fiiort-li ved  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  belt  food  for 
childicn,  14.  Ought  to  give  their  children  pioper  txercife,  22; 
and  air,  28. 

Mouth,  cautions  againfl  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 
into,  551. 

Mufcular  exercife,  a cure  for  the  gout,  362. 

Mujhrooms , a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  are  often 
gathered  inltead  of  them,  455. 

Mufic,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amufement  for 
ftudious  perfons,  53, 

Mvjk,  extraordinary  effects  produced  by,  under  particular  circum- 
ftances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  184.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the  epi- 
lepfy,  408.  And  for  the  hiccup,  409.  Deafnefs  cured  by,  431. 

Mujlard , white,  a good  rtmedy  in  tne  rheumatifm,  367. 

N 

Natural  hiflcry,  the  ftudy  of,  neceflary  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, xxii. 

Nervous  difeafes,  the  moil  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  395.  General  cayfes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  296.  Re- 
gimen, 397.  Medical  treatment,  399.  A cure  only  to  be  ex- 
pended from  regimen,  400.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of,  though 
differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe,  422. 
Remarkable  cafe  in,  425. 

Nervous  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  284.  Medical  treatment 

of,  ibid. 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever. 

Night  mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  deferibed,  411.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

Night -Jhadt,  2n  infcSon  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  439. 
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Nitre,  purified,  its  good  elieds  in  a qjlnrey,  234.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  355.  Promotes  urine  and  perfpi- 
ration,  402. 

No/e,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  433.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how  to 
cure,  503.  See  Bleed:,  g at. 

Nur/es , their  fuperituious  'prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  27. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  31.  Their  u.fual  faults 
pointed  ou:,  ibid.  Adininifter  cordial?  t«  remedy  their  negledt  of 
duty  towards  children,  32,  'Tneir  miluken  treatment  of  erup- 
tions, ibid.  And  loofe  ftools,  3}.  Are  ape  to  conceal  the  dif- 
orders  of  children  that  arife  from  their  own  negligence,  ibid. 
Ought  to  be  punithed  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion,  ibid. 
Senfible,  often  able  to  difeover  difeafes  fooner  than  perfons  bred  to 
phyfic,  129.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmall-pox  again  from  thofe 
they  aurfein  that  diforder,  208,  note. 

Nur/ery  ought  to  be  the  largeft  and  bell  aired  room  in  a 
houfe,  29. 

O 

Oats  and  barley,  more  wholefomc  when  boiled,  628. 

Oatmeal , frequency  made  into  bread,  and  peafants  fed  on  it  are 
healthy  and  robeft,  629.  Erroneoufly  fupoofed  to  occafioti 
fkin  difeafes,  630.  Oatmeal  and  mi.k  a proper  food  for  chil- 
dren, ibid. 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  m:r.e?  or 
metals,  37.  Salad  oil,  the  beft  application  to  the  bite  of  a wafp 
or  bee,  433.  Ccmphcrated,  how  to  prepare,  685. 

Oils,  efiential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  rnenftruum  for,  696. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  380,  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  682.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicnm,  ibid. 
Emollient  ointment,  683.  Rye  ointments,  ibid.  I Hue  ointment, 
ibid.  Ointment  of  load,  ibid.  Mercurial  ointment,  684.  Oint- 
ment of  fulphur,  ibid.  O ntment  for  difeafes  of  the  {kin,  ibid. 
White  ointment,  ibid.  See  Liniment. 

Onions  roafled,  ufed  by  the  Turks  as  brerd,  642, 

Optbalmia.  See  Eye.  , 

Opiates , efficacious  in  a cholera  morbus , 294,  In  a diabetes,  304. 
When  proper  for  thehead-ach,  335.  P.ecom mended  for  the  tuoth- 
ach,  ibid.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  diieafes,  399.  See 
Laudanum. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  668.  How  to  preferve  orange 
and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  693. 

Qrmjkirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  452, 
note. 

Oxycrate,  the  molt  proper  externa!  application  in  a fraflure,  546, 

Oyjlers  of  great  fervice  ir.  confumptions,  173,  note. 

P 

Painters.  See  Miners. 

Palfy,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  403. 
Medical  treatment,  404. 

Parafibrenitls,  its  fympioms  and  treatment,  163. 
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Parents,  their  intereded  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  114,  note,  bee 

Fathers  and  Mothers. 

Par/nips,  a nouriilfing  food,  641.  . n . ,, 

Pattons,  intemperance  the  abufe : of,  QO.  Have  great  influence  both 
in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difealcs,  107.  Anger,  ios-  rear,  • 

Grief,  n 2.  Love,  113.  Religious  melancholy,  115.  1 he 

bed  method  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  any  of  the  pat- 
fiens,  ibid. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  34I. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis , ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  atten- 
tion to  cleanlinefs,  480,  note. 

Peripneumony , who  mod  fubjeCt  to,  164.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and 
proper  regimen,  ibid.  163. 

Perjpiration,  infenfible,  the  obdruClion  cf,  diforders  the  whole  frame, 
120.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ihid.  Changes  in 
the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  izi.  Wet  feet,  122.  Night 
air,  ibid.  Damp  beds;  ibid.  Damp  houfes,  J24.  Suddentran- 

fitions  from  heat  to  cold,  125: 

Philofophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  du dy  of,  xxttr. 

Phrenitis.  Ste  Brain. 

Phymojis  deferibed,  and  how  to  treat,  472. 

Phyficians,  ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  management 
of  children,  5-  Are  liable  to  fpread  iinfeCtion,  105,  note.  Their 
cudom  of  prrgno (Heating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  prac- 
tice, no.  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can  give  no  re- 
lief, 152.  Fears,  prejudices,  and  oppofite  inttreds,  are  obftacles 
to  every  falutary  difeovery,  216. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  domach,6i. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  diflir.Clion  between,  316.  Who  mod 
fnbjeO  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  ibid.  Medical 
treatment  of,  ibid.  Periodical  difeharges  of,  pught  not  to  be  ftop- 
ped,  317.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid.  External 
ointments  of  little  ufe,  318. 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intef- 
tines,  z~g.  The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines,  685, 
Preparation  cf  the  ccmpofing  pill,  686.  Deobflruent  pill,  ibid. 
Foetid  pill,  ibid.  Hemlock  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  pill,  ibid. 
Mercurial  fubiimate  pill,  687.  Plummer’s  pill,  ibid.  Purging 
pills,  ibid.  Pill  for  the  bile,  688.  Pill  for  the  jaundice,  ibid. 
Stomachic  pills,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  ibid.  Strengthening  pills, 

ibid.  : 

Pins  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefling  of  children,  12.  Swal- 
lowed, difchaiged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  551,  note, 
plajlcrs,  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufu'al  bafis,  689.  Pre- 
paration of  the  common  plader,  ibid.  Adhefive  plader,  ibid. 
Anodyne  plaller,  ibid.  Blidering  plader,  650.  Gum  plader, 
ibid.  Mercurial  plader,  ibid.  Stomach  plaller,  ibid.  Warm 
plader,  691.  Was:  plader,  ibid. 

Pleurify , the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  157. 
Symptoms,  158-  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  159.  A 
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decoflion  of  feneka  reckoned  a fpecific  in,  162.  Ballard  pleu- 
rify,  163. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Poifons,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  ac- 
quired, 442.  Mineral  poifons,  44^.  Vegetable  poifons,  44;. 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  446.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  447.  Bite 
of  a viper,  433.  The  pradice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out  of  wounds 
recommended,  ibid.  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought  to  be  deftroyed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  454-  Negro  remedy  to  cure  the 
bite  of  a ratcle-fnake,  455.  General  rules  for  l'ecurity  againll 
poifons,  456. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  40. 

Porters  fubjefl  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  38. 

Po/lures , confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifts,  46. 

Potatoe,  the  bell  l'u bfti tu te  for  bread,  636.  The  mealy  kind  deem- 
ed moll  nutritious,  637.  Simply  boiling  or  roalling,  the  bell  mode 
of  cooking  them,  ibid.  Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  a nourish- 
ing and  palatable  difn,  ibid.  The  benefit  of  planting  potatoes  on 
fallows,  in  a letter  from  Sir  John  Methuen  Poore  to  Sir  William 
Pulteney,  638.  His  benevolent  plan  for  promoting  the  culture  of 
this  root,  among  the  poor  cottagers  in  his  parilh,  ibid.  639. 

Poverty , cccafions  parents  to  neglect  giving  their  children  proper  ex- 
ercife,  22.  Deltroys  parental  affedtion,  ibid.  note.  Not  only  occa- 
fions,  but  aggravates,  mauy  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  41.  The 
poor  great  lufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  proviiions,  1 58.  And  by 
bad  air  in  large  cities,  71. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  532.  General  intentions  of, 
692.  Extraordinary  cafe  of  the  good  effects  of,  ibid. 

Powders,  general  inltruClions  for  making  and  adminiltering,  692. 
Allringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  ibid.  Powder  of  bole, 
ibid.  Carminative  powder,  693.  Diuretic  powder,  ibid.  Aro- 
matic purging  powder,  ibid,  baline  laxative  powder,  ibid.  Steel 
powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  694.  Worm  powder,  ibid. 
Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape-worm,  ibid. 

Pox,  fmali,  who  moll  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  204.  Its  caufes 
and  fymptoms,  ibid.  20;.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms 
in,  ibid,  206.  Regimen,  206.  How  the  patient  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed during  the  eruptive  lever,  207.  Children  in  this  diforder  ought 
not  tc  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  208.  Should  be  allowed 
clean  linen,  209.  Patients  under  this  diforder  ought  not  to  ap- 
pear in  public  view,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  2 10.  The  fecond- 
ary  fever,  2 1 3.  When  and  how  to  open  the  pultules,  2 14.  Ofin- 
oculati  n,  215. 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effefl  of,  299.  Rules  of 
condutl  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  .491.  Caufes 
and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  492.  Plow  to  guard  againll  abortion, 
ibid  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  493.  Childbirth,  ibid. 

Prescriptions,  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  being 
wrir-en  in  I.atin,  xxvii. 

Provfcns,  ynlouad,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury,  58. 

Fuerjercl  fever.  See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufe  of  them 
nete/Tary,  117.  Their  elHcacy  in  ague*,  144.  Proper  form  of,  for 
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sn  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  279.  Cooling  purges  always 
proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  460.  Midwives  too  rafh  in  the  giving  of 
purges,  499,  ncti.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for  infants  disordered 
in  the  bowels,  5C3.  For  the  ihrufh,  505. 

PuJIuJes,  in  the  fmali-  pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appearances  of, 
20;,  206.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted,  zio.  When  and 
how  to  open,  214. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever. 

Q. 

Quacks  put  cut  more  eyes  tVn  they  core,  426. 

Quackery , how  to  deftroy,  xxvi. 

Qiiakers,  their  mode  of  dr  effing  recommended,  87. 

Quin/ey,  a common  and  dangerous  difpruer,  and  to  whom  moll  fatal, 
251.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  252.  Regimen,  254.  Medi- 
cal applications,  254.  How  co  promote  fuppuration,  235.  How 
to  nouriih  the  patient  when  he  car.no<  fwal.ow,  256.  Advice  to 
perfons  fjbpct  to  this  diforoer,  ibid. 

, malignant,  who  mod  fubjeft  to,  and  its  caufes,  237.  Its 

fvmptoms,  ibid.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  259.  Inge- 
nious invention  in  the  cure  of,  261. 

R 

Rattle  fnnhc,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  4,5. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accomplilli  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  xvi.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine,  133.  See 
Aliment. 

Religion , true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  afflidlion, 
ire-  Tne  inlirudtions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  gloomy 
fubje&s,  ibid. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion , impairs  the  digellive  power,  65.  Difeafes  occafioned  by, 
67.  Hew  to  neat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  296. 

Rej'enlment,  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conllitution , 108. 

Refins,  and  eileotial  oils,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  696. 

Re/piration,  how  to  reftore  in  a drowned  perfon,  556. 

Rheumati/m,  acute  and  chronic,  diftinguifhed,  364.  Caufes, ' ibid. 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  365.  Cautions  to  perfons 
fubjeil  to  this  diiorder,  ibid. 

Rite,  a general  article  of  diet,  628.  Simple  boiling  of,  renders  it  a 
proper  fubftitute  for  bread,  ibid. 

Rickets , the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of  ma- 
nufactures and  (edenrary  employments,  21.  The  caufes  of,  517. 
Symptoms,  518.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Rollers , pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 
infants,  1 1 . 

Remans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  towns, 
97,  note. 

Ro/es,  con  Serve  of,  its  great  virtue  againit  hemorrhages,  317,  322. 

Rofemary,  the  ex  ter  ft  A application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  cramp, 
421,  note. 


Ruptures , 
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Ruptures y are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  p’rfons,  £47. 
i he  caufes  refpedtively,  ibid.  Method  of  treatment,  ibid.  Cut- 
ting fliould  be  avoided  if  poffible,  948.  Cautions  for  perfons  af- 
fl  oled  with  a rupture,  ibid.  Often  prove  fatal  b.fore  dilcovered, 
ibid,  note . 

Rutherford,  Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfentery,  328,  note. 

S 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather,  and 
IrHid  provi  lions,  42,  43.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from  intem- 
perance, ibid.  Ought-to  guard  againft  wet  clothe*,  ibid.  How 
the  ill  tffVfts  of  fait  proviliotis  mighr  be  corrected,  ibid.  Peruvian 
bark  the  heft  antidote  to  Tailors  on  a fore'gn  coaft,  44.  Cleanlinefs 
greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  98. 

Sal-prunella,  its  good  efr-cts  in  a quit: fey,  254. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  30'.  Preparation 
of,  for  this  puipofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  puerperal  fever, 

. . 499* 

Salivation  not  neceffary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  474. 

Sarfapartl/a,  a powerful  afliftant  in  venereal  cafes,  476. 

Stabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  tocure,  5 1 1.  Medical  treatment,  5 I 2. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequence«,  23. 
Ought  to  be  (rated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much  crowd- 
ed, 30. 

Schirrus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  291.  See 
Cancer. 

Scropbula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  373.  Symptoms, 
and  regimen,  374.  Medical  treatment,  375.  The  moil  effec- 
tual means  againft,  by  keeping  children  dry  and  clean*  3 77  ; 
bathing  frequently,  ibid.  ; dreliir.gin  light  and  loofe  clothing, 
378  ; breathing  wholefome  uncoofined  air,  and  tiling  mode- 
rate exercile,  ibid.  ; butter  and  other  oily  fubftance?,  and  aifo 
gingerbread,  plum-cakes,  &c.  highly  injurious  in  this  dileafe,  379. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  Englill),  60.  Wreie  molt  preva- 
lent, and  the  two  diflirdtions  of,  368.  Caufes  o(,  369.  Symp- 
toms and  cure,  ibid.  lrflruclio<  s to  le  '-faring  men,  370.  Extra- 
ordinary tfEdls  of  milk,  3 7 j . Proper  liquor-,  ibid. 

Sea-laihing.  See  Bathing. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evi',  375. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  g^ester  part  of  the  human  fpccies,  44, 
Eewpeifons  f >11  w agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufineis, 
45.  Sedentary  and  adtive  employ  men  s ought  to  be  intermixed, 
for  the  fake  of  heal  h,  ibid.  Artifts  fufl’er  from  u>:  wholefome  air,  by 
being  crowded  together,  ibid.  The  pollans  artitts  are  confined  to, 
injurious  to  health,  46.  Disorders  produced  by,  ibid.  Cautions 
offered  to  the  f demary.  ibid.  Sedentary  amulements  impro- 
per fer  fecentaty  perfons,  47.  Hints  relating  to  improper  food, 
48.  Exercife,  a finer  reluf  for  low  fpirrts  than  drinking,  ibid. 
Gardening  a wholefome  amufeinent  for  the.  fedentary,  49.  Dif- 
orders  occafioned  by  inter, fe  ltudy,  51.  D.etetical  advice  to  the 
fedentarv,  65  Seder.tery  occupations  better  adapted  to  women 
than  men,  -8,  note. 
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Senjes,  diforders  of,  4:6.  Intemperance  deftroys  the  energy  of,  43$- 
Hxcef|  of  rating  produces  the  fame  eff rt&,ibid.  Uuclcannets  high- 
ly injurious  to  the  organs  of  fenfacion,  tbid. 
eton,  fometimes  has  extraordinary  effe&s  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eye?,  24S.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  3^9.  Ths  beft 
method  of  making  it,  403.  < 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  cor.fequences  refulting  from,  86.  The  high 
heels  of  women’s  flioes,  ibid. 

Sibbins,  a venereal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  hew  to 
cure,  480 ,note. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unnecefTarv  vifitors  to,  101. 
P rfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a diftance  from  the  lick,  102. 
Proper  nurfe?  ought  ;o  be  employed  about  them,  104..  In  ft  ruc- 
tions for  avoiding  infection,  ibid.  Phyftciar.s  too  unguarded  in  their 
vifits  to  them,  103,  note.  Tolling  of  bells  for  the  dead  very  dan- 
gerous to,  1 to.  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be  alarmed,  1 1 1 . 

Sight  injured  by  fiudyir.g  by  candle-light,  52. 

Simples , a lift  <f  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  praflice,  657. 

Sinapijms , the  general  intentions  of,  660.  Directions  for  making  of, 
ibid. 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  8r.  How  to  make  it 
rcfrefhing,  82.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by  the 
indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufe  unetfy  nights,  ibid.  Anxiety 
deftruCtive  cf  deep,  83.  That  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night  moft 
Tffrefhing,  ibid.  Early  rifers  the  longeft  livers,  85,  note. 

Sleeping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  40. 

Smell  pox.  See  Fox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  cf,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies  ap- 
plicable to,  432. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  ftor.e,  308.  So3p-lces,  how  to 

take,  303. 

Solatium.  See  Night-Jhade. 

Soldiers , expofeci  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardfhips  they  undergo, 
41 . Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times  of  peace. 


42,  note. 

Soups.  See  Broths. 

Spine,  olten  bent  by  art? (Is  working  in  unfavourable  peflures,  47. 

Spirit,  rcClified,  the  direCl  menftruum  for  refins  and  effential  oils  of 
vegetables,  656  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare/  700. 
Spiti'  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Spirits,  lew  refs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever,  180- 
1 he  proper  remedies  for,  417.  Cautions  to  perions  under  this  com- 

/ plaint,  ibid. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  28  I.  And  for  gouty  com- 
pl»:'  ts  in  he  ftomach,  541.  Should  be  avoided  by  all  perfons  af- 
flitted  with  nervous  ciifomcrs,  397.  The  ufe  of,  often  fatal,  568. 

Spitting  of  bleed.  See  Blood. 

Sponge,  m y be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a ftyptic,  330, 
note,  its  ufe  in  extracting  fufcftances  (topped  jn  the  gullet,  533. 

Sports,1  a&ive,  far  more  * holcfome  than  fedentary  amufements,  801 
Gc  lf,  a better  iioPrcife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  429. 

Squinting,  how  to  correCt  the  habit  of,  4239 
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Stays,  s ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  13,  85. 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breads,  437. 

Sternutatories , preparations  of,  recommended  for  reftoring  loft  fmell, 

433* 

Sticking-platier  is  the  beft  application  for  flight  wounds,  531. 

Stomach,  exercife  the  belt  cur^  for  diforders  of,  78.  Inflammation  of, 
a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  afliftance,  275.  Its  caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  276.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Pain 
in,  its  caufes,  340.  Remedies  for,  341.  Inftrudions  for  perfons 
fubjedt  to,  342. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  119.  This  dif- 
order how  diltinguilhed  from  the  gravel,  306.  Caufes  and  fymp- 
toms,  ibid.  Regimen,  307.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Alicant 
foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  308.  The  uva 
urfl,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for,  309. 

Stool,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  33.  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  exceflive,  ibid.  The  difcharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if  the 
mode  of  living  be  irregular,  n6.  One  in  a day  generally  fuf- 
fcient  for  an  adult,  1 17.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of,  ibid. 
Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  coflivenefs,  injurious  to  the 
conftitution,  ibid. 

Storck,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  439. 

Strabi/mus.  See  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  of  treating,  546.  The  fafeft  external  appli- 
cations, ibid.  note. 

Stranguary , from  a bliflering-plafter,  how  to  guard  againft,  161.  In 
the  f.nall-pox,  how  to  relieve,  211.  From  a venereal  caufe,  de- 
fcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  471. 

Strangulation,  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from, 
572. 

Strajburgh,  fuccefsful  teatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  198,  note* 

Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of.  from  emulation,  38,  41. 

Study,  intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  50.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  51.  Character  of  a mere  ftudent,  53.  Hints  of  advice  to  ftu» 
dioos  perfons,  54.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  to  cordials,  53, 
Health  often  neglected  while  in  pofleflmn,  and  laboured  for  after  it 
is  deftroyed,  56.  No  perfon  ought  to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full 
meal,  57.  Dieietical  advice  to  the  ftudious,  65.  The  general 
effedtsof,  on  the  conftitution,  395-. 

Sublimate , corrofive,  how  to  adminilHrin  venereal  cafes,  475. 

Suffocation , by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofe  cham- 
bers, 559.  General  caufes  of  fuffocatipn,  570.  Overlaying  of  in- 
fants, 571. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  17. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  346.  And  for  the  itch, 

380. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  deftroy  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  67.  Heavy 
flippers,  fure  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  82. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccehfully  performed  by  perfons 
unfkilled  in  anatomy,  524.  Humanity  induces  every  one  more  or 
lefs  to  be  a furgeon,  ibid. 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers,  139, 
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Swoaaiags,  the  (eve ral  caofes  of,  deferibed,  41  z.  Proper  treatment 
of  this  disorder,  ibid.  564.  Cautions  :o  per  funs  iubjeft  to  them, 
5&7i 

oydtnbam,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  f>om  teeth, 
ing,  ?|6. 

Symptoms,  difeafes  better  diflinguifhej  by,  than  by  the  fyilematical 
arrangement  of,  129.  The  dilf-rences  of  lex,  age,  and  constitution, 
to  be  confidered,  130.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be  dilfingurflied 
from  thofe  of  the  body,  151. 

Sweeps,  proper  treatment  in,  564. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  695.  How  to  make  fimple  fyrup, 
and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid. 

T 

Tacitus , his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4,  vote. 

Taltdvo-cbandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubllances, 
cautions  to,  37. 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  fimp’e  operation,  356. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  285. 

Tartar,  loluble,  a good  remedy  (or  the  jaundice,  351,  Cream  of,  a 
good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  353.  And  rheumatifm,  366. 

Tade,  how  to  reflorc  the  fenfeof,  when  injured,  434. 

Jailors,  are  e.xpofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  46.  Are 
fobjeft  to  confumptions,  ibid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of  their 
legs,  47.  Hints  of  inffru&ion  offered  to  them  in  regard  to  their 
health,  48. 

Tea,  the  cuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conffitutions,  7.  De- 
ltroys  their  digeftive  powers,  and  produces  hyfierics,  61.  The  bad 
qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the  ufe  of  it,  ibid. 
Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  394.  Has  a 
powerful'  tftVft  upon  the  nerves,  4O4,  note.  Is  bad  for  perfons 
troubled  with  flatulencies,  416.  (Jccaltons  an  unneceffary  con- 
fumpticn  ot  bread,  626.  Bad  effects  of  an  immoderate  ufe  ol, 

627*  ' 

Tettbing,  the  diforders  attending,  515.  Regimen,  and  medical  treat- 
ment in,  ibid.  Applications  to  tire  gums,  and  how  to  tut  them, 

,3  16. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  90. 

Ttjticlts , lwelled,  thecauie  o(,  468.  Regimen  and  medicine  in,  ibid. 
Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  ibid. 

Tbirjl , how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a per  Ion  is  hot,  without 
danger,  J 23. 

1 bought,  intenfe.,  deffru&ive  of  health,  50. 

1b>ujb\n  infants,  thi  diforder  and  its  taules  deferibed,  505.  Medi- 
cal treatment  of,  ibid. 

Tinctures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  tc  exhibit  in  the  form  of, 
696.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  -tirfiure,  ibid.  Compound 
tincture  cf  he  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tinflure^  Hid.  Volatile 
tinclyre  of  gum  guaiacum,  697.  Tincture  cf  black  udlibore,  Hid. 
Aflningert  tirTiure,  ibid.  Tincture  of  mynh  aid  aloes , ibid. 
lindture  of  opium,  01  liquid  laudanum,  ibid.  Tmftase  of  hiera 
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picra,  698.  Compound  tindiure  of  fenna,  ibid.  Tin&ure  of  Spa- 
ifh  flies,  ibid.  Tir&ure  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  ibid.  Tintture  of 
rhubarb,  ibid.  Tonic  tincture,  ibid. 

TiJ/ot,  Dr.  character  of  his  Avis  au  Peuple , xii.  His  medical  courfe  for 
the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  4:5a.  His  directions  for  gathering, 
preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oik  as  a ltyptic,  550,  note. 
Tnllances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  dicwtied  perfons,  1557. 

Tovacco,  a clylb.r  of  a decoction  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  533.  A 
clyfter  of  the  fumes  of,  vv ill  Jtimulate  the  intellines,  and  proauce  a 
ftool,  284,  557. 

Toes  the  free  motion  of,  destroyed  by  wearing  tio-ht  flioes,  86. 

1 ooth  acb,  the  g-neral  caufes  of,  335.  Medical  treatment  of,  336. 
When  re  courfe  mult  be  had  to  extraction,  337.  Directions  for 
cleat  ing  the  teeth,  338. 

Touch,  i.-.j  , trice  to  which  the  fen fe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  434. 

Towns,  gre-t,  the  air  cf,  deftrutflive  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  28. 
Cnildte.i  bred  r : the  country,  ought  not  to  be  fent  too  early  into 
towns,  30.  Cleanlioefs  not  fifficiently  attended  to  in,  97. 
Ought  To  be  fupplied  with  plentv  of  water  for  walking  the  ftreets, 
loo,  note.  The  belt  means  to  guard  r-esiult  infection  in,  104. 
Trades,  fome  injurious  to  hialth  by  making  ar tilts  breathe  u n whole- 
^ fome  a'r,  35,  46. 

Tranjttions , ludden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effects  of,  to  the  con- 
fiuution,  125.  . 

Travellers , the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  43.  Ought  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  ft. ep  in  Camp  beds,  122.  Fevers  why  often  fatal 
to,  137. 

Trees  Ihouid  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  73. 

Trefoil  water,  a good  remedy  in  ue  rheumatifm,  367. 

Tumours , proper  treatment  of,  527! 

Turnips,  properly  cultivated,  afford  wholefome  nourilhment,  64T. 
Turnbull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  514,  note '» 
Turner's  cerate,  preparation  of,  683. 

.V 

Vapour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  560. 

Vegetables,  wholefome  corrections  efthe  bad  qualities  of  animal  food, 
59,  60.  Their  extraordinary  effefh  in  the  feurvy,  372. 

Venereal  difeaje , why  omitted  in  the  full  edition  of  this  work,  456. 
Unfavourable  circum fiances  attending  this  disorder,  457.  Tne 
Vii uler.t  gonorri cea,  ibid.  Gleets,  405.  Swelled  teliicles,  468. 
Buboes,  46:;.  Chancres,  470.  Stranguary,  47  1 . Phymofis,  47 2. 

A confirmed  lues,  473.  American  method  of  curing  this  difeafe, 
476.  General  oblerva. ions,  477.  Cieanlinefs  a great  prefervative 
again!!,  479.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought  not  to  be  haltily  drop- 
ped, 4S1.  Is  often  too  much  oifregarded,  482. 

Ventilators , the  mcll  ufeful  of  ail  modem  medical  improvements,  7 1. 
Vertigo  often  produced  by  interne  Itudy,  52. 

Vmegar , a great  antidote  againlt  dilea'es  and  ought  to  be  ufed  by  all 
travellers,  43.  Should  oc  (prii.kied  in  Tick  chambers,  104,  153, 

190. 
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190.  Is  of  confiderahle  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  449* 
and  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  433.  Its  medical  properties,  700.  Is 
of  ufe  to  extract  the  virtues  of  fevcral  medicinal  fubftances,  7OI- 
How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  rofes,  702. 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  ibid. 

Viper,  the  bite  of,  the  fufiiciency  of  the  greafe  for  the  cure  of,  doubt- 
ed, 433.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  ibid. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weaknelTes  of  the  ftomacb, 
392.  And  for  windy  complaints,  399. 

Virus,  St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure  of,  408. 

Ulan,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures,  535. 
I.iir.e-water  a good  remedy,  537.  Dr.  White’s  method  of  treating 
t h f m , ibid.  Fiftulous  ulcers,  ibid. 

Vnni'S,  their  ufe  in  agues,  1^3;  and  in  the  nervous  fever,  182. 
Cautions  for  adminiflering  in  the  putrid  fever,  191.  Ought  by  no 
means  to  be  adminiftertd  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  276. 
Are  ufcful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  296.  Are  powerful  remedies  in 
the  jaundice,  350.  Are  the  firfl  obj.dts  to  be  purfued  when  poifon 
has  been  received  into  the  flomach,  442.  Their  ufe  in  the  hoop- 
ing-cough, and  how  to  adminifter  them  to  children,  273.  Mid- 
wives too  rafh  in  the  ufe  of,  499,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  one  for 
infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  503. 

Vtmittng,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  298.  Medical  treatment  of,  299.  Sa- 
line draught  for  flopping  of,  300.  Caufes  of,  in  children,  50b. 
How  to  be  treated,  509.  Of  blood.  Set  Blood. 

Voyage,  a long  one  frequently  cures  a consumption,  170.  Voyages 
iiave  an  excellent  efFett  on  perfons  aflbdled  with  nervous  diforders, 
398. 

Ureters,  and  their  ufe,  deferibed,  287,  note. 

Urine,  tee  appearances  and  quality  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any  de- 
termined judgment  from,  118.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  judgment  as  to  the 
due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  The  fecretion  and  dif- 
ebarge  of,  how  obflruddcd,  119.  Bad  confequences  of  retaining  it 
too  long,  ibid.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to  a confumptton, 
120.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  289.  Caution  as  to  the 
treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  301.  Incontinency,  of,  304.  Sup- 
preflion  of,  medical  treatment  in,  ibid.  Cautions  to  perfons  fub- 
jetl  to  this  diforder,  306.  Bloody  caufes  of,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
mentof,  325.  An  obfttnate  deafnefs  cured  by  warm  urine,  431, 
note. 

Urine  dolors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  the  credulity 
of  the  populace,  1 18,  note. 

Ihia  urji , a remedy  in  prefent  requefl  for  the  Hone,  303. 

W 

Walking,  more  conducive  to  health  than  riding,  649. 

Walls,  high,  unwhclefome,  ty  obitrudling  the  frequent  current  of  air, 

IV 

Vt  urd\  efience,  preparation  or,  700.  His  fiftula  pafte,  a popular  re- 
medy that  may  delerve  trial,  537. 

Wars  occaiion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia  of 
dead  carcal'es,  1S6.  ' ? 
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ttafys, hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated,  454. 

Watfr,  frequen  tly  unwholefome  by  mineral  impregnations,  62.  Cau- 
tions for  the  choice  of,  ib  'nl.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking  whea 
a perfon  is  hot,  125. 

Water  in  the  head,  is  a diforder  chiefly  Incident  to  children,  52 r. 
Its  caufes,  fymptoins,  and  proper  treatment,  ibid . The  nature  of 
the  diforder  feldom  difeovered  in  due  time  for  cure,  522,  note. 

Waters  by  infufion,  how  to  prepare;  Lime-water,  702.  Compound 
lime-water,  ibid.  Sublimate  water,  703.  Styptic  water,  ibid. 
Tar-water,  ibid. 

Waters,  Ample  diftiUed,  their  medical  ufes,  704.  Preparation  of  cin- 
namon water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Peppermint  water, 
ibid.  Spearmint  water,  ibid.  Rofe  water,  705.  Jamaica  pepper 
water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fpirituous  di Hilled,  how  to  prepare.  Spirituous  cinnamon 
water,  705. ■ Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  429. 

Watkinfon,  Dr.  his  dying  requefl,  686. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  breaft,  the  proper  mode  of,  16,  17. 

Weather , Hates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  1S6. 

Wells , caution  to  perfons  going  down  into  them,  72,  note.  Deep  ought 
not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in,  is  purified,  560. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentery,  329  ; and  in  the  rheumatifm, 
363.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  152.  Alum  whey,  303,  705. 
Muftard  whey,  ibid.  Scorbutic  whey,  706. 

Whitloe,  528. 

IVbjte,  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  413. 

Wind.  See  Flatulencies. 

Windows,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  heat,  and 
fitting  near  them,  126. 

Wine,  good,  a'moft  the  only  medicine  neceflary  in  a nervous  fever, 

1 81.  ^ • 

Wines , the  medical  properties  of,  706.  Their  ufe  in  ex  trading  the 
virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  ibid.  Preparation  of  anthelmin- 
thic wine,  707.  Antimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine,  ibid.  Ipe- 
cacuanha wine,  ibid.  Chalybeate  or  lieel  wine,  ibid.  Stomachic 
wine,  70S.  1 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  its  {ymptoras,  496.  Medical  treatment  of, 
708. 

Women,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  fubjed  to  hy- 
fterics,  6t.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occupations 
than  men,  78,  note.  In  child-bed,  often  die  from  their  apprehen- 
fions  of  death,  109.  Their  diforders  rendered  epidemical  by  the 
force  of  im  rgi nation,  ibid.  Every  thing  that  can  alarm  them  to  be 
carefully  guarded  again!!,  no.  Evil  tendency  of  tolling  beds  for 
the  dead,  ibid.  Howexpofed  to  a miliary  fever  during  pregnancy, 
196.  Their  conductions  injured  by  living  too  much  within 
doors,  483.  Thofe  who  work  in  the  open  air  almoft  as  hardy  as 
men,  484.  Advice  to,  with  reference  to  the  menftrual  difeharge, 
ibid.  At  the  commencement,  483.  Fluor  albas , with  its  proper 
treatment,  deferibed,  489.  Advice  to,  at  the  ceafing  of  the  men- 
fes,  490.  Rules  of  coflduft  during  pregnancy,  491.  Caufes  and 
fymptoms  of  abortion,  492.  How  to  guard  again  it  abortion,  ibid. 

• iU  V,  Treat- 
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Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  ibid.  Inflru&ions  at  tbe  time  of 
child  birth,  493.  Caufe  of  the  milk  fever,  496.  Wow  to  guard 
againft  'he  miliary  fever,  497.  The  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Gene- 
ral cautions  for  women  in  child-bed,  500.  Caules  of  bariennefs, 
ibid. 

Wool,  the  b?ff  external  application  in  the  gout,  359. 

Workboujes  poifonoosto  infants,  28. 

Worms , how  to  tier.t  a loofenefs  produced  by,  297.  Three  principal 
kinds  of,  djlfinguifhed,  343.  Symp  oms  of,  ibid.  Caufes,  344. 
Medical  treatment  for,  345.  Remedy  for  children,  346  Gene- 
ra! cautions  for  preftrving  children  from  them,  347.  D nger  of 
talcing  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid.  note.  Parents  advifed  not 
to  feed  them  with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a day,  as  the  fiefh  of 
animals  in  a (late  of  putrefaftion  often  generates  worms,  348. 

Wort,  recommendid  for  the  feurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fta,  371. 
Is  a powerful  remedy  in  canorous  cafe?,  430. 

lYounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  applications.  579.  Are  cured  by 
nature,  ibid.  Proper  coerfe  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  530.  Caution  againft  improper .ftyptics,  ibid.  Mthtid 
of  drefling  tnetn,  531.  Pouliitej  for  inflamed  wounds,  532.  Re- 
gimen, ibid. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  much  employed  in,  52,  54. 

y 

Yaws,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  480,  note. 

Yeung  animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  aS*  foon  a;  they  are 
able,  20.  . 

Z 

Zinc,  tbe  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epiiepfy,  407. 


THE  END. 
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